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Sir  §,  CoIIeji  anb  i\t  |nttliigeitct  geprtmtnt. 

By  G^iBERT  Pickering.' 

The  sad  fate  of  the  gallant  General  w  ho  has  so  recently  fallen  in 
fighting  the  rebels  of  his  country  m  South  Africa,  is  so  fresh  in 
the  minda  of  all  our  readers,  and  the  obituary  notices  in  the 
dftUy  press  gave  such  ample  imformation  as  to  the  career  of  this 
most  promising  ofQcer,  that  we  propose  to  touch  on  his  career 
only  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  War,  the  melancholy  and 
disgraceful  results  of  which  are  still  engi'ossing  the  attention  of 
England. 

Up  to  the  time  when  he  first  led  his  troops  against  the  Boers, 
he  had  a  reputation  second  to  no  ofi&cer  m  Her  Majesty's  service. 
A  reputation  nobly  and  fairly  won  in  various  ix)stH,  for  thorough 
knowledge,  scientific  and  practical,  of  his  profession,  and  of  all 
that  a  soldier  should  know.  But  there  are  circimistances,  which 
have  yet  to  be  explained,  to  enable  us  to  understand  how  so 
eaatioiis  and  intelligent  an  officer  came  to  undeiTate  his  enemy 
to  the  extent  he  did,  and  under-estimate  the  strength  of  the 
position  the  Boers  held. 

All  the  eqdanations  in  the  world  will  fail  to  call  back  to  life 
the  gallant  General,  who  risked  all  in  a  vain  attempt,  boldly 
ooneeivad  and  executed,  to  retrieve  the  prestige  he  lost  in  his 
Ifalfc  engngement ;  nor  will  courts  of  inquiry,  or  Commissions, 
lestora  to  their  mourning  friends  our  gallant  officers  and  men, 
who  foQi^t  80  wellt  and  followed  their  General  even  to  almost 
cartam  deatii. 

Bot  there  are  many  points  which  require  to  be  cleared  up  in 
ftia  nmieKioiia  hnsinesB,  and  we  trust,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Childers' 
ionmmat  eort  tepliea  to  Sir  Henry  Tyler  and  other  members 
nkkVkmi^-,^^  qneelions  on  the  subject,  that  they  will  not  thus 

ihehed  a  most  important  inqniry,  through  the 
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ipse  dixit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  informatiou 
given  in  this  article  can  be  relied  on,  and  we  can  well  imderstand 
the  anxiety  of  Mr,  Childers  to  hush  up  the  matter  as  quickly  and 
as  quietly  as  possible.  But  there  are  other  considerations 
besides  those  of  a  Government  which  dclarcs  war  against  a  pack 
of  rebels,  and  after  having,  at  enormous  expense  to  the  country, 
sent  out  an  army  of  some  10,000  men,  and  a  general  who  had 
hardly  recovered  the  eJBfects  of  another  and  most  successful 
campaign,  suddenly  discovers,  after  three  decided  defeats  to  om' 
arms,  (strange  coincidence ! )  that  the  war  which  they  had 
declared  to  be  just  and  righteous,  was  nothing  more  than  a  case 
of  "  sheer  blood-guiltiness  !  " 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Transvaal  War. 
Standard,  15th  April  1881. 

Speaking  at  Frodsham  last  night,  Mr.  Tomkinson,  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  West  Cheshire,  read,  amidst  api)lause,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Premier  : — 

"  Dear  Mk.  Tomkixsox, — I  thank  you  very  much  for  yom*  letter 
and  enclosure.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  cordially  desire  your  success. 
One  of  my  sons  has,  I  think,  volunteered  liis  personal  services.  I  am 
glad  that  in  your  address  in  relation  to  the  Transvaal  you  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  avow  yoiu-  approval  outri<j:lit.  I  can  assure  you  tliat 
when  we  come  to  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  shall 
adopt  no  apologetic  tone  (applause).  It  was  a  question  of  saving  the 
comitry  from  sheer  blood-guiltiness.  I  cliioHy  regret  the  discussion 
because  it  will  oblige  us  to  go  back  and  censure  anew  what  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  spare. 

"  I  remain,  faithfidlv  vours, 

**  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

Had  any  other  statesman  than  Mr.  Gladstone  written  such  a 
letter  as  that  just  referred  to,  he  would  most  assuredly  be 
considered  a  fit  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylmn.  But  to  such 
surprises  and  changes  of  front  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
nation  has  ai)parently  got  accustomed.  The  late  Government 
was  frequently  accused  by  the  in-eseut  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
numerous  pilgrimages,  when  "  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of 
his  own  verbosity,"  of  being  a  "  Government  of  surprises."  But 
it  would  indeed  puzzle  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  point  out, 
during  the  whole  existence  of  that  Government,  a  fractional 
j)art  of  the  number  of  surprises  and  mines  sprung  upon  England 
Jbjr  hifj  own  Gorenmxeai  during  the  twelve  months  of  its  existence. 
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One  important  diflference,  however,  between  tbe  "  Burpriecs  "  of 
the  two  Governments  deservoa  to  be  noticed. 

The  "BurpriBBs"  of  the  late  Government  were  all  directed 
towards  the  same  goal.  The  improvement,  the  consolidation, 
the  welfare  of  tbe  Empire,  were  the  objects  it  bad  in  view ;  and 
it  was  no  doubt  a  gratifying  surprise  to  all  true  Britons,  to  find 
that  the  universally-acknowledged  effect  and  result  of  these 
"surpriscB"  was,  in  all  casss,  a  gain  to  England  in  the  scale 
of  natioDB ;  that  whereas  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  Government, 
England  had  Bonk  to  tbe  scale  of  a  fifth-rate  Power,  and  her 
voice  was  not  heard,  nor  even  asked  to  be  beard,  in  any  inter- 
national question,  England  was  "  surprised  "  to  find  that,  under 
the  late  Government,  she  had  a  Minister  and  a  Cabinet,  who 
soon  convinced  tbe  world  that  England  had  once  more  taken 
her  former  and  proper  place  at  tbe  council  of  the  great  nations. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  in  power  twelve  mouths.  During 
that  time  he  has  succeeded  iu  dragging  England,  as  formerly, 
into  the  very  lowest  and  most  grovelling  position  conecivablo 
even  for  a  fifth-rate  Power  to  occupy.  His  last  "  surprise  "  • 
is  indeed  a  sm^rise !  But  it  is  unfortimately  something  more. 
It  is  a  crime,  and  an  insult  to  tbe  British  Empire,  for  which  the 
Frime  Minieter  will  havo  to  answer  sooner  or  later.  Well  may 
even  the  most  Liberal  of  Liberal  journals  say  that  the  patcbed- 
np  peace,  made  with  irreepouBihle  leodei's  of  a  section  of  the 
Bo^,  is  totally  without  precedent !  We  have  hitherto  been 
taught  uid  accnstomed  to  think  that,  whether  Tories  or  Liberals 
oeonpy  the  position  of  Her  Mt^esty's  Government,  they  ar^ 
both  eqiuUly  csrefol  to  maintain  the  honour  of  tbe  great 
Empire  committed  to  their  charge.  Bat  we  have  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  England,  to  learn  the  bitterly 
famniliatiiig  lesson,  that  the  honour  and  the  prestige  of  England 
is  tu  play  but  a  very  Bnbordinate  iHirt,  and  that  the  Badical  tail 
in  tiie  preeent  Goremment  is  sufficiently  strong  and  unpatriotic 
to  Ibroe  Vx.  Gladstone  to  eat  his  own  words,  and  to  make  him 
ftfltifBlw  ihati  whatever  may  be  his  own  feelings — if  he  even 

*  Ve  DMil  not  hero  refer  to  t!ie  Irish  Land  Bill,  which  oui  hardly  be  oftllad 
aAOr^iriae.  u  Ur.  Gladatoae's  Icgialation  tocInUnd  hM  ftlwftys  bean  dinotly 
hi  kraur  of  rebellioD  and  the  rebellioiu,  at  ths  sxpmM  of  tih«  loTsl  and  pe«M- 
•ble.  Bislriah  Lcuid  BUI  is  nothing  mon nor  Um  than* wp  to PanuU A Oo-i 
•£d  Uie  n^tators  who  live  nod  tatteo  on  U>  WMk-miiidad  Iwglalatinn.  fnm 
hia  own  looutb  be  has  given  tbe  rebels  tbril  tact,  arotifaHa  ha  lutarnwdtha 
«wk1  di«(  hie  reiMuii  lor  legi^liaiug  saorilega  by  nbUag  ttia  Iitab  ObvEdk.  '<na 
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knows  them  himself — ^he  has  been  obliged  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  the  force  of  circiunstances  are  too  strong  for  him. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  World  of  20th  April  1881,  and 
this  language  expresses  truthfully  and  'v\ithout  exaggeration  the 
exact  sentiments  of  every  man  in  this  kingdom  who  has  not  yet 
been  educated  down  to  the  level  of  Eepublican  Radicalism.  It 
is  no  question  of  ConseiTative  or  Liberal,  Whig  or  Tory.  It  is 
a  question  which  any  man  can  think  out  for  himself.  And  no 
matter  in  what  wonderful  and  mysterious  a  whirlwind  of  words 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  ti'y  to  explain  and  excuse  his  conduct  to  the 
House  of  Commons  when  this  question  of  **  sheer  blood-guilti- 
ness "  comes  on  for  discussion,  he  will  sm'ely  find  that  all  true 
and  honest  Liberals,  equally  with  the  strongest  Conservative 
in  the  kingdom,  fail  to  see  in  his  job  of  the  Transvaal  Peace 
anythmg  but  disgrace,  shame,  and  dishonour  to  the  gi'cat 
Empire,  of  which  Liberals  ai'c  as  proud  as  Conservatives. 

The  World,  20th  April  1881. 

**  He  (Mr.  Gladstoue)  has,  it  is  said,  akcady  once  wrecked  his  party ; 
he  is  now  supposed  to  be  intent  upon  ruining  his  country.  Much 
of  this  uneasuiess,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  '  society/  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  certainly  looks  as 
if  we  had  reached  a  new  point  of  departure,  and  as  if  the  affau*s  of  the 
coimtry  were  to  be  conduct^^d  ui>on  principles  novel  in  the  history  of 
English  Administration.  ...  No  English  Government  has  ever  yet 
attempted  anything  like  tlic  Boer  peace.  The  recognition  of  American 
Independence  is  without  any  real  analogy  to  it,  because  it  is  destitute 
of  those  peculiar  incidents  of  humihation  which  have  marked  the 
comse  of  events  in  South  Africa.  It  is  clear  that  the  original  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  was  a  mistake.  If,  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  had  shown  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
had  made  over  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers,  their  jiolicy  would  Lave 
been  sharply  criticised  m  Parhament,  but  it  would  have  been  approved 
in  the  country,  and  it  would  have  been  comprehensible.  If,  again, 
when  it  was  plain  that  the  Boers  intended  fighting  in  December 
last,  the  Government .  .  .  had  made  a  settlement  with  the  Boers,  the 
proceeding  would  have  been  less  unobjectionable,  but  the  country 
would  have  understood  it.  A  third  opportunity  of  escaping  disaster,  and 
getting  out  ot  the  mess  with  only  a  minimum  of  disgrace,  presented 
itself  after  the  war  had  begun,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Emger,  peace 
negociations  were  actually  opened.  The  ooIleotiYe  responsibility  for 
having  lot  this  ohanoe  go  by  rests  with  the  Cabinet ;  the  individual 
responsibility  rests  entirely  with  Lord  Kimberley.  To  the  indaoision, 
the  delay,  the  confdsion,  and  to  what  looks  nnooimnanly  like  the  orau 
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stupidity  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  must  be  referred  the  bloodsliod 
>nd  disj^race  which  followed,  and  tlic  mean  catastrophe  iii  which  the 
whole  pitiable  busiuees  has  cubninated.  The  Governmeut  waged  war 
witli  the  Boers,  received  three  dcf>.-ats,  and  then,  on  the  plea  that  the 
war  is  iniquitoua,  make  peace  on  the  same  terms  ou  which  it  was  open 
to  them  to  have  coucludcd  it  three  months  earlier.  If  the  war  was 
iuiquitous  whv  was  it  not  avoided  ;  as  it  might  liave  been  avoided  by 
Ik  fiar  more  creditable  sm-render  than  that  which  we  eventually  made  ? 
If  it  was  not  iniquitous  to  enter  npon  it,  why  should  it  have  been 
iniquitous  to  briug  it  to  an  honourable  end '?  What  is  the  inference  ? 
Wliy,  surely  this  ;  that  the  iniquity  lay,  not  in  the  war,  bnt  in  its 
disastrous  results.  Notliing  hke  this  has  ever  before  happened  iu 
English  annals.  It  is  not  wonderful  if  persons  who  have  no  taint  of 
Cliauvinism  about  them  are  disgusted  and  disheartened,  and  ask  with 
amazement,  What  next  ?  " 

The  South  African  Associntion,  at  31,  Lombanl  Sti'ect,  has 
received  the  following  telegrams : — 

(From  the  Mayor  of  Graharastown.) 
"  Public  opinion  here,  as  known,  rc^'ards  the  settlement  (with  the 
Boen)  with  great  alarm. 
"  9th  AprU  1B81." 

(From  the  Mayor  of  Port  Elizabeth.) 
"Following  Besolntion  carried  unanimously  at  largest  meeting 
erer  held  here  : — This  Meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  terms  of  peace 
tonoeded  to  the  inanrgent  Boers  are  dishonouring  to  the  British 
£mpre,  will  inflict  grievous  wrong  npon  tlie  loyal  inhabitants  of  the 
InnsvBAl,  both  Dutch  and  English,  and  are  calculated  to  lower  the 
pmtige  of  British  authority  amongst  the  native  tribes  of  South  Africa, 
tad  thus  liMd  to  much  forther  troubles  and  bloodshed. 
•' lath  April  1881." 

Wi^  regard  to  Sir  George  Colley,  attention  has  already  beeu 
diiBetad  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine  for  March  last,  in  an 
article  by  "  Centurion,"  to  the  fact  that  he  waa  left  in  command 
of  a  ridiculously  insufficient  body  of  men  to  cope  with  diffi- 
culties iu  the  Transvaal.  These  diffionltieB  had  uisen,  and 
discontfnt  was  openly  shown  montiiB  befm^.  So  long  ago  aa 
December  it  was  well  known  that  the  rising  of  the  Boers  was 
but  a  matter  of  time,  nod  still  nothing  vas  done.  For  thia 
moBstnniH  negligence  who  is  to  blame  ?  It  was  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  advice  that  the  troops  were  harried  ont  of  the 
country  after  the  Zulu  war,  and  that  a  force  totally  inadeqaate 
ifWuUeBt  distoriutiiM  over  BO  extended  a  froBtisr 
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and  country  was  left  at  Sir  George  CoUey's  disposal.  Is  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  also  to  blame  for  having  made  light  of  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  in  December  last,  that  a  serious  nsing  was 
about  to  take  "place  ?  And  can  one  believe  the  rumoiu:  that 
the  object  in  so  doing  was  in  order  that  he  (Sir  Garnet  Wol- 
seley) should  be  again  called  upon  to  "  save  his  country  "  by  going 
to  Natal  in  command  of  sufficiently  and  safely  large  reinforce- 
ments ?  We  can  hardly  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  but  the 
fact  remains,  that  someone  is  to  blame ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  Sir  Gai'net  Wolseley  offered  his  services  at  an  early  hour  on 
Monday  morning  (the  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
of  Sir  George  CoUey's  death)  proves  at  least  that  he  anticipated 
some  such  result  as  that  natm^ally  to  be  expected,  from  the  advance 
by  Colley  on  the  Newcastle  route,  and  from  the  smallness  of  his 
force.  Sir  George  Colley  was  deliberately  allowed  by  the  Home 
authorities  to  advance  by  the  Newcastle  route,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  perfectly  well  kno'v\-n  by  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment that  if  he  did  so  he  would  undoubtedly  court  great 
loss  of  life,  if  not  actual  defeat  and  annihilation. 

Su-  Henry  Tyler  asked  Mr.  Childers  in  the  last  session  of  the 
House,  whether  the  dangers  of  this  route  were  not  pointed  out 
to  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  whether  an  alternative  route 
was  not  only  suggested  to,  but  accepted  by  that  Department ; 
and  whether  this  information  was  telegraphed  to  Sir  George 
Colley.  Mr.  Childers  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  congratulated 
upon  his  answer ;  but  it  is  in  perfectly  correct  keeping  with  the 
answers  made  by  the  Government  to  any  member  who  asks 
questions  in  the  least  degree  embaiTassing.  It  is  also  admirably 
in  keeping  with  the  answer  of  another  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  informed  the  House,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  maintained,  is  maintaining, 
and  would  continue  to  maintain  British  supremacy  in  the  Trans- 
vaal '* !  We  commend  this  answer  in  particular,  to  the  notice 
of  those  members  who  have  hitherto  been  under  the  impression 
that  an  English  gentleman,  not  to  say  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  means  what  he  says,  and  says  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Childers'  answer  to  Sir  Henry  Tyler  was  to  the  effect  that 
an  officer  who  had  formerly  been  a  subaltern  in  the  service 
(poor  subalterns !)  had  given  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Transvaal,  but  that  he,  Mr.  Childers,  did  not  think  very  much 
of  subalterns  in  general,  or  of  this  late  snbaliem  in  particular. 
Now,  with  great  respect  to  Mr.  Ohildersi  we  beg  to  say  that  ibe 
facts  are  not  exactly  as  the  Secretary  of  War  has  agMmoi 
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tliem  ;  and  as  tve  happen  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  re-stating  them. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  of  the  Intelligence  Department  sent  for 
the  officer  referred  to,  and  examined  him  vdth  regard  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  a  report  waa  furnished  by  this  officer,  irhich  we 
print  below.  The  alternate  route  suggested,  was  accepted  by  the 
Intelligence  Depai'tmeut ;  and  hod  the  sensible  advice  given 
therein  been  followed,  we  should  almost  certainly  not  now  have 
to  lament  the  disasters  and  disgraces  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  question  then  arises,  wlio  is  responsible  for  having  changed 
this  proposed  route  after  Sir  Archibald  Alison  was  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  the  Newcastle  route  7 

We  believe  we  are  right  in  stating  that  the  Intelligence 
Department  reports  to  the  Quartermaster-General. 

Is  it  dne,  then,  to  Sir  Crarnet  Wolseley,  that,  without  knowing 
the  dangers  of  tlie  Newcastle  route  personally,  be  took  upon 
himself  to  cancel  the  alternate  route,  ichich  would  have  taken 
the  Boen  in  rear,  and  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  idea  as  absurd? 
If  BO,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  much  to  answer  for ;  and  the 
"  military  advisers  "  of  the  Secretai-y  of  War  (among  whom  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  may  be  said  to  be  primus  inter  omneg)  cannot 
be  congratulated  upon  their  combined  wisdom. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  some  independent  member  will  sift 
ttuB  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  will  not  pei'mit  any  evasion  such 
u  haa  been  hitherto  practised.  The  finale  of  this  rebel  fight  is 
disgnwefnl  enough,  but  someone  haa  yet  to  be  made  accountable 
Sox  the  blood  of  our  gallant  officers  and  men  who  were  sacrificed  to 
the  eelflBfa  blundering  and  the  sleepy  red-tapeism  existing  in  its 
vont  fonns  in  our  Home  War  Departments. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  War  Office  by 

Colinid  fii'Ilmnrn- 

With  xegwd  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  South  Africa, 
(Mffniil  Gfllmore's  great  experience  of  that  coontry  justified  hiB 
tf  and  evente  seem  to  havfl  proved  its  soandness. 

"  13,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

"  19ih  January,  1881. 

"  Sib, — ^I  bavu  the  honour  to  request  that  yoa  will  place  before 

[  HJR.H.  the    Cammandcr-in-Chief  the  following  TiewH  ariaing 

from  my  practical  experience  of  the  oonntriea  mentioned,  and 

.  trust  £  may  be  pardoned  stating  that  I  feel  eonfident  that  ifthey 

■iWiilhlllllli)  I  li  I  iwdahedrTi^MB jWBded,  and  an  ifnwiniiitt^ 
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and  Buccesful  termination  to  the  rebellion  in  the  Transvaal  be 
accomplished. 

"  (1.)  To  retain  a  suflSciently  large  force  among  the  Drakens- 
berg  in  Natal,  to  command  the  passes  from  the  Transvaal. 

**  (2.)  Not  to  attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the  Drakenberg 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  or  to  the  eastward  of  it,  as  the 
country  is  so  rugged  and  impracticable,  that  a  few  deteraiined 
men  could  hold  an  immensely  superior  attacking  force  com- 
pletely at  bay.  To  take  the  baggage  of  an  army  through  them, 
with  the  facilities  of  transport  afforded  by  Natal,  would  be  a 
practical  impossibility;  at  all  events  it  must  of  necessity  become 
much  scattered,  and  would  be  productive  of  tedious  and  vexatious 
delays. 

"If  the  above  assertions  are  con-ect — and  I  think  enquu*y 
will  prove  them  to  be  so — the  only  course  open  by  which  an 
army  can  be  brought  into  the  Transvaal  to  oppose  the  rebels,  is 
by  the  eastern  province  of  South  Africa. 

"  (8.)  Having  diseml)arked  at  Algoa  Bay,  the  troops  would 
proceed  to  Hopetown  on  the  margin  of  Griqualand  West.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  describe  this  part  of  the  route,  as  it  is  well 
known,  and  no  opposition  need  be  anticipated ;  it  is,  moreover, 
well  stocked  with  horses  and  oxen,  to  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices. 

"  (4.)  Cross  Griqualand  West  by  Kimberly  and  Klip-drift,  and 
there  cross  the  Vaal  river,  which  follow,  till  it  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Transvaal  territory.  The  country  is  level,  with 
occasional  coppies.  Waggon  travelling  is  here  so  good,  that 
there  are  few  places  where  eight  or  even  a  dozen  of  these 
liunbering  conveyances  could  not  go  abreast.  Water  is  not 
abundant  between  Hopetown  and  the  Modder  river,  and  again 
it  is  scarce  between  that  river  and  the  Vaal  river ;  still,  sufficient 
can  always  be  obtained  for  all  necessarj'  purposes  from  the 
numerous  farm  tanks  bj^  the  route.  Better  ground  for  regular 
troops  to  work  upon  than  this  could  not  be  desired.  Formidable 
watercourses  .there  arc  none,  and  a  few  light  field  guns  would 
soon  prevent  such  an  enemy  as  the  Boers  offering  opposition  to 
traversing  the  minor  ones  that  exist. 

''(5.)  The  Transvaal  reached,  the  line  of  march  would  be 
within  easy  access  of  the  Yaal  river  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
ihroiigh  Christiania,  Blounhof,  Makwasi,  and  Elerksdorp.  The 
eonntry  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  waggon  transport,  and  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  regular  troops.  Abundant  supplies  of 
eattle,  pasture  and  forage  should  be  easily  obtained.    Piiel^ 
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however,  is  scarce,  as  a  total  absence  of  timber  cxistfi,  except 
by  watercourse  margins.  The  village  of  Klerksdorp  n-onld,  I 
think,  be  the  first  place  that  the  rebels  would  make  a  stand.  If 
the  position  they  selected  ivas  amonp  the  coppies  to  the  north  of 
the  village,  by  a  short  march  of  three  miles  to  the  east  open 
and  level  land  will  be  found,  oxtunding  to  the  possible  rear  of 
the  enemy,  and  wliere,  doubtless,  their  horses  would  he  found. 
Fourteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Klerksdoi-p  is  Hartebeast- 
fontein,  surrounded  by  immense  fields  and  gardens,  and  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  every  description  of  aiiimal  food.  From 
Klerksdorp  to  Potchefstroom  is  but  twenty  miles ;  water  not 
abundant  but  obtainable,  particularly  at  Cowcumber  Spruit, 
about  baJf  diBtanie.  The  country  is  open,  and.  with  few  excep- 
tions, very  flat.  The  town  sliould  be  entGre<l  from  the  sontb.  as 
the  country  on  that  side  is  o^x-n  and  abundantly  supplied  witlt 
water :  an  iwlmirable  catuping-ground  with  luxuriant  grass-lands 
is  aJso  to  be  found  in  this  dii-eetiou. 

"  (6.)  From  Potchefstroom  to  Heidleberg,  about  seventy-five 
miles,  the  characteristics  of  the  country  are  much  the  same  as 
the  sniTOundings  of  the  first-mentioned  town.  On  the  fourth 
day's  march,  water  may  be  found  scarce,  viz.  between  Klip  river 
and  Blessbok  spruit,  othei-wise  farms  will  be  seen  every  hour 
or  two.  The  old  waggon  route  is  good  for  an  African  road,  and 
there  is  no  obstruction  near  it  that  can  prevent  the  advance  of 
regular  troops,  or  cause  a  tedious  delay  to  the  transport. 

*'  (7)  From  Heidleberg  to  "Wessclstroom  is  through  a  country' 
poBsesBed  of  nnmerons  farms,  and  consequently  well  watei-cil. 
There  are  no  impedimenta  along  the  road  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  conse  more  than  temporary  delay  to  the  advance  of  oui* 
tnops,  bnt  aa  so  many  eminent  military  men  have  lately 
tr&Telled  along  it  en  route  to  Pretoria,  then:  knowledge  on  such  a 
pcdni  miut,  of  necessity,  be  more  valuable  than  mine. 

**  The  advantages  which  I  think  would  result  from  adoption  of 
■hwreare, — 

^(a)  That  the  travelling  is  comparatively  easy. 
'())  That  the  su]}erionty  of  our  discipline  and  arms  in  such 

open  and  level  country  would  enable  us  to  defy  any 

number  tbt>  tnetay  could  bring  agaisai  us. 
'  (r)  That  our  field  artillery  conid  be  used  most  efFeetiTely- 

nnd  efficiently. 
'  (d)  "Hiat  we  should  come  between  the  rebels  and  their  base 

of  BupplieB  ^Bie  Orange  Free  State)  for  ammTinition, 
"  f  all  ttie  aeeoaaarieB  of  Hfe. 
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"  (c)  That  a  force  having  an-ived  in  Wakerstroom,  the  insur- 
gents now  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Drakenbcrg 
must  of  necessity  retire,  or  submit  to  be  starved  out. 

"  (/)  Lastly,  the  beneficial  effect  such  a  disi)lay  would  have 
upon  the  natives,  who  have  not  forgotten  the  wrongs 
and  outrages  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
former  bond-masters. 

"  I  have,  *S:c. 

(Signed)        "  PARKER  GILLMORE, 

"  Late  Lieutenant  1st  Royal  Scots. 

"  To  Sir  A.  Alison,  &c.  &c.  &c., 

*'  Horse  Guards,  Pall  Mall." 

Comment  on  this  rei)ort  from  an  officer  who  rode  across  the 
Transvaal  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  war  is  unnecessary.  We  need 
but  call  attention  to  the  date  of  this  report,  viz.  the  19th  January 
1881,  which  om*  readers  will  remember  was  long  before  the  date 
of  the  disasters  which  occun-cd  to  Sir  George  CoUey's  force  in 
Natal. 

One  other  subject  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

A  bitter  controversy  has  lately  been  waged  in  the  daily  press 
as  to  the  chai-actor  of  the  Boer  race.  Wc  do  not  propose  to 
enter  at  length  upon  the  subject,  because  those  persons  who 
look  upon  the  Boers  as  pious  and  God-fearing  Christians,  consist 
solely  of  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  theoretical. 
Whereas,  all  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  the  country 
and  of  the  people,  hold  exactly  opposite  opinions. 

But  we  presume  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the 
Boers  will  respect  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  The  Life  and  iJiscoveries  of 
David  Livingstone,  F.R.G.S.,  by  J.  Ewing  Ritchie,  author  of 
Modern  Statesmen,  &c,,  and  published  by  James  Sangster  &  Co.y 
Paternoster  Row. 

"  These  Boers  mode  the  people  work  for  them  without  pay 
and  were  altogether  very  bad  neighbours.  Children  and  slaves 
were  captured  by  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Living  in 
the  midst  of  a  native  population  much  larger  than  themselves, 
and  at  fountains  far  removed  from  each  other,  they  rule  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  were  in  somewhat  the  same  insecure  position  as 
were  the  American  slave-holders  of  the  Soathem  States.  These 
Boers,  as  it  is,  dare  not  settle  in  Kaffirland,  where  they  would 
Lave  to  fight,  bat  amongst  the  Bechuanas,  as  a  much  mora 
peaceable  people.    The  fioers,.  loving  slaTery,  and  ihe  slaTeaty- 
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hating  Liringstonc  Boon  came  into  ikadly  contact.  He  abhorred 
their  ways.  They  wanted  him  to  be  a  spy  on  the  tribe. 
Gradually,  in  the  \Tiiitcr  time,  the  Boers  got  up  marauding  ex- 
peditiona,  and  conquered  BiUTOunding  tribes,  Actually  they  sent 
orders  to  Secbele  to  come  and  surrender  himself  as  their  vassal, 
and  to  stop  English  traders  from  proceeding  into  the  country 
with  fire-arms  for  sole.  Sechele  replied,  '  I  was  made  au  inde- 
pendent chief,  and  placed  here  by  God  and  not  by  you.  I  was 
never  conquered  by  Mosolikatse,  as  those  tribes  whom  you  rule 
over,  and  the  English  are  my  friends.  I  get  everything  I  .wish 
from  them,  and  I  cannot  hinder  them  from  going  where  they 
like.' 

"  The  Boers  wepe  overbearing,  and  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
Dr.  Livingstone,  who  stood  between  tbom  and  the  peaceful  and 
nuoffendiog  natives  whom  the  Boers  wished  to  enslave  and 
destroy.  'You  must  teach  these  blacks,'  said  Mr.  Headrich 
Fotgeiter,  the  commander-in-chief,  '  that  they  ore  not  equal  to 
OS.'  Other  Boers  said  to  the  Doctor  that  he  might  as  well  teach 
the  baboons  on  the  rocks  as  the  Africans,  Their  object  was  to 
get  the  Doctor  out  of  the  country,  and  for  tbis  purpose  they 
represented  everything  he  did  and  said  to  the  authorities  at 
the  Cape.  Encouraged  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Prctorius,  they 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  English  traders  going  post 
Edobeng,  by  expelling  the  Bechuanas  and  the  missionaries  as 
welL  Boasting  that  the  English  had  given  up  all  the  blsusks 
into  their  power,  and  had  agreed  to  aid  them  in  their  subju* 
gatkm  by  preventing  all  supplies  of  ammunition  fi-om  coming 
into  the  Beohnana  country,  they  assaulted  the  Bakwnins,  killmg 
ft  eouBidarable  nmnber  of  adults,  can-icd  off  two  hundred  of  the 
■efaool  ohildren  into  slavery.  The  natives  under  Sechele  defended 
themaelTeB  till  the  approach  of  night,  having  in  that  defence 
1  amonber  of  the  enemy,  the  first  ever  slam  in  the  country 
The  Doctor  received  the  credit  of  having 
:  to  kill  Boers  I  Hia  house,  which  hod  stood 
' -perfectly  eecure  for  years  under  the  protaction  of  the  natives, 
was  plundered  in  revenge.  En^ish  gentlemen  who  had  come 
iu  tho  footsteps  of  Mr.  Gumming,  to  hunt  in  the  country  beyond, 
and  had  deposited  large  quantities  of  stores  in  the  same  keying, 
and  upwards  of  eighty  bead  of  cattle,  OB  relays  for  the  retam 
journey,  were  robbed  of  all ;  and  when  they  came  back  to 
Kolobeng,  foand  thtt  skeletons  of  the  gnardians  strewn  all'oTK 
the  place.     Tho  books  of  a  good  lilanzy,  Uta  Dootoc'a  toIiRib  ia. 

^imkmlUmk^am*  got  j<fcw-  >wiy,  bok  \tadlb^  sL  Vd*  ^Mnm 
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"were  torn  out  and  scattered  over  the  place.  His  stock  of 
medicine  was  smashed,  and  all  his  fm-nitm'e  and  clothing 
carried  off  and  sold  at  public  aution;  and  these  things  wore 
done  by  men  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and  many  of 
whom  had  good  Huguenot  blood  in  their  veins.  Such  jire 
the  degrading  influences  of  slavery ;  not  upon  the  slaves, 
but  upon  the  slave-holders.  One  is  tempted  to  blame  the 
missionaries  for  not  having  taught  the  natives  to  rise  up 
against  the  Boers,  and  to  do  battle  for  their  violated  hearths 
and  homes. 

"  The  London  Missionary  Society's  report  for  1853  thus  refers 
to  the  subject : — 

"  *  Eeference  -was  made  in  the  last  report  to  the  precarious 
tenure  by  which  Dr.  Livingstone  held  possession  of  this  field  of 
labour,  to  the  proposed  emigration  of  the  Bakwains  to  a  more 
favoured  locality,  and  to  the  opening  prospects  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  the  regions  of  the  north. 

" '  Subsequent  events,  however,  of  a  most  unexpected  and 
disastrous  nature,  have  led  to  the  abrupt  abandonment  of  the 
station  both  by  the  missionary  and  his  people.  These  events 
are  detailed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  following  communication, 
dated  Kenunan,  20th  September  1852 : — 

"  '  "  On  the  28th  ult.  600  Boers  and  700  natives  appeared  in 
the  Bakwain  country.  The  natives  were  compelled  to  accom- 
pany them.  Before  going  to  Sechele's  town,  they  sent  a  party 
with  foiu:  waggons  down  the  Kolobeng  to  my  house.  The  town 
is  eight  miles  distant,  and  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  Bak- 
wains the  house  was  guarded  by  a  few  Balala  placed  by  it  for 
that  piui^ose  by  Sechele.  It  remained  in  perfect  security  for 
two  years,  and  gentlemen  passing  northward  deposited  a  portion 
of  their  stores  in  it  till  theii*  retm^n.  And  so  far  a^  the  Bakwains 
were  concerned,  these  stores  were  as  safe  as  if  under  Chubb'a 
locks  in  London.  Well,  the  Boers  broke  it  open,  tore  all  my 
books,  and  scattered  the  leaves  all  over  the  place ;  destroyed 
my  medicines  by  smashing  the  bottles  against  the  adjacent 
rocks,  carried  away  all  the  best  furniture,  and  broke  the  rest ; 
took  the  smith's  forge,  all  the  tools,  com-millB,  and  certain 
stores  of  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  left  by  English  gentlemen  who  bad  gone 
to  Bebituane's  country.  The  whole  body  of  the  Boers  then  went 
to  Sechele's  town,  and  attended  church  there,  Mebalwe,  a  native 
teacher,  condaeting  the  service.  After  the  afternoon  service 
tfaey  told  Sechele  to  send  away  his  women  and  children,  far  they 
Aad  come  to  Sgbt  wiib  bun,  becanse,  though  repeatedly  oidered 
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by  tbcm  to  prevent  Englishmen  going  northwards,  he  had  not 
only  permitted,  but  encouraged  them.  He  replied  that  he  was  a 
man  of  peace,  and  asked  why  he  should  obstruct  Englishmen, 
who  had  always  treated  him  well.  Next  morning  they  com- 
meueed  to  fire  on  the  town  with  swivels.  It  soon  took  fire,  and 
the  flnmes  having  compelled  the  women  and  children  to  flee,  and 
the  men  to  huddle  together  on  a  small  hill  in  the  to^vn,  the 
Boera  killed  sixty  natives.  The  men,  however,  kept  their 
position  the  whole  day  on  the  hill,  and  killed  tlm*ty-five  of  the 
Boers.  The  Boers,  having  horses,  carried  off  all  the  cattle  of 
the  "Wanketse  and  Bakwaius.  They  burnt  or  can-ied  off  all  the 
corn  of  the  three  tiibcs.  My  cattle,  and  those  of  the  three 
native  teachers  were  also  can-ied  off."  '  .  .  . 

" '  Beyond  the  present  boundary  of  British  rule,  however,  the 
treaty  formed  in  the  year  1852  with  tlie  Transvaal  Boers  by 
M^jor  Hogg  and  Mr,  Owen,  the  commissiouers  of  oiu-  Govern- 
ment, threatens  the  most  dangerous  results  to  the  liberty  and 
hves  of  the  aborigines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  by 
this  treaty  there  was  granted  to  these  old  adversaries  of  British 
interests  the  fi'ee  impoi-tation  from  the  colony  of  Hre-aians  and 
ammunition,  the  same  right  was  strictly  denied  to  the  native 
tribes :  and  thus  they  wore  left  without  the  means  of  self-defeuce 
against  the  hostile  aggi-essions  of  tliCBo  invaders  of  their  country. 
The  inflaence  on  the  minds  {)f  the  natives,  thus  delivered  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  theii'  enemies,  nill  be  seen  in  the  burning 
words  of  a  native  chief  addressed  to  Mr.  Moffat : — 

'"  "  Do  you  not  see,"  said  he,  "  that  without  a  fault  ou  our 
{Murt,  va  hirTe  been  shot  down  like  game  9  Do  you  not  see  that 
we  are  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  Boers,  who  ai-e  eating  our 
meat,  and  drinking  our  milk?"  And  raising  his  voice  to  a 
higher  key,  he  aaked  :  "  Whei-e  ore  our  children  ?  When  fathers 
and  mothers  lie  down  at  night  they  ask,  'Where  are  our 
ebSdren  ?  *  and  when  they  rise  in  the  morning  they  ask, '  Where 
ve  oar  bobb  uid  our  daughters  ? '  and  because  there  ia  none  to 
answer  they  weep.  They  have  wept  this  morning,  they  will 
weep  again  to-nigbt.  Are  the  "Boesn  to  be  pennitted  to  kill  ub 
I'Onr  children  may  become  their  slaves  ?  Did  we  ever  injure 
1t^  If  v/e  did,  let  the  Boer  whom  we  injured,  or  whose 
i  goats  we  stole,  comd  and  bear  witness.  It  is  because 
ne  not  white  skins  that  we  are  to  be  destroyed  like 
i  (beasts  of  prey).  Wiij  do  the  Engliah  Basist  the  Boers  ? 
a  power  ovor  landi  that  wn  luA  Vluant 
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know  the  Boors  ?  You  Lave  spoken  about  what  the  Word  of 
God  says ;  have  not  the  English  the  Word  of  God  ?  And  have 
not  the  Boers  the  Word  of  God  ?  Are  we  alone  to  obey  the 
Word  of  God,  because  wo  are  black  ?  Are  white  people  not  to 
obey  the  Word  of  God  because  they  are  white  ?  We  are  told 
that  the  English  love  all  men.  They  give  or  sell  ammunition 
and  guns  to  the  Boers,  who  have  red  teeth,  to  destroy  us ;  and 
if  we  ask  to  buy  powder  we  can  get  none !  No,  no,  no  !  Black 
men  must  have  no  ammunition,  they  must  serve  the  white  man. 
Is  this  love  ?    The  English  are  no  friends  of  the  black  man."  ' 

"  This  question  of  the  Boers  is  no  new  one.  When  Mr. 
Pringle  went  out  amongst  them,  he  found  but  few  of  them  who 
could  read  even  the  New  Testament  without  stammering  and 
spelling ;  yet  they  considered  it  a  shocking  degradation  to  sit 
down  amidst  a  party  of  Hottentots.  All  along  they  seem  to 
have  been  jealous  of  Englishmen  and  especially  of  missionaries, 
and  their  conduct  to  the  natives  had  been  atrocious. 

"  In  1825,  after  nan'ating  an  atrocious  miurder  committed  by 
Cornelius  Vandemest  on  some  poor  Kaffirs  who  had  been  sent  to 
him  to  sue  for  peace,  Mr.  Pringle  obsei*ves,  *  Nevertheless  I  would 
not  willingly  give  the  impression  that  Cornelius  Vanderncst  is  a 
mere  savage  ruffian.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  really  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  frontier  Boers,  and,  apart  from  his  hereditary 
prejudices  in  regai'd  to  the  natives,  is  generally,  and  I  believe 
justly,  considered  as  a  decent,  good-natured,  and  well-disposed 
person.  The  fact  is,  that  even  the  very  best  of  these  men  have 
been  trained  from  their  childhood  to  regai'd  Bushmen  and  Kaffirs 
with  nearly  the  same  feeling  as  they  regard  beasts  of  prey,  only 
with  far  more  rancorous  animosity,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  view  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  them  as  a  crime.  .  .  . 

"  *  I  should  be  very  thankful  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  state,* 
wrote  Mr.  Pringle  subsequently,  *  that  the  conduct  of  the  frontier 
colonists,  or  the  system  of  policy  pursued  towards  the  Kaffir 
tribes,  had  been  materially  improved  since  1825;  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that,  although  the  government  of  the  colony 
since  1826  has  been  administered  by  individuals  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  unworthy  personal  objects,  and  whose  zeal  for 
the  public  service  no  one  has  ever  doubted,  yet  through  some 
unhappy  fatality  the  old  wretched  policy  of  military  reprisals — 
the  commando  system — in  spite  of  former  ezposureB,  in  spite  of 
the  remonBtrances  of  Her  Majesty's  CommisBioner,  has  been 
allowed  to  continue,  and  up  to  the  latest  time  that  intelligence 
has  reached  England,  is  still  cazried  on  in  all  its  pristine 
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barbarity  and  injustice.'  As  an  illustration  of  tliis,  let  us  take 
a  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Pringlo  as  bnpijeuing  as  late  as  tbe  yeai* 
1630.  In  June  of  tbnt  yenr  a  commando  entered  Kaffirland  to 
make  reprisals  for  some  cattle  said  to  bavc  been  stolen  from 
the  frontier  Boers,  and  wbich  resulted  in  tbe  Boers  fii-ing 
on  scTcn  unai'med  Kaffirs,  witb  tbeir  chief,  and  shooting  them 
dead.  "When  tbe  party  reached  Fort  Williamson,  tbey  bad  a 
story  ready  as  usual.  The  commandant  waB  told  of  a  dreadful 
skirmish  -nitb  Soiio  and  his  men,  and  that  tbey  hod  been  forced 
to  fly  and  kill  some  of  the  Kaffirs  ;  and  this  report  vras,  as  usual, 
but  too  readily  credited  and  received.  One  of  the  Boers  soon 
after  babbled  the  real  facts  of  tbe  transaction,  and  the  account  was 
Eubstautiatcd  by  the  careful  examination  of  cye-mtnesses  on  the 
spot,  and  tbe  Kaffirs  received  no  redress.  It  is  certain  that  the 
man  under  -whose  orders  tbis  deed  of  bloodshed  was  done  was 
Peter  Erasmus, — was  one  of  tbe  principal  leaders  of  tbe  rebel 
Boers  in  1815,  one  of  tlie  principal  sharers  of  tbe  ceded  tLi-ritory 
in  1824  and  1825, — and  was,  when  Mr.  Pringle  wrote,  a  iield 
officer,  witb  undiminshed  favoui-,  under  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. 

"  At  Kuruman  our  traveller  was  detained  a  fortnight  by  tbo 
btsaking  of  a  waggon-wheel.  It  was  well  tbat  it  was  so,  other- 
wise the  doctor  -would  have  suffered  in  tbe  attack  ci-uelly  and 
vantonly  made  on  the  Bakwnins  by  tbe  Boers.  It  was  an 
miwarrantable  affair.  There  was  no  excuse  for  it  in  any  offence, 
Buch  as  cattle-stealing,  committed  by  tbe  Bakwains.  If  a  single 
am  of  tbe  kind  bad  occurred,  tbe  Doctor  declares  he  would  have 
humn  it.  All  tbat  was  alleged  against  Scchelo  by  the  Boers 
ma,  tiiat  he  was  *  getting  too  saucy.'  The  same  people  were 
eoDBtantly  complaining  of  tlie  Doctor,  that  be  bad  taught  tbo 
n^Tes  to  kill  Boers.  The  latter  believed  tbat  they  bad  a 
eominiesion  to  pillage  and  destroy  at  tbeir  -will ;  tbat  tbey  were 
fo  do  to  the  natives  as  tbe  Jews  to  tbe  Couaanites  of  old.  Tbe 
attaek  in  the  present  instance  appears  to  have  admitted  of  no 
apology' ;  and  yet  Sechele  in  vain  travelled  as  for  oa  tbe  Gape  in 
Hcarcli  of  redress,  and  with  the  full  belief  tbat  the  English 
Govenimont  would  sea  justice  done  to  him.     Becbele  met  vith 

'  Livingstone  on  his  way  down  to  the  Cape.    He  woold  hear  of  no 

[  refusal. 

'Will  not  the  Queen  listen  to  me,  supposing  I  should  reach 

?  ■*  he  flskcd  of  tbo  missionary. 

"Ibdicveshc  would  listen;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  to  her/ 
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" '  Well,  I  aball  rcacb  her.' 

"Alas!  poor  Sechele  got  no  farther  than  the  Cape,  though 
some  English  officers  whom  he  met  trith  at  Bloemfontein  invited 
him  to  dine  'n'ith  them,  listened  to  his  sad  story,  and  amongst 
themselves  subscrihed  money  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
journey.  It  was  thus  the  news  of  tbe  attack  of  the  Boers  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Moffat  by  Sechele's  wife,  who  hod  hidden  in  a 
cleft  of  tlie  rock  over  -which  a  number  of  tbe  Boers  -were  iii-iug, 
and  where  the  crjing  of  her  babe  nearly  discovered  her  to  the 
enemy.     The  letter  is  as  follows  ; — 

" '  Friend  of  my  heart's  love,  and  of  all  the  confidence  of  my 
heart ;  I  am  undone  by  the  Boers,  who  attacked  me,  although  I 
bad  no  guilt  with  them.  They  demanded  that  I  should  be  in 
their  kingdom,  and  I  refused.  Thoy  demanded  that  I  should 
prevent  the  English  and  Griquas  from  passing  (noi-th wards).  I 
replied :  These  are  my  friends,  and  I  can  prevent  no  one  (of 
them).  They  came  on  Saturday,  and  I  besought  them  not  to 
fight  on  Sunday,  and  they  assented.  They  begau  on  Monday 
morning  at  twilight,  and  fired  with  all  their  might,  and  burned 
the  town  with  fire,  and  scattered  us.  They  killed  sixty  of  my 
people,  and  captured  women,  and  children,  and  men ;  and  the 
motiier  of  Baleriling  (a  former  wife  of  Sechele)  they  also  took 
prisoner.  They  took  all  the  cattle  and  all  the  goods  of  the 
Bakwains  ;  and  the  house  of  Livingstone  they  plundered,  taking 
away  all  his  goods.  The  number  of  waggons  they  had  was 
eighty-five,  and  a  cannon ;  and  after  they  had  stolen  my  own 
waggon  and  that  of  Macabe,  then  the  number  of  their  waggons 
(counting  the  cannon  as  one)  was  eighty-eight.  All  the  goods 
of  the  hunters  (certain  English  gentlemen  bmiting  and  exploring 
in  the  north)  were  burned  in  the  town  ;  and  of  the  Boers  were 
killed  twenty-eight.  Yes,  my  beloved  friend,  now  my  wife  goes 
to  see  the  children,  and  Kobus  Hae  will  convey  her  to  you. 
" '  I  am  Sechele, 

'"The  son  of  Mocboasele.' 

"  On  the  Slst  of  December,  185S,  our  travellers  reached  the 
town  of  Sechele,  known  as  Litabaraba.  Here  the  terrible  effects 
of  tbe  mnrderous  attack  of  tbe  Boers  were  bat  too  evident.  The 
people  were  haggard  and  lean ;  their  cattle  had  been  swept  amy 
by  the  Boers,  together  with  about  eighty-fire  draught  oxen  and 
proviaions  left  with  them  by  two  officers  on  their  travela  against 
their  retnm.  All  their  com  and  clothing  and  fnmitiire  vera 
coDBomed ;  the  commandant  Boholx  had  aetnally  appropriated 
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Secbele'a  children,  as  his  own  domestic  alareB.  Tbo  Doctor  ekt 
one  of  them  returned — a  little  boy,  who  Lad  been  allowed  to  roll 
into  the  fire,  and  there  were  three  large  unbound  open  sores  on 
different  ports  of  his  body.  Worse  treatment  it  vas  difficult  to 
imn^^ine ;  and  yet  tlie  Boers  claim  to  be  good  masters  and  much 
kinder  than  the  English  in  their  treatment  of  their  slaves,  Tho 
Bc'chuanas  are  much  attached  to  children,  espcciall;  boys.  Tbo 
children  were  the  easy  prey  of  the  Boers  ;  in  a  wild  conntry  like 
that  in  which  they  lived,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  adults." 

And  these  are  the  men  for  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dis- 
membered the  British  Empire,  and  to  whose  teuder  mercies  the 
entire  native  population  has  been  banded  over ! 
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THE    TAL-CHOTIALI    EOTITE. 

{Concluded.) 

By  Griffin  W.  Vtse. 


/  obtained  the  official  and  conjidential  information  contained  in 
the  following  article  wkiUt  serving  as  Field  Engineer  in  charge  of 
the  D.  G.  K.  Column,  Tal-ChotiaU  Field  Force,  Southern 
Afghanistan,  and  I  must  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  tiie  Marquia 
of  Hartington,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  pemtiiting  me  to 
pi^Ush  the  same. 


QmcB  my  first  article,  advocating  the  Tal-Ghottali  roate, 
appeared  in  the  April  ntunber  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine, 
it  has  been  announced  that  the  GoTenunent  have  chosen  that 
route  for  the  return  of  our  troops  &om  Kandahar.*  Does  this 
mean  that  the  Bolan  route,  on  which  so  many  millions  have 
been  expended,  has  been  proved  a  mistake?  And  is  the 
Jacobabad  and  Sibi  Railway,  the  supposed  vast  importance  of 
which  has  lately  been  so  prominently  brought  fmrward,  to  be 
iuolnded  amongst  our  blonders  in  Afghanistan  ? 

E&chi,  or  Each  Gand&va,  through  which  the  Sibi  Bailway 
nma,  is  described  in  the  conjidential  papers  of  GoTemmeni,  as 
"  a  deadly  desert."  The  cliinate  in  sommer  ia  "  awful ;  nnfii 
for  Europeans ;  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of  bdd-isimAm,  % 
desert  blast,  which,  travelling  in  naiTOW  currents,  'cuta  like  a 
knife,'  and  destroys  life  in  every  form  it  encounters."  In 
winter  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  at  that  season  the  Khan  of 
Khclat  and  the  wealthy  Brahnia,  as  well  as  the  Bind  Biluchie, 
resort  to  it  to  escape  from  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  highlaads.t 
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The  principal  cliaracteristics  of  the  province,  then,  are  its 
estcnt  of  lerol  &ui-face,  its  excessively  sultry  climate,  and  its 
etarcity  of  water  for  all  purpoecs.*  The  climate,  already 
niifavoiirably  mentioucd,  is  most  noxious  from  April  to  August, 
durinfi  which  time  travelling  is  attended  with  great  risk;  not 
only  from  the  hot  winds,  but  from  the  deadly  emanations  fi-om 
Ibe  Iieated  soil.  "With  regivrd  to  btid-i-aimi'im,  i.e.  "  the  blast  of 
death,"  which  prevails  from  the  middle  of  March  to  sometiraea 
late  in  September,  it  is  described  as  follows  in  No.  II.  Quai-ter- 
JBiister  General's  Dei»artment,  Intelligence  Branch,  C'onjidcniial. 

"  1st.    It  is  sudden  m  its  attack. 

"  2nd.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  cmi-ent  of  an-. 

"  8rd.   It  occui's  in  the  hot  months  (worse  hi  June  and  July). 

'•  4th.    It  takes  place  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

"  5th.  Its  course  is  straight  and  defined. 

"  tith.  Its  passage  leaves  a  narrow  track. 

"  7th.  It  bums  up  or  destroys  the  vitality  of  animal  and 
vegetable  existence  in  its  path. 

"  8th.   It  is  attended  by  a  well-marked  sulphurous  o<lour. 

"  9tb.   It  resemblos  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  and  the  cmi'ent  of 
^  is  gi-eatly  heated. 
"  lOtli.  It  is  iiot  accompanied  by  dust,  thunder,  or  lightning." 

The  natives  say  of  this  desei-t  country,  "  Khiidti  no  hjkagcr 
thordir " — "  God  has  let  go  His  hold  of  this  place,"  or  as  we 
aaj,  "  A  God-forsaken  country." 

The  Eichi  desert  lies  within  the  rainless  rcgion,t  hut 
occBsionally,  when  gi-eat  atmospheric  distui-bances  take  place 
daring  the  monsoon  season,  the  stoim  curi'cuts  from  the  east 
vnd  vest  meet,  and  break  with  tcri'ific  fury  in  the  Takari 
(Brilmiek)  Sibi  Hili  and  Mari  hills,  when  the  Nari  Lhiiii  and 
'  riven  become  quite  impassable,  and  the  floods  and 
n  tluoagh  the  desert,  sweeping  everything 
it,  and  join  the  waters  of  the  Indus.:];  Of  course 
rfiQotl  a  thing  as  the  desert  being  partiEiIly  flooded  happens  very 

'  Iatalli|[«nci>  TJepftTtiniiiil  (foifffrJeiilidf). 

I  "ttkVo^iiuuMiaiHiible  nxikmouatun*,  gnftt  grim  deicrta,  sltcniktiiig  with 
I  WuUliil  auip*  ot  verdutu-,  vrherevar  water  i»  there  ii  greenneM  bMiVty: 
'  iterouB  ImIdi  tiliraba.  ilato  treea. tamkineeiwe  ttBiB.  Oouidor  thkt  wida 
»  bvheoa  ot  tMii,  uiii[iC]',  silent,  lika  m  eMir).—.  dividing  lubitftUa  plao* 
f  IroDn  h»l>ital>Ie.  You  iu%  all  alone  Ui«n,  len>li>iwwitb  the  UnlnrM;  by  dftf 
i  •  Baroe  aan  bliulaff  Aawu  oa  it  witli  intolarkbla  radlaoee ;  1) j  ni^it  Uw  gcmt 
^4MpHMrcii  with  il*  BtaJM."— rhomw  Gar^U. 
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seldom — not  once  in  half  a  dozen  years — ^but  there  is  always  the 
risk  of  the  railway  in  places  being  carried  away.  Hughes  says : 
**  If  there  is  not  a  flood,  water  is  obtained  with  difficulty  during  the 
cool  season  from  wells  of  great  depth.  In  the  summer  months 
this  tract  is  almost  impassable,  from  the  absence  of  water  and 
the  prevalence  at  that  season  of  deadly  hot  winds."  "  The  heai 
of  the  Bolan  is  most  injurious  to  Europeans,  and  Dadar  and 
Sibi  are  not  only  very  unhealthy  in  the  siunmer,  but  the  water 
is  so  bad  as  td  produce  fevers  and  Asiatic  cholera."* 

The  Bolan  route  and  Sibi  Railway  can  only  be  used  in  the 
winter  months ;  in  times  of  war  or  emergency  we  cannot  depend 
on  it.  It  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to  send  troops  by  thia 
line  in  summer.  Otu:  casualties  and  losses  would  be  enormous, 
and  far  greater  than  in  any  campaign.  Besides,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  whole  alignment 
of  the  country,  the  great  distance  apart  of  the  stations,  the 
impossibility  of  defending  the  line  of  railway  in  a  desert, 
utterly  cut  off  from  all  communications,  it  could  very  easily  be 
rendered  perfectly  useless  in  a  few  n[iinutes,  at  half  a  dozea 
points,  by  a  band  of  determined  men,  which  would  render 
the  whole  line  of  railway  impassable  for  months.t 

It  requires  but  little  military,  engineering,  or  political  know- 
ledge to  see  that  for  strategical  purposes  the  Jacobabad  and 
Sibi  line  of  railway  is  dc  facto  useless.  Reflecting  minds  have 
not  wasted  their  time  in  protests  against  incontestable  facts. 
The  Government  of  India,  and  the  highly  paid  and  so  called, 
scientific  advisers  of  the  Public  Works  Department  have  added 
one  more  gigantic  blunder  to  their  long  roll  of  egregious 
mistakes^  costing  the  State  millions  of  money  for  a  folly  thai 
will  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Military  Engineers. 
Will  a  long-suffering  Home  Government  call  for  no  ezplanation 
of  this  and  other  profound  errors,  committed  by  visionary 
amateurs  ?  Is  the  Indian  Exchequer  to  be  continually  drained 
to  supply  money  for  unproductive  State  Railways,  canals^ 
fruitless  wars,  and  the  fancies  and  hobbies  of  impulsive  admixua* 
trators,  who  have  risen  by  accident  to  power  and  command  ?  f 

Since  writing  my  last  article  recommending  the  opening  oob 
of  the  Tal-Ghotiali  ronte  in  lieu  of  the  Sibi  and  Bolan  ooe»  I 
have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  distingaished  nuUtaiy  adft 
political  affieers,  members  of  the  past  and  present  GkyvermuBl^ 
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peers,  anil  several  3I.P,'a  on  botli  sides  of  the  House,  agreeing 
on  the  ^Iiole  with  my  proposals.  Some  well  known  and  dis- 
tinf^slied  men,  nnbiassed  by  party  polities,  have  been  good 
enough  to  study  and  criticise  certain  strategical  and  engineering 
points  of  the  basis  of  my  foi'mulfe  propounded  in  the  former 
article,  and  I  shall  endeavom'  to  answer  those  criticisms. 

To  be  brief,  my  views  in  a  condensed  form  are  as  follows : — 
Constitute  Mnltan  a  gaiTison   of  the    first  order,  and  make  it 
the  direct  militarj-  base  for  all  operations  in  Southern  Afghan- 
istan and  Beloochistan ;  link  the  Cliinab  with   the  Indus  at 
Dera-Gliazi-Khan,  hy  a  navigable  canal,  the  cost  of  which 
wonld  be  £40,000,  and  so  place  Multan   in  du-ect  communi- 
cation with    the   present  Indus   fiontier  at  all   seasons  of  the 
year.     A  line  of  railway  from  Dera-Ghazi-Khan  to  Tal  Chotiali 
rill  the  Chachur  pass,  could  be  constructed  very  economically* 
OS  there  are  dc  facto  no  engineering  obstacles  whatever  along 
this    alignment   of  country.    The  distance  from  Multan  can- 
tonment to  the  Indus  is  about  45  miles,  and  from  this  i>oint 
to  Tal  Chotiali  about  200,  or,  in  all,  under  250  miles.     AMiat 
is  wanted,  and  what  strategists  of  the  highest  repute  advocate 
and  insist  upon  as  being  absolutely  necessary,  is  the  possession 
of  a  point  d^appni    in   Southern   Afghanistan,  to   be    held   in- 
dependently of  any  Amu-  of  Kabul,  Khan  of  Khelat,  or  other 
petty  chieftain.     The  occupation  of  Tal  would  cause  no  jealousy 
— it  is  neatrol   ground.    It  is  a  gi-and  central  point.    It  lies 
aboot  midvay  between  the   militEiry  frontier  station  of  Dera- 
Ghasi-Ehan  and  Feshiu.    It  is  situated  on  a  high  platean,  8,600 
fieet  above  the  sea,  in  a  country  broken  by  hills,  valleys,  and 
otouiTB  tduns,  with  a  rich  soil  watered  by  perennial  streams, 
and  a  climate  tionBiderably  lower  in  temperature  than  that  of 
any  of  our  military  stations  west  of  the  Indus.t    Strategically 
I    have  shown  how    Tal  Chotiali  commands  all  the  passes 
fft'^"g  the  Bolant  and    the  chief  trading    routes    between 
XfaoKiBBin,  Soathem  Afghaoistan,  and  British  India.    In  ad- 
P  ^tion  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Tal  Chotiali  as  a  military 
I   station,  th«re  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  if  we  did  occupy  it 
I  'Ve  could  reduce  our  present  extended  frontier   stations  and 
[    oatpOHt«  along  tlie  base  of  the  Solieman  mountains  and  west 
I  «f  tiio  Indus,  all   of  which  are  hot  and   unhealthy.     This 
I    would    leoid    to  a  very  considerable  redaction  in  the  present 
I   nuh'tory  expenditure,  which,  in  itself,  onght  to  indnce  oar  legja- 
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lators  and  economists  to  cany  out  such  a  i)lan>  The  Tal 
Cbotiali  province  contains  coal  and  is  rich  in  minerals.  By 
cantoning  British  troops  at  this  point,  and  permanently  bringin*:; 
it  under  our  rule,  a  rich  agricultural  district  would  soon  be 
developed,  and  the  various  turbulent  tribes  who  live  entirely 
by  marauding  and  highway  robbery,  would  follow  the  example 
of  then-  now  peaceable  brethren,!  the  Laghiiris,  Maziiris,  Biigtis, 
Kosas  Gurchtinis,  Liinds,  Drishaks,  and  Khetrans,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  such  political  oflScers  as  Sh-  Eobert  Kandeman, 
Mr.  F.  W.  R.  Fryer,  Mr.  R.  I.  Bruce,  Major  Wylie,  and  others, 
have  become  staunch,  loyal,  and  true  friends  of  the  British 
Government,  and  obedient  to  the  law.J  What  all  who  have  the 
real  interest  of  the  country  at  heart,  the  development  of  om- 
great  Indian  empii-e,  and  the  peace  and  jn-osperity  of  oiu:  north- 
west frontier  should  m*ge  is  this — That  when  we  withdraw 
fi-om  Kandahar  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  some 
great  frontier  cantonment  should  be  selected  as  a  ^wf/tf  iVajijmiy 
and  that  Tal  Chotiali  should  be  the  spot  from  a  political,  a 
military,  a  strategic,  an  engineering,  and  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  As  a  very  humble  individual  who  has  spent  several 
3'eai's  on  the  frontier,  and  knows  the  peoj^le  and  the  country,  I 
beg  most  resi)ectfully  to  be  the  instrument  of  laying  this  state- 
ment of  facts  before  the  Government,  who  are  now  deciding  the 
matter  as  to  the  rectification  of  the  frontier,  and  the  location 
of  British  troops  in  Southern  Afghanistan  and  Biluchistan ; 
and  eai'uestly  hope  that  they  may  carefully  weigh  and  consider 
this  imx)ortant  matter. 

The  temperature  of  Fort  Munro  and  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Sulieman  mountains  is  almost  x)erfect,  and  the  climate  dry, 
bracing,  and  highly  invigorating. §  It  lies  bej'ond  the  influence 
of  the  great  monsoon  or  equinoctial  current,  and  consequently 

*  Official  Report  to  Government  of  India. 

t  /  mtide  this  »taUmeni  about  the  Bozdtlr*  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  the  9th 
of  April  loMt,  awl  someone^  who  wrote  anomjmously,  »aid  in  reply  a  few  day*  later 
that  he  was  **  startled  at  hearing  such  a  theory^  which  would  certainly  not  meet 
with  the  favour  of  economists"  To  those  wlto  know^  and  haee  recently  served  on 
our  Indian  frontier,  the  idea  of  gi Ding  employment  to  the  bonier  tribes  can  hardly 
cauu  surprise,  as  we  have  already  adopted  this  plan  most  successfully  with  some  of 
the  tribes-^the  Tjcghdris,  for  instance — and  the  revenue  reports  show  the  financial 
advantages  derived  by  Oovemment  from  encouraging  the  once  turimlent  clans  fa 
adopt  honest  civilised  habits.  In  speaking  of  the  Boxddrs,  I  did  eo  after  Hx 
years*  frontier  experience,  and  having  employed  them  as  Barkundaiis  to  escort 
Government  treasure,  and  aiso  as  overseers  to  supcrinteiid  important  puMie  «orJkf» 
and  I  always  fimmd  them  honest  andfaitltfkL 

X  Gonfldentiftl  Intelliganoe  Depftrtment. 
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h&s  no  regular  rains  nor  atorma.  The  aky  in  the  direction  of 
SciDil  is  frequently  overcaat,  and  heavy  black  clouds  roll  over 
the  Suliemans  only  to  break  and  disperse  its  they  travel  north.* 
There  is  more  rain  at  Tal  and  Chotiali  than  anywhere  elae 
along  the  entire  route.t  Why  ia  tlie  rainfall  on  the  whole  so 
trilling  throaghout  these  hare  mountainous  regions  of  Southern 
Afghanistan  and  Biliichistan?  I  maintain  that  without 
ahuntlai]t  vegetation  and  forests,  the  laws  of  nature  are  frus- 
trated ;  and  although  the  heavens  may  ho  charged  with  wateiy 
cloud!!,  not  a  drop  of  rain  will  fall  nulcsa  there  ore  ample 
fwests  and  cultivation  to  perform  the  laws  which  govern 
attraction.  There  ai-e  no  trees  to  he  seen  throughout  these 
regions  hut  a  few  stunted  wild  olive  (rtfirn  Eumpcea),  tamarisk, 
and  acacia  shrubs. t  Great  zeal  has  been  displayed  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Gladstone,  D.C.,  in  encouraging  the  natives  to  plant  trees 
along  the  base  of  the  Suliemaus  and  west  of  the  Indus,  and  the 
saying  on  the  frontier  is  that  he  is  as  fond  of  planting  trees 
as  his  distinguished  kinsman  is  of  cutting  them  down. 

The  Fonjab  Government  ti-ied  an  experiment  at  Chnngor 
Manger,  near  Lahore,  of  planting  a  forest  of  trees.  The  result 
has  been  that  in  twelve  years  the  rainfall  has  considerably 
increased  in  that  vicinity,  and  thereby  gi-eatly  reduced  the 
temperatore-l 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  good  work  of 
planting  trees  |[  be  largely  carrie<I  out  in  the  Dera-Ghazi-Khan 
diBtrict,  and  en  route  to  Tal,  that  water  which  is  at  hand  will 
bring  vegetation  and  cultivation,  vegetation  and  trees  will  bring 
xaiiif  and  the  frontier  in  time  will  have  as  great  a  rainfall,  and 
M  moderate  a  climate  as  other  regions  lying  in  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude. 

I  ham  been  asked,  why  not  adopt  the  more  direct  route  from 
Dna-Ghasi-Khan  to  the  Han  by  taking  either  the  Fort  Munro 
or  SaUii  Sawar  pass?  The  Fort  Munro  route,  as  I  have 
•faaady  aoggested  to  Government,  is  quite  practicable  for  laden 
1  by  diverting  the  road  in  places  and  choosing  the 
■dTantageona  contours    and    general  alignment  of   the 


Mililari/  aoietu  »/  IiM 
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aurpriBGil  Itiat  ths  luicieiiti 
■Lord  SltacontfiM, 
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Zeradan  valley,  a  far  better  road  than  the  present  one  can  be 
constructed  with  easier  gradients,  and  less  sharp  concave  and 
convex  curves.  But  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
it  can  only  be  classed  as  an^  auxiliary  military  road,  for  the 
altitude  of  6700  feet  less  2300  feet  equal  4400  feet  has  to  be 
overcome  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  60,000  feet,  or 
equivalent  to  about  1  in  11,  which  is  a  terribly  stiff  inclination. 

The  Sakhi  Sawar  pass  presents  considerably  less  obstacles 
than  this,  but  it  would  be  a  very  costly  line  for  a  railway — 
requuing  some  tunnelling,  two  viaducts,  several  bridges,  much 
blasting  of  rock,  heavy  embankments,  and  deep  cuttings.  By 
judicious  alignment  an  average  gradient  of  1  in  85  is  to  be 
found,  but  this  line  although  nearer  to  the  Han,  from  Dera- 
6hazi-£[han,  than  the  Chachar  pass,  could  not  be  constructed  under 
three  times  the  cost.  For  a  line  of  railway  a  saving  of  eight 
miles  in  a  hundred  is  after  all  of  no  great  consequence,  parti- 
cularly when  the  extra  cost  would  be  so  enormous.  The  water, 
moreover,  on  this  line  is  not  always  so  plentiful  or  good  as  ri<t 
the  Chachar  pass ;  but  for  trading  purposes  and  keeping  open 
the  various  routes  it  might  be  advisable  hereafter  to  improve  it 
for  kafilas  and  caravans.  I  have  already  said  that  Yitakri  as  a 
cantonment  was  a  mistake.*  A  military  outpost,  however,  west 
of  the  Han  on  an  elevated  site  in  the  Khetran  country,  where 
good  water  is  procurable,  would  be  advisable,  as  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  Han,  and  where  many  passes  converge. 
The  narrow  roadway  through  the  Han  is  practicably  level, 
and  if  there  was  a  diversion  made,  there  are  no  engineering 
obstacles  in  the  way  for  a  line  of  railway  from  this  point  to 
the  proposed  frontier  station  of  Tal  Chotiali.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  abandon  or  to  retain  Quetta,  but  I 
suppose  we  shall  keep  it  as  so  much  money  has  been  spent  on 
barracks,  roads,  fortifications,  &c.t  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  Tal  would  in  everj'  respect  be  more  suitable  %  &b  the  principal 
military  depot  in  Southern  Afghanistan,  for  it  better  commands 
all  the  chief  trading  routes  between  Khorfissin  and  the  Sind 
and  Fanjab  frontiers ;  its  communications  with  our  miUtary 
base  at  Multan,  from  which,  unlike  Quetta,  it  is  not  separated 
by  a  desert,  are  immeasurably  superior,  more  direct,  through  a 
fertile  easy  country,  and  in  the  event  of  any  great  emergenoy, 
safer,  as  it  is  so  situated  that  if  held  no  enemy  could  poaaibly 

*  Boyal  Gflogcmphioftl  Frooaedio^k 
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advance  riS  Qaetia  and  Sibi  towards  the  Indus  without  tlie 
risk  of  beii^  taken  in  flank.  In  that  dii-ection,  I  think  Jacoh- 
sbad  18  our  proper  frontier  Btation,|being  effectually  protected 
by  the  desert  which  acts  as  its  natural  glacis,  and  over  which 
anyone  must  pass  before  entering  it.*  Except  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Qnetta,  I  was  never  able  to  see  the  advantage  of  the 
Bolan  Bailway  project,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, all  frontier  officers  now  agree  that  it  can  only  be  used 
daring  the  winter  months;  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  pay,  but 
always  remain  a  burden  on  the  Indian  exchequer.  Less  than 
half  the  money  spent  on  the  Bolan  railway  would  have  con- 
structed the  railway  between  Dera-Ghazi-Khan  and  Tal  Chotiali, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  more  serviceable  both 
from  s  miUtary  and  commercial  point  of  view.f 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  record  accurately  the  boundaries  of 
oar  territory,  and  of  Afghanistan  and  Biluchistan, ;  for  the 
maps  published  by  the  Government  of  India  a  short  time  ago 
included  Tal  and  Chotiali  in  Biluchistan,  and  the  Jindbran 
tange  was  the  border  line ;  now  the  maps  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  India  Office  show  that  Tal  Chotiali  is  outside 
tha  boundary  assigned  to  Biluchist&n,  and  so  Sii'  Charles 
Dflke'a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  answer  to  Mr.  E. 
Stanhope's  motion,  might  have  referred  to  either  the  maps  of 
tiie  Goramment  of  India,  or  those  now  pabhshcd  by  the  India 
Offiee. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  from  a  purely  military  point  of 
view  that  to  collect  the  fractions  of  our  forces  now  scattered 
akmgtt^  baae  of  the  Bnliemans,  and  concentrate  them  at  a 
hi^ily  rtnt^ical  point,  at  the  same  time  improTing  and  pro- 
inding  ■ecnre  cosmmnication  with  the  base,  is  Boond  in  theory 
and  pnwtioe. 

Qnetta  ia  eonreniently  placed  as  regards  Khelat,  from  which 
it  iadiitantughty-eight  miles  ;  it  is  6,600  feet  above  the  aea-lerel. 
ISh  flltmatiT  ia  {deasant,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  cool  breezes 
fircnn  the  lofty  hills  which  on  all  sides  surroand  the  valley. 
There  are  numerous  gai-dens  and  orchards  in  the  Buburbs,  and 
the  water-supply  is  very  good.  Bat  the  sitaatiou  of  Qaetta  is 
somewhat  isolated^  and  off  tbe  direct  ronte.||  The  roads  leading 
to  it  and  froni  it  are  rough,  steep,  and  Bevere.ir    The  Xhojak 
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route  is  considered  a  very  bad  one*  in  times  of  emergency,  for 
in  some  places  it  is  so  narrow  that  only  men  abreast  can  pass, 
and  this  tembly  delays  the  passage  of  an  ai'my.f     Besides  we 
know  that  General  PliajTe  took  longer  to  march  from  Quetta  to 
Kandahai'  than  Su*  Frederick  Roberts  did  from  Kabul,  double 
the  distance,   with   double  the  force,   and   through   a  hostile 
countiy.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  infinitely  better  road 
can  be  made  from  Tal  to  Kandahar  than  from  Quetta.  t     The 
Khojak  and  other  higher  ranges  are  blocked  with  snow  dm-mg 
the  winter,  but  by  the  recent  surveys  there  appears  to  be  an  old 
kafila  route  for  ctu-avans  (which  of  late  years  has  been  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  robber  tribes  in  that 
vicinity)  which  passes  through  the  more  oi>en  jJat^aux  to  the 
north  of  the  Khojak  Amran  range,  where  the  average  level  of 
the  country  is  about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  passes  under 
5,000   feet  elevation   and  perfectly  easy  for  all  arms  of  the 
service  including  wheeled  artillery;   the  gi'adients  \evy  gentle 
and  no  sharp  cmTCs.    This  road  could  be  remodelled  at  no 
great  cost,  and  must  in  time  be  the  direct  route  from  Tal  and 
Peshin  to  Kandahar.^    From  Gwal,  which  rests  on  the  slope  of 
the  Jhur  range  in  an  open  vale,  and  lies  at  the  exit  of  the  old 
caravan  road  through  the  Samarcand  defile,;-  is  another  route 
leading  to  the  one  alluded  to  by  Major  Showers.     That  dis- 
tinguished oflicer  General  Sir  Michael  Biddulph  says,  "That 
the  maps  of  this  part  of  Afghanistan  sup^Jied  by  the  Sm^eyor- 
General  of  India  were  defective,  showing  that  there  was  much 
to  explore  and  many  eiTors  to  con-ect."    The  framework  of  the 
plains  of  the  basin  of  the  Lora  is  grafted  on  to  a  spur  of  the 
Safaid-Koh,  which  is  itself  an  off-shoot  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
This  spur  has  been  styled  the  Western  Sulieman,  and  traced  as 
a  continuous  marked  feature.     Takatu  is  joined  on  to  Zarghuu 
and  Mm*dar  by  a  low  ridge  in  which  occur  two  depressions,  the 
Sura  Kliwulla  and  Hunna  passes.    Here,  in  the  first  pass,  ia 
the  water-parting  of  the  Shalkot  water  and  that  of  the  Kakar 
Lora.    In  the  Hunna  gap  the  waters  flow  on  one  side  to  the 
Shalkot  Lora,  and  on  the  other  towards  Sibi.    All  these  water 
partings  are  camel  tracks,   and  to  the  north    leading  froia 

*  Hughes, 
t  Bir  D.  Stewart. 
{  Bir  William  Merewether. 
i  Major  Howe  Bhowan*  Beport. 

II  General  Bir  Michael   Biddnlph'a]  lecture   in  Pneuiinfft  of  tk»  Aiyal 
Oeographieal  Society,  A.pril  188CL 
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Shalkot  throuf^b  the  Peshin  valley  there  is  a  perfect  network  of 
katila  routes  aloni;  the  beds  of  all  the  nullahs.  These  routtti, 
tliGrefore,  can  only  be  used  in  the  dry  season,  but  from  Kluisli 
dil  Khan,  the  sm-vey  oSicei's  report  that  the  roads  generally  lie 
dear  of  river-beds,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cbagi,  Maiulan^ 
Chiuor,  Tabin,  and  Ferakbi  districts.  From  the  slopes  of  the 
Surghwand  the  rainfall  flows  in  four  directions,  towards  Dtra 
Ismail  Klian,  the  Kachi  plain,  vUi  Borai  and  Sibi  by  way  of  tlio 
Tal  countrj",  and  back  by  tho  Sistan  desert  iiVi  Peshin.*  Sir 
Michael  Siddulph,  who  commanded  tho  Tal  Chotiali  Field  Force, 
reported  as  follows: — "In  following  the  Kakar  Lora  and  the 
Snrkhab  to  their  several  sources,  wc  ascertained  and  de£ned  the 
limits  of  the  Lora  or  Pesbiu  basin,  and  became  acquainted  with 
three  passes  and  roods  leading  towards  India.  L'p  to  the  time 
we  left  Peshin  no  one  had  explored  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Barshor  river.  L'p  this  valley  a  road  to  Ghnzni  leads,  and  it 
was  used  by  our  troops  in  the  old  wars."  Colonel  H.  Itloore 
explored  the  Toha  plateau.  A  road  to  Ghazni  could  be  traced 
over  a  plain,  which  stretched  for  miles,  bounded  by  low  hills  tO' 
the  north,  and  a  track  led  to  the  Kadanai  plains  and  on  to 
Kandahar.  These  extensive  plateaux  fill  up  the  whole  mass  of 
the  angle  from  here  to  the  Khoja  Amran.  They  ai-e  the  summer 
camping-groTrnds  of  the  Kakars  and  Achakzais,  and  Sir  Michael 
Biddolph  thought  tho  elevation  of  7,ijOO  feet  would  a£ford  a 
saitable  Banitarium  for  our  ti-oops. 

The  route  Klected  by  Sii'Iiobei't  Saudemanwas  up  the  eastern 
Imnch  of  the  Snrkhab,  which  leads  dii'ect  on  the  Smgliwand 
peak.  The  track  lay  across  the  plain  gi-aduaUy  rising  up  tho 
inffHTitft"!  skirt,  and  entering  the  low  hills  by  au  open  passage. 
General  Sir  Michael  Biddulpb,  in  bis  very  able  and  elaborate 
npint,  says,  "  There  appears  to  be  no  physical  difficulty  in 
fidloving  the  valley.  The  road  winds  up  the  valley,  crossing 
■nd  xearoutDg  the  stream ;  htunleta  of  tiie  Yusuf-Kach  (Isaf- 

___      lent  are  passed,  cultivated  plateaux,   fruit   and 

Slow  groves,  with  houses  roofed  with  timber  and  grass.  Wfi 
encampetl  in  an  amphitheatre  on  a  sloping  £eld  which  is  well, 
covered  with  grass,  and  altogether  there  ia  E^undaut  vegetation 
very  gratifying  to  tho  eye."  At  Uslitirrah  Sirra  ia  the  water- 
parting  of  the  Surkbab  which  Hows  to  Feahin,  the  head  of  a. 
.  ilrAiuage  which  oveutually  reaches  the  Nara  or  Sibi  atream,  five 
f  tho  pass ;  the  valley  is  met  from  the  east  by  othera 

'  ProeMdiTHit  Rajial  QeogfagUenl  SoUrig,  Afdl  1880. . 
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opening  on  each  other,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  south  by  the 
massive  ridges  of  Mazwah  and  Spinskhar.  The  combined 
stream  escapes  south  and  is  called  Lehrgut.  The  pass  of 
Momandgai  is  five  miles  from  junction,  and  its  elevation  is 
8,457  feet.  The  rainfall  is  here  divided  into  the  Borai  valley, 
'which  runs  without  a  break  by  a  xmiform  slope  for  eighty-two 
miles  about,  due  east.  These  highlands  are  highly  picturesque, 
particularly  between  the  two  passes.  Mazwah  and  Spinskhar 
rise  abruptly  into  grand  rugged  forms,  having  their  lower  slopes 
gracefully  disposed  and  varied  with  a  growth  of  cjrpress  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Nowhere  was  there  seen  such  luxuriant 
^owth  as  in  this  valley.  Momandgai  is  the  division  between 
Ehorassd.n  and  India,  and  also  between  the  Panizai  and  Dumar 
sections  of  the  Kakar  tribe.  The  valley  eastT\'ard  falls  and  loses 
its  beauty.  At  Obushtkai,  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  i^ass, 
the  ridges  are  far  apart,  and  at  Chimjan,  five  and  a  half  miles 
fiui;her  on,  the  plains  arc  reached.  Three  miles  east  of  Chimjan 
stands  a  remarkable  table-mountain,  called  Siazgai,  which  rises 
well  out  of  the  plain,  and  forms  a  natural  fortress.  On  its 
summit  there  was  in  the  old  times  a  fortified  post,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  held  by  the  Moguls.  Itemains  of  tanks,  cultivation, 
and  ruined  walls  still  exist.  Sir  Michael  Biddulph  was  of  opinion 
that  this  hill  might  be  utilised  by  us  as  a  military  outx>ost. 
There  is  cultivation  at  Chimjan,  and  the  fruit-trees  and  fields 
present  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  wild  hills  and  plains. 
Siazgai  stands  out  in  noble  proportions  as  the  chief  object  in 
this  strange  but  grand  landscajie.  The  off-shoot  from  the  so- 
called  Western  Suliemans  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Borai  valley 
and  divides  it  from  Zhob.  Another  parallel  limb  separates 
Borai   from   Smalan,*   Tal,    and   Chotiali.    Thus  three  great 

*  The  Smalan  valley  is  a  perfect  oasis.  About  five  miles  dear  of  gorge 
Major  Iiome-CampbeU*B  little  rearguard  action  took  place.  The  valley  extends 
east  and  west  from  the  Khwast,  through  which  flows  the  Bibi  water,  whose 
sources  pass  Cherri  Mooman.  The  Binjawi  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  the  whole 
of  it  under  cultivation.  Ample  supplies  procurable.  Baghar  is  eleven  and  a 
half  miles,  foUows  bed  of  stream  which  falls  into  the  Bmalan  river  two  mibw 
below  Binjawi,  and  at  five  turns  south  through  gorge  in  high  hills  which  ends 
valley  southwards ;  here  Birkarra  is  entered,  and  turns  east,  follows  river  to 
Baghar.  The  valley  is  narrow  and  enclosed  by  preoipitooa  hills ;  wild  pig, 
ibex,  sisi,  chikor,  dm.  abonnd.  The  Bhori  Pathans,  about  6,000  in  number, 
attacked  the  camp  on  d4th  March,  and  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  600  killed 
jmd  an  unknown  number  of  wounded;  our  loss  was  onokOlod  and  four  wonndsd. 
TThe  let  Panjab  Infantry  under  Colonel  Keen,  G3.,  greatly  distingnishsd  iftssU. 
The  enemy  fled  to  the  hills  paxsoad  by  the  6th  Bangd  Cavalry  and  tfas  Isl 
f  athans  (Coke's  Bifles).  On  reaching  the  iummit  tkeff  heumt  agnund  mmkfbr  ITsm's 
■MWMtaiafiifif  milCoJk0'tJI{^.    The  hills  inn  so  iliqp  ttisl  thii  mmafmtn 
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nlleys  haTe  their  origm  in  the  highlands  east  of  PoBhin,  and 
are  so  situated  oa  to  offer  a  choice  of  routes  for  the  oiieiiing  out 
and  development  of  these  magnificent  prolific  plateaox.  Well 
might  our  general,  Sir  Michael  Biddulph,  remark,  after  his 
highly  sncceBBful  and  interesting  march.  We  neier  could  have 
anticipated  that  this  hitherto  iincxplored  country  would  prove  to  be 
Uii<l  out  to  favourably  for  the  routes  we  icercin  search  of.* 

The  lower  portion  of  Boroi  is  well  watered,  with  well-built 
Tillages  close  together ;  orchards  peep  above  the  enclosiu-es,  and 
fields  extend  from  village  to  village.  The  fertile  portion  of  the  valley 
EtretcbeatromNingandtoSharanandChinai.  The  bounding  ridge 
between  Borai  and  Zbob  has  a  most  strange  physical  character. 
It  is  a  huge  glacis,  or  whale's  back,  having  cross  parallel  ridges 
on  its  surface,  which  are  disposed  like  cross  waves  on  an  ocean 
swell.  They  lie  N.E.  and  S.W.  There  are  wide  gaps  between 
the  ridgea,  and  open  passes  into  Zhob.  The  Borai  valley  has  & 
length  of  100  milea  by  an  average  of  9  wide.  The  western 
Borai  stream  ia  called  the  Lorai,  aiid  the  eastern  valley  Sahau ; 
the  two  meet  in  the  Annmbar  gap,  the  sides  of  which  arc  gi'ond 
masses,  and  are  very  abrupt.  The  west  hill  is  called  Klu-u,  the 
east  Gnddibar.  The  Zhob  valley  is  broader  than  that  of  Borai, 
and  its  outlet  is  towards  the  Galeri  i-iver.  Due  east  from  Hharan 
there  lies  an  elevated  plateau,  to  which  the  plains  of  Zhob  and  Borai 
extend  ;  Sir  Michael  Biddulph  thiuks  that  the  Zhob  valley  can- 
not tiierefore,  as  represented  in  the  recent  edition  of  Walker's 
Map  of  Twikntan,  find  an  exit  through  the  Saliemans.  The 
BO-eolled  Sahara  plain  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Sulicmans 
at  Fort  Mnnro,  and  the  Bakni  plain  meets  it. 

The  gap  of  the  Anumbor  is  a  most  important  feative.  By  it 
General  Biddnlph'a  force  was  able  to  take  the  exact  route  laid 
down,  irithoQt  attempting  a  more  northerly,  and  possibly  a  more 
e(Hnplicaied  line  of  country.  Emerging  from  the  Anumbar 
gorge  tbe  Lorn  oonntry  is  entered,  which  is  spacious,  level,  and 
adtiTaied.  The  valley  inclines  towards  the  south-west,  and 
^  abuts  on  the  Tal  Cbotiali  valley.  The  catchment  area  basin  of 
this  vuttt  B}'Stem  of  spacious  valleys  and  magnificent  prairies, 
meadows,  and  plateaux   ia   a  very  remarkable  featnre  of  the 

[  biM.  Mill  the  stonea  Mid  rocks  tliatwerahnrtodktotur  man  gmanllrbotiiidsd 
1  barmlnaly  doim  the  raviaen.  This  Bngagemant  WM  not  altogathar  nnlik*  tha 
it  BtiloTtui»te  Slujuba  bill  Kfinir  la  Booth  Attleft,  la  whioh  tha  taniTa  bal 

doua  geoersl  Sir  G.  P.  Coiley  Bwriflaad  hit  Ufa. 

r  Hietwal  BidduJfh'a  lecluro  bafoca  tha  B^il  OaognphlMl  EooMft 
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natural  formation  of  the  country,  as  are  here  collected  thoRe 
mighty  floods,  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  second  ai-ticic, 
■which  have  occasionally  swept  over  the  Kachi  plains,*  the  line 
chosen  for  the  Sibi  and  Bolan  Bailway. 

The  country  from  Anumbar  down  to  Chotiali  is  easy  and  oiirn, 
iind  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  route  taken  for  exploring  pur- 
poses rid  Trikli,  Chimalang,  and  Bala  Dhaka.  The  country 
■which  lies  between  the  Luni  country  and  the  Han  is  unmhabited. 
It  is  overrun  by  robber  tribes,  and  no  man's  life  is  safe.  Some 
of  General  Biddulph'e  men  dawdled  behind  the  column  at  Bala 
Dhaka,  and  when  we  came  up  a  few  houi-s  afterwards  we  found 
-these  poor  fellows  frightfully  cut  to  pieces.  One  ^v^ctchcd  man 
bad  his  arms  and  logs  cut  off,  and  he  lived  for  nearly  a  day 
afterwards.  Although  the  rascals  were  hiding  in  the  rocks  by 
the  wayside  we  could  not  find  them.  This,  however,  was  tlie 
only  instance  of  these  robbers  attacking  our  columns. 

There  are  two  valleys  lying  north-east  and  south-west,  the 
Chimalang  and  the  Bala  Dhaka.  They  are  bounded  by  three 
ridges ;  of  these  the  last,  the  Jindhran,  is  a  long  and  formidable 
feature,  and  the  only  practicable  path  through  it  is  by  the  Han 
pass-t 

In  alluding  to  the  march  of  the  Tal  Chotiali  Field  Force  m 
1879,  General  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  that  noted  Oriental  scholar, 
linguist,  diplomatist,  soldier,  and  geographer,  says  the  Tal 
Chotiali  country  was  in  times  comparatively  ancient,  namely, 
during  the  early  Mahommedan  period,  a  district  of  gi-eat  wealth 
and  consideration ;  it  included  Peshin,  and  took  in  all  the 
western  skii-ts  of  the  hills.  It  was  called  Btdish  or  Viilith,  from  a 
tribe  of  Tiu-ks  who  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  passed  from  the 
vicinity  of  Ghazni  and  colonised  the  country  in  question.  They 
left  their  name  in  the  district  of  Malisan,  near  Ghazni,  where 
it  remains  to  the  present  day.  They  built  several  important 
towns,  and  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  maintained  a  certain 
degree  of  celebrity.  Their  name  has  since  ^iinished,  and  the 
towns  which  they  founded  are  m  ruins.  They  held  Quetta, 
which  was  called,  as  now,  Shal.  The  raina  in  the  Pediin,  Zhob, 
Borai,  and  Tal  Chotali  valleys  should  be  excavated.  There  is  a 
grand  field  here  for  the  antiquarian  in  the  archeelogicEil  Temaiiu 
of  lost  citiea  and  a  lost  nation. 

Sir  William  Merewether,  in  speaking  of  the  cominiimcatini 

■  Praecadfivt  Bofal  aatgrapUtal  Seciety. 

t  Gtaunl  Bir  Waluwl  Biddnlph'i  LaotoM  babtn  tht  Boril  «ihtyn)HII» 
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tetwcen  the  Peslim  valley  and  India,  said  that  the  Tal  Chotiali 
Field  Force  hod  exijlorcd  a  region  of  the  greatest  importauce. 
It  was  formerly  well  known  ae  the  easiest  and  best  of  routes 
between  Central  Asia  and  India.  In  earlier  times  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  Hindustan  was  Delhi,  and  naturally  the  products 
of  Central  Asia  followed  the  Bhortest  and  best  possible  route  to 
teach  that  city,  through  I)cra-Ghazi-Khan  to  Multan,  and  so  on 
to  Delhi.  "  The  disadvantages  of  the  Bolan,"  wrote  that  gi-eat 
siithority,  "  were,  that  when  the  water  rose  it  might  come  down 
with  excessive  force  and  can-y  everything  away.  I  spent  one 
year  at  Bibi,"  Sii'  William  adds,  "  and  I  can  safely  say  it  was 
tbe  hottest  place  I  was  ever  in,  and  I  never  ^viBll  to  see  any 
large  body  of  people  placed  there.  An  old  proverb  about  Sibi 
was,  that  so  long  as  it  was  in  existence  there  was  no  necessity 
for  any  hotter  place.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  worst  spot  to 
which  to  consign  Europeans."  May  the  Government  pay  some 
attention  to  these  facts.  In  his  speech  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  Colonel  (now  Sir  C.)  Macgregor,  dwelt  upon  om-  lament- 
able ignorance  of  Afglian  geography.  He  said  that  tlie  Tal 
Chotiali  country,  Zhob  and  Borni  valleys,  were  almost  to  us  as 
sealed  books,  and  that  he  had  mode  a  list  of  seventeen  important 
military  Toutes  from  Afghanistan  to  our  frontier,  of  which  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  our  Government  to 
form  a  aoond  opinion  respecting  their  merits.  He  added  thot  in 
an  advance  on  Kaiidakar  ive  ahould  pTohahly  mc  the  Bolan  jiaat, 
Imt  onljf  becaHMe  kc  do  not  know  any  other  siifficiaithj  ipdl. 

Beferring  to  the  Bambaif  Gazette  of  September  1879.  They 
leriew  at  length  the  two  routes,  by  way  of  Tal  and  the  Bolan ; 
and  in  their  isBue  of  the  19th  September  they  publish  a  telegram 
u  follows : — "  Sir  Robert  Sandettmn  considers  the  Tal  Chotiali 
route  ike  better  one  for  tJie  railway."  How  was  it,  then,  that  the 
I^Hnion  of  the  highest  political  officer  of  the  Grown  in  Afghan- 
l  BttuchJBt&n  was  not  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
k  India? 

Whilst  writingthis.  frosh  tclegramB  from  India  inform  us  that 
tbe  authorities  at  Simla  liave  changed  their  minds  and  counter- 
manded the  orders  tJiey  gnvo  about  the  troops  retoming  from 
Kandahar  rid  Tal  Chotiali.  Some  will  halt  at  FeBhin  and 
Quc'tta,  a  few  may  go  to  Tal,  but  the  return  will  be  made  by  the 
&ibi  Railway. 

r  tins  order  be  carried  out,  I  Tentme  to  predict  that  fifty  per 

r  our  gallant  soldiers  will,  at  thii  dea^  season  of  the  year 

'  \  4M0zt,  reach  JMobabfld  eitiiar  dead  or  Hon  dt 
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combat,  and  unfit  for  further  service.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there* 
fore,  that  before  it  is  too  late  the  Government  will  rescind  this 
order,  and  seek  the  advice  of  some  of  their  ablest  ofl&cers  and 
tried  veterans  of  the  Crown. 

The  Government  of  India  have  submitted  a  scheme  for  the 
retention  of  Peshin  and  the  Tal  and  Chotiali  province.  The 
country  they  wish  to  include  under  British  rule  is  the  same  I 
showed  in  my  map  of  Southern  Afghanistan,  published  last 
month,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  desirable  frontier  line;  it 
includes  the  Khoja  Amran  range,*  the  Toba  plateau,  tlie  Peshin 
valley,  the  Zhob  and  Tal  Chotiali  province,  and  the  Khojak  pass, 
with  Cliaman  as  the  extreme  military  outpost  in  that  direction. 
I  think  Tal  Chotiali  would  make  a  better  capital  for  the  new 
province  than  Quetta,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  moro 
central  and  commanding,  and  neai'er  our  base.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  have  military  outposts  on  all  the  principal  roads  between 
the  Khojak  and  Quetta  at  Ehushdilkhan,  Killa  Abdullah  Khan» 
Gulistan  Earez,  Dinar  Karez,  Kach,  Chappar,  Sharigh,  Hamai, 
Spintangi,  Gmidakinduflf,  Nari,  Gorge,  and  Sibi.  Some  of  these 
more  imhealthy  parts  should  be  garrisoned  by  the  people  of  the 
country  under  their  chiefs,  as  they  have  throughout  the  cam- 
paign been  very  loyal  to  our  cause,  and  we  have  had  amj^le 
proof  of  their  faithfulness  in  escorting  treasure  and  convoys  to 
the  front ;  we  might,  therefore,  trust  them  to  guard  military 
l)Osts,  and  keep  open  the  lines  of  communications.t 

It  would  be  a  gi'eat  boon  if,  dming  the  ensuing  cold  weather, 
Government  would  take  up  the  permanent  way  laid  down  in  the 
Kaclii  desert,  and  transfer  it  to  Dcra-Ghazi-Khan  for  the  railway 
to  Tal  Chotiali.  In  The  Times  of  the  18th  April,  the  Calcutta 
correspondent  makes  the  same  statement  as  I  made  in  the 
previous  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine,  of  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  the  troops  thoroughly  equipped  with 
transport,  so  that  we  can  march  on  and  seize  Kandahar  when- 
ever necessary.  I  have  shown  that  the  Tal  Chotiali  country  is 
admirably  adapted  for  government  model  farms  and  depots 
where  mules,  hill  ponies,  and  cattle  can  be  bred  for  all  transport 
and  commissariat  purposes. 

Before  we  abandon  Kandahar,  it  would  be  as  well  to  rase  the 
whole  of  the  fortifications  in  and  about  that  place.  The  citadel 
has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  with  the  legion  of  military 

*  The  portian  of  AfghanisUa  eut  of  the  Khoja  Amnui  rsnge  was  f^yiP 
to  FritiBh  rule,  vide  Treaty  of  QqndMnak. 
BIr  Boberfe  BudamaiL 
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idveniorera  -who,  like  Ayooh  Khan  and  others,  have  been 
ctBitmnaUy  fighting  for  it.  The  people  of  Kandahar  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  are  quiet  agi'iculturists. 
\^'faen  these  adventurerB  from  the  noHh  sweep  down  ^vith  their 
umiea  to  eeize  Kandahar,  the  unfortunate  cultiratora  sufFer 
great  hardehipB.  As  long  as  Kandahai'  stands  as  it  is,  it  will 
remain  in  a  chronic  state  of  tiunult.  The  Eandaharese  hate  the 
Eabulese,  who  have  always  ten-ibly  oppressed  them,  and  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Kabul  yoke,  they  would  gladly  have  been 
niled  by  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  in  which  case  Kandahar  wonld 
have  been  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bihichistau.* 

The  supposed  late  boundary  between  Khelat  aud  Afghanistan 

runs  diagonally  from  a  little  uorth  of  Kujiak,  leaving  that  place 

in  Biluchistun,  and  Jnlobghir,  and  Mehtarzai  in  Afghanistan. 

The    Kakoi*    and    Shalkot  Loras  approach    each  other    near 

Jnlobghir  and  Mehtarzai,  between  which  in  fau-ly  level  country. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Shalkot  stream  has  cut  into  the  projections 

of  the  Anjerim,  and  Kakor  Lora  has  on  its  right  l)auk  scarped 

those  of  the  Jhur.     The  Peshin  road  crosses  the  Shalkot  Lora, 

near  Kuahlak  (Kujiak).     It  has  clay  banks  twenty-five  feet  high. 

nie  road  crosses  low  hills,  level  in  phiccs,  and  passes  streams  east 

d  jonction.    After  crossiug  Kaka  Lora,  the  plahi  Syud  Yarn  is 

naehed,  which  is  wide  aud  joins  the  Sarkhab  valley,  and  is 

unbroken  towards  Khuahdil  Khan.     Westward  the  projection  of 

Aiyeram  divides    it  from  Feshiu  pi-oper.      The    whole  plain 

qveads  oat  in  one  vast  surface,  and  extends  to  a  distant  horizon 

in  the  Shorawak  direction,  where  the  Khoja  Amran  fiules  away 

ilto   apace,  and   Sarlat  ia  seen  floating  like  an  island  in  the 

nirage.     From  the  top  of  Sural  t  Mugzai  pass,  in  the  Bai'shor 

nlleyt  the  whole  basin  of  the  Feshiu  valley  becomes  disclosed. 

!Du8  great  open  space  is  inhabited  by  Synds  and  Tarins,  with  a 

B  of  K^ara  and  Achakzais,  employed  as  agriculturists  and 

~  "  srcautile  pursuits ;    they  are  very    docile    and 

^^^^_  3>le,  and  desire  our  protection.    These  Southern  AfghEms 

I  vork  mnch  more  like  Englishmen  than  Hindustanis,  with  a  will 

;  and  spirit  tmknown  to  the  lethargic  Southern  Indians.     Bat 

'  liki;  all  Orientals  they  cannot  rule,  they  mast  he  subservient. 

I  They  makB  excellent  servants'  but  bad  mUters.    They  require 

I  the  guiding  influence  of  men  like  Nicholson  and  Edmrdea  to 

Lliecomo    A  manly,  iuduatriooB,    loyal    race.     The  country  is 

rabondantly  well  watered  by  perennial  streams  and  karexa  which 

t  0«wnl  Sir  UahMl  BUdn^h. 
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descend  from  the  surroanding  hills.  Clusters  of  villei 
the  watercourses,  and  vast  tracts  of  country  are  undc 
tion.  The  Shalkot  plains  are  continuous,  and  join  TaZ 
over  which  Murgi  pass  offers  a  short  cut  to  Kujlak» 
vale  of  Eakar  Lora  adjoins  Bolozai  plateau.  Shalkoi 
Loras  is  divided  from  Peshin  by  ranges  and  confusec 
The  Anjeram  range  dies  out  at  Ehushdil  Khan.  IT. 
band  crosses  range  from  Quetta  to  Gulistan  Earez,  ai] 
point  thj^  Shalkot  and  Eakar  Lora  plain  is  divided 
great  Feshin  plain.  The  physical  character  of 
Afghanistan  is  the  marked  uniformity  of  the  directic 
hills,  the  regularity  of  the  vast  limestone  upheavals, 
parallelism  of  ridges,  valleys,  plains,  and  sandy  wastes, 
promises  under  our  government  to  develop  into  the  "  j 
Afghanistan,"  and  has  advantages  and  capabilities  on] 
to  the  Tal  Ghotiali  province.  The  area  of  cultivatic 
Peshin  valley  might  be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  u 
fostering  care  of  a  strong  and  just  rule.  By  the  cos 
of  a  railway  to  Tal,  and  the  opening  out  of  roads  into 
of  the  rich  prolific  districts  which  surround  that  central] 
people  would  become  great  agriculturists,  and  turn  thei 
into  ploughshares,  and  with  their  keen  commercial 
they  would  benefit  by  the  new  communications,  and  ti 
India  on  a  large  scale.  By  mixing  with  Em*opeans  th 
soon  learn,  as  some  have  already  done,  the  value  of  c< 
and  become  loyal  and  true  subjects  of  the  British  60^ 
"  Such,"  says  Sir  Michael  Biddulph,  "  has  been  the  m 
change  produced  in  many  other  countries,  notably  in  tl 
and  Sind,  which  have  passed  under  our  influence,  and 
safely  draw  such  a  picture  of  the  immedtate  future  < 
and  Tal  Ghotiali. 


■=■*'■'*.■ .  _■    ■  — r 
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Ik  s.  recently  puUiahed  work  the  author  deplores  the  fact  that 
in  modern  times  despotism  should  be  found  linked  irith  order ; 
and  political  reform,  or  revolation,  associated  with  discontent, 
diaonler,  and  rain.  The  statement  is  scarcely  accurate,  but  so 
far  as  the  phenomenon  is  true  it  admits  of  a  ready  excuse.  The 
rGorganiser  necessarily  occasions  disorder  in  distui'bing  the 
exifiting  order  of  things.  Every  species  of  revolution,  from 
the  upheaval  of  an  empire  to  the  reorganisation  of  one's  own 
household,  is  attended  with  circumstances  of  discomfort  and 
discontent  to  those  implicated  in  the  change.  We  give  honour 
to  the  reformer  in  this  country,  for  we  know  from  history  the 
benefit  his  ernptive  zeal  and  reorganising  energy  can  confer 
npoa  the  oommnnity.  In  most  countries  on  the  Continent  the 
reformer  is  Boyootted  ;  he  is  regarded  as  tbe  enemy  to  the 
eause  of  order,  i.«.  to  the  interests  of  the  prevailing  adminia- 
trative  regime.  Bureaucracy  refuses  to  recognise,  that  out  of 
every  thousand  individuals  a  certain  proportion  must  of 
necessity  be  of  a  reforming  and  reconstructive  tendency. 
BaxeMuraoy  is  always  stupid :  it  does  not  see  that  it  is  its 
interest  to  Qonoiliate  ttie  political  reformer  as  well  as  the  masses. 
It  tefnses  to  give  him  liberty  of  speech,  it  forbids  him  to  write 
down  his  sohemas  of  reform,  it  prohibits  him  assembling  in 
pablis  or  prints  -with  kindnd  political  spirits;  it  makes  Ka 
autit  otldm.  Bat  bureaucracy  pays  dearly  for  its  Btntndity. 
^^^^^^^^^■^^■MJteTelopes  into  a  revolutionary  fonatio, 
^^^HHHOTSBclsthat  the  knife  is  worse  than  liberfy 
of  Rpeeob,  the  revolver  than  freedom  of  the  presa,  and  dynamite 
tlum  the  right  of  public  diacaesion.  Borne  day  boreanoxaoy  will 
Itam  to  coDc)liat«  the  reformer.  It  will  find  that  in  the  long 
I  it  is  better  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  than  to  torn 
a  by  oppressive  laws  and  brutal  faeatment  into  an  ooUaw,  like 

""«"  45* 
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from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  ajjpal  sober  men  by  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  their  opinions.  In  the  meanwhile  persecution  will 
l^revail,  and  the  Continent  will  be  periodically  visited  by  erup- 
tions similar  to  that  which  recently  deprived  Kussia  of  her 
Tsar. 

Personally  I  have  no  liking  for  revolutionaries.  I  do  not  like 
republicans  even.  There  is  no  form  of  government  that  recom- 
mends itself  so  strongly  to  my  mind  as  an  Imperial  one.  Of  the 
two,  I  would  sooner  live  under  the  autocratic  sway  of  a  Tsar 
(and  I  speak  from  personal  laiowlodge  derived  from  six  years' 
residence  in  Eussia)  than  amidst  the  republican  institutions  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  in  saying  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  I 
hope  to  avoid  misconception.  In  my  Men:  I  have  already  stated 
my  views  as  to  parliamentary  government,  and  although  these 
are  not  of  impoi-tance  now,  they  will  seiTO  a  useful  purpose  in 
proving  my  sympathy  with  the  Nihilists  to  proceed  not  from 
any  love  of  revolution,  but  from  those  feelings  which  misfortune 
and  misery  cannot  but  awaken,  even  when  the  product  of  those 
autocratic  institutions  which  I  so  sincerely  admire. 

By  Nihilist,  I  use  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense — in  the 
sense  that  it  has  come  to  be  generally  used  in  Itussia.  "  He 
who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."  He  who  is  not  an  Imperialist 
is  a  Nihilist.  This  is  not,  I  know,  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term  in  England,  but  the  common  acceptation  of  many 
llussian  things  in  England  is  radically  wrong.  The  process  by 
which  a  Russian  revolutionaiy  is  X3roved  to  be  an  anarchist  is 
briefly  this.  In  the  news  an-iving  from  Russia  the  arrested 
reformer  or  revolutionary  is  designated  a  Nihilist.  WTiat  is  a 
Nihilist  ?  inquires  the  public.  A  Russian  Socialist.  What  is  a 
Socialist  ?  A  would-be  leveller  of  all  existing  institutioxis,  an 
appropriator  of  other  people's  property  to  make  up  for  the 
deflciences  of  his  own,  and  a  fei-ocious  s^'mpathiser — such  as 
Mr.  Most — ^with  assassination,  anarchy,  and  ruin.  "  Dear  mei 
what  a  detestable  creed!"  exclaims  the  English  public,  and 
thereupon  a  cry  is  raised  that  the  Russian  revolutionaries  are 
an  abominable  set  of  wretches,  who  are  worthily  punished  by 
being  hanged  with  rotten  ropes,  like  the  regicide  Mikhailaff» 
whose  rope  broke  three  times,  or  small-poxed  to  death  in  prifloiit 
like  Si  number  of  Kharkoff  students  were  at  the  Borisogleibak 
State  Prison  in  1878,  or  exiled  to  Siberia  for  various  term^p 
like  67,000  unfortunates  were  during  the  decade  ixom  1,866  to 
1876. 

Bnt  there  are  x«TolntionarieB  vaA  revolaiionanes^    ]r  JSIML 
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wLcn  the  country  -was  almost  at  war  with  Russia,  the  Dail;/ 
Xcict  was  wont  to  divide  the  British  public  into  two  classes — 
the  pure  at  heart,  its  own  readers  and  suppoi-ters,  and  the 
Jingoes,  or  faiiatics  in  favour  of  woi-.  It  allowed  no  middle 
section,  nor  any  shade  of  difference  between  the  fanatic  Eusso- 
pliobist,  who  was  mad  to  involve  tho  country  in  war  at  any  cost, 
and  the  politician  who  desired  simply  that  'England  should 
maintain  her  honour  in  a  proper  manner,  and  not  descend  to 
those  unworthy  sacrifices  which  lowered  English  prestige  during 
the  Gladstone  administration  in  1870,  and  have  not  improved  it 
since  the  Liberals  again  came  into  power.  Between  the  ranting 
Russophobist  and  the  patriot  solicitous  of  the  honour  of  his 
country  there  was  a  vast  gulf.  But  thoy  were  both  Jingoes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Dnily  Netcs,  and  could  the  Radicals  have  tmncd 
themselves  into  autocrats  they  would  have  persecuted  both  with 
equal  severity.  The  same  has  been  the  case  in  Russia.  Bitterly 
opposed  to  reform  in  any  shape,  the  bureaucracy  have  treated  tho 
political  rcfoi-mer  as  a  confederate  of  the  anarchist,  and  so  tho 
impression  has  got  abroad  that  both  are  of  one  stamp,  aud  that 
all  revolutionaries  in  Russia  oxo  Nihilists  iu  the  narrow  and 
Bakonniu  sense  of  the  word. 

Here  then  lies  the  real  strength  of  Nihilism.  The  Nihilist 
party  is  powerful  to-day,  not  because  of  any  extended  liking  for 
the  ridiculouB  opinions  of  Bakounin  (which  have  in  fact  already 
grown  largely  obsolete  in  Russia),  but  because  bureaucracy  has 
driven  into  the  organisation  every  enterprising  political  reformer 
and  a  large  section  of  tho  public  besides.  Aud  this  is  a  great 
IkL  It  is  not  Bakounin  who  has  bred  Nihilism,  but  the  Russian 
Imreaocracy.  The  worst  enemy  to  autocracy  has  been  not  tho 
Bftlconnin  Nihilist,  but  the  odmiuisti-ator  of  the  TchertkofT  or 
a  type,  who  has  driven  people  by  droves  into  the  revolu- 
"e  of  their  disinclination  for  politics.  I  havo 
ing  the  reports  of  all  the  trials  of  the 
^  the  last  five  yeai-s,  together  with  some 
thonsaQdff  of  RusRiau  newspaper  cuttings  referring  to  the 
pn^oss  of  the  revolntionary  movement.  From  what  I  know  of 
~  » lurgo  accumulation  of  ma»ria1,  which  I  hope  some  day  ta 
VttTt  into  an  account  of  the  Nihilist  movement,  I  am  confident 
DO  Tory  could  go  throu^  the  mass  without  isBning  at 
}  a  Nihilist. 

■da  teach  a  very  simple  lesson.    Coercion  can  never 

;  stamping  out  rovolntum  in  BuBsia.    The  OoBaadt 

t  tcmi^tateb—'mt  eonld  ynH  da  yhOi  m 
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little  judicious  Cossacking  in  some  of  the  Boycotted  districts  in 
Ireland — ^but  the  Cossack  is  powerless  when  confronted  with  the 
revolutionary.  Coercion  has  been  already  tried  with  thorough- 
ness in  Bussia,  and  has  been  found  wanting.  No  administrator 
in  modem  Bussia  ever  made  use  of  such  repressive  measures  as 
General  Gourko  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  placed  a  policeman 
before  every  house,  had  every  weapon  confiscated,  rummaged 
every  household  for  revolutionary  books,  arrested  and  exiled 
every  suspected  individual,  filled  every  prison  with  Nihilists, 
made  the  army  a  vast  police  force,  and  even  decreed  that  little 
boys  should  not  assemble  in  confectioners'  shops  for  fear  of 
catching  Nihilism.  The  result  is  w^ell  known.  There  never  was 
such  a  number  of  plots  hatched  as  during  his  regime^  there  never 
was  such  a  run  upon  the  revolutionary  sheet  Narodnaya  Yolia^ 
and  in  the  end  his  coercive  measures  went  up  to  the  clouds  with 
the  smoke  of  the  Winter  Palace  explosion.  On  the  other  hand 
Loris  MelikofiTs  unrestricted  refoiming  measures  at  Kharkoff 
almost  entirely  dissipated  Nihilism  in  a  city  which  had  become 
famous  for  its  revolutionary  activity,  and  which  had  murdered 
its  governor.  Prince  Erapotkin,  with  a  coolness  surpassing  belief. 
In  the  same  way  Odessa,  under  the  firm  just  sway  of  General 
Geintz,  lost  nearly  all  the  revolutionary  ferocity  which  had 
characterised  it  under  the  feeble  and  corrupt  administration  of 
General  Count  Levashcff  during  the  Tm-kish  war.  When, 
however,  the  Tsar  in  1879  replaced  Geintz  by  General  Todleben, 
the  hero  of  Sebastopol  so  disgusted  the  people  by  his  arbitrary 
measures  that  Nihilism  rapidly  developed  afresh,  and  even  the 
garrison  became  dangerously  infected  with  it. 

Were  it  true  that  the  Bussian  revolutionaries  as  a  body  were 
anarchists,  it  would  certainly  be  a  most  surprising  matter  to 
find  people  of  means  among  them.  The  impression  largely 
prevails  in  England  that  the  Nihilists  are  a  needy  lot,  hanker- 
ing after  other  people's  goods.  But  there  is  no  fact  that  has 
been  brought  out  more  clearly  in  the  Government  proBecutioDB 
in  Bussia  than  the  existence  among  their  ranks  of  perBons  of 
the  largest  means  and  highest  social  standing.  Evezy  dug 
of  society  is  represented  among  the  Nihilists,  from  the  BtateBman 
to  the  cottager,  and  including  ladies  of  rank,  sons  of  eminimt 
fonctionaries,  nniversity  professorB,  physicians  in  a  large  vaj  of 
praoticey  landowners  with  large  estates,  military  and  natal 
officers  of  every  grade,  and,  in  a  word,  evezy  daaa  whieh  is 
generally  suppMed  to  be  averse  to  the  sooiaUstio  doetrine  of 
.xedneing  ma^dnd  to  the  dull  Btapid  level  of  the  peasaak^    Ulle 
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bet  is  dimly  recognised  here  and  there  in  England,  bat  those 
who  faintly  see  it  atultify  the  effect  by  representing  to  them- 
aelTes  that  these  Miliilists  of  rank  are  either  people  with  broken 
fortunes  or  morals,  or,  if  they  do  possess  money,  are  influenced 
by  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  against  the  State.  That 
the  Nihilists  do  possess  private  grievances  is  too  commonly  the 
case,  thanks  to  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
BO  far  as  broken  fortunes  ore  concerned,  they  have  mostly  only 
become  broken  by  sacrifices  to  the  "cause";  whilst  as  regards 
morals,  the  piivato  lives  of  Nihilists  like  Dubrovin  are  a 
reproach  to  the  licentiousness  of  governors  similar  to  Skariatin, 
of  Kazan.  If  the  extremer  spirits  have  resorted  to  conspiracy 
and  murder  to  obtain  redress  for  political  gi-ievonces,  we  must 
not  forget  that  they  received  their  first  lessons  in  unscrupulosity 
from  the  bui'eaucracy  itself.  To  revolver  a  Trepoff  is  bad,  but 
to  infect  with  small-pox  or  spotted  typhus  suspected  individuals 
by  the  score,  as  General  Tchertkoff  did  at  Kiefi  in  187!),  by 
placing  them  in  cells  with  prisoners  suffering  from  those 
diseases,  is,  to  my  mind,  an  mfinitely  woi-se  form  of  unsci-upu- 
losity.  To  stab  a  Mezentsofi  in  the  bowels  is  lu-utol,  but  there 
is  a  greater  brutality  in  the  anguish  occasioued  by  suddenly 
kidnapping  the  husband  from  the  wife,  or  the  daughter  from 
the  mother,  and  refusing  for  months,  for  yeai's,  any  commu- 
nication to  pass  between  the  one  and  the  other,  or  even  to 
alloT  the  bereaved  family  to  know  whether  the  lost  one  is  alive 
or  not.  Uark  this  fact — Nihilism  did  not  precede  adminis- 
tratiTa  tyranny,  but  sprang  up  as  a  protest  against  it.  If,  in 
&e  last  reign,  to  prevent  the  reform  of  abuses  which  everybody, 
including  the  Emperor,  admitted  the  existence  of,  bureaucracy 
boniihed  men  by  thouEonds  to  the  outlying  provinces,  exposing 
them  to  raiEezingB  which,  in  many  instances,  were  appalling,  it 
oom^ain  if  some  of  the  exiles  escaped  and  retaliated 
lie  and  the  revolver.     Bureaucracy  having  bred 

^'breeding  it  still,  it  may  make  up  its  mind  that 

.tiis  diflesAe  will  not  disappear  until  the  administrative  fabric  has 
been  previously  purged  of  its  impurities.    To  attempt  to  eradi- 

\  cate  revolution  by  repri^sstve  meaaiires  ifl  a  waste  of  fwce.  The 
world  is  too  old  for  coercioa:  it  can  still  be  von  over  by 
fdform. 

The  nncerest  admirer  of  Alexander  IL  moat  admit  that  the 
|)o]icy  of  the  closing  years  of  hie  rigime  was  not  sooh  as  one 
vonld  wish  to  see  continued  by  his  snoeeBior.    If  wis  are  to 

Judflb^^Anbiw  by  itft  &uit«  then  Qio  iwmnMTi  lA  ths  E]iiaii> 
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cipator's  ministers  after  the  Polish  revolt  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  evils  which  so  gi-ievously  perplex 
the  new  Emperor  to-day.  It  was  not  Alexander  II.'s  early 
reforms  that  led  to  the  revolutionary  epidemic,  but  the  re- 
actionary policy  which  the  Tsar  was  unfortunately  induced  to 
adopt  when  the  ti-oubles  in  Poland  began.  With  every  step  in 
a  backwai'd  direction  there  was  a  fresh  development  of  Nihilism, 
until  the  discovei-y  of  the  Tchikovsky  conspiracy  in  1873  showed 
the  whole  country  to  be  i)ermeated  with  revolution.  Dm-ing  the 
absence  of  the  Tsar  in  Bulgaria  the  movement  received  a  strong 
impulse,  which  was  enormously  increased  when  ilie  army 
retm-ned  home  angered  at  the  sufferings  and  dishonour  it  had 
experienced  through  the  conniption  of  the  bureaucracy.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Emperor  could  have  then  reinaugurated,  a  liberal 
policy  w  ithout  in  any  way  seeming  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Nihilists,  and  much  of  the  subsequent  bloodshed  and  miseiT 
would  have  been  averted.  Led  away,  however,  by  the  real 
enemies  to  autocracy — the  ministers  in  favom-  of  harsh  repres- 
sion— he  persisted  in  a  course  from  which  he  did  not  once 
Bwen'e,  until  the  upheaval  of  his  dining-room  floor  forced  upon 
him  the  recognition  that  the  only  safeguard  against  political 
assassination  is  the  love  of  a  people.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  assassination,  or  attempted  assassination,  of  sovereigns  or 
ofl&cials  is  worse  than  a  blunder — that  it  never  achieves  its 
object.  But  this  is  oi)en  to  question.  In  every  country  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  would  rather  put  up  with  political 
inconveniences  than  go  out  of  their  way  to  remedy  them.  It  is 
from  this  class,  however,  that  revolution  must  be  recruited. 
Political  assassination  leads  to  mcreased  oppression ;  this 
afflicts  the  general  public  more  than  the  revolutionaries,  and  thus 
a  state  of  public  imtation  is  produced  which  often  ultimately 
compels  refoi-m.  The  Solovieflf  attempt  was  followed  by  a  most 
elaborate  system  of  repression,  which  altogether  failed  to 
impede  the  ox^erations  of  the  revolutionary  party,  while  it 
drove  numbers  of  respectable  citizens  into  the  ranks  of  Nihilism. 
Thus  it  was  attended  with  a  large  amount  of  success.  This 
the  Tsar  himself  recognised,  for  when  the  Winter  Palace  ex- 
plosion took  place  he  changed  his  repressive  policy  at  once, 
and  inaugurated,  through  Loris  Melikoff,  a  number  of  beneficial 
reforms.  In  this  manner  an  attempted  asBassination  again 
achieved  something,  and  did  not  end  in  failure.  Had  fheaa 
reforms  been  more  sweeping,  had  they  emanated  less  from  the 
Armenian   Oeneral   and   more  -from   the  Tsar   hintiieif,  htA 
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■  Alexander  II.  taken  a  more  personal  part  in  the  remedial' 
meaoureH  which  followed  tho  full  of  Gourko,  it  ia  extremely 
probable  he  would  have  been  alive  to-day.  There  are  few  facta 
that  posseas  gi-eater  signigcaiice  than  the  immunity  which  Loris 
Melikoff  htiu  nil  along  enjoyed  from  assassination.  His  life 
was  attempted,  it  is  true,  the  day  after  his  appointment,  but 
the  act  was  disavowed  at  the  time  by  the  Nihilists,  who  have 
never  failed  to  speak  warmly  and  approvingly  of  a  man  never 
a  willing  oppressor  of  political  opponents,  and  always  desirona 
of  promoting  political  refonn. 

The  Melikoff  reforms  failed  to  save  the  Emperor  because  they 
were  too  insignifieaut,  and  because  a  feeling  had  gi-o^vn  up  that 
the  sovereign  who  had  cancelled  many  of  his  earlier  reforms 
might  recall  his  latter  ones  also,  the  moment  revolutionni-y 
pressure  subsided.  It  has  been  said  that  tliu  feeling  in  liussia 
against  the  late  reijime  was  fostered  by  revolutionary  pam- 
phlets and  broadsheets,  but  it  is  probably  more  correct  to 
ascribe  it  to  tho  revelations  of  official  t^i'anuy  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  leading  daily  newspapers.  One  joiu-ual,  in 
particalar,  has  distingiiisheil  itself  gieatly  in  this  line — tho 
Bixuki  Courier,  published  at  Moscow.  For  more  than  a  year 
this  new8pai>er  has  published  regularly  short  pai'agraphs  or 
letters,  from  Siberia  and  the  outlying  itrovinccs,  descriptive  of 
the  sad  condition  of  the  political  exiles.  As  a  rule  no  comment 
has  accompanied  these  harrowing  accounts,  and  the  llmiHlci 
Cornier  has  thus  escaped  the  common  fate  of  onterin-ising  Hussian 
newspapers  in  being  promptly  suppressed.  None  the  less,  how- 
ever, the  narratives  have  been  extremely  effective,  and  have 
produced  an  impression  on  the  Russian  public  fai-  more  dan- 
genma  to  autocratic  nile  tlian  the  much-magnified  mouthings  of 
men  like  Most.  I  take  from  a  collection  in  my  possession  tho 
fallowing  exile  news  fi-om  a  number  of  the  Huotki  Courier;  it 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  style  of  the  nan-atives. 

"Correapomlence  from  Yeneseisk,"  a  town  in  Mid-Siberia. 
"  'Again  piditical  exiles  are  arriving,'  is  the  word  in  everyone's 
Mine  have  just  arrived ;  of  these,  six  have  been  exiled 

iphj  Count  Albedinsky,  and  are  under  orders  to 

1  further  inland.    For  the  moment  they  are  e^qmsed  to 

our  rijjoroua  climate,    '  Wd  have  no  mercy  to  expect — ^we  are 

forgotten,'  they  say  to  the  people.    Having  lost  all  hope  of 

nituroinK  to  Kussia,  tliey  are  in  the  depths  of  despair.    Only 

I  Latvly  one  of  them,  a  girl  named  Fatroosa,  attempted  the  third 

|ai«Bfnmit  ssieula  by  eating  loeifer  matehea*    By  a  prompt 
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application  of  remedies  she  was  saved ;  but  will  rescue  always  be 
at  band  ?  We  Siberians  have  seen  many  exiles  during  our  life, 
but  we  have  never  seen  such  grief,  such  tears,  such  hopelessness, 
as  presented  by  these  nine  exiles,  who  do  not  know  their  crime, 
who  do  not  know  how  long  they  are  exiled  for,  and  where  their 
destination  lies;  who  must  not  write  a  word  in  their  letters 
about  their  condition.  A  common  convict  knows  what  he  is 
transported  for ;  his  term  of  imprisonment  is  told  him  by  his 
gaoler.  These  wretched  political  criminals  know  nothing.  They 
are  left  in  dark  anxiety  and  despair.  These  are  not  the  only 
sufferers.  From  Kii-ensk,  writes  a  political  exile — *  We  are  nine 
here — all  exiles  ;  one  of  our  number  has  just  been  sent  away — 
transported  further  off.  His  wife,  Madame  Belieff,  is  in  hospital 
— the  parting  drove  her  mad.'  From  another  place  an  exile 
writes — *  The  arrival  of  a  fresh  exile  to-day  from  Kussia  has 
completely  unhinged  me.  I  have  lived  all  the  early  pangs  of 
exile  over  again.  Here  I  work  as  a  smith,  receiving  a  shilling  a 
day,  when  business  is  good.  Wlien  I  earn  nothing  I  keep  up 
existence  on  potatoes  and  onions.  Often  when  I  am  working 
hard  in  the  field  I  think  of  the  luxurious  days  of  my  childhood, 
when  I  had  no  thought  of  labom*.'  At  Balaginsk  an  exile,  who 
was  once  secretary  to  the  Odessa  Corporation,  keeps  himself 
from  starvation  by  carrying  about  water  at  so  much  a  bucket. 
His  wife  lives  at  Ekaterinoslaff,  in  South  Bussia ;  his  children 
are  scattered  among  friends  all  over  the  empire.  *  Every  where 
at  Balaginsk,'  writes  one,  '  may  be  seen  anguish,  and  what  is 
worse,  almost  actual  starvation.  At  Popitch  the  exiles  are 
allowed  no  money  to  live  on.  At  Verknoyarsk,  twelve  exiles  live 
together  huddled  in  a  Kirghiz  felt  tent.  These  are  often  without 
food.' " 

Such  stories  as  these,  appearing  almost  daily  during  the  last 
twelvemonth  in  the  Eooski  Courier,  and  to  a  minor  degree  in 
other  Russian  newspapers  also,  have  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  When  Loris  Melikoff  despatched 
a  few  months  ago  senators  to  report  upon  the  administiation  of 
the  provincial  governors,  the  newspapers  became  filled  with 
revelations  of  bureaucratic  tyranny  and  corruption.  These  were 
particularly  numerous  the  week  preceding  the  Tsar'B  asBassiii- 
ation,  and  may  have  indirectly  brought  about  that  catastrophe. 
For  my  part  I  am  disposed  to  accord  but  a  minimum  of  inflnenee 
to  the  ribald  revolntionary  ravings  of  the  Freiheit  deaoriptkni. 
Their  strength  lies  chiefly  in  the  terror  they  produce  among 
eowardly  fimctunuuries.    A  touching  story  ci  oflBdal  emeUj 
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excites  more  hostility  to  a  despotic  government  than  a  ecore  of 
powerfoUy  'n'ritten  Bakonnin  articles.  The  most  populaj:  of  the 
Bassian  revolutionary  pamphlets  are  not  those  given  up  entirely 
to  Bakounin's  theory,  but  those  that  contain  it  diluted  in  a 
narrative  form.  The  people  appreciate  the  Btory,  especially  if  it 
tells  against  the  much  hated  Tcbino\iiik,  or  official,  but  they  care 
httle  or  nothing  as  a  rule  about  the  opinions,  unless,  indeed, 
there  are  circumstances  of  bureaucratic  oppression  and  corruption 
at  hand  which  give  point  to  them.  This  fact  was  well  brought 
oat  in  a  speech  which  Shugoevsky,  the  advocate,  mede  in  1879 
at  a  trial  in  Eieff  of  Lutchiusky,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  others, 
for  complicity  in  the  "  Conspiracy  of  the  thousand  peasants  "  at 
Tchigirin.  The  advocate  began  by  pointing  oat  that  the  desire 
for  knowledge  was  natural,  and  that  the  Kussian  Government 
itself  encouraged  it  by  making  promotion  in  the  army  dependent 
upon  a  man's  acquisition  of  learning.  He  then  quoted  a  number 
of  instances  of  the  craving  of  great  men,  when  poor  lads,  for 
instruction,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the  village  life  of  Ln- 
tehinsky,  the  blacksmith's  apprentice.  "  A  poor,  ill-educated  lad," 
said  he,  *'  barely  able  to  read,  and  almost  unable  to  write,  what 
ma  there  to  develop  his  character  in  the  <1reary  solitude  of  a 
Btusian  village  ?  He  had  a  craving  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
irorld,  like  all  boys  have,  but  he  could  gather  no  information 
About  it  from  the  peasants  of  his  village,  few  of  whom  had  been 
to  Eieff ;  and  of  books  there  were  none  in  the  place.  How  could 
this  thirst  for  knowledge  be  satisfied  ?  Well,  there  appeared  a 
gentleman  &om  Eieff  with  a  bag  full  of  books,  and  he  gave  one 
nr  two  to  the  boy  to  read.  The  hooks  were  not  licensed  by  the 
CenBor,  but  they  were  interesting,  amusingly  written,  and  full  of 
stories  aboat  the  world.  Can  yon  wonder  that  the  boy  read  the 
boob  ?  Are  yon  surprised  that  he  eagerly  quenched  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  ?  Again,  the  prosecution  say  that  these  books 
<Z%«  Slorjf  of  a  French  Peasant,  by  Erckmann-Chatrian,Brotfter>, 
iriut  are  yet  hj  Tohikovsky,  and  The  Hiatory  of  Pugatchefe 
MeveUi  exert  an  evil  infloeace  over  the  minds  of  the  peastmtB, 
but  ie  this  really  so?  The  peoeants  examined  before  yon 
yesterday  said  that  they  liked  the  books,  becaitae  they  were  foil 
«f  such  interijBting  stoi-les.  They  could  tell  yon  pimity  aboat  the 
tales  in  the  books,  but  vhat  did  they  know  about  the  principles  ? 
Nothing.  What  was  'moral  drift'  to  tiiem?  Words  without 
meaning.  Wluit  effect  did  sneh  exiffeeaioiui  as  '  the  chaos  oi 
bourgeoisie  civiUsatiou '  have  on  thaix  minds  9  None  vhatavw> 
^saa  the  oaee  with  the  lad  Latehisikj.    Heliked-tiw 
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books  for  the  knowledge  they  imparted  to  him.  For  the 
revolutionary  principles  in  them  he  cared  nothing.  "When  he 
had  finished  reading  them  he  gave  them  to  his  companion 
Kobish  to  read,  and  for  this  he  is  charged  with  being  a  pro- 
pagandist of  revohitionaiy  literature.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
ratify  this  accusation,  nor  yet  how  you  can  convict  him  of  being 
a  conspirator.  According  to  the  Attorney-General,  *  he  followed 
the  ideas  of  Bakounin.'  Did  he  ?  How  ?  Bakounin  urged  his 
converts  to  wage  desperate  war  with  Society,  even  unto  death — 
did  Lutchinsky  attempt  this  ?  Two  conditions  arc  necessary  to 
constitute  a  Nihilist  leader  and  propagandist.  A  man  must 
either  exert  influence  over  the  masses,  or  he  must  have  a  natural 
love  for  revolt.  Neither  condition  is  exemplified  in  Lutchinsky, 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  agree  in  the  end  that  the  boy  is 
innocent  of  subversive  designs.  Rather  than  punish  him  for 
reading  and  giving  away  the  prohibited  books,  you  should  censure 
the  cii'cumstances  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  come 
across  any  better." 

In  spite  of  this  eloquent  defence  the  boy  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
for  life,  and  fresh  sympathy  was  excited  in  the  public  mind  for 
another  Wctim  to  bureaucratic  tji-anny.  There  were  numerous 
occasions  dm-ing  the  late  Em^jcror's  reign  when  a  little  seasonable 
mercy  would  have  robbed  the  Nihilists  of  many  a  zealous  recruit. 
Mercy  was  rarely  shown  to  anyone  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
desiring  political  reform,  and  repression  was  retaliated  upon  by 
assassination.  The  lesson  has  been  well  laid  to  heart  by  Loris 
Melikoff,  and  if  the  new  Tsar  adopts  his  counsels,  autocracy  will 
receive  a  fresh  lease  of  power.  Ilussia  wants  no  i)aper  con- 
stitution. She  has  no  pai-ticular  desire  for  a  Parliament,  and, 
above  all,  for  one  of  the  English  description.  The  notion  of  a 
nation  di^dding  itself  into  two  hostile  factions,  each  more 
solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  its  own  party  interests  than  of  those 
of  the  public  at  large,  is  to  her  ridiculous.  Autociticy  has  grown 
up  with  Bussia,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  life.  It 
can  be  easily  adapted  by  modem  requirements,  and  probably  will 
be,  if  Loris  Melikoff  enjoys  power  sufficiently  long. 

Two  things  ai*e  needed  in  Bussia  at  this  critical  moment — 
clemency  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  well  if  a  truce  conld  bo  arranged  between 
Autocracy  and  Nihilism.  Agitation  and  assassination  might 
cease  for  a  specified  period^  and  in  retam  the  Govermnent  might 
pledge  itself  to  undertake  tiie  necessary  reforms.  This  would  ba 
of  coarse  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  bat  I  do  not  tbii^  A 
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urould  be  impossible,  if  the  Government  took  the  iuitiativo.  A 
ileal  would  be  achieved  in  tlie  way  of  conciliation  if  the  Emperor 
grunted  a,  genoml  nmnesty  to  all  political  offenders.  So  long  as 
the  enomioua  amount  of  injustice  perpetrated  in  Alexander  the 
Second's  reign  remains  unredressed,  the  Nibilista  may  be  counted 
mwn  to  maintain  their  attitude  of  active  hostility.  For 
the  moment  they  have  suspended  their  public  operations, 
although  there  is  no  cessation  to  then:  activity  in  private.  They 
arc  simply  making  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  campaign, 
should  the  new  sovereign  persist  in  following — even  though 
modified  in  details — tho  policy  of  his  father.  This  there  are 
indications  he  will  not  do.  He  has  already  manifested  a  greater 
leaning  towards  the  pai-ty  of  refoi-m,  headed  by  Melikoff,  than  to 
the  ultra-autocratic  section.  Should  he  persist  in  this  policy  he 
will  in  all  probability  secure  tho  sj-mpathy  of  the  Nihilists,  and 
the  present  huge  secret  organisation  of  revolutionaries  will 
dissolve  into  an  inconsiderable  scattering  of  irreconcilahles,  too 
insignificant  to  occasion  alai'm. 
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A   STOBT   OF  THE   tJEA. 
By  ITaksb  Gbant,  auteob  of  *'  Boiuhce  of  'Was,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER   X. 

"dEEPEB  than  e'en  PLUMUEt  SOUNDED." 

{Continued  from  page  622.) 

Tee  wind  waB  fair,  the  weather  delightful,  and  the  AmetJiyit  in 
due  time  crossed  the  eqnator. 

"  Let  me  be  patient,  let  me  be  patient !  "  sighed  Derral,  when 
the  volcanic  peaks  of  Ascension,  the  rendezTons  of  onr  African 
squadron,  came  in  sight ;  and  the  AmeiJiytt  having  sprung  one 
of  her  topmasts  ran  in  to  refit.  Letters  for  her  came  off  in  a 
Government  boat.  There  were  some  for  nearly  every  man  on 
board  save  Derral,  whose  anxiety  was  fast  becoming  painfnl. 

As  at  Madeira,  he  wrote  and  left  a  passionate  and  appealing 
letter  to  Clara,  under  cover  to  his  brother,  and  sailed  in  hope  for 
the  Cape.  Hope ;  he  could  not  abandon  that  1  Was  Clara  ill  f 
had  Booldeigh  mismanaged  tbeir  correspondenoe  ?  or  had  Laid 
Oakhampton  discovered  and  intercepted  all  their  letters  ?  Gbum 
conld  address  letters  to  the  ship — ^letters  which  would  follow  him 
all  oyer  the  world ;  hat  he  remembered  thai  his  moTementB  mn 
Bomowbat  unknown  to  her,  and  gathered  a  little  mental  relief 
fi'om  the  idea.  But  fi*oni  what  did  the  BilcQce  of  Bookleigh 
aiise  ?  He  might  at  least  write  and  state  that  he  had  no  letters 
to  enclose ! 

AVby  did  she  never  write  to  him  ?  he  was  incessantly  asking 
himself.  Where  were  the  fondly  promised  letters  that  Rook- 
k'igb  was  to  transmit  to  him,  in  exchange  for  those  transmitted 
to  1""^  for  her — passionate  letters,  expressing  all  the  complete 
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and  wild  abandonment  of  his  heart  and  soul  to  an  earthly  lore, 
to  wliich  he  had  given  up  all  that  God  had  given  him. 

Times  there  vere  'when  already  he  hegan  to  have  strange  and 
terrible  doubts  of  her.  Yet,  why  had  aho  been  bo  sweet,  ao  kind, 
BO  loving  in  her  manner  to  him,  if  she  was  but  luring  him  into 
misery  and  disapxMiiutment  ?  She  could  not  be  so  cruel — his 
very  life  was  in  those  little  white  hands  of  hers — hands  that  he 
had  so  often  covered  with  kisses.  Then  he  thrust  these  aching 
thoughts  aaide,  and  hoped  and  trusted  that  time  would  unravel 
and  explain  all ;  but  as  yet  a  black  cloud,  a  pall,  seemed  to  have 
eome  between  him,  his  past  existence,  and  Clara ! 

In  the  life  he  knew  she  must  lead  in  the  gay  world,  where 
she  participated  in  all  that  fashion,  wealth,  and  rank  could  sur- 
round her  with,  was  she  forgetting  him?  would  be  hia  torment- 
ing thought  anon ;  and  had  what  he  deemed  a  mutual  love 
been  to  her,  but  a  sea-side  romance,  a  summer  flirtation  ?  Oh  ! 
what  was  he,  he  would  mutter,  that  ahc,  a  peer's  daughter,  in 
her  heanty  and  her  bloom,  should  remember  him  ? 

If  true  to  him,  at  all  risks  and  hazards,  even  of  her  father's 
anger,  she  should  have  written  to  him ;  and  passing  over  Book- 
leigh,  at  tJie  same  risks  and  hazards,  he  should  have  written 
direct  to  her,  and  ended  his  cruel  anxiety  if  possible ;  but  he 
knew  not  her  address,  or  whether  she  had  returned  &om  Paris  to 
England. 

"  I  thought  that  I  had  too  many  reasons  for  being  happy," 
said  he, "  a  sure  sign  of  grief  to  come — of  sorrow  close  at  band." 

At  last,  after  a  voyage  (including  her  delay  at  Aacension)  of 
more  than  two  montiiB,  the  Amethyst  hauled  up  for  Table  Bay, 
came  to  anchor,  and  the  boats  came  off  &om  Gape  Town. 

"  At  last,  at  last — surely  now ! "  exclaimed  Dervol  as  a  letter 
vu  given  him,  and  he  opened  it  with  trembling  hands.  It  was 
from  BooUeigh,  in  answer  to  one  he  hEwl  written  from  Madeira, 
•^jing  titat  "  MisB  Hampton  had  never  sent  a  single  letter  for 
tnnnmiHion,"  and  nothing  more. 

What  had  happened  ?    What  did  this  cruel  mystery  mean  ? 

Ha  mote-  her  one  cold  and  brief  letter,  almost  a  farewell, 
nnder  cover  to  Bookieigh,  and  then  an  illness  and  fever  came 
ui)ou  him  while  the  ship  lay  at  Cape  Town,  and  through  the 
Ion;;  days  and  nights  there,  he  lay  in  his  little  cabin, 
almost  mad  with  his  mental  misery — a  misery  athwart  which 
B  come  no  gleam  of  light  or  hope ;  and  when  next  he  oame 
ik,  after  rnouy  ^veeka  of  illnesB,  he  found  that  the  AnuAyat, 
i  to  England,  had  been  frei^ted  jEbr  Bataria 
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under  Captain  Talbot,  and  was  working  out  of  Table  Bay,  and 
heading  eastward  for  the  Indian  Ocean ! 

.  Thus  it  would  be  long  before  he  should  see  or  hear  of  Clara 
again,  and  learn  the  worst  that  fate  had  in  store  for  him. 

How  little  could  he  imagine,  that  all  he  was  suffering — the 
keenest  pangs  of  doubt,  anxiety,  soitow,  and  disappointment — 
were  suffered  by  Clara.  Ignorant  of  his  precise  address  and 
whereabouts,  the  poor  girl  WTote  to  him  in  secrecy  again  and 
again — WTote  to  him  lovingly,  then  despondently,  and  anon  Avith 
surprise  and  upbraiding,  under  cover  to  Eookleigh,  posting  her 
epistles  with  her  own  hand,  and  tinisting  none  other — posting 
them  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips ;  aud  to  the  recipient — the 
supposed  medium  of  their  love  affair — the  mutual  coiTespondence 
proved  a  source  of  supreme  men-iment,  and  even  to  his  mother 
too ;  and  in  the  end  the  fire  received  it  all. 

At  last  Clara  knew  not  what  to  think ;  she  could  but  wait  and 
hope,  but  ceased  to  use  her  pen.  The  conviction  that  she  had 
stooped — actually  condescended — in  the  acceptance  of  his  love, 
added  to  the  poignancy  of  what  she  felt,  and  filled  her,  at  times, 
with  indignation  at  conduct  so  singular  and  unwaiTantablc. 

Fear  of  Den-al's  vengeance,  if  his  duplicity  ever  came  to 
light,  the  malevolent  Eookleigh  had  none;  but  he  laughed 
curiously  when  he  thought  of  the  folly  of  which  his  sailor  brother 
had  been  guilty  in  signing  the  unread  document !  And  as  for 
the  loss  of  his  lady-love,  **  Derval,"  he  thought  with  a  chuckle, 
'*  will  no  doubt  take  to  poetry,  and  wiiting  sonnets  on  female 
inconstancy." 

A  somewhat  unexpected  tmni  was  given  to  the  then  state  of 
the  aflfan,  by  Lord  Oakhampton  once  more  taking  up  his  abode 
temporarily  at  Bayview,  in  Finglecombe,  the  saline  air  of  which 
he  rightly  or  wrongly — for  our  story  it  matters  little  which — 
conceived  to  be  beneficial  to  his  health.  This  to  Clara  waa 
most  distasteful,  as  the  entire  locality  was — ^for  her — full  of 
associations  of  the  past,  that  the  sooner  she  forgot  the  better  for 
her  own  happiness. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Derval's  last  letter  from  Clara, 
written  before  his  illness  at  the  Cape,  came  to  the  banda  of 
Bookleigh,  and  conceiving,  from  the  animus  of  that  in  which  it 
waa  enclosed,  it  might  seem  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
lovera,  he,  by  the  aaaistauce  of  little  hot  water  to  moisten 
the  envelope,  made  himaelf  master  of  the  contents,  and  adding 
a  bitter  postcript  in  imitation  of  Derval*8  writing,  he  redout 
it,  and,  aware  that  Lord  Oakhampton  was  absent  in  Loodapn 
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reBolvcd  to  deliver  it  in  person,  and  thus  achieve,  pcrbape,  an 
introduction  to  Clara. 

Inspired  by  a  ne^  and  very  remarkable  scheme,  be  repaired 
to  Bayview  Villa,  and  Bending  up  his  card,  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room. 

The  apartment  was  a  double  one,  divide<l  by  an  archway,  in 
which  hun^  curtains  of  blue  silk,  edged  with  silver  lace,  and 
festooned  partly  with  white  silk  cord  and  tassels.  There  was  a 
sound,  the  rustling  of  a  drees  in  the  inner  room ;  but  at  first 
Bookleigb  saw  only  a  white  hand  and  arm — an  arm  so  taper 
round  and  marvellously  beautiful  that  he  bod  never  before  seen 
anything  like  it.  A  diamond  bracelet  clasped  the  wrist. 
The  band  slightly  parted  the  curtains — for  Clara  was  there,  with 
bis  card  in  her  hand,  striving  to  still  the  painful  beating  of  her 
heart. 

Then  her  whole  figure  appeared :  a  girl  tall,  slender,  per- 
fect in  grace  and  symmetry,  her  dark  violet  eyes  full  of 
earnest  inquiry,  the  sweet  lips  and  mignonne  face,  all  expi'CBsive 
of  it  too.  Lovely,  dainty,  and  refined,  Clara  Hampton  stood  before 
him. 

Would  she  offer  him  that  lovely  band,  permit  him  to  touch  it  ? 
was  his  first  thought ;  but  in  a  second  more  it  was  placed  cou- 
fidin^^y  vithin  his  own  ;  while  Clara,  who  blushed  deeply  at  first, 
now  grew  pale  as  the  new-fallen  snow. 

Never  before  had  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  girl  so  quietly 
patrician  in  bearing  and  appearance. 

"  Mr.  Bookleigb  Hampton?  "  said  she,  glancing  at  the  card,  and 
vith  enforced  calmness  of  tone  and  manner. 

"  Detral's  brother,"  replied  tbe  traitor,  and  no  other  introduc- 
ticm  ma  neeessary,  thou^  at  the  mention  of  Dervol's  name,  be 
ixmld  see  how  anxiety  mingled  with  hauteur  in  her  sensitive 
1^  and  eyes. 

"  toa  are,  trf  ootirae,  aware  of  the  arrangement  my  brother 
BMds  about — about  your  letters  ?  "  said  Bookleigb. 

''Ton  rant  him  all  mine  ?  "  asked  Clara  in  a  breathless  voice. 

"  All — and  I  have  one  here  for  you — ^whether  a  rejdy,  or  not,  I 
rannot  say." 

*'  Only  one  !  " 

"  Tbe  first  and  only  one  replied  Boddei^,  who,  with  all  his 

effrontery  and  duplicity,  felt  that  he  never  before  stood  in  snob  a 

presence,  and  could  scareely  remember  how  he  answered  her ; 

lot  his  mind  was  filling  hst  with  admiration,  his  heartbeat  bst, 

bMUninMk  w^i^  to  Irani. 
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"  A  letter  from  Derval  at  last !  His  first  letter  too — ^yet  it 
would  explain !  "  were  her  fii-st  ideas.  "  Be  seated,  Sir,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two,  pray  do  excuse  me." 

She  retired  back  beyond  the  silk  hangings,  and  rapidly  made 
herself,  more  than  once,  mistress  of  the  contents  of  that  letter, 
one  of  coldness,  brevity,  and  farewell — farewell  without  further 
explanation — a  letter  the  strange  tenor  of  which  startled  and 
bewildered  her. 

Clara's  agitation  and  confusion  were  excessive ;  but  sorrow 
succeeded  to  surprise  in  her  heart,  and  indignation  to  sorrow. 

"All  is  over  and  ended  between  your  brother  and  myself, 
Mr.  Eookleigh,"  said  she,  with  a  painful  swelling  in  her  slender 
white  throat. 

"His  letter  displeases  you?"  asked  Eookleigh,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  feeling  his  heart  for  a  moment  fail 
him. 

"  Eead  it,"  said  she,  haughtily. 

He  scai'cely  required  to  do  so,  yet  he  affected  to  peruse  it,  and 
then  knit  his  narrow  brows. 

'*  How  cold  this  letter  is  !  but  in  it  there  lui'ks  some  mystery," 
said  he. 

"  What  mystery,  Sh-?" 

''  I  know  not — I  only  know  that  above  all  things  the  human 
heart  is  deceitful !  " 

After  a  pause,  dui*ing  which  both  remained  silent,  and  Clara 
had  nervously,  half  unconsciously,  crushed  and  crumpled  up 
the  odious  and  disappointing  note — ^for  it  was  scarcely  even  a 
letter — in  her  small  and  tremulous  hand,  Bookleigh  proceeded 
to  make  apologies  for  the  strange  conduct  of  his  imworthy 
brother,  and  to  express  his  own  pain,  shame,  sonw,  and  so 
forth,  in  terms  well  chosen  and  uttered. 

'*  He  is  peculiar,"  he  added,  "  always  was  so ;  thus  his  oddity 
of  disposition  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  sea.  I  can  assure  you, 
my  dear  Miss  Hampton,  that  ho  never  got  on  well  with  the 
mother  or  me,  or  with  anyone  else,  in  fact.  Then,  sailors  will 
be  sailors,  Miss  Hampton,  and  are  said  to  have  loves  in  every 
port." 

He  continued  to  linger  and  utter  his  regrets,  till  the  silence  of 
Clara  indicated  that  she  was  weary  of  his  presence  and  desired 
to  be  left  alone — alone  to  her  own  reflectiona  and  misety— ««Dd 
the  yoting  sqoire  of  Fingleconibe  bowed  himself  oat»  well 
pleased  with  his  morning's  work,  and  resolved  thai  thia  ahooU 
not  be  his  last  visit  to  Bftyview  Villa. 
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He  was  well  aware  tbat  Cloi-a  Hampton,  though  just  turned 
eighteen,  had  been  the  queen  of  the  last  season  in  London,  and 
that  though  other  queens  were  there  as  proud  and  pure  and 
inar\-ellouBly  fair,  j'et  there  was  none  who  appai-eiitlj  had 
remained  so  unspoiled  by  the  homage  ofEered.  Flattery  left  her 
untouched ;  aud  beautiful  and  nobly  bom  though  she  was,  no 
weekly  journal  yet  dared  to  make  her  portrait  an  inducement 
to  purchasers,  and  no  xihoto  of  her  appeared  in  any  London 
shop-window  to  court  the  comments,  admiration,  or  ribaldiy  of 
every  passing  "  cad  "  or  ruffian. 

It  has  been  eaid — with  what  truth  we  know  not — tliat  no  idle 
man  can  resist  the  temptation  of  seeking  to  fascinate  a  hand- 
some girl,  while  at  the  same  time  eclipsing  another  man.  Thus, 
could  Eooklcigli  have  any  compunction  about  eclipsing  that 
half-brother  of  whose  proper  position  in  the  family  he  was  so 
jealous,  and  whom  he  had  been  so  studiously  reared  by  his 
mother  to  view  with  a  rancorous  and  most  unholy  hate  ? 

Certainly  not,  and  to  this  amiable  end,  Bookleigh  resolved  to 
leave  no  means  untried  to  introduce  himself  to  Loitl  Oak- 
hampton. 
Chance  meetings — chance  apparently — in  the  railway  train, 
.  and  elaborate  cirilities  profEered  byEookleigh,  the  offers  of  cigars, 
periodicals,  and  so  forth,  led  to  an  exchange  of  words ;  and 
ihough  the  peer  was  unpleasantly  stiuck  by  the  young  man's 
namt,  and  then  knew  precisely  who  he  was,  for  certain  cogent 
legal  leosons  he  deemed  it  wise  and  well  to  bo  civil  to  him, 
and  an  invitation  to  BajTiew  followed — an  invitation  wliich 
Bookleigh  was  not  slow  to  accept ;  and  soon,  by  making  himself 
tuefnl  in  fifty  different  ways,  he  became  then  a  regular  sea-side 
visitor ;  thoogli,  as  the  brother  of  Dcr^'aI,  his  welcome  was  of  a 
aomewhat  mingled  kind  by  both  father  and  daughter. 

Mn.  Hampton  was  intensely  gratified  by  this  unexpected 
intimaay,  of  which,  however,  by  failing  health,  she  was,  perhaps 
hukify,  imable  to  avail  herself. 
To  yooWw'gh  the  idea  did  occnr  at  times,  as  to  how  he  was  to 
p'  the  n on- transmission  of  Clara's  letters 
^^^^^_  Ibe  owners,  or  their  agents  abroad  ? 
laC  was   a  matter  for  fatore  consideration;  mean- 
he  had '  ths  signed  bond,  and  that  laid  Derval  at  his 
I  mercy ! 

""      lovers  were  meanwhile  beginning  to  think — nay,  to  be 
d— that  then-  worst  fears  ware  becoming  realised ;  Clara 
t  DuvaL  as  hie  brothco-  bad  alleged,  vraa  "  a  very 
46* 
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sailor  " ;  and  he,  that  Clara  was  only  true  to  the  instmcts  of  her 
cold-blooded  class,  and  had  already  forgotten  him,  or  cast  him  off, 
for  some  new,  richer,  and  titled  object ;  and  Rookleigh  rubbed 
his  long  lean  hands,  and  puckered  up  his  green  eyes  with  quaint 
delight,  as  the  plot  seemed  to  thicken. 

Clara  had  never  striven  even  to  like  him,  though  the  brother 
of  that  Derval  she  had  loved  so  well — nay,  loved  in  secret  still. 
She  saw  the  base  metal  in  his  composition,  and  always  detected 
a  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  expression  of 
his  face,  that  roused  an  undefinable  emotion  of  distrust,  as 
belying  in  some  way  the  ease  and  nonchalance  of  manner  he 
affected. 

**  We  are  a  kind  of  cousins,  you  know,  Miss  Hampton,"  said 
he  one  day,  as  he  hung  over  her  at  the  piano. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  we  are,"  she  replied  coldly. 

"  Permit  me  to  explain  to  you  the  degree,"  and  he  proceeded 
to  do  so  with  extreme  accuracy,  as  he  had  just  been  studying  the 
matter  with  Mr.  De  Murrer,  affecting  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
his  absent  brother,  but  in  reality  for  his  own  sel&sh  purposes. 
But  she  only  laughed  aloud,  and  said : 

**  It  is  rather  remote." 

"  It  would  not  be  thought  so,  in  Scotland." 

She  remembered  her  father's  reply  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
merely  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Had  Der\'al  claimed  the 
kindred  blood,  her  view  of  it  might  have  been  different. 

The  poor  girl's  heart  was  ever  beating  with  "  a  vague  unrest " 
she  could  well  understand,  but  had  a  difficulty  in  conceahng  and 
acting  a  part  to  those  around  her,  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  her 
father  especially,  and  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he  had  acted 
wisely  in  opening  his  house  to  Bookleigh  Hampton. 

The  latter  now  learned  that  the  Amethyst  had  sailed  for  Batavia, 
which  would  ensure,  even  if  she  returned  direct  to  England, 
on  absence  of  at  least  eight  months  on  the  part  of  Derval — eight 
months,  of  which  Bookleigh  made,  as  we  shall  show,  a  teirible 
use. 

"  Sailed  for  Batavia — sailed  for  Batavia ! "  he  repeated.  Fate 
was  playing  into  his  hands  indeed,  for  long  ere  Derval  could 
return,  the  game  would  be  his  own  I 

So  "deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,*'  was  the  deep 
villany  of  Bookleigh  Hampton. 
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A     CRUSHED     HEART. 


In  iletailiug  plot  and  counterplot,  cuaniiig  and  Eelfishness,  doubt, 
deBpair,  and  no  small  agony  of  Bpirit,  'we  have  mucb  to  com- 
press in  the  lattfr  pages  of  this  our  history. 

As  the  squire  of  Finglecombe,  Bookleigh  was,  in  every  way, 
wore  eligible  jxirti  than  his  sailor  brother ;  thus,  confident  iu 
httving  eventually  the  countenance  of  Lord  Oakhampton,  the 
former  cared  very  little  about  the  opposition  of  Clara,  his  whole 
anxiety  being  to  play  liia  cai-ds  well,  and  have  her  completely 
iu  his  power,  ere  the  return  of  I)er\'al  upset  his  plans,  and  this 
unexpected  voyage  to  Batavia  gave  him  far  more  tune  to  do  so 
than  he  could  at  first  have  hoped  for. 

Into  his  nefarious  Bchemes  liis  mother  entered  con  amove. 
Derval  removed  or  ciruimiveuted  iu  any  way,  her  sou  would 
marry  the  heiress  of  Lord  Oakhamptou,  and  eveutualiy  might 
succeed  to  the  title.    Every  scruple  died  in  her  licart ! 

"Do  yon  make  any  progress  with  her,  Itookleigh?"  that 
amiable  lady  asked  one  day. 

"None — as  yet,"  be  answered  sulkily. 

"Why,  dear?" 

"  She  ia  always  brooding  over  Derval." 
.  "  Though  all  letters  have  been  intercepted  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  bat  I  have  plenty  of  time,  however,  before  he  i-etums — ■ 
if  he  TetDrnfl  at  all." 

"  At  all !  Why  not  get  op  a  rumour  that  he  is  drowned — or 
>iamed?" 

"  Not  a  bad  idea.  Mother ;  anyway,  I  shall  be  sure  to  succeed," 
replied  Bookleigh,  langhiug,  with  something  of  the  contemptuous 
eonfidenoe  of  youth,  and  ignorance  of  the  world. 
1  Unavara  of  the  secret  impulses  that  were  working,  Clara 
diaUked  the  apparent  intimacy  between  her  father  and  young 
Bookleigh  Hampton.  She  disliked  his  constant  visits  and' 
something  in  the  be&ring  he  was  assuming  towards  herself. 
Tbe  little  toleration  she  had  for  him  at  first,  as  Derval's  brother, 
passed  away  with  t)ie  hope  of  ever  hearing  of  Derval  more,; 
and  she  bad — she  knew  not  why — a  secret  antipathy  to  Book- 
loigfa. 

The  latter  felt  this,  md  all  hia  attempts  to  gain  her  confidence 
tmn  to  «Qgage    her  in  a  pleonnt    aonvetBatitHi,   came   to 
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Coming  upon  her  one  day  as  she  sat  on  the  beach,  she  seemed 
BO  unconscious  of  his  approach,  that  he  came  close  to  her  side 
quite  unnoticed. 

Then  she  looked  up  at  him  and  bowed,  but  her  face  scarcely 
wore  the  semblance  of  a  smile  as  she  did  so. 

"  Of  what  were  you  thinking  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  lay  down  on 
the  pebbles  by  her  feet. 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied  curtly. 

"How  smooth  and  pleasant  the  water  looks — will  you  let  me 
row  you  out  a  little  way  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks,"  she  replied,  almost  with  asperity. 

"  You  always  seem  to — to  doubt  me,  Miss  Hampton." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  said  she,  with  her  lip  curling  slightly. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  feel  it  instinctively." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  honour,  at  all  events." 

"  My  truth,  then  ?  "  said  he,  colouring. 

"  Are  they  not  the  same  thing  ?  " 

"  Not  always — unless  I  deceive  myself." 

"  You  may — ^but  not  me,"  replied  the  gu-1,  almost  sharply,  for 
his  manner  worried  her,  and  she  rose  up. 

He  grew  pale  with  anger,  love,  and  even  hate,  curiously 
mingled,  and  thought,  as  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  walked  on 
by  her  side,  "  I'll  crush  you  yet,  my  proud  damsel !  " 

After  a  little  pause,  ho  said : 

"  Whatever  you  think  of  me,  Miss  Hampton,  I  trust  you  do 
not  deem  me  a  worshipper  of  Mammon  ?  " 

Now,  as  this  was  precisely  what  she  did  think  of  him,  young 
though  he  was,  she  laughed  and  replied : 

"  The  conversation  is  becoming,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  peculiar 
and  personal.  What  can  it  possibly  matter  to  you,  how  or  what 
I  think  of  you  ?  " 

Dissembling  his  rage  at  this  contemptuous  question,  he  said: 

"  It  matters  much,  indeed ;  all  would  wish  to  stand  well  in 
your  estimation — and  I  more  than  all.  Miss  Hampton." 

"  Well — are  not  most  people  worshippers  of  Mammon  ?  " 

"  More,  I  hope,  worshippers  of  beauty." 

His  smile  became  a  leer,  and,  while  irritation  gathered  in  hef 
heart,  she  said : 

"  I  know  nothing  of  either — ^I  have  lived  only  some  eighteen 
years  in  the  world,  Mr.  Hampton.  But  why  do  yon  orofiB* 
question  me  ?  "  die  added  impetuoosly. 

"  Pardon  me ;  beeaose  to  me  all  your  thoughts  are*  of  tfaa^ 
deepest  interest,  and  I " 
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"I  do  not  understand  all  this,"  interrnpted  Clam,  Tvitli 
increasing  annoyance ;  "  but  here  is  our  gate,  and  I  must  wiah 
you  good  morning,  Mr.  Hampton." 

"  Good  momiug."  He  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away,  with  a 
baffled  and  angry  emotion  in  his  mind,  and  an  expression  in  bis 
eyes,  that,  had  Clara  seen  it,  would  certainly  have  startled  her ; 
but  BO  far  as  ahe  was  concerned,  sorrow,  annoyance,  and  evil 
were  fated  to  come  thick  and  fast  now. 

Bookleigh's  law  agents  were  meanwhile  perfecting  the  evidences 
of  his  own  and  his  brother's  claims  successively  to  the  title  held 
then  by  Lord  Oakhampton.  We  have  already  detailed  the  angry 
interview  between  his  lordship  and  Mr.  De  Murrer,  and  the 
alarm  with  which  it  inspired  him ;  and  this  emotion  was 
renewed  when,  from  tliat  gentleman,  acting  OHtenaibly  in  the 
interest  of  the  absent  Derval,  but  in  reality  under  the  secret 
pressure  of  Bookleigh,  came  a  terrifying  legal  missive,  to 
tiie  effect  that  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  was  now  complete 
and  would  shortly  bo  laid  before  the  world ! 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  compromising  with  the  ahsent 
heir,"  wrote  Mr.  De  Miurrer,  good-naturedly :  "  your  lordship 
has  no  direct  heir;  Mr.  Derval  Hampton,  and  then  his  brother, 
are  the  next  in  snccession ;  thus,  if  you  do  not  marry  again, 
the  claim  may  take  its  coarse  after  you  demise,  if  the  heirs 
assent  thereto." 

"  Harry  again — and  at  my  years  !  "  thought  Lord  Oak- 
hampton, bitterly ;  "of  that  there  is  no  danger;  but  as  he 
ttioiight  of  his  daughter,  the  beads  of  perspiration  started  on  his 
brow.  He  thought  of  the  mutual  regard  his  daughter  and 
Derral  had  for  each  other ;  he  saw  a  means  of  compromise  the 
lawTer  did  not  think  of,  and  wrote  him  to  that  effect,  begging 
Imn  not  to  move  in  the  matter  mitU  the  return  of  Derval ;  but 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  said  nothing  to  Clara  on  what  he 
ieemed  their  impending  ruin ;  and  his  natural  hauteur  made 
him  ahrink  from  speaking  on  the  matter,  as  yet,  to  Bookleigh 
Hampton. 

The  latter  continued  his  visits  as  usual — ^the  whole  impending 
suit  being  supposed  to  bo  Derval's ;  but  Clara  kept  so  sedulously 
out  of  his  way,  that  he  could  not  use  the  opportunities  be  had, 
of  urging  his  regard  for  her ;  thus,  he  left  no  means  untried  to 
win  orer  Loi-d  Oakhampton  to  his  side. 

Old,  far  beyond  his  years,  in  calculating  viUKDy^  Booklei^ 
Imew  well,  that  though  he  might  persuade  Clara,  hy  a  blse 
^mtioB,  that  Derval  waa  dead,  the  tratti  or  falaify 
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thereof  would  soon  be  proved;  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
assure  her  in  some  manner  of  his  supposed  perfidy,  and  hence 
make  her  more  open  to  the  proposals  of  a  new  suitor,  and  the 
dedication  of  that  time  to  revenge,  which  otherwise  might  be 
naturally  dedicated  to  grief;  and  at  Bideford  he  was  not  long 
in  discovering  one  to  be  his  accomplice  in  this  deceit — a  broken- 
down  acti'ess,  or  rather  a  dancing-girl  belonging  to  a  travelling 
troupe,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  with  considerable 
facility  about  this  time. 

The  girl  was  pretty,  clever,  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
while  destitute  of  nearly  every  scruple — so  far  as  conscience  was 
concerned. 

"  You  will  do  this  for  me,  my  dear  Sally  ?  "  said  Eookleigh,  as 
he  sat  toying  with  her  over  some  wine,  in  one  of  the  inn  windows 
that  overlooked  the  river  and  beautiful  valley  at  Bideford. 

"  Of  com'se  I  will — like  a  bh-d,  old  fellow,  if  you  pay  me,"  was 
the  confident  reply. 

**  Pay  you — that  I  will,  my  pet — and  well,  too  !  You  will 
have  to  act  the  deai-,  dear  little  devoted  but  deserted  wife." 

**  To  the  life.  Rook— to  the  life." 

"  Then  a  hundred  pounds  shall  be  jours,"  said  Rookleigh, 
with  something  like  a  groan,  as  he  deeply  loved  his  money,  and 
the  girl  had  flatly  refused  to  bo  his  accomplice  for  less,  and 
received  half  the  sum  in  the  first  instance. 

'*  Then  give  me  a  kiss,  you  dear  old  fellow,  and  I  will  soon  earn 
the  other  instalment,"  said  the  young  lady  airily,  as  she  got  a 
vehicle  and  drove  off  at  once  to  Finglecombe,  kissing  her  hand 
to  Eookleigh  as  long  as  he  was  in  view. 

We  shall  soon  see  the  result  of  their  compact. 

It  was  autumn  now,  the  fields  were  no  longer  yellow  with 
billows  of  golden  grain,  as  the  breeze  swept  over  the  uplands ; 
the  white  cups  of  the  water-lilies  had  disappeared  from  pool  and 
pond ;  the  beeches  changed  their  hue  from  green  to  russet,  and 
the  oak  leaves  were  turning  red ;  the  evening  sun  had  sunk 
beyond  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  Clara,  seated  alone,  in  the 
recess  of  a  window,  with  an  unread  book  in  her  lap,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  land  and  8ea» 
felt  more  than  usually  depressed,  when  she  was  startled  by  a 
servant  announcing  "  Mrs.  Hampton,"  and  a  girl  of  somewhat 
attractive  appearance,  though  rather  flippant  and  nervous  ia 
manner,  and  somewhat  shabbily  dad,  was  ushered  in. 

Clara's  first  thought  was  of  Bookleigh's  mother,  but  the  yeafli 
of  the  visitor  showed  she  was  mistaken.  . 
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"  You  gave  the  name  of  Hampton  ?  "  said  Clara,  inquiriugly,  as 
her  TiaitoT  remained  silent. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am — yea.  Miss — Mrs.  Dervol  Hajupton,  I  am." 

*'  You — ^you  ?  "  exclaimed  Clara,  atartleil  and  bewildered ;  "  I 
do  not  undei-ataud." 

*'  But  you  Boon  will,"  replied  the  girl,  affecting  to  sot ;  "  if  I 
might  take  a  aeat.  Miss — I  am  weary  and  faint  and  ill,  and  very 
sick  at  heart,  too." 

Clara  trembled  very  mucli,  though  unaware  of  what  all  this 
was  to  lead  to,  but  pointed  to  a  chair,  on  the  exti'eme  edge  of 
which  the  visitor  seated  herself,  and  seemed  very  far  from  being 
at  case.  She  was  a  little  awed  by  her  surroundings  ;  then  came 
an  emotion  of  envy  and  anger  at  Clara  for  her  perfect  coatumo 
and  beauty,  her  superior  position  and  supreme  purity  of  aspect, 
manner,  and  character ;  but  no  emotion  of  compunction  for  the 
pain  she  was  about  to  inflict,  or  of  shame  for  the  deliberate 
falsehood  she  was  about  to  tell,  cume  to  the  soul  of  Miss  Sally  Trix. 

"  And  what  may  your  businosa  be  with  mo  ?  "  aakod  Clara. 

*'  Only  to  know,  Miss,  if  you  have  heard  of  late  from  my 
husband,  as  he  has  ceased  to  write  to  mc  ?  " 

Clara  felt  herself  grow  sick  and  palo  at  this  degi'oding  question ; 
bat  she  aaked  with  much  apparent  calmness  : 

"  And,  pray,  who  may  youi-  huaband  be,  gii'l,  that  I  should 
know  ao^t  of  him  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Derval Hampton  of  the  ship  Amethi/st,  who,  I  understand, 
engaged  himself  to  you,  while  knowing  well  that  I — ^his  lawful  wife, 
vhimi  he  left  to  starve — waa  living !  I  don't  blame  you,  Miss," 
she  contintied,  weeping  to  all  appearance,  for  she  could  act  her 
pari  veil  and  professionally,  "for  you  knew  no  better;  but, 
thank  heaven,  I  come  in  time  to  aave  you  and  unmaak  him !  " 

Them  ensued  a  pause  now — but  a  pause  in  which  Clara  could 
hear  the  beating  <^  her  heart,  and  then  she  asked: 

"  When,  and  where,  were  yon  married  ?  " 
.  "In 'London,  Miss,  and  just  after  hia  last  voyage;  Captain 
f   Talbot  knows  me  well,  and  so  does  his  brother  Mr.  Bookleigh." 

"  And  why  did  he  leave  yon  ?  "  asked  Clara,  with  a  strange 
and  husky  voice. 

"  Becauao  1  am  poor;  he  despised  me  as  aoon  as  he  knew  yon,' 

and  osetl  to  go  off  with  you  in  a  boat  on  the  bay,  and  leave  me, 

to  break  my  heart  weeping  on  the  shore ;  for  many  a  time  I  saw 

you  both.     For  what  was  I  bat  a  toy  to  be  played  with,  and  ooet 

I  aeido  when  he  was  tired  of  me ;  but  I  am  his  wedded  wife,  ai. 
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The  stroller  played  her  part  to  perfection,  with  every  word 
planting  a  knife  in  the  heart  of  the  shrinking  listener ;  and 
deeming  that  now  she  had  said  and  done  enough  by  the  few 
details  she  threw  in  to  convince  the  latter  that  she  had  been 
cruelly  deceived,  Miss  Trix  sobbed  heavily,  bowed  herself  out, 
and  quitted  Bayview  Villa  with  all  speed,  considering  that  the 
character  she  had  taken  in  this  "cast"  was — in  a  monetary 
sense — the  best  engagement  she  had  ever  made. 

Clara  sat  long  in  the  dusk  as  if  turned  to  stone,  but  not  a 
tear  escaped  her.  This  sudden  revelation  of  Derval's  supposed 
perfidy  could  not  give  her  now  the  pain  it  might  have  done  in 
time  past ;  his  conduct  had  partly  prepared  her  for  some  such 
catastrophe  as  this;  and  yet  how  antagonistic — how  unlike 
his  open,  gentle,  candid,  and  earnest  outward  character,  did  this 
accumulation  of  secret  perfidy  seem  ! 

And  that  tawdily  dressed  damsel  had  declared  herself  his  wife ! 
His  wife  ! 

She  recalled  the  time  when  that  word,  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment to  herself,  had  fallen  so  sweetly  on  her  startled  ear ;  then 
a  bitter,  bitter  sense  of  having  been  insulted  and  degraded,  was 
added  to  her  still  more  keen  sense  of  utter  disappointment  in 
Derval ;  and  to  her  guileless  and  innocent  mind,  no  doubt,  no 
thought  of  suspicion  that  she  might  be  deluded,  ever  occurred. 

"  You  have  had  an  unexpected  visitor,  Miss  Hampton  ?  "  said 
Eookleigh,  eyeing  her  pale  face  keenly  next  daj'. 

"  Yes." 

"  Ah — so  have  I,  one  who  has  explained  all." 

"All?" 

"  My  brother's  peculiar  perfidy,  I  mean." 

"  Yes." 

"  A  perfidy  for  which  I  blush !  You  see  that  it  has  been  as  I 
suggested,  sailors  have  entanglements  everywhere ;  but  this  is 
rather  more  than  that — a  legal  marriage." 

"  Oh,  how  dared  he — how  dared  he !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
clenched  her  little  white  hands,  and  the  look  of  firm  resolve  she 
would  assume  at  times  stole  swiftly  into  her  sweet  face. 

Some  weeks  passed  on;  Bookleigh  became  impatient  for 
action,  and  during  these  weeks  a  thoughtful  and  Bhadowy  expres- 
don  deepened  in  the  once  bright  face  of  Clara,  till  it  became  one 
dt  such  woeful  fear,  that  the  heart  of  the  father  alternately  Ued 
with  Borrow  for  her,  and  swelled  with  indignation  agaitmk 
Derval. 

Every  way  Clara  was  a  desirable  wife,  one  of  ^dioBe  bem^ife' 
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least,  any  man  might  well  be  proud.  She  had  iiifiamcd  the 
Bcnees  and  fired  the  vanity  of  Rookleigh  Hampton — not  touched 
hiB  heart,  for  he  had  none,  in  the  way  of  a  lovei',  to  touch  ;  thus, 
in  the  pureuit  of  bis  scheme  he  could  think,  speak,  and  act, 
with  cansunimate  coolness  of  head  and  demeanour. 

He  was  well-pleased  to  find  that — thanks  to  the  hints  of  his 
mother — the  gossips  of  Finglecombe,  to  whom  all  his  actions 
and  motives  were  objects  of  interest,  already  coupled  his  namo 
seriously  with  that  of  Clara  Hampton. 

"  Self-contained  and  well-balanced  as  she  decniB  herself,  this 
appearance  of  Derval's  wife  hna  knocked  her  off  her  perch  ! " 
thought  llooklcigh,  with  a  chuckle,  when  one  day  his  eye  fell  on 
her  white  hand,  as  it  rested  on  the  arm  of  a  sofa,  and  lie 
remarked  that  the  ring,  which  ho  knew  Der\-al  had  given  to  her, 
was  no  longer  on  her  engaged  finger.  She  had  removed  it — 
relinquished  it — and  llookleigh  took  this  as  nn  infallible  sign 
that  she  now  concluded  all  was  over  between  the  absent  one  and 
herself. 

"  Good  ! "  thought  he,  "  good  ;  I'll  make  my  innings  now !  " 

And  with  a  coolness  and  confidence  far  beyond  his  years, 
he,  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  obtuning  Lord  Ookhampton's  permission  to  address  his 
daughter. 

"  I  should  like  to  repair,  if  I  possibly  can  do  so,  the  evil  my 
Ivother  has  done  her,  my  lord.  I  do  not  understand  how  it 
is,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  gone  on  so  far  with  ber  without  the 
least  encouTBgement ;  but  a  love  for  her  has  grown  rapidly  upon 
me,  and  this  love  boa  become  a  part  of  my  life — my  very 


"Toa  are  very  young  to  talk  in  this  fashion,"  said  Lord 
Oakhampttm,  nneasily. 

"  If  abe  would  bat  care  for  me ! "  sighed  Rookleigh,  assuming 
bnmilify  and  timidity. 

"  It  11  not  my  Clara's  way  to  care  for  any  man,  as  be  may 
probably  care  for  her," 

"  Have  I,  then,  your  lordship's  permisHion  to  propose  ?  " 

X9&,"  ^aid  Lord  Oakhampton,  baskily,  as  he  thought  of  his 

munication  from  Mr.  De  Murret  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  felt 

■  the  firet  time,  the    slave   of    circnmHtanoes,  and 

1  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.    Indeed,  life — save  for  the  few 

y  troubles  that  Hcnt  bim  to  Bermuda — ^had  gone  so 

,-  with  bis  lordship  that,  until  now,  when  the  claim  to 

glBtatoataagiMe-and  legal  i<ttm,  he-  had  no 
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raason  to  snapeet  fate  of  having  the  least  intention  of  treating 
him  Bcurvily. 

And  with  that  invincible  effirontery  and  coolneBB  which  were 
a  part  of  his  nature,  Eookleigh,  feeling  that  to  a  certain  extent 
both  father  and  daughter  were  in  his  power,  went  at  once  to  the 
latter,  whom  he  found  in  the  dran'ing-room  alone ;  and,  no 
longer  abashed  as  he  had  been  at  first  by  her  rare  beauty  and 
stately  presence — for  stately  and  patrician  wae  the  presence  of 
Clara,  even  in  her  girlhood — he  seated  liimsclf  by  her  side,  and 
endeavouring  to  take  and  retain  her  band,  said,  with  a  ncrvoua- 
BesB  which  we  thoroughly  believe  was  assumed  : 

"  Miss  Hampton,  I  have  your  father's  permission  to  drop  the 
mask  I  have  worn  so  long." 

"  What  du  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  with  unfeigned  sm'prise. 

"  To  learn,  if  I  can,  from  your  own  lips,  my  fate." 

"Your  fate.  Sir! " 

"  The  fate  of  the  love  I  bear  you.  Mies  Hampton — Clara,  I 
love  yon,  as  you  must  have  known  ere  now — I  love  you ;  and  iu 
return  for  mine  will  yon  give  me  back  truth  for  truth,  love  for 
love,  trust  for  trust,  yom*  heart,  your  life,  as  fully  aod  freely  as  I 
give  you  mine  ?  " 

How  glibly  he  rattled  it  all  out !  He  had,  probably,  learned 
it  out  of  some  novel,  for  one  might  have  thought  ho  was  in  the 
habit  of  proposing  every  day. 

Clara  was,  at  iirst,  astonished  and  startled,  and  a  thousand 
things  that  she  had  taken  no  heed  of,  or  entirely  misunderstood, 
rushed  clearly  on  her  memory  now.  Already  insulted,  mocked, 
and  deluded  by  one  brother,  was  she  to  endure  the  deliberate 
and  insolent  love-making  of  another  ? 

She  rose  and  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  with  an  expression 
of  eye  not  favourable  to  his  suit,  at  all  events ;  but  Bookleigh 
was  by  no  means  abashed,  for  he  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
the  apparently  unattainable  has  a  peculiar  fascination.  Clara,; 
with  difficulty,  restrained  her  tears. 

"  Will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  have  been  presumptuous  ?  "  said 
he. 

"  On  one  condition." 

"  Oh,  name  it  I " 

"  That  yoa  never  dare  address  me  in  this  manner  again,  and 
never  introde  upon  me  more  I " 

She  TU  Bweeping  away  vith  a  queenly  grace,  irfaen  liis  foioa 
arrested  her:  i 

"  BfiiS  Hampton,  yon  had  liettar  think  iwioe  orsr  ihii,''piM 
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he,  coarsely ;  "  you  may  not  (Usdain  the  hand  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  position  some  day." 

Her  only  reply  was  to  i-ing  the  hell. 

"  Show  thio  gentleman  out,"  eaid  she  to  the  sei-vant  who 
appeared,  and  Booklcigh,  bofiSed  for  the  time,  retired,  with  hia 
heart  swollen  by  passion  and  resentment. 

^\1iennext  he  appeared  before  Clara,  liismanuei'  was  changed, 
and  her  appearance  too. 

Her  father  had  set  before  the  astounded  gii'l  the  claim  these 
brothers,  Der^-al  and  Roobleigh  Hampton,  could  advance  to  his 
title,  his  estates,  and  all  that  he  possessed.  That  with  them  lay 
the  power,  or  alternative,  of  waiting  till  his  death,  gave  them 
the  means  of  quiet  accession,  or  now  declaiing  open  war,  and 
Bweopiug  away  wealth,  position,  rank,  intiuencc  in  Church,  in 
State,  and  in  society,  by  degrading  him  ui  his  old  age  to  the  state 
of  the  merest  commoner,  and  having  him  laughed  at  as  a  sham 
and  interloper ;  and  the  gentle  heart  of  Clara  died  within  her, 
aa  she  beheld  her  father's  agony,  and  read  some  of  the  commmii- 
cations  that  had  lately  come  from  Gray's  Inn. 

"  To  save  me,  darling — oli,  my  darhiig,  you  will  consent  to 
marry  the  young  fellow,"  urged  Loi-d  Oakhampton,  pitoously. 

"TeB,  Papa,"  she  replied  in  a  whisper,  as  he  withdrew  saying, 
"  God  bleas  you,  darling  !  "  and  liookleigli  took  his  place. 

"  Tonr  faUier  has  placed  nil  this  matter  plainly  before  yon," 
sud  he,  and  triumph  and  passion  glittered  together  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  Borreyed  the  beauty  of  the  crushed  gii-1,  who  stood  before 
him  DOW  with  downcast  face;  "there  is  but  one  way  to  escape 
the  evila  that  may — ^nay  must — como  upon  you  and  him,  and 
that  is  a  refuge  under  the  shelter  of  my  name." 

"  I  do  not  quite  nnderstaud  you,  Sir,"  she  replied,  with  a 
daied  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Afl  my  wife,  Clara  ?  " 

The  words  fell  distinctly  enough  upon  her  ear — distinctly  and 
deliberately  were  they  uttered.  She  did  not  stir,  moan,  or 
weep,  bnt  evei-y  drop  of  blood  left  her  face  and  lips — even  the 
delicate  hands  he  graspc-d  so  daringly  in  bis ;  and  a  strange 
hunted  and  desperate  yet  defiant  expression  stole  into  her 
beaotifol  face  and  remained  there. 

"  Speak,  Clara ;  ia  your  answer  that  which  I  veniure  now  to 
hope  and  have  a  right  to  expect?" 

Endearment  was  unnatural  to  him,  and  hia  tone  and  manner 
were  more  those  of  authority. 

a^aatiUy  pale  she  grew ;  bntherToioeleuli^inoTBd, 
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and  she  sunk  on  the  sofa  insensible ;  but  from  that  moment  the 
arrangements  for  the  wedding  were  earned  forward  without 
delay. 

Still  more  did  fate  seem  to  be  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Eookleigh,  when  in  the  8hii)ping  intelligence  appeared  a  notice 
to  the  eflfcct  that  the  Amethyst  had  perished  in  a  storm  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  that  a  vessel  answering  her  description,  with 
the  flag  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Reserve  flying  at  her  gaflf-peak, 
upside  down  in  token  of  distress,  had  been  seen  to  founder ;  and 
Eookleigh  knew  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  would  be  Lord 
Oakhampton,  if  he  had  the  grace  to  be  patient  and  wait.  Of 
this  catastrophe  Eookleigh  made  no  mention  to  Clara,  whose 
spirit  seemed  so  low  now  that  nothing  could  depress  it  further. 

**  Child,  child,"  her  father  would  often  say,  while  caressing  her 
fondly  and  with  great  commiseration,  **  by  your  man'iage  with 
one  or  other  of  these  men  I  may  die  in  possession  of  my  title 
imdcgraded — undegraded,  and  at  my  death,  it  will  go  to  one  or 
other." 

**  Oh  that  Derval  had  been  worthy  of  me !  "  wailed  the  girl  in 
her  heart. 

Old  Patty  Fripp  was  gone  now  to  God's  Acre,  and  with  her 
ended  another  of  "the  innumerable  simple  and  honest  lives  of 
pain  and  love,  that  are  swept  away  like  the  dead  leaves  by  the 
winds  of  autimm,"  and  there  was  no  one  in  Finglecombc  now,  save 
Mr.  Asperges  Laud,  to  lament  for  Denal  Hampton,  and,  aware 
of  Eookleigh's  hatred  of  the  latter,  he  bewailed  his  sorrowful 
destiny  in  strong  language. 

"  Destiny  brings  stranger  thmgs  to  pass  than  you  ever  dream 
of,"  said  Eookleigh,  with  a  grimace  of  triumijh. 

''  This  bearing  of  yours  is  shameful ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
curate;  "yea,  it  is  indecent!  What  snys  the  gospel  of  St. 
John?" 

"  Nothing  that  affects  me." 

"  Listen,  ingrate !  '  He  that  loveth  not,  abideth  in  death. 
Whoso  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.  And  yon  know  that 
no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  himself. ' " 

But  Eookleigh  only  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
contemptaonsly,  at  St.  John  and  his  gospel  too. 

{To  be  concluded  in  next  number.) 
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By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale, 
(Cotttittued  from  page  634). 


MEAmt'siLE,  as  already  indicated,  the  left  Corps,  the  lOtb,  has 
remained  stationary  during  the  day*  at  Montoire,  or  has  been 
engaged  in  encounters  ^-ith  Curten's  force  to  the  south.  But  it  was 
not  alone  to  deal  with  Curtcn  that  the  Corps  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  behind.  The  co-operatiou  of  BoiirbsJii  with  Chanzywas 
still  regarded  as  possible,  and  it  waa  only  during  the  Cth  and 
7th  that  all  misgivings  on  this  score  were  finally  set  at  reat. 

For  the  8th  January  there  was  ordered  by  the  Prince  a  general 
advance  to  the  west  by  his  whole  army,  including  that  portion  on 
the  Chateau  Benault  road ;  but  iu  the  evening  the  centre  alone  had 
made  Batistactory  progress,  having  an'ived  at  St.  Calais,  on  the 
centre  line  of  advance,  half-way  to  its  destined  goal,  followed  by 
the  9th  Corps.  On  the  flanks,  the  ISth  Corps  moved,  for  some 
reason  nnlmown,  but  slowly ;  whilst  the  10th  Corps  made  still 
less  progress,  through  a  moat  difBcult  country,  haying  also  in 
its  advance  to  clear  away  hostile  bodies  of  ixoops.  And  here 
again  was  forttme  on  the  side  of  the  Germans,  for  it  was  not  until 
the  next  day,  the  9th,  that  Curten  withdrew  &-om  Chateau 
Beoaiilt  to  the  west.  All  day  long  on  the  8th  hod  the  road 
thence  to  Vendome  practically  laid  open  to  the  French.  Faying 
ai  little  regard  to  the  threatening  position  of  Curten  as  had  the 
Frinee,  Oeneralv.  Voigts  Bhetz  had  ordered  an  evacuation  of  the 
be  8th .  Wben  the  danger  was  discovered  a  counter- 
',  but  then  too  late.  Fortunately  the  senior 
BSpot,  aware  of  the  danger,  had  exercised  his  own 
diKcretioD,  and  making  the  most  of  the  troops  at  hand,  had  held 
them  there  till  nightfall,  when  he  silently  withdrew,  and  when, 
'  owing  Ut  the  retirement  of  Curten  in  a  westerly  direction,  all 
ttal  diuigcr  was  at  an  end.  But  it  was  with  avowedly  the  state 
I  of  affiurs  ou  his  left  roar  by  no  means  clear,  that,  on  the  night 
I  of  the  Bth,  the  Prince  issned  orders  for  a  general  advance, 
Liodicattng  aa  points  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  jnoxrow  by  the  righ^ 
*  Tlw  7th  Jmaxf, 
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centre,  and  left  respectively,  Montfori,  Ardenay,  and  Parigne 
I'Eveque,  villages  equidistant  nine  miles  from  Le  Mans,  and  lying 
on  the  three  arteries  of  communication  from  the  north-east,  east, 
and  south-east  respectively.  It  is  presumed  that  these  orders 
were  written  in  earnest,  and  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  there 
existed  the  idea  that  they  could  he  carried  out.  If  the  result 
showed  that  omniscience  as  to  possibilities  and  probabilities  is 
not  a  prerogative  of  Gennan  staff-officers,  it  at  all  events  proved 
that  those  officers  arc  endowed  with  an  extremely  sanguine 
temperament. 

But  before  touching  on  the  jn'oceedings  of  the  invaders  on 
the  9th,  we  must  cross  over  to  their  opjionents,  to  note 
what  is  taking  place  there.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Ghanzy 
seems  to  have  awoken  to  the  fact  that  his  army  had  for  the 
greater  part  slipped  completely  out  of  his  control,  and  that  all  his 
well-laid  schemes  for  the  defence  of  Le  Mans  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  collapsing.  Wliere  the  Germans  are,  where  the  Red 
Prince  is,  he  does  not  know ;  and  to  this  unfortunate  state  of 
ignorance  must  be  added  that  he  does  not  know  where  are  many 
of  his  own  troops,  on  whom  he  relies  for  defence  of  the  town. 
EouBseau's  column,  now  composed  of  the  1st  Division  of  the 
21st  Corps,  had,  during  the  7th  and  8th,  mainly  been  engaged 
in  a  headlong  retreat  from  Nogent-le-Eotrou,  down  the  Huisne  to 
Connerre,  and  to  the  commander  of  the  Corps  the  position  of 
the  division  appeared  so  precarious  that  on  the  8th  he  solicited 
and  obtained  from  Chanzy  permission  to  advance  to  its 
assistance,  with  the  result  that  whereas  the  duty  originally 
assigned  to  the  Corps  was  the  defence  of  a  series  of  positions 
prepared  beforehand  five  miles  north-east  of  Le  Mans,  on 
the  north  of  the  Huisne,  the  main  body  of  the  Corps  was, 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  on  both  banks  of  that  stream  at 
Connerre  and  La  Chapelle  St.  Bemy,  twelve  miles,  a  day's  hard 
march,  in  advance  of  those  positions,  and  so  completely  lost  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  that  on  this  day  he  writes  or  telegraphs 
to  its  commander: — "I  know  nothing  of  your  movements. 
Where  is  the  division  sent  to  help  Bonssean?  What  is  it 
doing?  Go  before  daybreak  and  see  for  yourself*'  (and  the 
message  is  sent  to  a  place  where  the  commander  is  not).  And  to 
the  sonih-east  the  situation  and  confusion  was  &r  worse. 
Falling  back  in  more  or  less  disorder,  were  JouBroj  on  the  norQi 
of  the  Loir,  Cnrten  on  the  sonth  of  the  river,  and  Bany,  irifh 
a  heterogeneous  body  of  troops,  on  the  Loir  itscdf,  eonnetotiiig  the 
other  two.    The  oomneotion  vas  hazdly  more  than  mnniiuiL 
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To  remedy  this  state  of  things  Clianzy  despatclica  iii  tbia 
directioa  Ilia  moat  valued  and  energetic  lieiitciiant,  Admiral 
Joareguiberry,  to  take  command  of  tho  disunitud  forces,  and  to 
land  them  safely  in  the  positious  prepured  for  tliem  east  and 
Boutb  of  Lc  Mans.  A  sensible  resolve,  entrusted  to  an  able  and 
active  man,  but  arrived  at,  alas !  too  late.  "  Fii-at  catch  your 
bare,"  applies  to  other  than  culinary  operations,  and  it  was 
^th  great  difficulty  only  that  the  admiral  caught  the  genovals. 
The  following  estract  from  one  of  several  messages  ail  similar  in 
cbaiietcr,  and  bandied  to  and  fro  at  this  time  between  tho 
superior  officers  of  the  French  army,  is  illustrative  of  tbo 
existing  chaos : — "I  cannot  understand,"  says  Cbanzy  to 
tbe  admiral,  "bow  it  is  that  you  are  without  any  news 
of  Generals  Curten  and  Ban-y ;  I  do  not  know  where  General 
Jou&oy  is,"  and  in  this  message,  after  indicating  the  probable 
whereabouts  of  the  fii-st- named  two  officers,  he  adds  the  school-boy 
injunction,  "  Send  officers  and  mounted  men  in  every  direction." 
The  ignorance  probably  arose  partly  from  tbe  perpetual  state  of 
motion  in  which  the  French  were  being  kept  by  their  pursuers, 
and  partly  from  the  difficult  nature  of  the  roads  to  be  followed  by 
the  orderlies,  but  assuredly  if  the  admiral  needed  to  be  reminded 
of  tbe  use  of  a  horse,  he  was  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
eomnund  of  an  Army  Corps,  still  less  with  the  difScult  and 
delicate  task  of  reuniting  tbe  fragments  of  a  retreating  and 
beatan  army.  And  one  strange  oversight  does  Chanzy  himself 
appear  to  hare  been  guilty  of.  Completely  preoccupied  with  tbe 
moTementa  of  bis  flank  flying  columns,  and  especially  with 
those  of  Jonfioy's  column,  from  which  he  expected  so  much,  he 
haa  bestowed  little  if  any  attention  on  the  easiest,  shortest, 
aod  moat  direct  line  of  approach  from  Vendome  to  the  centre 
nt  the  Le  Mans  position,  along  tbe  Chanssee  by  Ht,  Calais.  Ou 
the  Stih,  howBTer,  he  had  ordered  Paris'  2nd  Division  of  the 
move,  probably  from  across  the  Sorthe,  at  once 

r,  a  few  miles  his  own  side  of  St.  Calais.    Aa 

troops  were  retitrded  in  tiieir  march,  and  did  not  reach 
destination  till  the  morning  of  tbe  9th,  when  the  Germans 
close  to  the  rillage. 

does  this  matter  at  present?  Chanzy  knows  all 
about  tbe  Germans  and  their  intentions;  of  these  he  is 
iboroaghly  cognisant,  for  at  11  a.x.  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
he  writes  to  Gambetta,  "  The  objects  of  the  Gtermans  are  evident 
lo-day ;  their  object  ia  to  draw  na  out  of  the  Le  Mans  position  " 
tli^y  hod  already  Bnoceedsd)  "in  order  to  beat 
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us  in  detail,  or  perhaps  to  drive  us  back  on  these  positions,  and 
to  prevent  oui*  march  on  Paris."  And  utterly  undecided  does 
he  ap2)oar  to  be,  and  inconsistent  with  each  other  seem  his 
orders  in  consequence,  as  to  the  actual  course  to  be  adopted  by 
his  subordinate  commanders.  In  the  positions  originally  intended 
for  defence  round  the  city  are  only  two  out  of  the  ten  divisions 
originally  assigned  to  them,  Deplanque's  1st  Division  of  the  16th 
Corps  and  Roquebrune's  1st  Division  of  the  17th  Corps.  All 
others  are  well  away  to  the  front ;  and,  while  with  one  breath 
he  is  urging  on  all  around  an  immediate  re-occupation  of  the 
Le  Mans  position,  with  the  next  he  is  insistmg  that  no  part  of 
his  ai'my  is  to  dream  of  retreating  to  them  until  it  has  held  out 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  astounding  news  that  on  the  previous 
evening  the  Commander-in-Chiof  of  the  Germans,  with  10,000 
men  and  forty  gims,  had  amved  at  St.  Calais,  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  him  much,  but  his  dissatisfaction  at  this  intelli- 
gence must  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  no  active  staff  oflScer  of  his  own,  no  intelligent  cavalry  scout 
that  brought  the  important  news,  but  a  civilian,  the  som-prefct 
of  the  town,  who,  having  escaped,  had  with  great  difficulty 
traversed  the  intervening  five-and-twenty  miles  on  foot,  to  warn 
the  General  of  the  danger. 

The  evening  of  the  9th  found  the  Germans  in  a  position  far 
different  from  that  assigned  to  them  by  the  sanguine  staff 
officers  the  previous  evening.  Of  the  three  leading  Corps,  the 
8rd  advancing  fi'om  St.  Calais  had  alone  reached  its  goal,  Ardenay, 
after  a  sharp  tussle  with  Paris*  Division,  which  it  had  driven 
back.  At  Bouloire,  seven  miles  in  rear  on  the  same  road  lay  the 
half  of  the  9th  Corps,  the  army  reserve.  The  13th  Corps  had 
sauntered  on,  overcoming  the  feeble  opposition  offered  to  it  by 
Rousseau's  troops,  and  at  nightfall  was  nearly  double  the  dis- 
tance of  the  8rd  Corps  from  the  Le  Mans  position,  and  ten  miles 
short  of  its  rendezvous.  On  the  left,  the  terribly  difficult  country 
has  so  impeded  the  advance  of  Voigts  Rhetz's  Corps,  that  when 
darkness  came  on  the  main  body  had  progressed  but  five  or  six 
miles,  and  it  was  fifteen  miles  short  of  the  halting-place  it  had 
been  intended  to  reach.  On  the  left  rear,  Curten  has  stayed  hifl 
hand  from  grasping  the  prize  of  Yendome,  left  within  his  reach, 
and  having  retired  to  the  west,  had  abandoned  Chatean  Beoanli 
to  the  Germans. 

The  complete  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  Oerman  staff  at 
Army  Head-QoarterB  were  on  the  night  of  the  9ifa  m  to 
the  poBition  of  their  own  troopSi  and  also  as  to  that  of  their 
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opponents,  forbids  even  the  slightest  credit  being  assigned  to 
tliem  for  what  auecesa  attended  the  dispositionB  mode  by 
them  for  the  following  day.  The  converging  attack  has  utterly 
broken  down.  Where  the  right  wing  is  they  do  not  know,  neither 
are  they  aware  that  opposed  to  it  in  their  right  rear  is  the  greater 
part  of  a  French  corps  which  will  effectually  immobilize  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  operations  east  of  the  Sarthe.  They  hare 
been  made  comfortable  about  Chateau  Renault,  hut  on  the  other 
hand  they  know  that  their  left  wing  has  been  strongly  opposed. 
And  has  made  but  little  progress.  The  orders  given  for  the 
morrow  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  simplicity  itself.  "  Go  ahead  " 
all  round,  regardless  of  possible  and  probable  shoals  in  the 
course.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  draw  the  reserve  nearer. 
The  9th  Corps  is  left  to  concentrate  in  its  old  position  at 
Bonloire ;  and  alone  and  unaided  is  the  3nl  Corps,  the  Corps  of 
Brnndenburgers,  to  make  its  way  to  the  foot  of  the  French  position. 
What  collected  force  might  he  there  to  receive  it  or  to  fall  u^ron 
it  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  indifference,  and  moreover  can- 
not possibly  be  ascertained.  This  style  of  campaigning  obtains 
occaBionally,  as  it  chanced  to  here,  a  brilliant  success ;  hut  good 
soldiering,  still  less  scientific  soldiering,  assui-edly  it  is  not. 

On  the  side  of  the  French,  the  offensive  was  to  be  resumed  on 
tiie  lOtb  in  every  direction.  It  reads  as  an  odd  comment  on  the 
line  of  action  thus  laid  down,  that  at  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  town,  on  the  main  roads,  were  to  be  stationed  the  two 
T^pments  of  gendarmes  to  arrest  the  flight  of  fugitives,  reported 
to  be  already  svarming  in,  and  to  arrange  them  in  units  for 
itteoioe,  "It  is  no  good,"  says  Chanzy,  "to  plead  the  bad 
mather  as  an  cxonse  for  neglect  of  duty ;  the  weather  is  had  for 
GermanB  and  French  alike."  In  the  following  sentence  in  his 
flidets  lies  the  key  to  his  hopes  and  fears  at  this  time :  "  La 
zetniie  no  mdne  a  rien ;  elle  n'est  qne  le  principe  d'un  desordre 
foe  nooi  deronfl  eviter  a  tout  pria."  As  to  the  state  of  affairs 
ID  the  ont^ing  Tillages,  even  as  to  which  side  held  them,  the 
npcrior  commanders  on  either  side  appear  to  have  had 
imperfect  information.  The  only  explanation  of  the  line  taken 
by  the  respective  commanders  on  the  night  of  the  9th  was 
that  they  were  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  each  other's  morements, 
and  fiomething  or  other  had  to  be  done.  Also  one  wished  to 
gain  time  for  the  return  of  his  absent  troops,  irhilBt  fhe  other 
wifthed  io  diminish,  as  far  as  poasible,  the  chance  of  snob 
concc-ntnUton. 

vS  aSaixi  on  the   10th  Jamiazy,   ■Ithoiuh 
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this  day  is  usually  reckoned  as  one  of  the  tlu'oe  of  the 
battle  of  Le  Mans,  needs 'but  a  brief  description.  Detained 
on  the  right  by  the  resolute  bearinj^  of  the  21st  Cori)S, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  physical  difficulties  of  moving,  the 
flanking  corps  made  little  progress,  and  the  interest  of 
the  struggle  lay  with  the  Brandenl)m-gcrs,  who  in  the  centre, 
obedient  to  their  leader's  order,  forced  their  way  to  the  village 
of  Change,  at  the  foot  of  the  position.  The  main  brunt  of  the 
fight,  and  it  was  both  bitter  and  desperate,  was  borne  on 
the  side  of  the  French  by  a  brigade  of  the  1st  Division  of  the 
10th  Corps,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  in  action  in  the  countiy 
immediately  in  front.  The  splendid  manner  in  which  it  held 
its  own  must  have  given  the  Germans  some  idea  of  the  escape 
they  had  had,  owing  to  Chanzy  having  frittered  away  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  force  in  finiitless  and  useless  offensive  entei'prises. 

In  deciduig  on  the  course  to  be  followed  on  the  morrow,  the 
German  staff  had,  at  all  events,  on  this  occasion  ample  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  their  own  side.  At  Change 
village  lay  the  3rd  Corps  in  close  grip  with  their  adversary.  At 
Bouloire,  twelve  miles  in  rear,  where  the  Army  Head-Quarters 
were  established,  was  the  one  division  of  the  9th  Corps.  Some 
ten  miles  from  Change  the  13th  Corps  were  known  to  be  strongly 
opposed ;  whilst  on  the  south-east  line  of  advance  the  10th  Corps 
had  as  yet  arrived  only  at  Grand  Luce,  eleven  miles  from  Change. 
The  3rd  Corps  could  hardly  be  withdrawn  from  the  struggle  in 
which  it  had  become  involved,  and  it  was  therefore  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  that  the  9th  Corps 
should  be  ordered  up  to  its  support,  although  this  Corps  could 
not  arrive  on  the  battle-field  much  before  noon.  But  the  order  sent 
to  the  10th  Corps  is  remarkable.  General  Yoigts  Bhetz  was 
directed  to  abandon  the  line  of  advance  he  had  been  pursuing  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  which  was  the  shortest  and  direct  route  to 
where  the  3rd  Corps  were  engaged,  and,  marching  due  west  he 
was  to  gain  the  Le  Mans-Chateau  du  Loir  road,  and  thence  to 
approach  Le  Mans  directly  from  the  south. 

Meanwhile  Chanzy*B  scattered  forces  were  at  last  coUecting 
round  him,  and  were  taking  up  their  position  for  the  znonow'B 
fight,  to  which  the  events  of  the  day  had  been  bnt  a  mild  form 
of  introduction.  On  the  Platean  d'Auvours,  taking  in  flank  the 
line  of  advance  of  the  9th  Corps,  and  also  rendering  diffioolt  any 
farther  progress  by  the  8rd  Corps,  and  on  the  ground  in  rear^vope 
posted  the  already  shaken  division  of  Paris,  and  a  fresh  dfiTUJoa. 
of  the  2lBt  Corps  which  had  remained  within  nhanij's  Tfmhi 
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Next,  to  t}ie  south,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  gap  throngh  which 
the  Hnisnc,  bending  round  hehind  thG  Plateau,  gains  the  Saxthe 
valley,  and  opposed  to  tho  SrA  Corps,  stood  the  well-nigh  exhausted 
troops  of  General  Juuffroy,  who,  retreating  in  front  of  the  10th 
Corps,  ha<l  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  reached  Lo  Mans  by  a 
detour  from  the  south,  and  had  even  entered  the  town  and  its 
outskirts.  There  is  sonitithin;;  tonchiug  in  tho  soldier-like 
devotioo  of  despair  with  wliich  Jouffroy,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  orders  of  General  Chauzy,  tells  him  that  those 
orders  shall  be  carried  out ;  hut  he  declares  plainly  that  Chanzy 
is  expecting  too  much  from  his  soldiers,  who,  after  three  weeks 
of  incessant  marching  and  fighting  at  the  most  trying  season  of 
the  year,  have  been  foiu'-aml-twenty  hours  without  food,  and  are 
at  the  moment  be  writes  sleeping  in  the  mud  on  the  high  road. 
And  it  is  to  these  troops  that  Chanzy  gives  the  well-nigh 
meaningless  oi-dcr  to  retake  on  tho  following  morning  the  ground 
lost  that  day. 

Along  the  line  of  road,  Chemin  des  Bccofa,  which,  trending  to 
tbe  Boaib-west,  marks  the  French  position,  the  remaining  divi- 
sioD  of  the  17th  Corps  was  on  the  riglit  of  Joufh-oy's  troops, 
holding  the  road  by  which  the  an-ival  of  the  10th  German  Corps 
ma  e^>ected,  from  the  south-east ;  and  up  to  the  road  from 
Tonra,  leading  direct  from  the  south,  was  another  shaken  Division 
of  the  16th  Corps.  Thence  to  the  right  flank  on  the  Soi-the  the 
Tklne  of  the  troops  post«d  at  this  part  of  the  ^xisition  sensibly 
diminiBhed.  On  the  rood  itself,  at  the  important  post  of  tbo 
Tnilerie,  the  key  of  the  right  flank  and  overlooking  the  town,  and 
to  the  vest  of  it,  the  defence  was  entrusted  to  a  newly-arrived  body 
ol  Mobiles  of  Brittany,  10,000  in  number,  badly  armed  with  rifles 
(tf  diflerent  kinds,  hardly  at  all  drilled,  possessing  none  save  a 
nominal  organisation,  badly  clothed,  and  ill-fed.  Further  on  to 
tiu  Sarthe  were  National  Guards.  YariouB  bodies  of  troops  were 
bOB  hoar  to  honr  collecting  within  the  position  itself,  and  being 
iBKBHd  into  imptorised  units. 
■  JutA  a  mij^i  have  been  supposed  that  with  the  evidence  before 
lition  of  his  army,  Chanzy  would 

ff,irell-iugh  spent  forces ;  bat  no,  the 

P  rtaa  ifirinoti^ea  of  ac^u  laid  down  in  army  orders  to  guide  each 
commander  of  whatever  grade,  high  or  low,  in  his  action  for  the 
morrow,  were  not  oniy  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  poeitions  now 
~  ~,  but  the  regaining  of  those  lost  during  the  previoas  day; 
necessary  aud  possible  the  offensive  ia  to  be  tak^t. 
'  i^i'iisiu^t'tbftmug  distnisi  painfoUy  mixed  wi^ 
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the  previouBly-expressed  overweening  confidence,  follow  direc- 
tions that  each  corps  is  to  employ  cavalry  in  its  rear  to 
stop  fugitives  and  any  attempt  to  retreat.  Fugitives  are  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  position  and  placed  m  the  front  line  of 
skirmishers;  they  are  to  be  shot  if  they  attempt  to  fly;  and 
then  as  a  cUmax  comes  the  threat  that  in  the  case  of  a  rout 
the  bridges  in  rear  shall  be  broken  down  to  render  escape 
impossible.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  the  poor  fellows, 
snatching  a  brief  rest  and  a  forgetfuhiess  of  hunger  and  fatigue 
in  those  January  snows,  ever  became  acquainted  with  the 
denunciations  of  their  fiery  General.  Had  they  done  so,  it 
might  have  [occmTcd  to  them  that  the  too-prevalent  fashion 
among  their  comrades  of  laying  down  their  arms  was  after  all 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  confronting  them,  and  of 
thus  avoiding  being  shot  at  simultaneously  from  front  and  rear. 

From  morning  till  nightfall  did  the  struggle  rage  furiously 
against  the  Plateau  d^Auvours  and  along  the  Chemin  des  Bceufs. 
The  9th  Corps,  entering  the  battle-field  about  1  p.m.,  captured 
the  Plateau,  but  had  to  give  up  their  conquest  before  a  fresli 
onslaught  by  the  defenders.  To  their  left  the  8rd  Corps 
made  some  little  progress,  but  so  utterly  exhausted  were  they  by 
the  effort  that  on  the  following  day  a  part  of  the  Corps  lay  in 
front  of  the  position  incapacitated  for  further  offensive  operations. 
So  fiercely  went  the  battle  here  that  at  noon  the  Prince  recalled 
his  previous  order  as  regards  turning  away  the  10th  Corps,  and 
sending  to  it,  ordered  it  to  come  direct  to  the  battle-field,  but  ftt 
nightfall  no  signs  of  its  approach  were  perceptible.  Utterly 
exhausted  and  worn  out  with  six  days'  hard  marching  and 
fighting,  sadly  reduced  in  officers  and  men,  the  3rd  Corps  lay  on 
the  ground  they  had  gi-adually  gained  in  the  day's  fight,  bat 
incapable  as  a  Corps  of  further  offensive  effort  on  the  morrow. 
Many  a  Brandenburger  must  that  night  have  recalled  to  mind  the 
straits  to  which  they  were  reduced  on  the  field  of  Yionville,  whea 
the  Pomeranians  of  the  10th  Corps  came  so  timely  to  their  aid; 
and  they  must  anxiously  have  hoped  that  daylight  would  reveil 
the  same  old  trusty  comrades  by  their  side. 

Meanwhile,  Chanzy  is  on  the  whole  well  pleased  with  ti» 
result  of  the  day's  fighting.  On  the  left  front  the  Slat  CocpB 
fall  back  only  very  gradually  before  the  Grand  Duke,  and  tbe 
gallant  fighting  on  the  Plateau  d'Auvours  and  of  eyea  JoofbOf'B 
ezhaustec!  troopr.  have  shown  that  he  has  rig^t  good  itaC 
in  Ub  army.  He  is  about  to  ezpresa  in  oidecB  Ua  mjth 
faction  with  the  eventa   of  the  day  when  he  hoaW>  \^uM 
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nnpleasant  incident  which,  not  altogether  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  had  taken  place  on  the  Chateau  du  Loir  roa^l ;  there 
had  been  a  panic  among  the  Mobiles  at  the  before-mentioned 
Tuilerie.  Some  Germans  had  got  in  there — who  they  were 
Chanzy  does  not  seem  to  have  realiaed.  Orders  were  given  to 
the  Admiral  to  retake  the  post.  But  tlic  men  who  were  in  the 
Tuilerio  now  were  not  likely  to  give  it  up  again.  Early  in  the 
morning  v.  Voigts  Bbetz  had  started  from  his  bivouac  and  led  his 
corps,  according  to  the  previously-mentioned  order,  to  the  west. 
The  order  summoning  liim  direct  to  the  battle-field  to  help  the 
worn-out  Brandenburgers  reached  the  General  at  half-past  four, 
just  as  his  corps  was  arriving  on  the  Toiu's  high-road,  already 
assigned  to  him  aa  his  new  line  of  approach  to  the  town.  With 
that  lore  for  giving  assistance  indirectly  rather  than  directly  which 
distinguishes  German  leading,  Voigts  Khetz  at  once  resolved 
to  obey  the  order  in  the  spii'it  rather  than  in  the  letter,  and 
instead  of  moving  to  where  the  3rd  Corps  were  fighting,  to  make 
a  diTersioD  by  an  attack  on  the  southern  end  of  the  position. 
Hie  troops  were,  it  is  true,  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  they  had 
had  no  food  all  day ;  moreover,  night  was  falling.  Nevertheless 
the  order  waa  given  to  continue  the  march  direct  on  Le  Mans. 
The  gronnd  here  was  well  adapted  for  defence  ;  waits,  hedges, 
-and  banks,  isolated  farms,  chateaux,  and  woods  presenting 
obstacles  of  great  military  value.  Well  it  was  for  v.  Yoigts  Bhetz 
and  hialiberal  interpretation  of  orders  that,  opposed  to  him  in  this 
seetion  of  the  defence  were  the  least  reliable,  the  weakest  troops 
in  Cbaniy'a  army.  Opposition  there  was  none  to  speak  of,  and  it 
ma  the  strength  of  the  legs  of  the  soldiers  and  not  any  special 
military  aohierement  that  placed  the  10th  Corps  on  tliis  vital 
point  tkiba  defense,  the  key  of  the  position.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  tba  campaign  Chanzy  looked  exclusively  to  his  flanks,  and 
vac  mjrised  by  the  apparition  of  Prince  Charles  in  his  centre. 
Tiowt  wa  Btfroecnpied  ia  he  with  his  centre,  that  a  Prussian 
^BB^HB^^Bces  itself  tipon  his  flank  before  its  existence  in 
tbftt  direction  is  known  to  him.  The  attempt  to  retake  the 
Tuilerie  failed,  the  panic  ^iiread,  the  game  vas  irretrievably  lost, 
and  before  morning  the  country  between  the  position  and  Le 
Mans  was  covered  with  ruoavays  making  the  best  of  their  way 
to  tlie  town. 

Jonffi-oy'a  troops  seem  to  hare  been  incapable  of  further 
endorancL-,  and  also  to  baTQqnitted  their  positionB.  Everyexertion 
was  made  by  the  Admiralia  ZMtore  order  and  to  rally  the  retroit- 
I  ixt  ¥ai%  anl  sfter  a  ni^i  (tf  inoeesant  but  imavail- 
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ing  labour  does  he  find  himself  compelled  to  urge  his  leader 
promptly  to  retreat,  this  step  being  in  his  opinion  "  an  imperious 
necessity."  A  portion  of  the  French  troops  remained  finn,  and 
the  steady  resistance  which  had  been  successfully  offered  by 
the  21st  Corps  to  the  Grand  Duke  now  told,  and  in  the  morning 
the  retreat  commenced  and,  under  cover  of  foggy  weather,  was 
successfully  accomplished. 

To  have  placed  the  Sarthe  between  himself  and  his  conquerors 
without  sufifcring  enormous  loss,  is  a  feat  of  which  Chanzy  may 
well  be  proud,  but  the  fact  that  the  operation  was  successfully 
effected  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  even  the  highly- 
trained  generals  of  the  Gonnan  cmpu-c  have  not  yet  learned  the 
art  of  reaping  the  results  of  victory. 

On  the  operations  beyond  the  Sarthe,  and  which  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  with  no  important  results,  we  do  not  intend  to  touch  ; 
and  in  conclusion  we  would  offer  for  consideration  one  or  two 
remai'ks  which  suggest  themselves  from  a  study  of  the  campaign. 

The  original  idea  of  a  concentric  advance  was  a  taking  one, 
and  was  clung  to  by  the  Gennan  staff  after  the  possibility  of 
reducing  it  to  practice  had  vanished.  The  plan  originally  laid 
down  for  the  campaign  was  an  utter  failure.  For  this  was  next 
substituted,  forced  on  by  cii-cumstanccs,  the  wedge-shaped  attack 
which  was  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  French  before  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  that  army  could  re-unite  to  oppose  it.  This 
met  Avith  a  pai-tial  success,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  retirement 
of  Jouffroy's  worn-out  troops  on  the  night  of  the  11th  was  as 
much  due  to  exhaustion  of  power  of  resistance  as  to  the 
intiueiice  of  panic.  Another  day*s  grace  might  have  given  them 
time  to  recover.  But  it  is  bai*ely  possible  that  this  last  mode  of 
attack  can  have  been  other  than  an  idea  devoid  of  a  basis 
of  fact  for  its  conception.  As  a  telegram  given  in  Chanzy's 
work  proves,  the  Germans  on  the  6th  had  imagined  there 
were  two  French  corps  in  front  of  them  at  Yendome,  whereas 
the  fact  was  that  opposed  to  them  on  that  day  were  only 
parts  of  two  corps,  and  they  therefore  over-estimated  the  dis- 
persion of  the  French  army.  Then,  again,  the  disregard  thqr 
paid  to  Cnrten's  force  at  Chateau  Benaolt  is  utterly  inconsistani 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that  part  of 
the  theatre  of  war.  Neither  can  the  snccessfol  march  of  OeniMl 
V.  Yoigts  Hhetz  on  the  night  of  the  11th  be  accounted  a  atrake  of 
higher  tactics,  or  the  resnlt  of  fine  strategy  on  the  part  oC  iiie 
Prince's  adyisers.  It  was  Yoigts  Bhetz's  good  forfeone  to  Jnd  M 
troops  in  front  of  him,  bat  he  could  hardly  be  auBponjgAP 
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have  anticipated  their  existence  at  that  imrticular  point,  and 
bad  be  been  checked  there  it  might  have  gone  hard  the  next 
morning  with  the  3rd  Corps,  wbo,  utterly  exhausted,  wanted 
direct  and  not  indii-ect  assistance.  But  tbe  Tolue  of  the  German 
leading  in  this  campaign  lies  in  the  vast  personal  influenco 
vbicb  tbe  generals  seem  to  have  exercised  over  tbe  officers  and 
men  under  their  command,  and  which  enabled  them  to  obtain 
from  tbcm  exertions  and  sacrifices  not  easily  to  be  surpassed. 
There  is  Bometimes  a  distiuction  drawn  between  battles  won  by 
soldiers  and  battles  won  by  generals,  Tbe  distinction  sounds 
somewhat  invidious,  but  it  rests  on  a  substratum  of  fact.  And 
as  in  both  cases  tbe  general  is  beld  responsible  for  failure  as  for 
BQCcess,  80  to  bim  therefore  belongs  the  credit  for  the  latter, 
as  also  the  blame  for  tbe  former.  The  Le  Mans  campaign 
was  won  by  the  regimental  officers  and  soldiei's  of  the  2nd 
German  Army,  bat  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  not  to  allow 
it  to  be  classed  among  the  military  achievements  of  the  Bed 
Prince. 

As  regards  the  leading  on  tbe  French  side,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  orders  issued  by  General  Chanzy  without  feeling  that 
he  expected  a  great  deal  too  much  from  the  material  with  which 
he  had  to  work,  and  it  is  hai-dly  too  much  to  say  that  bad 
General  SouSroj  snccessfuUy  can'icd  out  tbe  alternately  offensive 
and  defensive  operations  entrusted  to  bim,  a  sti-ong  argument 
wirald  have  been  available  henceforth  in  favom'  of  improvised 
1  and  improvised  armies.  The  work  entrusted  to  that 
'  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  have  to  be  executed 
it;  in  fact,  successful  leaders  of  rear-guards  are  few  in 
',  and  those  few  occupy  nituhes  in  the  temple  of  military 
kme. 
It  would  be  nnjnst,  in  ignorance  as  we  necessarily  are  of  the 
t  warding  ex  nature  of  the  reports  transmitted  to  Chanxy 
j  the  ocenireDces  of  the  27th  December,  to  blame  that 
il  for  the  new  departure  in  his  plans  that  was  adopted  in 
consequence  of  that  successfol  skirmish.  It  wonld  seem  most 
prohable  that  the  reports  on  which  ha  based  his  orders  lor  future 
operations  towards  Vendome  were  of  a  highly  exaggerated 
character.  If  so,  it  shows  hov  completely  a  oommandfr-in-chief 
is  at  times  in  tlie  hands  of  his  snbordinatw.  Ghanxy  hi-nfff^y 
admits  that  in  consequence  of  the  important  results  which,  in 
1  upiniuu,  might  cni^ue  from  Joo&oy'B  operationa  in  ttiifl 
be  urderud  the  other  eolnmiB'.to  ccbh,  ttx,»:iaM, 
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"We  are  at  a  loss  to  underatand  how  Chanzy  can  have  expected 
to  derive  any  Talue,  even  from  the  re-occupation  of  Vendome  by 
the  flying  column.  His  main  body  was  in  qo  condition  to  retrace 
its  steps  to  the  Loir,  whence  it  had  retii-cd  in  disorder  but  a  few 
days  previously,  and  the  distance  &om  Le  Mans  to  Vendome  was, 
moreover,  too  great  too  enable  him  to  lend  Jouffroy  efficient  support 
against  the  oTerwhelming  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  German 
Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  Chanzy  of  a 
certain  amount  of  vacillation  in  his  plans,  and  some  of  the 
least  pleasant  reading  iu  his  own  work,  and  in  the  "Pieces 
Jnsticatives,"  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  all  French 
military  histories,  are  the  reproaches  which  he  showers  on  bis 
subordinate  for  not  carrying  out  the  instructions  originally  given 
to  him.  To  speculate  on  what  might  have  been,  if  not  very 
practical,  is  a  tendency  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  history,  on 
which  it  is  somewhat  difScult  to  avoid  indulging ;  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  had  Chanzy  adhered  to  his  original  design, 
delayed  the  advance  of  the  flanks  by  his  flying  columns,  and 
kept  in  well-prepared  positionB  round  Le  Mans  the  remainder  of 
bis  army,  whose  powers  of  lighting  and  endurance  would  have 
been  recuperated  by  their  fortnight's  rest,  the  heights  round 
that  town  would  have  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
further  advance  of  the  Germans,  who,  being  brought  to  a  stand- 
still forty  miles  from  Vendome,  their  base  of  operations,  and 
connected  with  it  only  by  difficult  roads,  would  ere  long  have 
been  forced,  through  failure  of  supplies,  to  withdraw  from  the 
struggle  with  the  2nd  Army  of  the  Loire. 

Li  conclusion,  let  us  add  that  we  never  read  the  records  of 
this  campaign  without  there  rising  up  before  us  from  these 
ghastly  pictures  a  shadow  of  what  might  happen  in  our  own 
country  were  an  invader  ever  to  set  his  foot  on  its  shores,  to 
gain  but  one  decisive  victory,  and  to  disperse  our  small  regular 
army.  There  might  be,  but  we  doubt  it,  a  pause  in  his  advance, 
and  this  pause  the  patriotism  of  the  country  would  aeauredly 
take  advantage  of  to  prepare  for  an  inch-by-inch  defence  of  oar 
territory.  To  those  who  think  that  good  intentions,  urged  on  by  A 
patriotie  spirit,  can  enable  men  to  meet  on  an  equal  footing  m  fso- 
feasional  army,  we  commend  the  perusal  of  the  record  of  the  deUik 
of  tiiii  oampaign,  and  they  will  there  find  that  it  mm  not  manly 
to  the  innate  perfection  uid  hi^  milituy  truning  of  ttteor  ofipo* 
nents  the  overthrow  of  the  2nd  Army  of  the  Loire  waa  doe.  !□!• 
Sod  Army  was  a  mere  band  of  pabiotio  dtiiena  ooheting  jpaai. 
a  few  Boattered  mideiui  of  old  loldiexv.    A  real  taofM-tk 
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machine  on  which  as  much  care  has  to  be  expended  to  ensure 
all  parts  working  together  aa  on  the  preparation  of  each 
separate  piece.  Badly  put  together  the  machine  will  not  work 
efficiently. 

It  ia  a  hopeful  sign  for  ue  that  this  plain  and  simple  truth,  so 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  events  of  1870-71  in  Westem  France,  is 
gradually  securing  recognition,  both  in  the  press  of  this  country 
and  among  men  in  power.  Let  us  hope  the  truth  may  be 
accepted  by  the  nation  before  it  is  too  late. 
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Iptucc  foitljf  gisjjanour. 

By  Parker  Gillmore. 


Can  the  above  heading  be  true  in  reference  to  England  ?  I  fear 
so.  After  three  engagements,  in  each  of  which  our  troops  have 
been  sadly  worsted,  and  a  massacre  of  half  a  wing  of  the  94th 
Eegiment  at  Bronker's  Spruit,  Great  Britain  sues  for  peace. 
Who  is  responsible  for  such  dastardly  conduct — the  nation  or 
the  Ministry  ?  Let  us  trust  it  is  the  latter,  and  that  their  term 
of  oflSce  will  be  sufficiently  brief  to  prevent  then*  having  further 
opportunities  of  making  us  eat  more  du-t,  and  lowering  us 
further  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  ignorance  causes  the  Premier  and  his 
Cabinet  to  negociate  peace  with  rebels,  a  thml  of  whom  at  least 
are  deserters  from  our  own  army  ?  If  so,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  as 
palliation  of  the  offence,  but  on  the  contrary  makes  affairs, 
which  are  now  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  even  worse ;  and 
into  what  disgrace  may  not  this  ignorance  further  lead  us  ? 

The  permanent  staff  at  the  Colonial  OflSce,  we  may  feel  con- 
vinced, never  counselled  such  a  step  as  making  peace  with  the 
Boers,  yet  who  should  the  authorities  of  the  hour  have  taken 
advice  from,  nay,  have  been  guided  by,  but  by  that  Department, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  have  spent  almost  a  lifetime  in 
learning  the  minutest  details  of  colonial  wants  and  short- 
comings ;  but  I  suppose  this  is  an  instance  of  what  we  all  know 
to  be  far  from  uncommon,  that  the  moat  ignorant  are  ever  the 
wisest  in  their  own  conceit. 

Peace  with  the  Boer !  peace  with  rebels  red-handed  with  the 
blood  of  our  countrymen !  Peace  and  a  general  amnesty  with 
deserters  from  our  own  army !  Can  it  be  possible  that  England 
has  descended  so  low  as  to  be  gnilty  of  snch  things  ?  Aye  has 
she;  and  a  blot  it  ever  will  be  npon  her  fair  fame,  nuraedi 
raised,  and  nurtured  by  the  indomitable  courage  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

When  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  the  British  Gnnm,  if  a 
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few  erratic  descendants  of  Holland  were  dissatisfied,  there  were 
many  millions  that  the  action  made  happy,  millions  of  loyal  and 
true  men,  although  theii'  hearts  beat  under  a  swarthy  skin.  This 
is  not  a  clap-trap  statement,  but  true.  When  I  was  at  Liuikani, 
on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Ti-ans^aal,  Gopani  and  E'Golopin, 
the  rival  chiefs  of  an  offshoot  of  the  gi-eat  Bechuaua  race,  sent  to 
General  Sir  EveljTi  "Wood's  command  228  men  (all  armed)  and 
six  wa;;gous  to  assist  our  forces  in  their  invasion  of  Zululand. 
Although  it  is  now  nearly  two  yeai's  ago  since  this  occurred, 
during  my  short  stay  in  Linikani,  not  one,  but  several  Boers, 
paid  this  station  a  visit,  and  swore  dire  vengeance  against  chiefs 
and  people  if  they  in  any  way  helped  the  domed  Ku(}landera. 
Again,  when  a  number  of  Griguas  who  Iiad  committed  murder 
and  robbery  in  the  colony  3ed  north.  Old  Hashcsheba  called  out 
several  bunthred  of  his  followers,  whom  he  instructed  to  capture 
them,  so  that  he  might  hand  them  over  to  om:  Government,  the 
Boers  here  a^aiu  tried  to  intimidate  the  chief. 

Bat  to  go  on  enumerating  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the 
native  races,  both  in  and  ou  the  borders  of  th€  Ti-ansvaal,  would, 
from  the  multitude  of  proofs  tliat  exist,  simply  be  impossible. 
And  what  is  to  become  of  them  now  ?  Descent  to  slavery  as 
ftl^ect  and  debasing  as  ever  existed  in  our  colonies  before  the 
days  of  Wilberforce. 

Let  US  look  at  the  case  of  the  Zulus.  The  wai*  with  Cetewayo 
was  doubtless  brought  aboat  by  the  thieving  pi-opensities  of 
the  Boers  to  appropriate  to  theu'  own  use  whatever  arable  or 
pasture  lands  that  excited  their  cupidity.  The  result  is  that 
the  Zola  power  baa  been  broken  and  the  nation  diBormed ;  there- 
fcse  now  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  these  renegade 
Dniehnum.  If  the  Boers,  now  that  they  have  got  hack  their 
iniqwndence,  behave  mijustly  to  our  late  gallant  foes,  are  we  to 
quietly  sit  Btill  and  allow  them  to  be  enslaved,  murdered,  or 
driTen  from  their  cocntry  -without  interfering  ?  for  most 
ummdly  sncfa  irill  happen.    I  suppose  so,  for  it  is  only  on  a 

r  irith  flic  policy  which  the  party  now  in  office  seem  prone  to 

■'Aaid  to  make  oowards  of  as  all,  if  we  have 

I  trust  we  have.    May  it  not  make  us  too 

I  oowatdly  to  ^aaist  a  people  whom  we  have  placed  in  snoh  a 

posiliou  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  defending  themaelTeB 

from  a  relentless  and  tyrannical  enemy. 

I'orfidious  Albion  "  among  ourueighboun  aonws  the  Channel 
e  time  an  every-d^eqreinoa.  When  a  child  I  inmld 
fMisma  :lia^Afc«THft*''*r  to  auociate  such  »  tana 
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with  my  native  land  ;  but  after  what  has  so  lately  transpired,  it 
would  not  much  surprise  me  to  see  in  Continental  newspapers 
"  cowardly  England  "  substituted  for  the  appellation  our  French 
foes  bestowed  upon  us.  A  nation  of  shopkeepers  we  have  been 
designated  ;  a  nation  of  shopwomen  would  be  more  appropriate, 
now  that  we  have  made  peace  with  rebels  and  deserters,  whose 
eyes  have  scarcely  been  closed  in  sleep,  or  hands  washed  since 
they  glanced  along  and  directed  the  aim  of  the  deadly  rifle- 
baiTcl  that  slaughtered  our  gallant  troops. 

If  it  is  true,  and  doubtless  it  is  so,  when  the  Boer  camp  was 
being  broken  up,  niunbers  of  them  presented  themselves,  with, 
in  addition  to  their  own  aims,  Martini-Henry  rifles  slung  upon 
their  backs,  a  pleasant  sight  truly  for  English  soldiers  to  gaze 
upon.  It  is  said  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  world.  I  think  in 
this  assertion  there  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  search  history  as 
carefully  as  you  will,  you  will  fail  to  find  a  precedent.  How  iuducive 
to  deeds  of  valour  must  such  a  scene  have  been  to  our  soldiers 
— ^rebels  treated  as  belligerents,  nay,  more,  actually  sued  for 
peace  while  in  possession  and  exhibiting  the  very  arms  that  a 
few  hours  before  were  in  the  hands  of  a  brave  and  afifectionate 
comrade.  Yes !  my  gallant  British  soldier,  fight  the  battles  of 
your  country,  and  when  two-thirds  of  your  number  have  been 
slaughtered,  our  philanthropic,  Christian,  and  Liberal  Govern- 
ment will  make  tei-ms  with  your  enemies  more  favourable  far 
than  if  not  a  drop  of  your  blood  had  been  spilt. 

But  passing  from  the  native  races  and  our  soldiers,  there  is 
another  class  that  will  suffer  from  the  late  peace,  and  most 
unjust  and  unfair  it  is  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  they  will  find  themselves  ;  viz.  young  men  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  Transvaal — this  step  being  really  brought 
about  by  the  parent  country  having  annexed  it  to  our  possessions. 
Gould  these  countrymen  have  foreseen  that  our  protection  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  it  would  be  handed  back  to  its  semi- 
civilised  original  proprietors,  would  they  have  left  home» 
relations,  friends,  and  not  improbably  invested  their  little  all  in 
the  venture  ?  And  what  is  to  become  of  them  now  ?  Either  to 
submit  to  contumely  and  abnse,  or  sacrifice  all  their  worldly 
possessions  and  seek  a  new  home  in  some  other  part  of  the 
world — ^for  most  assnredly  the  Boers  will  close  their  eoimbef 
against  foreigners,  more  especially  BritiBh  subjects;  for  their 
late  BocceBseB  will  indnce  them  to  despise  English  poirar» 
whereas  fonnerly  they  feared  ns.  Moreover,  ae  fheir  aattfi 
policy  will  be  punned  with  xelentUbs  Beverity  in  the  Mm^  tti 
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descendants  of  Holland  would  not  for  a  moment  brook  an  alien 
population  among  them  that  might  possibly  doi'e  to  publish  to 
the  outer  world  brutalities  practised  upon  the  aborigines,  that 
would  eicn  appal  their  most  earnest  supporters  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Again,  there  is  still  another  class  that  must  suffer  for  the 
culpable  and  erroneous  policy  of  our  ministers,  viz.  small 
fanners,  shopkeepers,  anil  tradesmen,  who  parted  with  all  they 
possessed  in  the  old  colony  to  invest  the  results  in  tlio  lately- 
acquired  tenitory,  hoping  that  a  new  countrj',  under  the  same 
guardianship  and  laws  as  th^ir  former  home,  would  offer  a  more 
prolific  and  extended  field  for  their  labour  and  that  of  their 
children.  The  result  is  this,  that  with  granting  peace  to  the 
Boers  and  restoring  tliem  to  independence,  all  property  in  tho 
Transvaal,  whether  it  be  merchandize,  landed  estates,  or 
buildings,  will  doscoiid  to  one-half  of  what  they  actually  cost. 
How  kind,  how  considerate,  to  treat  several  thousands  of  loyal 
Africander  citizens  in  this  way.  I  always  thought  that  charity 
commenced  at  home ;  how  erroneous  has  this  belief  been 
proved?  For,  to  curry  favour  of  a  faction  of  ignorant  Boers 
and  a  nomber  of  deserters,  one-tliird  of  the  white  population  of 
this  territory  and  800,000  lojal  colom-ed  natives  are  deserted  by 
those  vho  pledged  themselvos  to  protect  and  do  them  justice, 
and  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  their  foes  in  whatever 
manner  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  selfishness  may  dictate.  An 
African  friend,  whose  name  it  would  be  scarcely  judicious  or  fair 
to  mention — ^for  he  is  a  politician  of  standing,  and  was,  if  not  is, 
as  loyal  a  citizen  as  our  gracious  Queen  possessed — told  me  the 
other  day  that  this  last  act  of  English  legislation  was  but  tho 
commencement  of  the  alienation  of  the  whole  colony  of  South 
Africa  from  ns ;  and  the  result  would  ultimately  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  vhicb  would  totally  ignore  the  control  of  the 
mother  eomitry.  "  I  for  one  will  go  with  my  adopted  fellow- 
ciiiMiu,"  uid  he,  "  for  I  feel  that  no  cabinet  in  England,  whether 

I     elected  by  the  voice  of  thu  people  or  not,  have  a  right  to  play  at 
battledoor  and  shuttlecocK  with  Her  Majesty's  colonies." 

With  my  friend  I  do  not  quite  agree,  for  I  cannot  behave  that 
thtt  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  detach  herself  from  Great  Britain ; 
but  this  I  do  think,  that  the  loyal  Boers,  oolonists,  and  nativea 

I    of  onr  land  who  have  iot^sted  their  all  in  the  Transvaal,  Trill 
wa^e  a  war  on  their  own  teBponsibihty  against  the  lecnsant 

I    Kot;K,  and  coerce  them  into  submission.    If  their  nomhen  an 

^ivnt  »]«[]Bj.;pf.«  ^rt  An  this,  the  Znlos,  Stuib,  /  —  "  ' 
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bilics,  and  Bechiianas,  would  all  willingly  lend  a  hand  to  drive 
out  or  exterminate  at  once  the  cnielest  as  well  as  most  cowardly 
race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  denominate  themselves 
Christians.  Such  a  struggle  would  be  a  war  to  the  death,  feai'ful 
to  contemplate  trulj%  but  brought  on  by  incompetency  and  the 
vaccilating  policy  of  our  Premier  and  his  subordinates.  This  is 
fearful  to  contemplate,  but  when  ordinary  means  of  redress  are 
denied,  who  can  be  sm-prised  that  extraordinary  will  be  adopted  ? 
We  have  seen  a  most  disgraceful  peace  concluded,  a  peace 
assuredly  with  dishonour.  This  may  be  considered  as  act  the 
first  of  the  drama ;  the  plot  will  develop  itself  as  time  lapses, 
but  assm-edly  the  cm-tain  will  not  fall  upon  the  denouement 
without  causing  every  true  and  good  man  that  boasts  the  honour 
of  being  an  English  citizen  grief  and  anguish  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  should  have  placed  in  office  men  who  have  the  desire 
(or  ignorance  of  colonial  aflfau's)  to  do  us  injury,  and  drag  om* 
revered  country  before  the  world,  branded  with  disgrace  and 
dishonour. 


In   flicmoriam. 


THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI, 


EARL    OF    BEACONSFIELD, 


AND 


VISCOUNT      HUGHENDEN.     K.G. 


DIED    APRIL     19,     1881. 


In    "Whose    keeping    the    honour   of   the    British 

Empire    -was    always    safe. 


'  WSL'  ■  -*''e 
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A  Dutch  Fabu-house. 
A  6UBSTAKTIAL  dwelling  is  the  Boer's,  built  of  well-bakcd  bricks, 
tbc  materials  of  wbich  are  foand  and  made  on  the  farm.  It  is 
square  in  shape,  with  a  strong  and  perfectly  flat  roof,  though 
somewhat  higher  in  front  than  rear.  The  formation  of  the  roof 
is  a  rather  heavy  uudertoliing,  it  being  composed  of  n  strong 
lattice  of  wood  covered  with  half  bricks,  which  arc  again  pro- 
tected by  a  thick  coat  of  clayey  mortar.  Having  been  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  son,  another  layer  of  bricks  is  placed,  and  above 
all  &  thick  coating  of  the  mortar,  which,  when  drj',  renders  the 
roof  imperviooB  to  the  heavy  showers  of  the  South  African  rainy 
season.  Most  of  the  booses  have  strpng  wooden  window-frames 
and  doors  made  on  the  farm,  the  windows  being  glass,  but  the 
cost  of  importation  and  carriage  is  so  heavy  that  in  some  eases 
sheepskin  with  the  wool  off,  which  by  reason  of  extreme  tension 
becomes  transparent,  suflJces  for  the  more  expensive  commodity. 
The  floors  are  formed  by  tramping  the  earth  till  hard,  and  then 
coTering  it  with  wet  clay,  which  is  allowed  to  harden,  after 
which  fresh  cov-dnng  well  kneaded  is  smeared  over  it,  and 
worked  np  to  a  consistency  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  as  black 
and  polished  as  ebony,  a  process  I  should  say  they  have 
leamed  from  the  Zulos,  who  invariably  treat  the  floors  of  the 
InitB  in  their  krawls  in  a  similar  manner.  The  accommodation 
•■  a  role  (but  tiiis,  of  conrse,  depends  upon  the  afQuence  or 
Dtlutwiie  of  the  owner]  consists  of  a  large  dining  or  eating  room, 
lAieh  leads  to  the  kitchen,  three  or  four  bed-rooms,  and  a  store- 
room. Ontsidc  thoro  Is  ^ood  stabling  accommodation,  and  scat- 
tered at  a  short  distanci^  from  the  house  are. the  hnts  of  the 
I  Bottentots  or  Kaffirs  in  the  omployment  of  the  propriettff.  The 
fumittirc  is  of  the  rudest  description,  the  ohaixB  and  tabtea 
I  being  made  on  the  premises^  hot  the  beds,  an  article  of  domeatia 
M^mncaf^irhioh  Soexv^an  partiaiilarfy  proud,  axe  ihh^ 
4B 
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chased  from  the  storekeepers  at  Nacht  Mall.  Glass  and  crockery 
come  from  the  same  source,  and  the  appearance  of  her 
"  dresser"  is  a  matter  of  as  much  pride  to  a  Dutch  frau  as  to 
an  English  housewife,  while  no  house  is  considered  complete 
unless  it  contains  a  large  cumbersome  clock  in  a  high  wooden 
case,  compared  with  which  "my  grandfather's  clock"  would 
sink  into  perfect  insignificance. 

Some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  house  are  situated  the 
sheep  and  cattle  krawls,  generally  three  in  number,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  farm,  as  many  as  two  thousand 
sheep  being  accommodated  in  one.  The  second  is  occupied  by 
the  cows,  and  the  third  is  reserved  for  the  horses.  Stone  walls 
of  loose  boulders  form  the  boundaries  of  the  krawls,  and  the 
entrances  are  closed  with  boughs  and  branches  of  trees.  Evei^ 
morning  the  sheep  are  tm-ned  out  to  graze,  and  every  night  at 
six,  while  being  put  back,  are  counted  by  the  eldest  son  (should 
there  be  one)  or  some  trusted  farm-hand,  who  with  a  long  rod 
in  his  hand  touches  the  back  of  each  sheep  as  he  enters  the 
narrow  gateway,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  makes  a  mistake  in  his 
count.  Once  a  month  the  father  or  proprietor  counts  his  stock 
himself,  when  all  deficiencies  must  be  accounted  for. 

On  a  farm  of  4,000  morgan,  equivalent  to  7,000  acres,  the 
average  stock  would  be  2,000  sheep,  250  horses,  and  800  head  of 
cattle,  while  countless  pigs,  geese,  fowls,  and  ducks  would  roam 
at  will  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  Home  produce  gives  the 
Boer  but  little  trouble ;  he  has  milk  in  plenty,  and  butter  enough 
to  take  into  the  towns  at  intervals  to  sell.  Soap  and  candles  he 
makes  for  himself,  the  wick  for  the  latter  being  purchased  **  at 
the  stores.*'  His  garden  supplies  him  with  cabbages,  potatoes, 
peas,  beans,  water-melons,  pumpkins,  and  vegetable  marrows, 
the  latter  two  articles  being  the  staple  food  of  his  domestics  and 
farm  servants.  In  his  orchard,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
oranges  grow  in  profusion,  while  grapes  that  make  an  English- 
man's mouth  water  are  in  abundance  at  every  meal. 

Irrigation,  being  an  actual  necessity  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
is  performed  by  building  a  dam  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch  as 
much  rain  as  possible  during  the  wet  season,  a  small  sluit  or 
ditoh  leading  the  water  to  the  garden.  Should  the  farmer  be 
well-off,  or  neeessity  compel  it,  the  water  is  brought  from  the 
dam  to  the  garden  or  house  through  earthenware  pipes,  but  the 
expense  of  these,  imported  from  England,  prevent  their  freqnanl 
use.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  inttteet  to  the  fanner  ttil 
hie  dam  ehoold  be  as  near  his  gardens  as  poaaible,  lAulB  a?^ 
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able  for  tLe  Tratering  of  his  horses  and  cattle  ;  but  if  tbo  supply 
is  likely  to  be  insufficient,  the  animals  are  driven  to  some 
metB-ntfley,  there  to  slake  their  thirst.  In  some  cases  veils  are 
sunk  and  worked  with  a  pump,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

The  country  being  almost  destitute  of  trees,  the  Boers  lose  no 
opportunity  of  planting  the  weeping  willow  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  dams. 

The  trees  flourish  splendidly,  and  doubtless  as  the  numbcra 
increase  will  materioJly  alter  the  condition  of  the  climate. 
Roads  to  or  from  the  forms  there  are  none,  each  man  trekiiig  to 
or  from  where  he  wishes  to  go  by  the  shortest  route,  unless  the 
track,  which  is  never  mended,  is  too  bad,  when  he  goes  out  of 
bis  way  to  avoid  it. 

In  summer  the  sheep  are  fed  in  the  valleys,  in  winter  on  the 
small  mountains  or  roppieg,  theu:  principal  food  being  the  "  spec 
boem"  a  small  shrub  about  two  feet  high.  The  reason  for  their 
removal  from  the  lowlands  in  winter  is  to  allow  the  hoem  to 
grow  and  recover  itself  during  that  season,  but  gi-eat  caio  has  to 
be  taken  at  this  period  of  the  year,  as  it  is  uow  the  lambing 
season,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  the  Cape  highlands 
occasions  serions  loss  to  the  farmer. 

Afl  a  climate  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  stands  unrivalled, 
the  worst  cases  of  long-standing  consumption  and  diseases  of  the 
limgH  haviDg  been  completely  cured  by  a  year's  sojourn  iu  the 
eotmiry. 


«• 


C^E  German  glancubrcs,  isso. 

By  Captain  Turner,  K.H.A. 


{Continued  from  page  604.) 
Nothing  shows  the  completeness  of  the  German  military 
system,  nor  illuBtrates  the  care  taken  to  prepare  in  peace  time 
everything  ^rhich  would  be  called  into  play  during  war,  than  the 
military  railway,  which,  leaving  Berlin  by  the  Dresden  Bahnhof, 
connects  it  by  a  line  thirty  miles  long  with  the  rifle-ranges  at 
ZoBsen.  This  line  is  entirely  a  military  work,  it  ha'ving  been 
laid  by  the  railway  battalions,  who  also  work  it,  supplying  engine- 
drivers,  stokers,  pointsmen,  signalmen,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of 
the  oiBcials  and  artificers  necessary.  These  railway  battalions 
form  a  nucleus,  capable  in  war  time  of  being  expanded  into  a 
force  of  about  20,000  trained  men,  and  it  is  needless  to  remark 
npon  the  enormous  advantage  which  a  nation  situated  like 
Germany  would  possess  in  the  power  of  being  able  to  dispose  of 
such  troops,  over  one  which  could  only  work  the  lines  of  railway, 
she  was  compelled  to  use,  by  means  of  the  regular  staff  of  the 
line,  who  would  probably  l)e  ill-disposed  and  certainly  driven  to 
tacit  opposition  from  over- work.  It  was  upon  part  of  this  line  of 
railway  that  the  general  idea  or  plan  of  the  three  days' 
manffiuvring  between  the  Garde  and  Third  Army  Corps  was 
based. 

It  was  supposed  that  a  southern  army,  the  Third  Army  Corps, 
was  moving  upon  Berlin,  and  on  the  ISth  September  occni^ 
the  line  Eouigs-Wnsterhansen,  Mittenwalde,  Great  Machnow 
from  east  to  west.  These  three  villages  lie  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  sonth  and  south-east  of  the  capital,  and  betwixt 
it  and  them  lies  a  vast  sandy  plain,  cultivateid  aa  fax  as  the 
imprqpitioiiB  nature  of  the  soil  allows,  and  broken  here  and  than 
by  a  few  hiUooke  and  woodfl,  the  villages  being  dotted  about  in 
every  direotion,  and  marked  at  a  ocmsUentble  diatanee  bytha  tidl 
church  b^ibb,  irtiioh  they  all  pmsnaed.  The  left  of  Oia  wi^ 
tested  on  the  railway,  a  little  to  the  vert  ttf  GreKt  1~ 
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the  object  o(  its  commander,  General  von  ScbTfarzhof,  who 
showed  considerable  etrategetical  ability,  was  to  secure  the 
prompt  and  safe  disembai-kfttion  from  the  railway  of  some 
reinforcements,  which  he  expected  from  the  south,  and  without 
which,  he  could  not  make  bea^  against  a  more  powerful  army  of 
the  enemy  (the  Garde  Cori)s)  wbieb  was  marching  from  Berlin 
to  oppose  him.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
him,  to  brinp  these  reinforcements  into  action,  before  hie  left  was 
driven  back  from  its  hold  on  the  railway  at  Great  Maebnow,  ho 
determined  to  occupy  a  position  north  of  thifi  point ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  September,  the  fiist  day  of  the  manaeu^Tes, 
with  his  right  covered  by  his  cavalry  di\-iBion  of  six  regiments, 
and  three  batteries  of  horse  ai-tillery,  he  moved  rapidly  forward  ; 
the  Garde  Corps  at  the  some  time  was  marching  with  equal 
celerity  to  hurl  him  hack,  the  loft  flank  being  protected  by  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery.  The  extreme  points  of  the  outposts  of  either 
side  were  only  five  miles  apart,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  hntaille 
de  rencontre  va.s  imminent.  As  soon  aa  the  hour  for  hostilities 
commenced,  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  was  dotted  about 
with  scouts,  who  got  over  the  ground  witli  gi-cat  speed  ;  many 
offieera  vere  with  the  scouts,' and  sent  constant  messages,  always 
in  vriting,  to  the  rear.  It  is  insisted  upon  that  tite  duty  of  iu-st 
feeling  the  enemy,  and  reporting  bis  apparent  intentions  to  the 
GOmmuider  of  the  corps,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  war, 
ud  one  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  Third  Army  Corps  bad  pushed  on 

as  fiar  aa  Gtobb  Ziethen,  a  village  on  the  main  rood  leading  to 

Berlin  from  Great  Machnow,  when  the  Garde  Corps  appeared  in 

ffni  fores  aboat  two  miles  north  of  it,  with  the  whole  of  its 

esraliy  diviuon  in  advance  on  the  left  wing ;  tiie  former  seeing 

that  fiiTiher  progress  iras  impossible,  hurried  through  the  village, 

■ad  took  op  a  position  on  the  south  of  it,  whence  the  ground 

goAnuiSy  aloped  down  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  oppose  the 

"■"■""'"g  enemy  and  bold  him  sofliciently  long  to  enable  his 

I  to  come  up  and  form  in  order  of  battle.    Spades 

I  pioneers,  always  to  the  front,  at  once 

^^^_^_^       r  the  four  batteries,  which  were  rapidly 

t  up  to  reinforce  tbe  advanced  guard,  while  the  infantry 

6  a  BUCcessioQ  of  shelter-trenchea,  not  in  line,  but  in  echelon 

V  to  one  another.    This  work  waa  eSectiTely  and  rapidly  accom- 

■  irfisbed;  and  iu  a  case  like  tbis,  where  the  advanced  guard  was 

Vsnable  to  make  ground  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and 

kxaA  sarj  imsoriaai  that  it  shonld  not  give  way  before 
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the  main  body  arrived,  the  use  of  the  Rpade  would  appear  to  be 
most  advantageous.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy's  cavalry 
approached,  and  after  working  rather  to  the  left,  so  as  to  slightly 
encircle  the  right  of  the  position,  executed  the  finest  charge 
seen  during  the  manoeu\Tes.  First  came  two  regiments  of 
Cuirassiers  in  line,  then  at  about  150  yards  in  rear,  in  the 
centre  of  each  regiment,  followed  a  squadron  of  dragoons  from 
the  second  line,  as  supports  to  fill  gaps  in  the  first  line  if 
necessary ;  about  200  yards  further  to  the  rear,  and  on  the  left 
or  exposed  fiank,  followed  the  remaining  six  squadrons  of  the 
two  dragoon  regiments  ;  these  dei)loyed  into  line  when  the  first 
line  charged,  which  they  did  at  full  speed,  and  cleared  the  flank 
from  some  cavalry  who  attempted  to  take  the  latter  obliquely  in 
flank.  About  200  yards  further  in  rear,  on  the  other  or  inner 
flank,  followed  the  third  line  in  quarter-distance  squadron  columns, 
ready  to  execute  a  second  charge,  but  with  orders  always  to  leave 
a  portion  of  the  force  as  a  final  reserve.  This  third  line  was 
composed  of  two  regiments  of  Uhlans.  The  charge  was  very  grand, 
and  the  ground  being  quite  level,  was  carried  out  exactly  in  con- 
formity with  the  German  cavalry  regulations.  The  losses  would, 
however,  have  been  very  great,  for  the  guns  and  infantry  in  their 
slight  shelter-trenches  which  they  chai-ged  had  not  been  shaken 
by  any  preliminary  fire,  which  with  us  would  have  been  considered 
a  very  serious  fault.  The  umpires  decided  that  the  cavalry  had 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  must  retire,  but  that  they  so  far 
succeeded  that  the  guns  which  they  charged  were  all  ordered 
out  of  action,  or  made  to  retire,  and  consequently  the  infantry 
no  longer  supported  by  artillery,  had  to  fall  back  before  the 
enemy's  rapidly  advancing  infantry  and  artillery,  and  evacuate 
Gross  Ziethen.  Thus  the  charge,  though  at  a  ten*ible  sacrifice, 
succeeded.  It  appeared  to  be  executed  rather  prematurely,  bat 
doubtless  the  umpires  were  right  in  their  fiat.  At  Aldershot, 
probably,  the  cavalry  would  have  been  pronounced  to  be  anni- 
hilated, very  little  weight  being  now  allowed  to  the  action  o£ 
that  arm  against  infantry,  though  the  Brandenburgers  at 
Yionville  charged  through  three  unbroken  lines  of  French 
infantry  and  back  again.  Their  losses  were  tremendons,  but 
those  they  inflicted  were  not  slight;  they,  moreover,  so  far 
delayed  the  French  advance  that  the  exhaosted  Frossian  infantry 
gained  time,  were  reinforced,  and  the  day  was  won ;  thia  devoted 
action  of  the  cavalry  in  great  measure  securing  the  suooesB  ci 
one  great  phase  of  the  campaign,  namely,  the  anesting*  of  ttie 
retrograde  movement  of  the  French  at  Yodun. 
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When  the  artillery  of  the  Bouthem  corps  retired,  the  infantry 
of  the  northern  corps  pushed  their  attack  home  from  hoth 
flanks,  and  forced  the  former  back  along  the  whole  line,  the  road 
leading  west  fiom  Klein  Ziethen  was  held  for  some  httle  time, 
and  then  the  retreat  became  general.  At  this  point  the  six 
batteries  of  the  corps  artillery  were  masaed  to  cover  tho  move- 
ment and  check  the  advance  of  the  Garde  Corps,  but  these  guna 
which  had  no  escort  whatever,  were  kept  in  action  some  time 
after  they  had  been  passed  by  their  own  infantry  moving  to  the 
rear,  and  would  have  suffered  tenihly  from  a  battalion  of  Jiigers, 
which  kept  up  close  to  them  in  a  wood  ou  the  left.  This  was 
certaiLdy  a  case  which  demonstrated  the  ncctasity  of  furnishing 
escorts  to  batteries  immediately  they  are  out  of  the  general  line 
of  battle ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  watching  by  means  of  scouts  their 
exposed  flanks,  and  all  obstacles  which  are  capable  of  furnishing 
cover  to  the  enemy's  riflemen.  The  hist  featm-e  of  the  day's 
proceedings  was  a  charge  made  by  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard, 
followed  by  another  of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans.  In  both  these 
cases  the  horsemen  crept  up  on  the  flank  of  their  own  infantry 
behind  some  woods,  and  supported  by  a  heavy  hre  from  the 
latter  dashed  upon  the  retiring  luies  of  the  enemy,  which  did 
not  form  squares,  but  merely  faced  about  and  received  the 
cavali;  in  line ;  these  cliarges  were  well  timed  and  executed, 
and  as  they  had  the  suppoi-t  of  both  tlie  lire  from  a  battery 
which  enfiladed  the  enemy's  lines,  and  of  a  direct  infantry  fire 
Irom  the  woods  in  front,  they  would  probably  have  achieved  his 
xoat.  The  signal  for  the  proceedhigs  to  cease  was  then  sounded 
by  order  of  the  Emperor,  who  with  his  et&S  was  present  at  this 
point.  The  umpires  speedily  collected  and  gave  in  their  reports, 
the  Emperor  pronounced  his  critiqiiS,  or  decision,  and  the  troops 
marched  to  the  bivouEws. 

The  system  of  infantry  attack  is  as  follows : — The  leading 
battalion  utends  two  companies,  while  the  remaining  two  act 
W  Biqtporte  about  200  yai^  in  reoi* ;  the  usual  formation  of  the 
'biter  was  in  company  columuH  of  four  zugs,  or  sections,  these 
latter  rarely  deployed  into  line  till  they  actually  reinforced  the 
fighting  line,  and  when  they  did  bo,  they  at  once  fired  Tolley 
after  volley  till  the  reserve  closed  up.  The  latter  was  composed 
of  the  second  battaUou  of  the  regiment,  which  till  the  front  was 
/  checked  remained  in  any  convenient  formation  about  400  yards 
',  in  rear  of  the  supports,  while  the  third  battalion,  in  company 
columns  of  Zugs,  followdd  at  a  further  distance  of  about  600 
jMrfftywA  iaxxaed.  the  oeoond   line.     Thna  eaoh  regimeat 
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furnished  its  own  fighting  line,  supports,  reserve,  and  second 
line.  Volley-firing  was  made  great  use  of,  and  its  further 
considerable  development  is  contemplated  by  the  Germans,  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  physical  and  moral  effect  of  volleys  fired 
from  repeating,  or  even  ordinary  fast-loading  rifles  of  long 
range,  can  be  made  to  exceed  even  that  produced  by  artillery. 
Several  Mauser  rifles  have  already  been  converted  into  repeaters 
on  the  Lowe  system  with  great  success. 

On  the  17th  September  the  southern  army  was  still  slowly 
forced  back  along  the  whole  line ;  every  inch  of  ground  was 
contested,  and  the  left  held  with  desperate  tenacity  an  entrenched 
position  on  the  railway. 

This  day  was  most  remarkable  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  General  von  Schwarzhof  handled  his  artillery,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  concenti-ated  on  one  occasion  eleven,  on 
another  twelve,  batteries ;  the  first  to  prevent  his  centre  from 
being  pierced,  when  the  general  commanding  the  Garde  Corps 
attempted  to  take  advantage  of  a  gap  which  existed  between  his 
right  and  his  left  wings ;  the  second  to  frustrate  a  grand  turning 
movement  of  the  enemy,  who  thi-eatenod  to  roll  up  his  right. 
He  was  pronounced  to  have  succeeded  in  both  cases,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  proceedings,  though  forced  to  retire,  his  line  of 
battle  remained  unbroken.  This  night  also,  the  troops  of  both 
sides  went  into  bivouacs. 

On  the  18th,  the  final  day,  the  Third  Co^js  received  its  long- 
expected  reinforcements,  and  the  Garde  Corps,  which  was  ren- 
dered thereby,  and  also  on  account  of  its  being  compelled  to 
detach  a  force  to  Spandau,  according  to  the  special  idea  for  the 
day,  numerically  weaker  than  its  opponent,  was  pushed  back 
from  all  the  positions  it  had  gained  by  two  hard  days'  fighting, 
in  the  direction  of  Berlin.  The  southern  army  pivoting  on  its 
left  swung  round  to  its  right,  which  was  covered  by  the  whole 
cavalry  division,  and  attempted  to  outflank  its  enemy  and  throw 
him  off  his  line  of  retreat.  This  the  latter  avoided  by  changing 
front  left  back,  and  taking  up  a  strong  position  with  his  oentie 
on  Bolkens  Berg,  a  hill  to  the  east  of  Gross  Ziethen,  his  right 
holding  the  woods  to  the  south,  and  his  left  some  liaisg 
ground  to  the  north;  the  southern  corps  then  made  its 
grand  attack,  drove  in  both  wings,  and  enveloped  the  oentce^ 
which  manifestly  held  on  to  its  position  too  long,  and  must 
have  been  isolated  and  destroyed.  At  this  point  the  Exnptror 
oirdered  the  signal  to  close  the  combat,  and  the  moiuaDvrai  of 
1880  eame  to  on  end.    The  critique  on  the  whole 
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of  tlie  three  days  xraa  pronounced  by  the  Kaiser  himself, 
Bnrrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  in  which  ti^ure<l  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  Prince  Frederick  Chai'les,  Von  Moltke,  and  numerouB 
other  well-known  cliicfa  who  had  won  their  laurels  iu  the  great 
wars  of  '66  and  '70.  Representatives  also  were  there  from  moat 
of  the  armica  of  Europe,  and  from  some  of  those  also  of  the  far 
east.  Enptand  was  not  behindhand  with  her  most  renowned 
general  and  her  solilier  prince.  The  critique  is  said  to  have 
been  most  masterly,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  reported  to 
have  been  customary  in  former  years,  all  the  foreign  officers 
were  freely  permitted  to  listen  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  utter 
delusion  that  the  German  ofQcers  are  more  reticent  than  our 
own  in  unparting  information  and  answering  questions.  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  courtesy  to  the  numerous  foreign  officers  who 
attended  the  manosmi-es  in  an  official  capacity,  or  their  readi- 
ness in  explaining  everything  when  theii'  questionei'S  and  them- 
selves possessed  a  language  in  common,  which  to  the  credit  of 
one  side  or  the  other  was  this  year,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
Uie  case. 

'Ry  no  means  the  least  notable  feature  of  the  manocn^Tes  was 
the  Tery  large  number  of  foreign  officers  present  by  invitation  of 
the  G^man  Government,  and  the  motley  throng  that  issued 
forth  every  morning  from  the  Kaiserhof  Hotel,  where  they  were 
all  lodged,  excited  no  small  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin 
populace.  English  uniforms  largely  predominated.  The 
gaidaiice  of  the  foreigners  was  entrusted  to  two  cavalry  officers, 
iriiose  antiring  care  and  tact  merit  gratitude  from  many  nations, 
K^iile  the  hospitality  of  tho  Kaiser  may  be  imagined  from  the 
bot  that  some  sixty  officers  were  entertained  by  him  for  twelve 
dsjB,  provided  with  carnages,  horses,  servants,  special  tiains, 
and  even  boxes  in  the  opera,  without  the  cost  of  a  groat  to 
themMlTea. 

ISu  three  days'  manceuvring  gave  a  very  good  illustration  of 

mrhra.      The  ideae  ore  said  io  have  emanated  from  Graf 

MalflM  himBelf,  and  they  were  well  worked  out,  especially  by 

^timzhot,  who  is  said  to  have  gained  the  com- 

_^^^_^^  bn  of  bis  imperial  maater.      The  very  great 

Idnatage  possessed  by  leaders  of  the  troops  of  a  nation  who 

I  ha^*«  the  whole  country  nnder  command  was  very  marked ;  and 

U  must  be  a  subject  of  great  regret,  that  in  thie  ooontry  autmnn 

[  tiuuwBUvros  no  longer  exist,  and  that  oar  Bnmmer  drillB  are 

I  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  land  in  vhioh  every  road  uid 

»  4b  «o  paiiaotly  veil  Imovn  thai  nottting  ia  left 
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to  the  scope  of  enterprise  to  discover.  K  our  army  were 
destined  merely,  as  in  late  years,  to  wage  war  against  the  troops 
of  semi-barbarous  nations,  nothing  more  would  be  needed  ;  but 
as  we  have  not  happily  lost  our  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe, 
it  follows  that  we  may  have  again  to  assert  ourselves  by  force  of 
arms  ;  in  which  case  we  should  be  compelled,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  to  learn  many  lessons  which  are  instilled  into  the 
armies  of  Germany,  and  of  all  the  other  important  Powers  of 
Europe,  in  times  of  peace.  Although  we  possess  men  and 
material  equal  as  a  nucleus,  if  not  superior  to  all,  should  we  not 
be  found  wanting  in  the  knowledge  of  making  a  practical  use  of 
it  ?  Putting  the  question  of  numbers  aside,  are  our  forces  as  fit 
to  take  the  field  and  enter  upon  a  campaign  as  those  who  are 
yearly  familiarised  with  all  the  minutue  which  would  have  to  be 
practised  and  encountered  in  actual  warfare  ?  No  army,  even 
including  that  of  the  First  French  Bepublic,  has  made  such 
colossal  sti*ides  in  improvement  as  that  of  the  German  Empire ; 
and  no  point  is  more  insisted  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  that  army, 
than  that  it  is  an  lurgent  necessity  that  every  army  corps  should 
take  the  field  annually,  and  carry  out  a  mimic  campaign,  assimi- 
lated as  far  as  practicable  to  what  would  occur  in  reality. 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  all  steadily  followed  her 
lead.  Why  have  we  discontinued  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  because  we 
are  indifferent,  or  because  we  think  that  we  possess  intuitively 
knowledge  which  others  require  endless  and  constant  plodding 
and  years  of  experience  to  acquire  ?  The  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aldershot  open  to  our  military  operations  is  far  too  small,  and 
far  too  well  known  for  any  practical  development  of  strategy,  so 
that  in  reality  all  that  our  troops  are  exercised  in,  are  tactical 
movements,  and  these  on  ground  on  which  the  same  perform- 
ances have  been  repeated  year  after  year  for  twenty-five  years. 
Our  regimental  officers  may  learn  something  from  them,  but 
what  scope  is  there  for  the  instruction  of  general  officers  in 
conunand,  for  staff  officers,  and  for  our  non-combatant  branches? 
With  reference  to  the  latter,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  dared 
assert  that  we  could  bivouac  an  army  corps  equal  in  numbers  to 
the  smaller  of  the  two  which  for  three  nights  were  spread  over  a 
very  large  tract  of  country,  without  a  break-down  on  the  part  dt 
our  conmiissariat  and  transport  departments ;  and  this  from  no 
fault  of  the  officers  concerned,  but  merely  because  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  carry  out  that  which  they  have  had  no  praeliee 
in,  namely,  the  supplying  the  wants  of  an  army  othenrise 
situated  than  in  banaoks.    When  we,  as  well  as  ihe  T&A,fil 
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Europe,  wore  Btartled  by  the  gigantic  successoa  of  the  German 
ai-my  against  France,  and  were  brought  almost  face  to  face  with 
the  most  pc-rfectly  organised  army  in  all  its  branches  which  ever 
existed,  we  woke  into  activity  for  a  time,  and  set  on  foot  peace 
manceuvres,  which  for  a  year  or  two  were  exceedingly  instructive 
and  well  carried  out.  Their  collapse,  however,  was  not  long  in 
coming ;  it  was  found  necessary  (or  convenient)  to  centre  the 
ground  for  their  operations  on  Aldershot,  and  in  about  five  years 
from  thcii'  first  commencement  they  practically  came  to  au  end, 
for  they  degenerated  into  summer  drills,  the  troops  returning 
^laily,  and  generally  at  an  early  horn',  to  theii-  barracks  for  their 
dinners.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  explain  how  this  state  of 
things  has  come  about,  while  all  our  continental  neighbom'S 
are  straining  every  ner\'e  to  increase  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  their  peace  manaeu\Tes,  as  it  was  to  answer  the 
question  of  more  than  one  enquiring  German  Artillery  Officer, 
wheu  they  asked,  why  England,  being  the  first  nation  to 
introduce  breech -loading  gims,  and  to  introtluee  a  new  era  into 
the  history  of  ai-tillery,  without  any  apparent  or  at  least  sub- 
fltantial  reason,  discai'ded  the  breech-loading  principle  as  soon 
as  others  assumed  it,  and  retrogi-mled  to  muzzle-loatlers. 

As  soon  as  the  manceuvres  in  Germany  are  concluded,  the 
tonrs  of  the  staff  (Generalstabs  reiae)  and  of  cavalry  officers 
(Karallerie  Uebunga  Reise)  commence.  The  former  last  autumn 
were  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
German  generals.  Moltke  himself  superintended  them  one  year, 
and  on  this  occasion  theii*  guidance  was  confided  to  General  Graf 
TOO  Waldersee,  chief  of  the  staff  at  Hanover,  who  is  considered 
one  of  tiie  first  men  in  the  army.  A  loige  staff  is  appointed,  a 
tract  of  eonntry  named,  and  a  campaign  without  ti-oops  entered 
opon ;  the  staff  moves  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  idea  of 
the  campaign,  and  every  officer  acts  as  though  he  were  with  a  force 
aating  against  anotherinthefield.  Imaginaryrequistions  ore  made, 
flalralated  dn  the  strength  of  the  force  and  capacity  of  the  locale^ 
transport  is  arranged,  cEunping  grounds  selected,  Etappen  stations 
eHtablishod,  and  in  fnct  everything  is  done  on  the  spot  on  paper 
wliicb  tho  same  officers  would  bo  called  upon  to  do  under  similar 
<rircumstances  iu  real  warfare.  The  cavalry  tours  are  intended 
to  teach  the  officers  of  that  branch  the  duties  of  rsconnaissanoe 
when  in  advance  of  an  army.  It  has  been  stated  lieforo  what 
importance  is  attached  to  watching  the  movflments  of  the  enen^, 
and  conveying  the  earliest  possible  information  of  him  by  means 
\  of  BiaaJi_recQnnoitring  patrols  commanded  by  an  officer.    Abooi 
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twenty  oflBcers  at  a  time  are  instructed  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
inBtruction  is  carried  out  on  real  groiind,  as  if  in  presence  of  an 
enemy.  The  reports  of  these  exercises  form  the  subject  of  a 
most  searching  and  exhaustive  critique,  in  which  the  proceedings 
on  paper  of  every  individual  officer  concerned  are  commented 
upon.  The  value  of  such  instruction,  which  might  without 
difficulty  be  carried  out  annuallj'^  in  this  country,  is  enormous, 
judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  German  staff,  which  as  a 
body,  or  individually,  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  which  is  indeed 
worthy  to  guide  and  control  the  vast  army  which  would  be  ready 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  at  its  disposal  a  few  days  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  Germany  is  not  an  aggressive  power,  and  that  which  she 
has  shown  she  can  accomplish,  and  which  she  is  ever  ready  to 
repeat  with  still  greater  effectiveness,  if  assailed,  is  more 
likely  to  conduce  to  future  peace  than  war.  Her  army  was 
formidable  enough  in  1870,  it  is  far  more  so  now.  Tlien  her 
south-western  frontier  was  comparatively  open,  now  it  is  pro- 
tected by  perfectly  unassailable  and  vast  fortresses.  Then 
Prussia  was  looked  upon  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  the 
Southern  German  Powers,  and  although  they  joined  forces  with 
her  against  the  hereditary  foe,  the  memory  of  1866  was  still 
rankling  in  theii*  minds ;  now  she  is  simply  held  as  the  most 
powerful  and  protective  state  of  the  many  which  compose  the 
German  Empire,  whose  army  is  composed  of  their  troops  as 
well  as  her  own.  While,  lastly,  the  army  itself,  which  was 
then  still  regarded  with  anything  but  favourable  eyes  by  the 
nation,  owing  to  the  burdens  which  its  existence  imposed, 
has  now  become  so  thoroughly  merged  into  it,  that  the  people 
have  grown  to  be  fond  and  proud  of  it,  and  look  upon  it  as 
part  of  themselves,  while  they  adore  the  Kaiser,  its  not 
merely  honorary,  but  actual  commander.  Thus,  where  want 
of  union  existed,  and  threatened  in  case  of  defeat  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  internal  dissension  to  the  advantage  of  the  foe,  now 
a  mighty  unity  stands  forth  in  the  face  of  the  world,  idl  the 
component  parts  of  which  are  tightly  cemented  together  by  the 
blood  which  has  been  shed  and  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  to  achieve  it,  ready  to  stand  or  fall  together,  faithful  to  one 
another  and  to  their  great  chief,  whether  it  be  for  weal  or  for 
woe. 


By  Esther  Aib. 


{Continued  from  page  672.) 

Thet  Bay  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  though  it  could 
not  be  said  that  Effie  felt  any  such  unworthy  feeling  for  George 
Barlov,  still  there  had  been  nothing  fresh  or  wonderful  in  hia 
declaration  of  love  for  her.  With  Mr.  Gaiiih  it  was  different. 
It  was  BO  now  to  have  anyone  paying  her  that  courteous  homage 
and  reverential  deference  which  every  true  and  womanly  girl 
colls  forth  in  a  gentleman;  and  it  was  with  a  great  sigh  of 
regret  that  she  awoke  one  morning  to  remember  that  his  last 
d^r  had  come,  and  that  before  night  they  would  have  parted, 
perhaps  for  ever ! 

It  so  happened  that  week  that  Mrs.  Dunetan  had  undei'takon 
to  go  and  read  in  a  hospital  every  afternoon,  to  take  the  place 
of  a  lady  who  was  temporarily  absent,  so  that  E3ie  found  it 
very  easy  to  manage  an  hour  or  two  on  the  river,  and  this  last 
afternoon  fate  seemed  specially  to  interfere  in  her  favour,  for 
her  mother  informed  her  before  she  went  out  that  one  of  the 
dootor*B  wives  at  the  hospital  had  asked  her  to  look  in  to  5 
o'elook  tea  after  her  reading  was  over,  so  she  should  not  be  back 
till  later  than  usual. 

"  TaJra  oara  of  yourself,  darling,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  her 
IHUfl  danghter  before  starting,  "  and  don't  tumble  into  the  river, 
or  break  your  leg,  or  do  anything  foolish  "  ;  and  EfBe  laughed 
and  8iud : 

"  No  fear,  Mother,  I  can  very  veil  take  care  of  myself,  and 
promise  jou  neither  of  those  three  catastrophes  shall  happen." 

By  4  o'clock  ESe  had  Esirly  fidgetted  herself  into  a  fever. 

fjbo  hod  tried  on  all  her  hats,  and  thrown  them  doirn  one  after 

another  in  diegust,  fioally  ^ying  an  old  sim-homiet  on  her  head, 

\  and  nodding  at  her  Uae  reflected   in  the  ghuss,  said  vezr 
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"  You  're  the  vainest  little  thing  in  the  T^orld,  and  as  a  punish- 
ment you  shall  wear  the  ugliest  thing  you  've  got,"  and  resolutely 
turning  her  back  on  her  other  fineries  she  ran  downstairs, 
through  the  garden,  where  she  picked  a  large  tea-rose  and  a 
dark  red  bud,  and  stuck  them  in  her  dress  at  tlie  neck,  and  then 
down  to  the  river,  where  a  young  man  was  walking  about 
whistling  to  himself  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  after  the 
fashion  of  young  England,  and  looking  the  very  picture  of  youth, 
bon-homie  and  good  breeding,  and  it  may  bo  forgiven  Effie  if  at 
that  time — and  for  some  years,  indeed,  after — he  was  to  her  the 
incarnation  of  perfection,  and  the  perfection  of  her  life. 

They  had  a  long  row  on  the  river,  Effie  leaning  back,  lazily 
dipping  her  hand  into  the  water  as  it  flowed  past,  and  Jack 
pulling  a  long  slow  stroke  facing  her,  and  wondering  how  he 
should  feel  to-mon-ow  when  he  had  said  good-bye  to  her,  and 
had  started  for  the  land  of  sallow-faced,  unprincipled,  fast, 
under-bred  young  ladies — for  such  is  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  character  of  Anglo-Indian  girls — untrue  enough  certainly  in 
reality,  but  sweet  nevertheless  to  their  jealous  English  sisters  to 
believe  of  them.  When  they  had  turned  the  last  comer  and 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  their  hiding-place,  Jack  said  : 

"  I've  a  great  mind  to  pull  you  back  to  that  further  point ;  it 
isn't  late,  and  it  is  our  last  row." 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Garth,  please  don't,"  exclaimed  Effie,  hurriedly, 
*'  indeed  I  must  go  in,  don't  ask  me  to  stay  out  any  longer ;  I 
should  like  it,  but  I  ought  not." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  answered  he,  pretending  to  be  offended. 
"  Of  course  it  must  be  as  you  wish.  I  am  sorry  I  have  detained 
you  so  long  since  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  for  us  to  part." 

"Mr.  Gfar/A/"  cried  Effie,  indignantly,  and  her  eyes  were 
almost  filled  with  tears  at  his  so  misunderstanding  her,  "  how 
can  you  say  that  ?  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  is  I  who  ought  to 
apologise  to  you  for  having  made  you  waste  so  much  of  your  last 
day." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  please,  to  decide  whether  it  is  waste  of  time. 
Here  we  are,  then,  since  yoa  are  obdurate.  BhaU  we  get  oat  or 
do  you  relent  ?"  and  Btandiog  up  he  put  out  his  hand  to  help 
her  along  the  boat,  as  he  saw  she  was  determined  not  to 
prolong  the  row.  Bat  a  whim  seised  Effie,  and  she  reftued  hia 
assiBtancep  saying,  hrosqaely : 

"  Thanks,  I  can  get  along  better  alone ;  don't  tronUe  to 
help  me." 

"  Oh,  vezy  well.  Miss  Independence ;  I  'U  get  oat  of  yoor  Hiyr 
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then,"  and  with  a  bound  be  was  on  tbe  bank,  anil  busied  liimself 
tying  up  tbe  boat,  and  pretended  not  to  notice  Eilic  tumbling 
about  in  it  as  it  swayed  gently  up  and  down.  Cittting  on  the 
st-at,  bowever,  preparatory  to  stepping  up  on  to  the  bank,  the 
cushion  slipped  off  and  Eflie'e  foot  with  it,  and  sbe  fell  back  into 
the  boat,  and  doing  so  managed  to  twist  }ier  ankle  under  her. 
In  a  second  Jack  was  by  her  side,  trying  to  help  her  up;  but  the 
pain  of  putting  her  foot  to  the  ground  when  she  endeavoured  to 
walk  was  so  great,  she  was  obliged  to  admit  that  she  must  be 
carried,  and  accordingly  Jack  stooped  down  to  take  her  in  hi»anns. 
"  Ub,  you  mustn't  do  it,  Mr.  Garth,  indeed.  Do  go  and  fetch 
one  of  our  servants." 

"I  daresay,"  be  answered,  "and  leave  you  here  in  pain,  when 
I  am  three  times  as  strong  as  any  woman-servant.  Come,  be  a 
f;ood  child,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  a  disagreeable  journey 
home.  After  all  it  will  only  last  a  few  minutes — unfortunately," 
he  added,  in  a  soft  tone,  as  he  took  her  up  aa  if  she  had  been  a 
child.  "  Now  aren't  you  sorry  you  refused  my  assistance  before, 
Miss  EfBe  ?  " 

Bat  Effie  was  nearly  crying  with  pain,  pleasure,  and  du-e 
confusion  at  her  position,  and  tried  to  avoid  looking  np  nt  bim. 
He  CEuried  ber  right  into  the  house,  but  stopped  before  he  put 
her  dovn  on  the  sofa,  and,  looking  at  lier  straight  in  the  face, 
he  said: 

"  And  now  what  am  I  to  have  fur  delivering  this  burden 
safely?"  and  before  she  could  answer  he  went  on  : 

"  Give  me  something  to  cheer  me  in  India,  Etlie,  won't  you  ? 
Jtutone  short  sentence.     Say  '  I  love  you,  Jack.' " 

Whether  her  lips  actually  said  it  mattered  little ;  her  eyes, 

much  more  expressive  than  words,  most  empliatically  did,  and 

somuhow  Effie  was  not  laid  ou  the  sofa  quite  as  quickly  as  e, 

serraat,  for  instance,  would  have  done  it.    Anyhow,  half-an- 

hour  passed  and  their  position  was  not  much  changed,  except 

that  J'oek  wu  kneeling  by  the  sofa,  and  Effie's  head  not  very  far 

(tf  hii  dionlder.    Bo  the  deed  was  done,  and  Mrs.  Dunstaa  was 

tikan  hj  ctona  irtien  she  returned,  and  in  the  confusion  and 

diieiHnan  aboai  an  engagement  and  the  misery  of  parting,  she 

I    forgot  to  inquire  how  it  come  about  at  all  that  Effie  and  Jack 

I    futrnd  tbctmselves  in  a  boat  alone  together,  and  for  soms  time 

[    abe  used  to  laagh  and  teaze  her  daughter  for  having  fulfilled  ber 

promiae  to  look  after  hetself  bo  badly,  for  she  might  easily  baTe 

tumbled  into  the  river,  nearly  broke  her  leg,  and  did  a  veiy- 
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Old  Mrs.  Garth  was  the  next  person  to  conciliate ;  but  she 
worshipped  her  son,  and  thought  anyone  he  chose  must  be 
perfect,  so  her  astonishment  at  the  news  of  his  engagement  soon 
gave  way  to  satisfaction  when  she  saw  how  happy  he  was,  and 
she  confided  to  her  daughter  Joan  that  after  all  it  would  secure 
him  against  the  attacks  of  any  of  those  horrid  Indian  girls. 

"You  know,  Joan,  it  would  have  broken  my  heart  to  have  had 
one  for  a  daughter-in-law.  Just  fancy  Jack  bringing  home  a 
girl  like  Elvina  Johnson !  '*  and  the  old  lady  shuddered  at  the 
thought,  which  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
said  Elvina  Johnson  was  a  Eurasian  and  half  black,  and  more- 
over talked  with  the  revolting  accent  so  peculiar  to  the  mixed 
race,  and  which  in  popular  Anglo-Indian  parlance  is  called 
chichi. 

Joan  remarked  that  though  Jack  was  a  susceptible  youth,  she 
thought  there  never  would  have  been  any  fear  of  his  introducing 
so  awful  an  element  into  his  family  as  a  half-caste  wife,  and 
rather  irritated  her  mother  by  saying  she  supposed  her  brother 
would  fall  in  love  a  dozen  times  before  he  actually  married. 

"  It 's  in  the  family  you  know,  Mother,"  she  said,  drily.  "  My 
father  always  said  a  man  should  try  all  kinds  of  women  first 
before  ho  fixed  upon  a  final  one  to  live  all  his  days  with,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  Jack  had  better,  for  he  never  knows  his  own  mind 
two  months  together.  Just  as  likely  as  not  he  will  find  some- 
body else  to  put  this  Miss  Effie  Dunstan  out  of  his  head." 

But  Jack  professed  an  unalterable  attachment  in  this  case, 
and  made  his  mother  promise  to  have  his  fiancee  down  to 
Wan*en's  Court  in  the  autumn,  and  a  few  hours  more  saw  him 
on  board  the  Orontcs  Indian  troopship  bound  for  Bombay. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  734 — ConcUislan.) 

DuBmi  the  loDg  TOjoge  of  nearly  tbtrce  thousand  miles  to 
BataTift,  Derral'B  healib  and  Btreugth  came  back,  liut  not  his 
old  daatidty  of  spirit.  He  bad  over  one  tbougbt — Clara !  and 
the  diasppointment  and  mortification  he  endm-cd  nferc  keen  and 
bitter. 

Now  the  once  happy  time  of  love  and  lingering  at  Finglc- 
eomlM  seemed,  indeed,  as  an  unreal  mirage,  a  vanlBhod  oasis 
in  the  doll  grey  desert  of  bia  existence.  He  ceased  now  to  sock 
Ibr  snefa  es^iJuiBtiona  of  ber  silence  as  his  imagination  might 
mggHt ;  though  times  there  were,  when  a  great  ten-or  came  over 
hfan,  fhai  she  ms  dead ;  yet  it  was  paBsing  strange,  that  it  was 
amid  flu  mighfy  vaste  of  the  Indian  ocean  he  was  fated  to 
e  tidings  of  her — ^tidings  that  were,  certainly,  somewhat 

12°  south  and  longitude  100°  west,  the  AmeOtyst 

large  Rteamer,  b'om  tiie  Bed  Bea,  bound  to  Australia, 

which  Captain  Tnlbot  obtained  some  London  papers, 

~  of  keen  interest,  when  so  for  from  home,  though 

month  or  two  old. 

le  Derral  sav,  among  fubionable  goenp,  a 
4S 
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marriage  as  being  on  the  tapis  between  "  the  only  daughter  of 
Lord  Oakhampton  and  young  Mr.  Hampton  of  Finglceombe, 
Devonshire." 

Derv'al  could  scai'cely  believe  his  eyes,  as  he  read  this  strange 
notice  again  and  again.  What  did  the  mystery  mean — or  to 
what  or  whom  did  it  point  ?  Could  it  be  some  mistake  with 
regard  to  himself  ?  Had  Lord  Oakhampton  given  to  Clara  his 
consent  to  their  engagement.  If  so,  whence  her  mysterious 
silence  ?  That  his  half-brother,  Eookleigh,  was  the  person  to 
whom  the  printed  piece  of  gossip  referred,  never  once  occurred 
to  honest  Den'al ;  but  whatever  it  meant,  the  date  of  the  paper, 
some  six  weeks  old,  assm'ed  him  that  she  must  have  been  at 
that  period  alive  and  well.  This  einsode  gave  him  much  food  for 
reflection,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  it  when  the  Amcthifst  en- 
countered that  terrible  gale,  in  which  she  did  not  founder,  though 
another  vessel  did  so  wdthin  sight  of  her. 

The  tornado,  for  such  it  was,  struck  her  suddenly,  at  a  time 
when,  luckily  for  the  ship  and  all  on  board,  she  was  running 
about  ten  knots  an  horn*,  with  all  her  sails  close-reefed,  through 
haze  that  thickened  fast  to  warm  rain.  The  rise  of  the  whu-1- 
wind  was  instantaneous,  and  the  fore  and  main  topsails  were 
blown  clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  while  a  sea  was  shipped  that 
rolled  aft  leaving  all  on  deck  knee-deep  in  water. 

The  wind  was  not  blowing  steadily,  l)ut,  strange  to  say,  came  in 
a  series  of  rapid  and  dreadful  gusts,  tearing  up  the  sea  in  such 
a  fashion  that  the  whole  air  was  a  mass  of  foam  as  high  as  the 
mainyard.  The  Amctht/st  careened  heavily  over  to  her  port  side, 
with  her  gunnel  in  the  water,  and  her  whole  deck  afloat  with 
fragments  of  sail,  ropes,  spars,  and  blocks  flying  about.  The 
masts  bent  like  willow  wands,  and  overhead  all  the  loose  rigging 
flew  wildly  about  in  loops  and  bights. 

In  addition  to  the  thunder  of  the  sea,  and  the  deep  hoarse 
bellowing  of  the  gusty  wind,  was  the  crackling  and  crashing  of 
blocks  and  ropes,  of  sails  and  of  all  loose  objects,  dashed  hither 
and  thither,  as  wave  after  wave  deluged  the  deck. 

Amid  this  hurly-burly  of  the  elements,  the  mysterious  para- 
graph was  ever  in  Derval's  mind,  and  he  thought  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  perish  now,  and  never  know  the  meaning  of  it,  or 
leam  whether  happiness  or  mifisry  were  awaiting  him  at  home. 

Home !  how  mighty  was  the  waste  of  waters  he  had  to  trayerae 
ere  he  conld  see  its  white  clifb  again. 

So  violent  was  the  fmy  of  the  storm,  that  to  see  the  hands 
aloft  endeavoaxiiig  to  fori  or  secine  the  fragments  of  {hekpsftH^, 
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iras  calculated  to  sti-ikc  teiTor,  as  momentarily  they  acemed  in 
danger  of  being  whii'Ied  off  into  the  air. 

Half  a  milo  distant  a  partly  dismasted  ship,  ^utb  tlie  flag  of 
the  Royal  Naval  KeBer\o  flying  rcvereed  at  bor  gaif-peak,  could 
be  Been  rising  and  falling  beautifully  ou  the  long  ^ares,  at  one 
time  showing  all  hcv  bows  and  nearly  all  her  side,  anon  the 
■whole  line  of  her  deck  swept  of  eveiTthing  from  stem  to  stern, 
with  her  drcnclied  crew  clinging  to  the  lower  rigging  or  belaying 
pins.  One  moment  she  seemed  lifted  as  if  on  the  summit  of  a 
green  hill,  and  the  uei^t  she  seemed  sunk  in  a  deep  dark  valley ; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  eyes  of  Captain  Talbot,  and  of 
all  on  boanl  the  Amethyst,  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  stranger  was 
gone — that  elio  must  have  sprung  a  leak  and  was  settling  down 
in  the  water  with  terrible  rapidity. 

Even  if  boats  could  have  been  hoisted  out,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  succom'cd  her  in  such  a  sea,  and  ere  long, 
while  a  cry  came  across  from  her  crew,  to  be  echoed  by  another 
from  that  of  the  Ametkyat,  she  went  down  by  the  stem  and 
vanished  from  sight  with  every  man  on  board  of  her. 

"  And  tliis  might  have  been  our  fate  ! "  was  the  thouglit  of 
Derval. 

The  tempest  passed  away  to  tear  up  other  oceans,  but  b<i 
agitated  was  the  water,  that  the  Amethi/si  pitched  and  hu'ched 
heavily,  while  a  new  set  of  topsails  were  bent  upon  her ;  all 
damages  mode  so  far  good,  and  with  a  steady  breeze  she  began 
to  enter  the  straits  of  Sunda.  By  noon  next  day  the  south-east 
ptnnt  of  the  isle  of  Lombock,  with  its  great  conical  peak,  eight 
thoaaand  feet  in  height,  bore  B.S.W.  on  the  starboard  bow,  and 
C^itaiu  lalbot  steered  for  the  strait  of  Alias,  passed  the  isle  to 
ihe  weatwaid  and  that  of  Sambawa  to  the  westward,  which  is 
leckcmbd  the  best  and  safest  way  to  the  eastward  of  Java ;  and 
u  the  begiimiiig  of  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  after  nmning 
along  tiie  shore  of  Madura — the  land  of  cotton,  rice,  and  ediblo 
narfa  Derval  heard,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,,the  anchor  let 
go  in.  the  toeia  of  Batavia,  as  the  ship  swimg  at  her  moorings, 
'a  fathoms  and  the  small  bower  out,  and  the  hands 

Jtl  the  sails. 

g  aimefy  to  return,  to  be  off  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
no  man  in  the  ship  equalled  Derval  in  his  activity,  with  regard 
to  getting  the  cargo  out  and  another  in,  and  daily  he  oonnted 
'  B  hours  while  watching  from  the  deck  the  lovely  low  green 
9  that  stud  the  beautifnl  bay,  the  white-Trailed  oit^,  with  its 
JXtv  bBstions— "  the  Queen  of  the  Eaat,"  vith  all  her 
—  49  ♦ 
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palaces,  villas,  and  trees,  for  there  the  Dutch,  tnie  to  their 
national  taste,  have  covered  every  available  sj)ot  with  verdure, 
flowers,  and  the  brightest  foliage. 

Finally,  the  ballast  and  the  last  casks  of  sugar  and  turmeric 
wore  on  boai-d,  the  hatches  battened  down,  and  the  boats  hoisted 
in,  and  after  a  month's  sojourn,  in  which  he  did  not  spend  an 
idle  horn-,  with  a  glow  of  joy  he  heard  the  orders  given  that 
were  to  take  the  ship  out  of  the  roadstead  of  Batavia. 

**  Mr.  Grummet,"  cried  the  captain,  **  weather  bit  the  chain 
forward,  man  the  windlass,  heave  and  haul !  Mr.  Hampton,  get 
the  topsails  loose — I  see  they  are  furled  with  reefs." 

**  Away  aloft,  my  lads,"  said  Derval,  **  and  make  sail  on  her 
with  a  will." 

**  Sheet  home  and  hoist  away — up  with  the  yards  to  the  caps ; 
let  fall  the  com-ses." 

Some  of  the  head  sails  were  now  roused  out  of  their  nettings, 
the  foretopmast,  staysail,  and  spanker  were  set,  and  then  she 
was  fully  under  weigh.  She  went  through  the  water  *'  like  a 
thing  of  life,"  and  the  flat  Batanan  shore  began  to  sink. 

"  Home  to  England  at  last — home  !  "  thought  Derval  as  he 
looked  over  the  side  and  saw  the  waves  running  under  the 
counter,  while  he  began  to  reckon  for  the  thousandth  time  the 
ju'obable  period  the  homeward  voyage  might  consume. 

And  now  to  take  another  homeward  glance  while  that  long 
voyage  is  in  progress. 

It  was  quite  natural  now,  that,  seeing  so  much  as  he  did  of  a 
gu-1  so  beautiful  as  Clara,  that  Rookleigh,  though  as  yet  he  had 
never  dai*ed  to  attempt  to  caress  her,  or  do  more  than  take  her 
passive  or  unwilling  hand  in  his,  tliat  the  admiration  of  her  person 
and  inclination  for  her  should  increase,  as  a  sense  of  proprietory 
in  her  grew  upon  him;  and  also,  that  the  opposition  and 
indifference,  with  which  he  knew  her  heart  was  flllad,  should 
invite  him  to  stronger  efforts  to  reach,  to  win,  and  control  it. 

An  illness  that  fell  upon  her  delayed  the  man*iage,  which 
Booklcigh  had  duly  paragraphed  in  the  papers  as  forthcoming. 
He  knew  now,  that  the  ship  which  had  perished  near  the  straits 
of  Sunda  was  not  the  Amethyst ;  and  he  knew,  moreoyer,  from  a 
visit  he  paid  to  her  owners,  that  she  was  now  on  her  homeward 
way,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ! 

Yet  the  season  of  spring  was  nearly  oyer  before  Clarai  who 
had  recoyered  slowly,  at  her  father's  pleasant  house  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  London,  could  face  in  any  way  the  late 
before  her,*-a  fate  that  seemed  tenibly  close  noW|  and  .firam 
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which  there  was  no  escape  but  hcrowii  death,  or  the  (degradation 
of  Iier  father. 

She  saw,  aa  pai't  of  a  tcrrihle  phautasmagoiia,  her  wedding 
thesH.  and  other  dresses,  her  miiitial  tronsaeau.  strewed  all  over 
her  room,  ou  her  hed,  on  the  chnira,  reflecti'd  over  and  over 
ftgaui  in  the  pier-glaxscs ;  her  toilet-tahle  littered  with  orna- 
nieiittj  which,  though  rare  and  beautiful,  she  loathed  to  weai*. 

Guests  were,  of  course,  invited — a  fuw  only,  however,  as  her 
father  unshed  the  eacrilice  (for  such  he  deemed  it  too)  completed 
veiy  (luietly ;  the  bridegmaids  were  aek-eted — only  four,  all  in 
the  same  costume,  with  ornaments  the  gift  of  the  bridegi-oom ; 
and  to  Clara,  their  flippant  gossip,  tlicir  conversation  for  ever  on 
one  topic — the  maiTiage — girls  whom  she  only  knew  as  having 
met  them  "in  society,"  or  little  more, — were  a  source  of  per- 
petual won-y  and  irritation  to  her. 

Kookleigh's  mother,  now  in  all  her  gloiy,  came  and  went  at 
will,  quite  en/amillc  at  Lord  Oakhampton's  house ;  luid  she  too, 
with  her  pale  hazel  eyes  (the  golden  tint  had  faded  out  of  them 
now),  was  another  soiuce  of  uTitation  to  Clara,  who  looked  so- 
white,  60  wild-eyed  and  nervous,  that  her  father,  poor  man,  was. 
crushed  in  heart  and  soul  at  the  sight  of  her. 

She  felt  like  a  poor  little  fly  in  the  toils  of  some  enormous 
spider.  Never  before  did  alio  think  it  was  in  her  gentle  natm-e 
to  loathe  any  human  being  as  she  loathed  this  young  man, 
whom  she  was  so  shortly  to  promise  to  love,  lionour,  and  obey, 
and  with  whom  she  was  to  go  through  the  long  weary  years  of 
the  life  that  lay  between  to-morrow  and  the  grave. 

And  in  these  years  that  would  inexorably  come,  what  might 
not  his  conduct  become,  and  his  treatment  of  her  be,  if,  in  the 
first  flash  of  his  own  youth  and  of  her  beauty,  he  would  be  thus 
BO  nnjieldingly  cruel  as  to  make  her  hand,  freedom,  and 
luqppinesa  the  price  of  her  father's  title  and  honour,  for  the 
UtUe  that  remained  to  him  of  a  long,  blameless,  and  honourable 
lib — for  Bookleigh  still  had  the  trump  card  of  playing  to  win. 
8ie  ooronet  for  his  absent  brother. 

Then  »  vild  gust  of  horror  and  dismay  would  come  over  her, 

anon,  when  alie  thought  of  the  coming  hour  when 

fitably  and  irrevocably  become  the  wife  of  Bookleigh, 

i>  could  be  no  escape  from  him  but  by  death — and  she 

'  6  dared  and  could  not  die — or  by  flight — a  flight  tiiat 

'  would  speedily  twist  into  b  terrible  scandal  I 

I  oftomoon  was  dr&wing  into  evening — one  Clara  iroold 

r^bu  Mr.  De  Mmer   iras  to  airiTe  vith  the 
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maiTiage  flettloments  and  contract  for  signature,  and  Clara,  who 
had  begged  to  bo  left  for  a  little  time  to  herself — her  miserable  self 
— ^was  seated  in  a  bay  window  lost  in  bitter  thought,  looking  at 
the  flowers  of  spring,  and  wondering  how  all  would  bo  ^vith  her 
when  the  time  came  that  they  had  faded  away  and  been 
replaced  by  those  of  summer. 

Already  soft  showers  had  expanded  the  buds  that  but  a  week 
ago  were  closed,  and  foliage  of  the  brightest  green  was  hiding 
the  dark  l)ranclies  of  the  trees.  On  all  hands  she  heard  the  notes 
of  the  bii-ds,  and  with  that  tendency  which  we  have  to  note 
trifles  when  in  great  tribulation,  she  found  herself  watchmg 
vnih  cm*ious  interest  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  among  the 
bright  i)arterres  of  flowers  where  the  geranium,  the  heliotrope, 
the  light  green  leaves  of  the  echevaria  and  the  cujis  of  the 
tulips  mingled. 

All  nature  looked  sweet ;  but  the  spring  suggested  nothing  of 
hope  to  Clara,  and  she  was  past  weeping  now,  in  the  bitter 
com-iction  that  it  availed  her  nothing ;  but  a  shiver  i)assed  over 
her,  when  she  found  that  Eookleigh,  claiming  a  bridegi'oom's 
privilege,  had  come  upon  her  unannounced,  and  was  bending 
smilingly  over  her — could  he  do  otherwise,  for  the  gii-1  was 
adorably  beautiful,  and  was  so  nearly  now  his  own ! 

"  To-moiTow,  Clai'a,  my  darling,"  said  he  in  a  voice  of  more 
tenderness  than  it  was  quite  his  nature  or  his  habit  to  assume, 
for  true  tenderness  was  not  in  him,  "  think  of  to-morrow,  for  long 
ere  this  horn-  we  shall  be  united  for  life,  and  far  away  together ! " 

What  she  replied  she  never  precisely  knew,  or  cai*ed  perhaps 
to  remember,  so  quickly  did  certain  events  come  to  pass  just  then. 

The  stoppage  of  a  vehicle  at  the  front  porch — an  important 
ring  at  the  door  bell  was  followed  by  steps  in  the  eutrance-hally 
and  then  a  soiTant  announced  that  "  Mr.  De  MmTer  was  in  the 
library,  where  Lord  Oakhampton  awaited  Miss  Hampton  and 
Mr.  liookleigh.'' 

**  We  are  to  sign  the  contract,  and  so  forth,  so  take  coun^ 
Clara,'*  said  Eookleigh,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  but  she  shrank 
on  hearing  voices  below. 

"  A  stranger  is  there,"  said  she  timidly. 

"  Oh,  only  some  fellow  he  has  brought,  no  doubt,  to  witness  our 
signatures ;  he  has  delayed  nnaccoontably  long ;  so  come,  darling.*' 

Clara  entered  the  half-darkened  lihrazy,  pale  as  snow,  and 
trembling  very  much,  and  saw  her  father  and  Mr.  De  Mionet 
mntoally  shaking  hands,  and  then  with — ^Derval  Hampton  1 

On  reaching  London,  the  latter  was  doubtfol  at  fizst  wl>at  iD 
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ilo  to  obtain  information  of  LokI  Oakhiimptoii's  movements,  of 
Clara,  of  Iiis  brother,  and  bow  to  gdiii  a  chie  to  all  tbat  must 
bave  transpircil  diu-ing  bia  protracted  absence.  As  money  was 
Tiectssaiy  for  liim,  in  tbe  firBt  place,  be  dro-\-e  from  tbe  docks  to 
Gray's  Inn  in  queat  of  5Ii'.  De  MiuTcr,  and  at  Iiis  chambers 
found  tbat  dapper  little  gentleman  leism'el}-  tying  up  with  red 
tape  a  bundle  of  very  legal-looking  documents,  which  proved  to 
be  tbe  contract  and  man-iage  settlements  of  "Eookleigh 
Hampton,  Eaquii*e,  of  Fiuglecombo,  and  tbe  Honourable  Clara 
Hampton,"  and  thereby  bung  a  wondrous  tale  ! 

It  was  with  something  of  a  sigh  in  hia  breast  that  tbe  worthy 
little  lawj'er  tied  up  these  documents,  for  he  disliked  and 
Tnistrusted  the  bridegroom,  and  was  astonished  and  grieved  by 
the  bearing  of  the  luckless  and  too  evidently  repugnant  brido. 
In  all  his  legal  exparience  he  had  met  nothing  like  this. 

"Warmly  indeed  did  bo  welcome  Denal. 

"  Just  in  time,  my  dear  young  friend ;  just  in  time ! "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Time  for  what  ?  "  asked  the  simbunied  and  wcatberbeaten 
Derval. 

"The  wedding — of  course,  you  know  all  about  it." 

"  Wedding — whose  ?  " 

"  Yonr  brother." 

"  And — and — ' '  stammered  Derval,  as  the  newspaper  paragraph 
0ashed  upon  his  memory. 

"  Mias  Claxa  Hampton — a  good  marriage  indeed — a  strange, 
bat  vety  good  way  of  compromising  the  claim  to  the  coronet — a 
eonsoUdation  of  mutnal  interests,  I  take  it  to  be;  a  family 
compact,  quite." 

With  his  eyes  fixed  alternately  on  the  speaker's  face,  and  then, 
U  one  in  a  dream,  surveying  the  great  square  of  the  Inn,  with  its 
Kouotonona  brick  walla  and  uniform  rows  of  windows,  Derval 
hsvd  all  this  with  equal  astonishment  and  dismay. 

"  I  am  jnst  about  to  take  these  papers  to  Lord  Oakhompton'a  ; 
joa  inll  go  with  me,  of  course,  and  sign  them  aa  witness." 

"  Claxa  folsfl — Bo  fair,  yet  bo  falsa !  "  was  Derval's  bitter 
thought,  aa  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

A  vfry  few  words  Her\'ed  to  enlighten  him  as  ia  the  oonspiraoy 
of  which  tlicy  had  both  been  the  victims — as  to  the  pressnre 
which  must  have  been  put  upon  the  unhappy  Clara  to  save  her 
{iithei''8  titlii  during  bi.i  life,  at  least,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself; 
awl  moru  oxasperatiug  to  him  was  the  knowledge  that  tiiiB  {ores- 
kt  upon  her  by  Bodkleigh,  while  acting  nominal^ 
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in  the  interests  of  an  absent  brother ;  and  lie  knew  in  a  moment 
that  liookleigh — the  medium  of  theii-  correspondence — must,  for 
his  own  uefai-ious  ends,  have  effectually  suppressed  it ! 

"And  now,  as  we  are  on  this  unpleasant  subject,"  said  the 
lawyer,  opening  a  drawer  and  taking  therefrom  a  paper,  "what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  document  that  Kookleigh 
framed  and  you  signed  ?  " 

"  It  refeiTcd,  I  understood,  to  a  sum  of  money  I  lent  him." 

"Of  what  folly  you  were  guilty!  he  should  have  signed  on 
acknowledgment  to  yon.  Good  heavens,  you  sailors  are  strange 
fellows ! " 

"  Then  what  arc  the  contents  of  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Merely  that  you  make  over  to  your  brother  the  wliole  of  the 
£500  per  annum  left  you  by  your  father,  with  all  yom-  right,  title, 
and  interest  therein." 

Derval  was  astounded  aud  bewildered — not  at  his  own  folly 
and  simplicity,  but  by  the  systematic  baseness  of  his  brather. 

"  Oh,  wretch  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  was  it  not  enough  to  rob  me 
of  all,  even  my  poor  patrimony  ?  but  to  seek  to  rob  me  too  of 
Clara,  my  af&anced  wife  !  " 

For  a  few  moments  his  emotions  were  stilling,  and  he  gasped, 
rather  than  breathed. 

"I  must  own,"  said  Mr.  De  Mun-er,  "that  when  the  post 
brought  this  siugulni'  document,  signed  by  you,  and  witnessed  by 
Bookleigh,  thc/nf»t<r  of  it,  illegally  expressed  and  on  unstamped 
paper,  I  was  sorely  puzzled ;  but,  luckily,  it  is  every  way 
valuelesB," 

"  Save  in  so  far  as  revealing  the  perfidy  of  which  he  is 
capable !    The  double  villain !  " 

"While  searching  your  father's  papers  for  documents  in 
connection  with  the  peerage  affair,  I  came  upon  one  vhicli 
completely  alters  all  your  affairs,  and  that  I  shall  show  yon  in 
time,"  said  Mr.  De  Murrer. 

"  He  need  no  longer  now  pretend  to  act  in  my  interests  in 
pressing  on  the  peerage  case,  and  not  a  moment  most  be  lost  in 
freeing  my  poor  Clara  from  the  trammels — ^the  evil  of  mental 
misery — by  which  he  has  sarronnded  bnr." 

"Good,  goodl"  said  the  little  lawyer,  rubbing  hia  bands.  J 
"  The  coDtraci  and  the  settlementB  won't  be  signed,  after  all,  and  | 
may  go  with  Bookleigh'a  docninent  into  the  waste-paper  baskvt.  ] 
Bnfc  I  was  doe  with  them  at  Lord  Oakhampton'e  an  hour  ago —  1 
a  hansom  will  tabs  as  there  in  half  that  time,  and  now,  my  dear  i 
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To  tlio  confusion  of  Itooklcigli,  tlie  mystery  of  the  kttorH  was 
nil  uufukU'il  now,  ami  wlicii  the  cheques  he  hail  paid  Miss  Sally 
Trix  i-oiiie  to  bo  kuown,  thi'fmf^li  ilr.  Do  Miutlt,  a  H^'ht  waH 
thrown  iiiniu  his  traiiHactioiiii  with  lu-r,  aiitl  tlie  use  to  which  he 
hail  put  lii-T  with  Cloi-a ;  thus  link  aftor  Unk  was  fouud,  auil  tlie 
chain  o{  his  crnulty  ami  duplicity  wiis  compk'te! 

I*oi>klei;jli  did  not  wait  for  the  t-hicidatiou  of  all  the  reader 
known,  ili.-i  lirother's  sudden  appearance  in  the  library  was 
moro  than  enough  for  him;  ho  evacuated  Lord  Oakhanipton'a 
house  with  all  speed,  and  even  quitted  London  that  ni^ht,  a 
prey  to  IjiillL'd  spite,  ainhition,  and  tivachery. 

"  Oh,  iJerval,  Derval,"  said  Clara,  as  she  reclined  upon  liis 
hrcast,  "may  God  forgive  that  man  for  all  he  has  made  mo 
ftuffer !  ■' 

"  And  me  too,  darling  !  " 

If  Derval'^  hlood  lx)iled  at  Iiis  half-lirother's  perfidy,  it  boiled 
still  more  when  he  thmight  of  how  a  liead-winil  in  the  channel 
or  elsewhere  might,  hy  delay,  have  affected  the  fortune  of  all 
who  figured  in  the  tableau  in  Lord  Oakhampton's  library,  lint 
the  good  shii)  Amvthygt  hiul  brought  the  wind  witli  her,  bravely 
and  splendidly  hail  she  run,  and  scarcely  sheet  or  tack  were 
lifted,  "for,"  as  Joo  Gnimraet  said,  "the  girls  at  home  were 
tallying  on  to  the  tow-rope." 

The  ducumeut  which  the  law3"er  had  found  among  Grevillo 
HamptoD'B  papers  pi-oveil  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  will,  dated 
subsequent  to  one  on  which  they  htul  all  acted,  and  which 
reTOraed  its  terms,  for  i'500  yearly  were  all  that  aecriu-d  to 
Bookleigh,  while  all  else  lie  possessed  was  bei[ueatlied  to  Derval ; 
BO  the  band  of  Nemesis  fell  heavily  on  the  former. 

So  the  wedding  dresses,  the  wedding  cake  and  breakfast,  and 
the  bridesmaidB  too  were  all  required  eventually ;  hut  n  dilfei-ent 
bridegrooia  knelt  hy  Clara's  side  before  the  altar  roils  nt  St. 
[o'b,  Hanover  Square,  while  Bookleigh  and  his  amiable 
'r  WL-re  left  a"t  Fiiiglecombe  "  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
rittw  fancy." 

Captain  Talbot  was  groomsman,  and  old  Joe  Grummet,  who, 
^  Tfitb  difficulty,  was  restrained  from  hoisting  a  flag  of  the  Royal 
>H«rve  out  of  the  drawing-room  window,  as  a  prelude  to 
sUppers,  got  disrepatabl;  tipay  in  the  bntler'a 
A  pulled  all  the  hooaemaids  about,  in  the  exnberanoe 
E^^nile  a  not  in  the  Berranta'  hall. 
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No  III. — Perofsei's  Eipedition. 

*'  Frou  the  times  of  John  the  Terrible,"  says  an  official  historian 
of  Perofski's  expedition,  "  the  BaBBiane  have  always  sought 
means  for  opening  a  channel  for  their  trade  through  Central 
Asia  with  India,  in  order  to  acquire  some  of  that  fabulous  wealth 
for  which  India  was  always  bo  famons ;  but  it  was  Peter  the 
Great  who  was  first  enabled  to  take  energetic  measures  in  this 
<lirection." 

The  snceesBorB  of  Peter  the  Great,  following  out  his  views, 
cherished  the  idea  of  establishing  themselves  in  Central  AsiOi 
and  thus  opening  a  new  route  for  Bnssian  commerce  to  the 
East.  In  ftirtherance  of  these  views,  in  1780  Aboul-Hoir-Khan, 
Sultan  of  the  Lesser  Horde,  with  the  Eaisaks  under  his  rule, 
was  received  under  the  protection  of  BuBsia,  and  a  commence- 
ment was  then  made  towards  the  subjugation  of  the  Eirghis 
Steppes,  which  also  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

Bokhara  had  ever  been  eager,  even  since  the  misBion  ct 
Bekovitoh,  to  maintain  commercial  intercourse  with  Bnasia,  vlule 
EhivB,  convulsed  since  an  early  period  by  internal  dlBseiuum^ 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  centre  for  pillagers,  who  lived  by  tte 
plundering  of  the  caraTons  and  the  capture  and  sale  of  their 
prisonen.  To  arrest  this  inflnenoe  of  Khiva,  so  pemiioiotu  to  _ 
the  development  of  the  rising  trade  of  liussia  in  the 
Colonel  Herberg  was  sent  to  the  Khanate  in  1731  i 
purpose  of  opening  negotiations;  the  Kbivans.  however, 
not  allow  hira  to  reach  Khiva,  and  robbed  him  on  hisjota 
back.  The  year  1741  promised  to  be  more  Buccessful  i" 
establishment  of  peaceful  commercial  relations  between  Ruf 
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Aboul-Hair-Klian.  of  the  lesser  Kii-ghiz  Honto,  who,  ten  years 
liefoi-e,  had  Tolniitai-ily  placed  himsoif  under  the  protection  of 
liussia.  lu  the  suite  of  Aboul-Hair,  at  bia  entry  in  1741  hito 
Kttiva,  were  Lieut.  Gladysbpf,  tbo  geodcsist  Mom'avin,  and 
the  engineer  NaziraoEf.  From  among  these  Moiuravin  was  sent 
tomeet  Nadir  Sbah  with  the  following  ]>ctition; — "That  he, 
Sadir  Shah,  slmll  suiTonder  to  Ahoul-Hair  the  town  of 
Khiva  in  the  name  of  His  Imperial  JIajestj',  the  Khan  elected 
being  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Russian  cmpii-e."  Xadir  Shah, 
who  had  always  entertained  feelings  of  esteem  towai'ds  Bussia, 
and  wishing  to  prcseiTo  amicable  relations  witli  her,  loiided 
the  envoy  with  gifts,  and  begged  the  Khan,  with  his  Bussiau 
followers,  to  await  his  arrival  at  Khiva ;  but  Aboul-Hair,  mis- 
trusting the  promises  of  Na^lir  Shah,  fled  to  his  horde,  while 
Nadir  Shah  soon  afterwords  occupied  Khiva.  In  proof,  however, 
of  the  sincerity  of  liis  intentions,  he  made  liberal  presents  to  all 
the  Russian  prisoners  he  could  collect  there,  and  restored  them 
their  liberty.  On  his  withdrawal  from  Khiva,  Shah  Nadu: 
installed  one  of  his  officers  in  the  Khanship ;  his  nile,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  as  the  Khivans  soon  put  him  to  death, 
selected  as  their  Khan  Nourali  Khan,  son  of  Aboul-Hair-Khan, 
and  Bobseqnently,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  t^entm.-}',  chose 
aa  their  mler  another  Russian  subject,  tlio  Khiigiz  Khan  Gaib. 

At  this  period  the  Russian  Govei-ument  had,  in  the  words  of 
ihe  official  historian,  "become  acquainted  ^vitli  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  penetrating  into  Central  Asia  and  farther  uito  India." 
It  Uierefco^  turned  its  attention  exclusively  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Boutb^eastem  boundaries  of  the  empire,  which,  for  a  long 
time  daring  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the 
■cane  of  distorbances  between  tho  various  tribes  established 
there.  Thos,  first  the  disorders  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  the 
inimxeotionB  of  the  Bashkirs,  and  the  flight  of  tho  Kalmucks 
into  Ghinese  territories ;  and,  lastly,  in  177S  and  1774,  the 
Fogaehef  rebellion,  for  a  long  time  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Hha  QoTsnunent,  and  directed  its  views  from  other  schemes  in 
the  east. 
rwUiiaa  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  that,  in  1798,  at 
l^neBt  of  the  Khan  the  Empress  Catherine  n.  sent  her 
I  Blankenagel  to  Khiva.  The  Khan  determined  to  keep 
r  smreillance  while  any  necessity  ,for  his  medical  skill 
iexiited,  after  which  he  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Bussia,  but 
riwiare  arriving  at  his  destination  he  was  to  be  murdered  in 
kfci4^  ■«htralil  jui  telate  aojthing  he  had  leen.    This 
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intoUipjonce  induced  Blankenapjcl  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  he 
contrived  to  gain  over  several  Turcomans,  who  got  him  safely  to 
Mangislilak,  whence  he  proceeded  l)y  sea  to  Astrakhan. 

In  1819  a  mission  was  sent  to  Khiva,  under  the  command  of 
Captahi  Mouravief,  but  this  Embassy  was  also  received  with 
distrust,  and  did  not  lead  to  anything. 

The  Russian  Government,  acknowledging  the  advantages  of 
the  trade  with  Bokhara,  and  seeing  that  this  trade  was  rendered 
very  precarious  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Khh'gizes  and  Khivans, 
and  that  the  passage  of  cai-avans  was  attended  every  year  with 
great  danger,   despatched   an  Embassy  to  Bokhara    in   181I> 
(simultaneously  with  the  mission  of  Mouravief  to  Khiva)  with 
the  object  of  concerting  measures  with  the  Khan  of  Bokhara 
for   ensiuinti   and   Htrcngthcninff  commercial  relations ;  but  the 
Emir,  or  Khan  of  Bokhara,  though  promising  a  friendly  recep- 
tion for  the   caravans,  would  not  undertake   to  protect  their 
passage  through  the   Kirghiz  steppes,   but  left  that  duty  to 
devolve    enth-ely    on    Russian    escorts.     It   was    consequently 
considered  most  advantageous  to  establish  a  trading  company, 
which   should  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  Central 
Asia ;  the  company  was  to  have  a  working  capital  of  Es.  0,000,000, 
and  to  possess  its  own  camels,  so  as  to  avoid  any  obstacles  and 
delays  in  the  transport  of  goods.     To  convey  the  caravans  of 
the  company,  it  was  proposed  to  give  an  escort  of  280  men,  with 
two  guns,  who  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  company, 
and  who  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  (;rect  a  caravan-sarai  and 
fortifications  on  the  Syi'-Daria  and  on  the  points  of  the  cai-avan 
route.    But  as  it  was  impossible  to  create  such  a  company  in  a 
short  time,  and  as  it  was    imcertain  whether  it  could  ever  be 
formed  by  Russian  merchants,  it  was  proposed  in  the  meantime 
to  furnish  the  ordinai-y  cai*avans  with  an  escort  at  the  expense  rf 
the  Government,  and  to  charge  the  outlay  under  this  head  to 
the  Custom  House  dues  of  the  Orenburg  region.    A  caravan  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  Bokhara  in  1824  under  the  protection 
of  500  men  ;  it  was,  however,  encountered  by  the  Khiyans,  who 
plimdered    part    of  it.    The  other   part  returned.    On    this 
occasion  the  loss  suffered  by  private  individuals  amounted  to 
Bs.  647,000 ;  while  the  expense  to  the  Government  in  fumiBhing 
the  convoy  was  224,000  roubles.     Thus  the  attempt  failed,  and 
naturally  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  company  could  not  be 
formed. 

In  addition  to  crippling  Bussian  trade  in  the  East  by  the 
constant  plunder  of  oanmuis  and  inciting  the  Kughiiea  lo 
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commit  tlicse  depredations,  tbo  GoTemmeiit  of  Khiva  had 
long  encouraged  the  pii-atea  of  the  Caspian,  who  kidnapped 
Hussian  fitihcrmen  on  that  sea  in  gi-eat  numbers  evt^ry  yeai', 
and  Bold  them  in  all  the  markets  of  the  East,  and  par- 
ticulaily  in  Khiva.  These  unfortunate  prisoners  wore  doomed 
to  pass  their  lives  iu  hai-d  toil,  suffering  every  privation  ;  and 
they  usually  ended  theii-  insupportable  lives  under  the  blows  of 
their  task-masters,  whose  Maliommedan  creed  freed  them  from 
all  considerations  of  humanity  with  respect  to  "  Kafirs "  or 
unbelievers,  while  the  civil  law  gave  them  in-csponsiblo  power 
over  the  lives  of  their  slaves. 

Ali-eady  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Russian  Government 
had  tried  to  devise  means  for  the  liberation  of  liussian  prisoners 
iu  the  East.  Thus  by  an  ukaz  of  the  28th  January  1767, 
hostaj^cs  were  ordered  to  bo  seized  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Asiatics  to  exchange  them  for  Eussian  prisonei's. 
This  measure  was  quite  justifiable,  seeing  that  the  Khivans 
ami  Bokharians  traded  and  lived  iu  safety  along  the  Orenbiug 
and  Siberian  lines  and  at  Astrakhan,  while  Bussian  merchants 
eould  not  enter  Central  Asiatic  ten'itory  without  running  a  risk 
of  falling  into  Ufe-Iong  bondage.  The  distance  and  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia  proved,  and  still  prove, 
a  Berioos  obstacle  to  adopting  more  effectual  measui'es  for  the 
liberation  of  prisoners. 

The  attempts  of  the  Russian  Govei-nment  to  obtain  the  release 
of  piisODcrs  by  negotiation  were  not  attended  with  success,  and 
ererythiiig  convinced  them  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  treat 
with  the  Goremments  of  Khiva  and  Bokliara.  All  con-esiwn- 
dence  and  negotiations  led  to  nothing.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  afforded  by  Negri's  mission  to  Bokhara  iu  X820,  and  that  of 
Oemaison  in  1633,  which  did  not  meud  matters  in  the  least. 
The  BokharisoB  &om  that  time  forward  always  tried  to  evade 
the  question  of  Bussian  prisoners,  never  thought  of  surrender- 
iag  them,  and  continued  jiurchasing  them  in  spite  of  their 
finmi  rt^mlatbn  with  M.  Negri,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
Bity.  And  if  this  was  the  practise  of  the  Emir  of 
F'^ad  etriven  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
^an  of  Khiva,  who  hod  always  been  at  enmity 
irith  Unssia,  did  not,  tiven  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  attempt 
to  diBgnise  his  dealings.  His  territoriee  were  equally  inaccea- 
'  ~D  to  all  Chiistians. 

^  Government    at  lut   aasigned   8,000   rouhles  for  the 
t  Bueeiao  pruoneiB.    This,  howerer,  likgwiBe  led 
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to  nothing.  The  slave-holders  refused  to  accept  any  ransom, 
as  they  found  it  more  profitable  to  retahi  their  hard-working 
bondsmen.  There  was  extreme  difiiculty,  moreover,  in  liberating 
the  prisoners  by  other  means  than  through  intermediate 
agents,  who,  if  caught,  were  liable  to  bo  put  to  death  or  made 
slaves  of.  In  1830  the  position  of  the  question  of  Russian 
prisoners  in  Central  Asia  was,  according  to  authentic  accounts, 
as  follows : — 

"  Incited  by  the  high  prices  obtained  by  Russian  prisoners,  the 
Kirghizes  kidnapped  them  even  on  the  line,  and  disposed  of  them 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Central  Asia,i)rincipallyat  Khiva, 
where,  according  to  reliable  information  received  at  the  time, 
there  were  more  than  2,000  Russians  in  bondage.     In  remote 
times  men  were  seized  from  settlements  in  the  interior,  even 
on  the  Volga  and  beyond  that  river,  and  subsequently  on  the 
line  ;  but  about  the  year  1830,  Russian  fishermen  on  the  Caspian 
were  exclusively  kidnapped  by  Kirghizes  and  Turkmen  at  the 
rate  of  200  every  year.    Russian  prisoners  were  sold  at  Khiva, 
at  the  bazaars,  and  this  traflic  was  participated  in  not  only  by 
the  highest  Khivan  officials,  but  likewise  by  Khivan  traders  who 
visited  Russia,  and  who,  when  frequenting  the  Kirghiz  encamp- 
ments for  the  piu'poses  of  trade,  incited  the  Kirghizes  to  make 
prisoners,  buying  them  up  beforehand,  and  giving  money  in 
anticipation.    Although  the  Orenburg  Frontier  Commission  had 
at  its  disposal  the  sum  of  3,000  roubles  for  the  redemption  of 
Russian  prisoners,  it  was  able  only  to  procure  the  lil)eration  of  a 
very  small  number,  as  sentence  of  death  was  awai'ded  at  Khiva 
to  anyone  who  consented  to  sell   his  slave  in  order  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  his  native  countiy."    The  Russian  priso- 
ners, while   sinking    under  hard  labour  and   suffering  under 
privations  of  every  description,    were  carefully  guarded,  and 
for  a  first  attempt  to  escape  they  were  deprived  of  their  nose 
and  ears,  a  second  attempt  being  punished  by  sticking  the 
offender  on  a  pole.    Very  few,  therefore,  ventured  to  fly,  knowing 
the  severe  punishment  that  awaited  them  in  ease  they  were 
retaken.    To  deter  slaves  as  much  as  possible  from  attempting 
to  escape,  many  were  forced  to  marry  native  women,  and  different 
expedients  were  employed  to  convert  them  to  the  Mahammedan 
faith.    In  order  to  diminish  this  system  of  man-stealings  efforts 
were  made  to  detain  Kirghizes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as  the 
kidnappers.    But  even  this  failed,  and  besides  it  was  hardly  just 
to  make  a  whole  tribe  answerable  for  the  delinquendes  of  some 
of  its  members.    The  prisoners  in  the  meanwhile  took  admi* 
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tape  of  evci-y  opportunity  to  implore  Bticcoiir,  and  their  helpless 
faiuilios  assailed  the  local  authorities  with  thuh'  prayers,  and 
even  accused  thorn  of  intentionally  allowing  tlieh-  relatives  to 
remain  in  captivity." 

I'uder  such  cii-cumstanccs  it  was  ncccssai^  to  have  recourse 
to  decided  and  final  measui'es.  These  were  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
all  the  persons  and  property  of  the  subjects  of  Khiva  in  Itussian 
ttrritory  imtii  the  liberation  of  Russian  prisoners,  and  if  this 
should  not  have  the  desircil  effect  to  compel  restitution  hy  force 
of  arms,  the  adoption  of  this  latter  alternative'  being  repeatedly 
ui-gi'd  on  the  Government  by  the  local  Russian  authorities.  But 
hy  the  events  of  1830  to  1832,  when  the  Polish  insurrection 
broke  out,  all  the  energy  of  the  Govenimout  and  its  militaiy 
resources  was  diverted  to  the  west. 

Ultimately  Russia  determined  to  adopt  sti-on^  measures 
against  Khiva ;  and  the  recommendations  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, approved  by  bis  Imperial  Majesty  on  24tb  March  182y, 
were  as  follows  : — 

"  1st.  To  commence  at  once  the  organisation  of  an  expedition 
against  Khiva,  and  to  establish  tho  necessary  depots  and  stations 
CD  the  route  without  delay. 

2nd.  To  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  which 
vos  to  be  given  out  as  a  scientific  expedition  to  tlic  Ai-al  sea. 

Srd.  To  postpone  the  departm-o  of  the  expedition  until  the 
settlement  of  English  matters  in  Afghanistan,  in  order  that  the 
influence  and  impression  of  the  Russian  proceedings  in  Central 
Asia  might  hare  more  weight,  and  that  England,  in  consequence 
of  her  own  conquests,  might  no  longer  have  any  right  for 
troubling  the  Russian  Government  for  explanations ;  on  no 
ucotmt,  however,  to  delay  the  expedition  later  than  tho  spring 
of  1S40. 

4th.  In  the  event  of  the  expedition  tei'minating  Buecessfolly, 
io  rei^aca  the  Khan  of  Khiva  by  a  trustworthy  Kaisak  Sultan, 
io  sBtahUsh  order  and  security  as  for  as  possible,  and  to  give 
oto  the  Roseian  trade. 

_  1  4ir,.0uu  si'.ver  roubles  and  12,000  gold  ducats, 
ted  vuht  o(  the  expedition,  and  to  snpply  the 
irith  armiiimdthe  indispensable  material,  and  to 
roUow  the  Governor-Ccncnil  of  Orenburg  to  avail  himself  of  the 
I  assistauce  of  the  local  artiilary  and  engineer  force." 

Soon  atier  (on  the  10th  October  1889)  final  dispositions  were 
[  ieeuod  for  th«  Russian  operations  after  the  ooenpation  of  Ehiva, 
oi^oAt  instrument  wu  drawn  np  for  the  gnidaooe  of  the 
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future  Khan  of  Khiva,  defining  his  relations  towards  Eussia,  and 
guaranteeing  peace  between  the  two  countries. 

Thus  at  the  outside  of  the  limit  of  the  time  proposed  for  the 
expedition,  that  is  from  tlie  spring  of  1839  to  the  siu'ing  of  1840, 
there  remained  only  a  year  for  making  the  necessai-y  prepara- 
tions. Circumstances,  however,  compelled  the  departiu'e  of 
the  expedition  eight  months  earlier  than  originally  contemplated. 
The  reasons  for  hastening  the  expedition  were,  "Fii'stly,  the 
important  consideration  that  if  the  detachment  were  to  leave 
Orenburg  early  in  the  spring  of  1840,  it  would  have  to  traverse 
the  arid  saline  steppes,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  lateness  of 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1889  were  considered  particularly 
favourable  for  the  march  of  the  troops,  inasmuch  as  a  sufficient 
sui)i)ly  of  cold  water  could  be  obtained  on  the  route;  and, 
secondly,  the  efforts  of  the  English  at  this  period  to  j^enetrate 
into  Central  Asia  with  the  object  of  establishing  their  influence 
there  and  inciting  the  Khivans  to  offer  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  Eussia,  on  which  latter  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  at 
gi-eater  length. 

**  No  one,"  continues  the  official  historian,  "  can  seriously 
affirm  that  the  English  are  not  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  these 
nations,  but  all,  we  trust,  will  agi'ce  with  us  when  we  say  that, 
nevertheless,  the  interests  of  England  are  held  by  them 
paramount  to  everything.  It  is  also  generally  known  that  the 
English  have  from  remote  times  diligently  watched  the  progress 
of  events  in  the  whole  world  (in  the  interests  of  Great  Bntain, 
be  it  observed),  and  that  they  are  always  troubled  and  dissatisfied 
if  fate  allows  any  other  nation  to  have  influence  over  the  progress 
of  mankind.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Phoenecians  and 
Cai-thaginians,  and  of  the  more  modem  Venetians,  Genoese, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutch — in  one  word,  this  is  the  policy  of 
maritime  and  commercial  powers. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the  English,  not  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existing  state  of  affiairs  in 
Centi-al  Asia,  should  have  been  considerably  alarmed  at  the 
Bussian  proceedings  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  and  have  attributed 
the  mcasmres  adopted  by  the  Bussian  Goyemmeut  for  securing 
the  boundaries  and  trade  of  the  empire  to  aggressiye  projects, 
and  even  to  the  old  project  of  penetrating  into  India.  Henoe 
arose  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  asoertaiii 
the  real  importance,  in  a  political  respect,  of  the  possession  of 
the  Central  Asiatic  steppes  by  Bossia,  and  the  probability  of 
her  penetrating  thence  into  Indian  territory. 
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Froir  1824,  therefore,  a  succession  of  English  agents,  re- 
^lUess  of  all  obstacles,  penetrated  into  Central  Asia,  and  some 
of  tlicm  even  returned  to  their  native  country  through  Eussia. 

At  first  (in  the  year  1830)  many  EugliBhman,  under  motives 
entirelj'  evangehcal,  settled  thomselvee  in  the  town  of  Orenburg ; 
but  when  it  was  iierceived  that  these  misBionaries  turned  theu- 
attention  to  other  matters,  they  -were  requested  to  leave.  Losing 
all  hope  of  extending  their  interest  in  Centi'al  Asia  from  the 
side  of  Eussia,  the  English  commenced  penctiating  tliithor 
principally  from  India  and  through  Persia.  Thus  from  1824 
Ctntral  Asia  had  been  visittil  by  Moorcroft,  Connoly,  Wolf, 
Bturues,  and  Strange,  and  later  by  Stoddart.  Abbot,  Shakespere, 
and  again  by  Bm*na  near  the  time  of  the  Itussian  Khiva  expe- 
dition, or  during  the  very  period." 

All  the  persona  here  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  Wolf, 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  course  it 
was  not,  in  the  words  of  thG  oificial  historian,  "  curiosity  alone 
and  their  own  affairs  that  allured  them  into  Central  Asia." 
While  these  English  agents  were  collecting  every  possible  in- 
formation on  the  spot,  the  Russians  liotl  no  means  of  following 
their  example,  and  were  even  unacquainted  with  their  movements. 
The  visits  of  these  English  agents  to  the  various  khanates,  and 
the  details  of  their  joiumeys  became  only  known  to  Eussia 
incidentally  through  theii-  published  works,  which,  of  comrse,  did 
not  contain  all  the  results  of  thcii'  investigations.  All  the  in- 
formation that  the  Bussians  procured  was  meagi'C  and  obscure, 
and  was  supplied  to  them  by  Asiatics,  who,  either  through 
ignorance  or  timidity,  were  not  always  able  to  fm-nish  really 
important  and  useful  accounts.  Owing  to  a  want  of  officials  well 
acquainted  with  the  Oriental  languages,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  confide  in  imedncated  Asiatics,  or  to  employ  agents  who,  being 
igofsant  of  the  Oriental  languages,  were  obliged  to  have  inter- 
praten  attached  to  them.  The  principal  purveyors  of  intelli- 
genee  to  the  BoBsians  were  consequently  almost  always  Mahom- 
medaiu,  vho,  being  involimtarily  under  the  influence  of  the 
rulers  of  Cented^ri^^^H|&Vf  under  the  rigime  of  Mahom- 
medanism,  woft^^H^HSpBliighcBt  ecclesiastical  power,  did 
Dot  discharge  tboir  duties  very  willingly,  nor  in  a  reliable  manner; 
they  were  not  always  able  to  disclose  all  they  knew,  and  were 
altogether  very  uncertain  media  of  eommunioation,  notwith- 
standing  that,  as  Mabommedans,  they  had  is  every  respect  mncb 
^tat^rr  facilities  than  ChristiaQs  for  gaining  aooeai  to  the  different 
I  ooaotries  of  Central  Asia. 

-    —  60 
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As  early  as  1828  Alexander  Bumcs  bad  commenced  his  survey 
of  the  Indus  river;  and  having  become  convinced  in  1830  of  the 
nangability  of  the  Indus  over  its  whole  course  of  about  700 
miles,  he  represented  to  the  English  Government  all  the  import- 
ance of  this  slream,  both  in  political  and  commercial  respects. 
At  the  same  time  some  Bussian  goods  which  had  by  accident 
found  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  rivalry  between  the  British  and  English  maiuifac- 
turers  had  ah-eady  commenced  at  this  point,  and  he  not  only 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  Government  as  to  this,  but  also 
induced  it  to  boUeve  in  the  i)ossibility  of  the  appearance  of 
Bussian  political  agents  in  the  river  Indus,  and  even  of  a  Bussiau 
force. 

"  Here,  then,"  says  the  official  writer,  **  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  repeated  attempts  made  by  English  agents  to  penetrate 
from  India  through  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Bussian  boundaiies,  in  order  to  assure  themselves  of  the  justness 
or  otherwise  of  these  apprehensions,  and  these  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  English  were  at  the  same  time  a  som-ce  of  serious 
alarm  to  the  Bussian  Government." 

The  Bussians  had  reliable  information  that  the  agents  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  continually  appearing  either  at  Khiva 
or  Bokhara ;  they  were  also  aware  that  this  enterprising  Com- 
pany, having  enormous  means  at  its  command,  was  endeavouring 
not  only  to  establish  its  influence  thi'oughout  the  whole  of  Asia, 
but  was  also  desu'ous  of  extending  the  limits  of  its  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions. The  power  of  England,  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
people,  the  tendency  of  the  English  to  act  together  in  com- 
mercial associations,  and  lastly  the  cupidity  of  the  Asiatic 
rulers — all  this  supplied  the  English  with  great  facilities  for 
strengthening  their  influence  in  Central  Asia,  the  principal 
market  for  Bussian  manufactured  goods,  and  for  doing  her 
serious  damage  by  establishing  regular  commercial  relations  with 
Central  Asia.  It  was  only  necessary  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
the  English  supplying  the  Ebiyans  and  Turkmen,  the  neuest 
and  most  hostile  neighbours  of  Bussia,  and  likewise  the 
Kirghizes,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  become  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  schemes  of  England, 
"  whose  agents  did  not  even  try  to  conceal  their  hopes,  in  their 
published  accounts,  of  becoming  masters,  not  only  of  the  whda 
trade  between  the  river  Indns  and  the  Hindoo  Eush,  bat  likeiriBe 
of  the  market  of  Bokhara,  the  most  important  in  Central  Alda.'' 
It  was  accordingly  decided  in  1885|  in  order  to  vatoh  Hia 
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Englisli  agents  and  counternct  tbcii-  efforts,  to  send  BuBBion 
agents  into  Central  Asia,  and  to  establish  n  Bussian  company, 
so  as  to  enable  Eussia  to  compete  with  the  English  ti'ade, 
but  although  a  small  trading  company  was  formed  after  the 
Kbivau  expedition,  when  the  steppes  had  been  rendered  com- 
paratively safe,  even  this  company  soon  suspended  operations. 
In  the  yeai"  1837,  in  onler  to  watch  the  marcli  of  events'  in 
Central  Asia,  Sub.-Lieut.  Vitkcvitch  wiia  despatched  thither  in 
the  capacity  of  agent.  In  the  winter  of  1835  ho  accidentally 
got  to  Bokhara,  accompanied  bj'  some  Kirghizes,  and  mtbout 
conci^aling  the  fact  of  his  being  a  r^ussian  oSicor,  spent  several 
months  at  Bokliai'a,  and  returned  safely  to  Orenbiu-g,  proving 
his  aptitude  for  such  a  mission.  This  officer  travelled  several 
years  in  Persia  and  Cabul  dm-ing  the  most  interesting  perio<l 
of  the  Enghsh  expedition  to  Afghanistan,  contrived  to  acquire 
the  friendship  of  Dost  Mahomed  of  Cabul,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  disposing  favourably  towards  Russia,  and  retm-ned  to  Peters- 
burg in  1639.  Unfortunately,  in  the  same  year  he  committed 
suicide,  desti*oying,  before  his  death,  all  tlio  materials  he  had 
collected. 

This  encounter  by  Vitkevitcli  is  mentioned  by  Burnes  in  his 
Xota  on  Cabul,  but  Bm-ns  inconcctly  calls  him  Vilkevitch  and 
Vilumtch.  At  the  Bame  time  Vitkcvitch  is  spoken  of  )>y  Burned 
as  being  an  accomplished  officer,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  French,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  which  the  Bussian  official  writer  collected 
concerning  Yitkievitch  will  be  found  interesting : — 

Ivan  Vitkievitoh,  a  noble  of  the  Government  of  Vilna,  and  a 
popil  of  the  Eroquesk  School,  was,  in  1824,  sentenced  to  forfeiture 
of  nobilitjf  and  banishment  to  Oi'enhurg  for  organising  a  secret 
society  called  the  "Black  Brothers,"  and  for  writing  revolu- 
tionazy  letters  and  verses.  In  April  of  the  some  year  he  was 
tmuported  to  Orenborg,  and  drafted  as  private  into  one  of  the 
Hittri^'r""  of  the  Orenburg  corps,  but  was  aftemards  transferred 
ts  4be  ganison  battalion  of  Orek,  which  is  now  the  fifth  regiment 
I     of  the  line.     After  the  Jiipsc  of  six  years  (namely,  in  October 


1880),  on  the  reconimcudiitioa  of  the  commander  of  the  corps. 
Count  Hucbtelen.  aud  in  consideration  of  his  praiseworthy 
cnndoct.  pood  talents,  and  kmiwledge  of  the  Persian  and  Kirghia 
liuigDa^eo,  Ivan  Vitke^-itch  was  promoted  by  imperial  command 
to  the  grade  of  under-oRicei',  and  attached  to  the  Orenborg 
Rouiidnry  Commission.  lit  1881  Vitkevitch  was  despatched  to 
B  avitim  ruler  of  the  eentral  portion  of  the  leuer 
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Kii'gliiz-Kaisak  Horde,  and  whilst  encamping  with  the  Sultan 
frequently  rendered  valuable  service,  and  displayed  great  bra vt-ry 
on  several  occasions,  especially  at  the  attjick  made  by  the 
rapacious  Djagalbaliuts  on  the  Sultan's  auls.  His  reports, 
moreover,  "were  always  full  of  interesting  mformation  and 
remarks,  and  not  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  steppe  had  been 
able  to  form  so  correct  a  judgment  of  the  Kirghizes  and  of  their 
relation  to  each  other/'  In  August  of  the  same  year  Count 
Suchtelen  recommended  the  jiromotion  of  so  useful  a  man  to  the 
rank  of  officer,  and  reported  that,  with  the  exception  of  secretive- 
ness  of  disposition  (the  natm-al  result  of  so  many  misfortunes), 
the  behaviour  of  Vitkievitch  was  everything  that  could  be  desired  ; 
his  ability  and  talents  attracted  general  attention,  particuhu'ly 
that  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  Humboldt,  who  interestetl 
himself  on  his  behalf  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  Vitkievitch's 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer  only  took  place  in  1834,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Orenburg  Regiment  of  Cossacks. 

In  1835,  when  sent  in  search,  and  for  the  release  of  two 
Eussian  prisoners  reported  to  be  amongst  the  Kii-ghizes, 
wandering  on  the  rivers  Irgiz  and  Surgai,  ho  was  di-iveu  by  a 
snowstorm  to  Bokhara,  from  whence,  however,  he  returned  in 
safety. 

On  being  i)ronioted  to  the  next  rank,  Vitkievitch,  owing  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  his  striking  abilities, 
was  appointed  secret  agent  in  1837,  and  sent  through  Persia  to 
Cabul. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  the  aim  of  Vitkievitcb's 
l)erilous  jom-ney  must  be  evident.  The  Eussian  agent  received 
only  verbal  instructions,  and  as  he  was  not  to  disclose  any- 
where that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  Government,  very  little  is 
known  of  his  travels.  The  only  records  in  existence  relating  to 
his  journeys  are  short  reports  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Orenburg  district,  announcing  his  an-ival  at  the  different 
eastern  towns.  In  one  of  these  reports  the  commanding  officer 
mentions  (the  rumour  from  Nishapour,  SOth  September  1887) 
"that  the  intelligence  received  at  Taheran  of  the  arrival  of 
Burns  at  Cabul  had  compelled  Count  Simoultch  to  send 
Vitkievitch  immediately  thither."  On  this  occasion  the  Shah 
himself  selected  the  route  he  was  to  take,  which  ^ras  east  of 
Herat,  through  Turshiz  and  Kaip,  and  through  the  deserts  of 
Seistan  to  Kandahar.  "  Bnt  the  intrigaes  of  the  Engliah  and 
the  attacks  of  the  plnndering  Jesare  Turkomans  and  Bftlnehis 
present  formidable  obstacles,  and  it  requires  some  stroke  of  good 
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fortune  to  avoiil  a  disagreeable  encounter,"  says  Yitkevitch  ia 
his  report. 

However,  lie  rcacLed  Gabul,  whei*e,  an  already  said,  lie  greatly 
fsni-pristd  liorns  by  appcarinij  before  biiu  in  bis  uniform  of  a 
C'ossiick  ofHct-r. 

Tbc  most  important  result  gaiued  by  Vitkievitcb  during  bis 
ptny  at  Cabul  lay  in  tbe  acquisition  of  tlie  roocI  favour  of  tbe 
t'abul  i-uler.  Dost  llahonied,  wJtli  whom  Vitkievitcb  was  on  very 
friendly  terms ;  he  Kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him, 
and  even  received  lettiTs  from  him  on  bis  retui'n  to  Russia.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  l>ost  Mahomed  presented  tbe  Emperor  of 
Itussia  with  an  elephant. 

\  itkievitcb's  account  of  these  regions,  so  little  known  to  the 
Itusiiians,  was  awaited  with  great  impatience.  On  his  return  to 
Pvtersbnrg  at  the  end  of  April  183!),  he  was  very  well  received 
by  the  ifinister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  whom  he  was  immediately 
recommended  for  inomotion  to  the  Guaids.  He  was,  moreover, 
rewanled  by  an  order  of  knighthood  and  a  sum  of  money. 
.\bout  eight  days  after  his  an'ival  at  St.  Petersl)urg,  Vitkievitch 
Rhot  himself,  leaving  behind  him  a  short  note,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  burnt  ail  his  papers  before  his  doath. 

The  cause  of  this  suicide  remains  hidden  up  to  the  present  time. 
Loof  SemaviD,  in  a  letter  to  General  Perofsky  says : — "  l*rinco 
tialtykof  (the  celebi-at^'d  Russian  traveller),  having  made  the  ae- 
qiuuntance  of  Vitkievitch  in  Persia,  had  heard  the  latter  repeatedly 
declare  he  miuld,  at  some  time  or  other,  shoot  himself,  and  even 
showed  the  pistol  with  which  he  was  going  to  do  tbe  deed,  and 
with  which  he  eventually  did  shoot  himself,"  He  could  not  have 
felt  dissatisfied  with  the  militai-y  authorities,  for,  as  it  has  already 
been  said,  he  was  most  graciously  received,  and  on  the  very  day 
of  his  death  he  was  presented  with  the  above-mentioned  rewards. 
On  the  night  of  his  death  he  was  seen  at  the  theatre,  where  he 
chatted  gaily  the  whole  evening  with  Saltykof.  The  day  before 
be  oominitted  snicide  he  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  on  returning 
'  B  theatre  before  going  to  bed,  he  gave  orders  to  he  called 
ning ;  ia  the  meantime,  however,  he  deliberately 
From  the  letters  left  by  Vitkevitch  after 
I  hin  deftth.  it  appears  tkat  he  was  discontented  with  the  whole 
world.  Not  a  word  in  said  aboat  hia  mother  or  brother,  about 
whom  be  was  most  an^us,  fearing  lest  the  latter  ahonld  have 
I  fiot  implicated  in  tbe  existing  diBtnrt>ances  at  Wilod,  bnt  he  was 
[  reliably  informed  that  las  brother  had  not  been  concerned  in  the 
~'  B  deslioyed  hj  Vitkeritoh  oonsiBted,  by  all 
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accounts,  of — ^fii-st,  his  notes,  which  he  was  to  embody  in  a  report, 
and  to  present  to  the  Asiatic  Department,  on  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan ;  and,  secondly,  copies  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  English  agents  and  other  personages  diu'iug  his  sojourn  in 
Afghanistan.  With  Vitkevitch  perished  a  mass  of  valuable 
information  which,  from  his  remarkable  talents  and  gifts  of 
observation,  there  is  every  reason  to  sujipose  his  papers 
contained. 

Meanwhile  the  intelligence  which  reached  the  Russians  from 
Central  Asia  in  1839  gave  rise  to  further  apprehensions.  Tulia- 
Bergan,  a  caravan  leader,  on  his  return  from  Bokhara  in  the 
same  year  reported,  **  that  twenty-five  English  had  aiTived  at 
Khiva  from  Cabul  with  offers  to  the  Khan  of  troops  and  money 
against  the  Eussians."  The  reports  of  the  appearance  of  Eng- 
lish agents,  and  of  their  persistent  interference  in  the  relations 
between  Khiva  and  Russia  received  still  gi-eater  confirmation  at 
later  periods,  and  as,  at  this  time,  the  English  forces  had  pene- 
trated into  Cabul,  whence  they  had  expelled  Dost  Mahomed,  who 
was  favourable  to  Russia,  and  were  only  divided  from  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Bokhara  l>y  the  Hindoo  Kush  ;  it  was  to  these  ch'cum- 
stances  that  the  vacillation  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva  in  the  matter 
of  the  sm'render  of  the  Russian  prisoners  was  attributed  at 
Orenburg.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
hasten  the  expedition  for  the  punishment  of  Khiva,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  English  from  sui^porting  the  resistance  of  this 
Khanate  against  Russia,  and  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  any 
other  Central  Asiatic  rulers  being  induced  to  join  Khiva  by 
means  of  any  threats  and  promises  of  rewai-d  that  might  be 
employed  by  the  English  agents. 

The  English  agents  who  were  in  Central  Asia  during  the  years 
1839  and  1840  were  Abbot  and  Shakespere.  In  May  1840, 
Captain  Abbot,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  reached 
Novo-Alexandrofsk  fortress  from  Khiva,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Orenburg.  Whether  Abbot  had  the  intention  to  return  home 
through  Russia,  or  whether,  like  Bumes,  he  selected  this  route 
for  the  pm-pose  of  making  a  sm^ey  of  tlie  Caspian,  and  of  the 
Russian  fortresses  on  it,  is  subject  to  much  doubt ;  in  his  com- 
munications, however,  he  styled  himself  English  Choige 
d' Affaires  to  the  Russian  Comi.  By  the  order  of  the  Khan  he 
was  robbed  and  wounded,  on  his  route  to  the  Caspian,  by  a  gug 
of  Turcomans  (who  had  even  been  instructed  by  their  chieb 
to  kill  him),  and  from  Orenburg  he  was  sent  in  a  snitatto 
manner  to  St.  Petersbmrg,  whilst  the  Afghans  that  had  aooQBObp 
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panied  him  irerc  sent  hack  to  theh"  niitivo  cotmtry.  Sbnkesperc, 
tbe  otlier  English  officer,  reached  Orenbiu-g  viii  Novo-Alexan- 
(bof^  with  the  Huesian  prisoners  who  had  been  released  from 
Khira ;  be  was  Hkewise  immediately  sent  on  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Both  these  agents  strove  to  take  an  active  part  in  tbe  Bussiaii 
afbirs  with  Khiva,  especially  Sliakespere,  who  wished  to  take 
crpdit  for  the  release  of  the  Rassiau  prisoners.  These,  however, 
prior  to  his  arrival  at  Khiva,  had  been  collected  and  registered 
by  the  Russian  Comet  Aitof.  Shakespcre,  according  to  the 
Russian  official  historian,  even  qucu-relled  on  the  rood  with  the 
Khivan  envoy  Ataniaz,  in  cbai-gc  of  the  Russian  prisoners,  alleg- 
ing that  their  delivery  had  been  entrusted  to  him ;  and  during 
his  stay  at  Orenburg  he  likewise  attempted  to  interfere  in  local 
poUtical  matters,  but  was  told  that  everything  of  a  political 
nature  was  decided  at  St.  Petersbiu-g,  whither  hd  was  despatched. 
The  objects  of  the  expedition  Perofsky  was  about  to  undertake 
were,  as  set  forth  by  the  Russian  official  historian, — {«)  To  secure 
tbe  south-eastem  boimdaries  of  the  empire  by  the  subjugation 
of  the  Kirghiz  horde,  which  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
pnnishment  of  Khiva,  tbe  chief  author  of  all  distui-bances  in  the 
Kir^liz  steppes ;  (b)  to  secure  the  Russian  trade  with  Central 
Asia  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  plundering  of  caravans,  and  this 
also  could  not  be  carried  out  without  tbe  punishment  of  Khiva ; 
(e)  to  release  several  thousands  of  Russians  from  cruel  bondage ; 
(tl)  to  establish,  not  tbe  dominion,  but  the  strong  intluence  of 
Russia  on  the  neighbouring  Khanates  for  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages of  trade,  and  to  prevent  the  infiucnce  of  the  East 
India  Company,  bo  dangerous  to  Russia,  from  taking  i-oot 
in  Central  Asia;  and  lastly  (tr)  to  take  advantage  of  this 
fitronrable  opportunity  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  Central 
Asia,  by  making  a  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  tHoa  of  Aral,  and 
of  the  month  of  the  river  Amu,  and  settling  the  long-disputed 
fnflition  of  the  original  course  of  this  river  to  tbe  Caspian. 

The  force  iritfa  which  General  Perofski  had  been  ordered  to 

Ehin  ma  to  be  taken  &om  the  Orenburg  corps,  which  bad  never 

bwn  in  aetion,  bad  never  seen  service  of  any  kind  in  the  field, 

and  had  never  even  iismtublod  in  camp.    It  was,  in  short, 

I  according  to  the  official  historian  of  the  Perofski  expedition 

(poBsibly  General  Perofski  himself)  altogether  insufficient  tax 

[  military  purposes.    To  improve  the  condition  of  the  troops, 

[  Oemfrol  Perofski  transfciTeil  all  the  battalions  to  new  quarters 

I  and  assembled  them  periodically  in  camps.     "Althon^,"  says 

"this  could  not  moke  the  infant^  more 
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maCrtial,  yet  [it  had  the  effect  of  improving  its  discipline  and, 
drill." 

The  very  composition  of  the  Orenburg  corps  was  likely  to  tell 
against  it  in  a  military  point  of  view.  The  seven  battalions 
numbered,  in  April  1839,  8,999  men,  of  whom  4,403  were 
recruits,  while  of  these  recruits  2,527  were  Polish  exiles,  and 
1,694  either  exiles  or  criminals. 

The  force  ultimately  despatched  against  Khiva  consisted  of 
5,325  men  with  twenty-two  guns  and  foiu:  rocket- stands.  It 
can'ied  with  it  mming  tools,  canvas  pontoons,  and  two  portable 
boats. 

In  the  way  of  provisions,  biscuits,  buck-wheat,  meat,  salt,  and 
corn-brandy  (or  volka)  were  carried ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  cheese,  sheeps*  fat,  lard,  onions,  pepper, 
\dnegar,  and  money. 

Former  experience  in  the  steppe  had  proved  that  horses  soon 
became  worn  out  when  kept  on  grass  alone.  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  on  the  distant  march  to  Khiva,  to  can-y  a  supply  of 
forage  ;  15,828  poods  of  oats  for  the  horses  and  3,793  poods  of 
flom-,  and  1,925  poods  of  salt  for  the  camels  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  be  provided;  10,000  poods  of  hay  were  obtained 
from  the  cordon  posts,  and  hydraulically  compressed  for  greater 
portability  into  bundles  of  6  or  7  poods  each,  which  were  to 
be  carried  along  with  the  force.  Along  the  route  to  Khiva 
20,000  poods  of  hay  were  stored  at  Bish  Tamok,  25,000  on  the 
river  Emba  and  at  Aby-Yaksh,  and  25,000  near  Ak-Bulak. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  roads  in  the  southern  steppe, 
and  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  force  would  bo  obliged  to 
march  through  heavy  snows,  it  was  deemed  advisal)le  to  provide 
a  larger  quantity  of  spades,  pick-axes,  &c.  The  portable  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  were  to  be  transported  in  separate  parts, 
were  to  be  employed  for  navigation  on  the  Amu,  and  for  sur- 
veying the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  each  boat  was  armed 
with  a  swivel  gun  or  falconet.  Eighty  arabas  were  prepared  for 
transporting  the  sick,  and  each  battalion  was  provided  with  the 
regulated  quantity  of  hospital  stores  and  drugs.  In  addition  to 
these  stores  a  largo  quantity  of  articles  in  Asiatic  taste  "were 
bought  at  Nijni  Novgorod  for  distribution  as  presents  to  the 
Kirghizes  and  Turkmen. 

The  principal  difficulties  that  the  expedition  to  Ehiya  mui 
expected  to  encounter  would  be  in  the  waterless  steppes  iliat 
surxoonded  the  Khanate.  It  was  known  that  there  wate  wdb 
along  the  Ust  Urt  of  a  deptti  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenlgrwid 
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thirty  fathoms ;  according  to  Kirghiz  accounta,  those  wells  were 
ly&nd  round  with  stone  aud  i)rotectcd  from  the  drifting  sand  and 
straying  cattle,  hy  large  stone  slabs  pierced  with  a  small  hole 
through  which  buckets  could  he  lowered';  a  stone  trough  for 
watering  cattle  was  generally  attached  to  each  well.  Small 
caravans  could  consequently  traverse  these  steppes  with  facility ; 
but  large  caravans  had  l)con  miahle,  in  formtT  years,  to  perform 
the  joui'uey  through  the  Uat  Urt  without  dividing  themselves  into 
sections  or  echelons,  because,  in  a<hlition  to  the  scarcity  of 
water,  the  great  depth  of  the  wells  jircBented  serious  obstacles, 
as,  out  of  tliese,  only  ten  or  fifteen  buckets  of  water  could  be 
raisetl  in  one  hour,  and  consequently  only  200  or  300  camels  or 
horses  watered  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  exjie- 
ditionary  force  could  not  be  divided  up  into  small  parties  without 
great  danger,  and  the  several  detachments  would  have  been 
obliged  to  wait  several  days  at  the  wells  for  water,  while  it  was 
drawn  up  in  ordinai-y  buckets.  A  special  jwrtable  water-lifting 
apparntue  was  devised,  by  means  of  which  the  water  could 
ie  rapidly  drawn  from  the  wells  and  distributed  through 
india-rubber  conduits,  either  into  the  boats  or  into  leather  and 
canvas  waterproof  resoi-voirs  fixed  on  wooden  frames. 

It  was  proposed  to  transport  all  the  stores  on  camels,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pontoon  boats,  arahas,  and  sledges,  which,  on 
Kcconnt  of  their  weight,  could  not  be  carried  by  these  animals. 
The  falconets,  however,  were  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  and  so  disposed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  mounted  and 
brought  to  benr  on  the  enemy  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu-.  In  order 
to  Bpare  the  artillery  horses  as  much  fatigue  as  jxiHsiblo,  the  gun 
caisBOna  that  coold  not  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  were 
jroked  to  camels,  which  were  haniesacd  like  oxen. 

In  order,  also,  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  infantry  soldiers 

(bo  that  in  case  of  need  they  might  be  despatched  like  dragoons 

in  fljring  detacbmente),  it  vaa  resolved  to  transport  a  portion 

«f  the  infantry  on  the  spore  camels,  two  men  on  each  camel, 

ajutfiging  the  men  by  turns  on  the  march. 

Tbia  new  difBcnlty  presented  itself — that  of  obtaining  a  great 

I  number  of  camels,  the  required  qoantity  being  provisionally 

[  estimated  at  10,000. 

[  As  the  stores  and  proviaions  were  gradually  purchased  and 
\  prepared,  it  was  necessary  to  transport  them  to  Orenburg,  and 
I  ihence  into  the  interior  of  the  steppe  to  the  intermediate  depots. 
I  I'or  thie  purpose  T.T.'iO  three-horse  carts,  with  their  driTers, 
^^MMgw^^  by  the  BashkiTB,  with  the  reqmsite  number  of 
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officers    and   non-commissioned   officers    to    superintend    tliis 
operation. 

On  the  18th  (30th)  June  the  march  of  the  expeditionary  force 
was  commenced  by  Colonel  Heke's  being  sent  forward  with  a 
flying  column,  consisting  of  a  platoon  of  infantry  transported 
in  carts,  and  400  mounted  Bashkirs  with  two  howitzers  to 
Donguz-Tan,  which  had  been  selected  as  a  convenient  si)ot  for 
a  store  depot.  Colonel  Heke  described  his  advance  in  a  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  General  Perofsky.  In  one  of  these 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  means  he  took  for  testing  the  martial 
character  of  the  troops  placed  under  his  command.  Having 
concealed  himself  behind  Bakgir  Hill,  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  train  of  stores,  which  advanced  to  the  hill  in  two  divisions, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  echelon  appeared  in  sight.  Colonel  Heke 
with  his  Bashkirs  suddenly  showed  himself  on  the  hill,  "  in  order 
to  cause  an  alarm  among  the  train  of  followers,  and  to  watch  the 
result."  It  ai)pears  that  the  men  conveying  the  stores  took  the 
Bashkirs  for  Khivans,  and  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  second  division  of  the  train  with  intelligence  that  a  body 
of  Khivan  troops,  to  the  number  of  8,000,  had  been  discovered 
on  Bakgir  Hill.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Simbuigin  formed 
square  with  the  cai-ts  and  waggons,  and  posting  his  guns  at 
intervals  on  the  sides  of  the  square,  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
supposed  enemy.  Very  different  was  the  effect  produced  by  the 
reported  appearance  of  the  foe  on  the  rear  division  of  the  train. 
A  general  panic  ensued  amongst  the  men  there,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  were  prevented  from  running  away- 

The  rugged  character  of  the  country,  intersected  with  gullies 
and  in  parts  covered  with  deep  sands  and  stagnant  salines, 
added  to  the  great  heats  which  had  set  in,  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  train  of  stores,  which  was  only  enabled  to  join  Colonel 
Heke  at  Bakgir  Hill  by  the  5th  (17th)  July.  On  the  17th  (29th) 
July  the  train  advanced  a  stage  of  seventeen  vcrsts  to  Aly 
mountain,  on  which  journey  fifty  waggons  were  obliged  to  be 
abandoned  on  the  road  in  consequence  of  the  horses  breaking 
down  with  fatigue,  and  many  of  the  cart-wheels  splitting  from 
the  heat.  A  halt  was  ordered  to  collect  the  carts  left  behind, 
to  rest  the  horses,  and  to  muster  fresh  strength  for  performing 
the  tedious  pas8a.ge  of  forty  verata  which  still  remained  to  be 
done  before  reaohing  the  depdt  point  on  the  Ak  Bulak  river. 
As  for  the  whole  distance  of  the  intermediate  stage  to  Chnahki^ 
Knl  no  water  or  grass  conid  be  fomid.  The  Bashkirs  sapplied 
themselTOs  with  grass  and  water  in  leather  bags.   The  mavdr^ 
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rcgnmeil  at  5  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  ami  by  11  o'clock  17j  versts 
having  betn  tia,vci'se<l,  a  lialt  was  made.  At  3  o'clock  the  march 
was  rosiimocl.  The  day  was  sultry,  and  there  being  no  wind, 
stilling  clouds  of  dust  enveloped  the  column.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  as  powerful  as  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  thermometer 
showing  from  32"  to  38'^  Reaumui-  in]  the  shade,  and  4-2''  to  45" 
Beaumiir  in  the  sun.  After  passing  six  verats  the  men  began 
to  suffer  from  thii-st.  All  the  water  that  still  remained  was 
mixed  with  vinogai'  and  distributed  among  the  troops,  the  officers 
humanely  sharing  their  stock  with  the  men.  But  oven  this  was 
not  sufficient.  Men  and  horses  fell  down  exhausted  in  numbers, 
and  were  only  saved  from  death  by  being  immediately  bled. 
Messengers  were  des2>atchcd  on  the  best  liorEcs  to  Chushka-Kul 
for  water,  and  the  detachment  moving  slowly  forward  soon 
afterwards  discovered  a  small  well  at  the  side  of  the  road  with 
brackish  water,  and  some  muddy  pools,  Tliese  were  soon  drained 
dry.  At  length,  about  midnight,  a  portioujof  the  trnin  reached 
the  Chushka-Kul  wells,  and  sent  a  supply  of  water  to  those 
who  had  been  left  behind.  It  was  only  on  the  13th  (27th)  July 
that  the  whole  cai'avan  was  gathered  togcthered  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Ak-Bulak,  when  the  erection  of  the  advanced  Chushka-Kul 
fortification  was  at  once  conimenced. 

To  save  great  expense  it  was  determined  to  obtain  camels 
1^  hirt)  instead  of  purchase.  Although  the  Kirghiz  elders 
SSBembled  at  the  first  gathermg  received  the  intimation  resiiectiog 
the  supply  of  camels  with  proper  submission,  nevertheless  the 
demand,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  gave  rise  to  many  rumoiu-s. 
&nee  at  the  second  gathering,  which  was  attendedby  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  branches  of  the  Bagulinsk,  Kitinsk,  and 
Chminoosk  tribes.  General  Genz  announced  that  what  the 
Goreniinent  expected  from  the  Kaisaks  Tvas  not  idle  discussion, 
but  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  He  also  informed 
tium  that  in  case  they  did  not  cai-rj'  out  the  behests  of  His 
Ujyasfy,  these  might  possibly  be  executed  without  their  consent 
■ad  iriUumt  any  indernnifieatiop.  To  this  all  present  nnani- 
J  were  quite  ready  to  fulfil  the  orders  of 

iren  vohmteered  to  arrest  and  bring  before 

B  Snltui  ntler  all  those  e\'illy-^q>OBed  Kirghizes  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  Khiva,  piir[>0!^  oeating  disturbances  in  the 
,  rtepp©  by  Spreading  false  rumoura  respecting  the  Bussian  move- 
A  lint  of  the  qnai:ti^  of  camels  to  be  supplied  by  each 
:  vita  at  once  drawn  1^  and  initten  instroctionB  respeeting 
B  diakiteM  to  tha  diffiBcent  elden. 
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Some  of  the  tribes,  however,  had  not  furnished  their  quota  of 
camels  by  the  time  fixed,  i.e.  the  first  of  November,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  expeditionary  force  started  with  only  9,500 
camels,  though  about  900  more  joined  it  on  the  first  stages 
of  the  march.  The  whole  number  collected  was  10,400. 
Camel-drivers  were  furnished  by  the  Kirghizes,  at  the  rate  of 
one  man  to  every  four  or  five  camels. 

The  unfavom*able  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  combined  with 
the  scarcity  of  fodder  and  the  great  prevalence  of  disease, 
occasioned  considerable  loss  among  the  men  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  different  trains. 

The  mortality  among  the  Bashkirs  attached  to  the  five  trains 
amounted  to  199  men,  while  the  number  of  horses  lost  on  the 
journey  through  disease  and  exhaustion  were  8,869,  or  a  thml  of 
the  whole  number  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  dampness  of 
the  turf-huts,  the  rapid  change  from  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day 
to  the  cold  temperature  at  night,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  at  Ak-Bulak,  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  gaiTisons  of  the  advanced  fortified  points,  where,  towards  the 
end  of  October,  the  number  of  invalids  amounted  to  110,  sick 
and  infirm.  The  prevailing  diseases  were  scun"y,  nervous  fever, 
dysenteiy,  and  ague. 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  sickness  increased 
considerably ;  thus,  l)y  the  middle  of  December  there  were  168 
men  under  medical  treatment  at  the  Emba,  and  164  at  Ak-Bulak. 
The  number  of  deaths  at  this  period  in  the  two  forts  from  fevers, 
dysentery,  di'opsy,  and  chiefly  scurvy,  reached  ninety-three. 

As  soon  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  stores  for  the  expedition 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  advanced  depots  by  the  first  five  trains, 
and  the  success  of  the  arrangements  made  the  possibility  of 
commencing  the  campaign  in  October  a  matter  of  certainty,  a 
store  and  provision  train,  or  camel  caravan,  was  despatched  by 
way  of  experiment  under  Colonel  Danilevski,  who  received 
instructions  to  direct  his  attention  to  everything  relating  to 
the  caravan,  such  as  the  loading  of  the  camels,  the  order  to  be 
observed  in  marching  and  halting,  &c.  This  caravan,  consistiiig 
of  1,128  camels,  left  Orenburg  on  the  2lBt  October  (Ist  November)^ 
under  convoy  of  one  company  of  infantry  (234  men),  one  aotnia 
of  Cossacks  (116  men),  and  twenty-five  artilleiymen,  idth  fonr 
light  howitzers  and  sixteen  camel-borne  ammunition  boxes,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Emba,  where  they  were  to  await  tiie  main 
detachment.  There  was  no  snow  then  on  the  ground,  bat  tiie 
progress  of  ihe  oaraTan  was  considerably  impeded  by  the  d^psij 
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surfiico  of  the  ground  produced  by  tlie  frost  after  a  fall  of  rain. 
In  spite  of  this  the  caravan  reached  the  Emba  by  the  12th 
124th  I  NoToraber,  having  travelletl  500  verats,  or  one-third  of 
tbe  whole  distoncG  between  Orenburg  and  Khiva,  iu  tweuty-thi-co 
days. 


Jrum  |iefonn. 

By  a  General  Officer. 


In  my  first  paper  I  referred  to  the  qeustion  of  Army  Reform  in 
so  far  aa  the  interests  of  the  officers  alone  are  affected.  I  will 
now  offer  some  brief  observBtions  on  the  subject  of  the  terms 
under  which  soldieirs  should  be  enlisted,  as  welt  as  upon  the 
general  question  of  organisation. 

The  two  principal  objects  that  army  reformers  have  had  in 
view  as  regards  these  points  have  been — 

First.  The  formation  of  a  Buitable  reserve  to  enable  the 
strength  of  regiments  to  be  rapidly  augmented  in  the  event  of 
war. 

Second.  The  establishing  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the 
regulars  and  the  auxiliary  forces. 

The  policy  of  endeavouring  to  secure  such  important  results 
cannot  be  denied,  bat  doubts  may  well  be  entertained  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  measures  by  which  the  desired  objects 
have  been  sought  to  be  realised,  measures  that  have  led  to  our 
ranks  being  filled  with  lads,  whose  unformed  constitutions  render 
them  unable  to  bear  the  strain  cast  upon  them  by  the  exigencies 
of  active  warfare,  and  have  also  tended  to  destroy  that  esprit  de 
corps  which  forms  so  strong  a  bond  between  men  of  all  ranJu, 
from  the  colonel  to  the  last  joined  drummer*boy,  and  vhioh 
has  so  often  animated  onr  troops  to  deeds  of  diuring  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  doof^ty  passages  of  arms  of  the  gallant 
crusaders,  moved  by  all  the  fervour  of  religious  hatred  tai 
enlbusiasm,  siulf  into  llie  shade. 

It  is  true  that  a  reserve  is  being  gradually  formed  which,  oa 
regards  the  readiness  of  its  members  to  retui'o  to  the  ranks  in 
the  event  of  their  services  being  needed,  has  already  proved 
itself  deaer^Tug  of  the  confidence  of  the  uatiou,  but  no  system 
has  yet  been  established  under  which  the  men,  by  being  attached 
to  regiments,  could  be,  at  once,  in  case  of  emergency,  armed  and 
f  equipped  and  tendered  efiicieut  soldiers.  _ 
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In  reoi*ganismg  ttiG  siiuy,  it  is  uccessaiy,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  the  extouded  nature  of  tlio  duties  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  Uuhke  Continental  ai-niies,  of  -which  the 
services  are,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
land,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  woi'  of  aggression,  to  the  invasion  of 
an  n<]joining  state,  the  British  army,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in 
addition  to  fui-niiihiug  garrisons  for  various  military  posts  and 
colonies,  is  requned  to  provide  a  large  contingent  towai'ds  the 
protection  of  an  empire  thousands  of  miles  diatnnt  from  the 
mother  country ;  hence,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  large  portion  of  an  officer's  career  must  he  passed 
abroad,  whilst,  under  the  present  system  of  short  service,  the 
necessity  for  continually  witlidrawing  seasoned  troops  from 
India,  and  replacing  them  vrith  raw  recruits,  not  only  entails  a 
very  heavy  expense  but  materially  detracts  fTOm  the  efficiency  of 
the  army.  This  has  led  to  a  demand  for  a  local  army,  against 
which  there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges, 
serioQS  objections.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to  devise  a 
scheme  under  which,  retaining  the  unity  of  tiie  ai-niy,  all  the 
advantageH  likely  to  accrue  from  the  formation  of  a  sepoi-ate 
force  for  India  might  be  realised.  There  are  at  present  twenty- 
five  regiments  of  infantry  having  two  battalions ;  these  regiments 
might  be  increased  to  forty  by  transfoiTing  the  last  fifteen  iu 
the  list  as  second  battalions  to  the  coi'ps  numbering  twenty-SLK 
to  forty.  Thus  the  94th  would  become  the  second  battalion  of 
the  26tii,  the  96th  of  the  27th,  and  so  on,  regiments  thus  in- 
fiorporated  retaining,  however,  their  special  designations,  as 
"  The  Earl  of  Ulster's,"  "  Royal  Bengal  Fusiliers,"  Ac.,  but  the 
beings  and  numbers  should  bo  assimilated  in  both  battalions, 
and  the  officerB  should  gradually  be  amalgamated  into  one  list, 
Thilst  the  number  of  the  brigade  depot  to  bo  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  recruits  for  any  particular  regiment  should 
eaimpond  with  that  of  the  regiment  itself.  The  first  brigade 
depM  irould,  therefore,  be  that  of  the  Boyal  Irish,  and  the 

"  "i  brigade  depot  that  of  the  regiment  formed  by  the  amal- 
1  of  the  40th  and  109th  regiments.  The  remainder  of 
^bt  bo  formed,  so  far  as  their  depots  and  county 
e  concerned,  into  linked  battalionfl,  drawing  their 
)  samu  source,  but,  -with  respect  to  the  roster  of 
y  independent  and  liable  to  be  sent  wherever  their 
t  be  needed,  without  reference  to  any  necessity  foe 

i  battalion  to  be  lAvoad  and  tiie  oth^  at  home. 

lijtbe  five  janifffTegintebtB  should  gradually 
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be  converted  into  second  corps  of  the  regiments  numbering  from 
3  to  8,  and  their  strength  raised  to  four  squath'ons. 

The  second  corps  of  cavah-y,  second  battalions  of  infantry, 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  brigades  of  artillery,  should 
always  be  stationed  in  India,  and,  as  regards  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  be  kept  up  to  the  full  strength  of  eight  troops  or 
companies,  each  of  100  troopers  or  privates,  with  the  usual 
complement  of  non-commissioned  officers.  This  would  give  a 
permanent  garrison  of  upwards  of  40,000  men,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  other  regiments  in  accordance  with  the  demand  for 
theu'  services  ;  ordinarily,  possibly,  from  ten  to  fifteen  would  be 
needed,  and  these  might  be  taken  from  those  available  for 
general  duty. 

The  tii'st  battalions  of  infantry  regiments,  numbering  from 
1  to  40,  should  generally  bo  quartered  in  England,  though,  in 
case  of  emergency,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their  being 
despatched  to  any  of  the  colonics,  or  even  to  India  itself,  as, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  recruiting  for  the  whole  regiment 
would  be  cai-ried  on  at  the  depot,  and  no  recruit  should  be 
allowed  to  join  either  battalion  until  he  had  passed  his  drill 
and  become  an  efficient  soldier. 

The  arrangement  above  described  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
a  large  number  of  officers  whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  serve 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  at  the  same  time  any  hardship  that 
might  be  entailed  by  unduly  prolonging  an  officer's  term  of 
foreign  service  might  easily  be  provided  against  by  a  rule  giving 
every  officer  tiie  option,  after  six  years'  ser\'ice  in  India,  of,  at 
any  time,  exchanging  into  the  home  battalion,  his  place  being 
taken  by  the  officer  of  the  same  rank  who  may  have  been 
in  England,  though,  consequence  of  the  numerous  clianges 
caused  by  promotion  in  and  by  the  relief  of  officers  doing  duty  at 
the  depot,  it  would  be  imlikely  that  any  officer,  except  at  his  own 
wish,  would  ever  remain  for  many  years  together  with  the 
battalion  in  the  East.  Subject  to  the  above  proviso,  no  injustice 
would  be  inflicted  upon  officers  who  might  be  posted  to  second 
battalions,  and,  indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  after  every 
examination,  there  are  always  a  large  number  of  successfiil 
candidates  anxious  to  join  corps  in  India,  it  may  fairly  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  officer  need  join  a  second  battalion  against 
his  inclination,  as,  even  if  posted  to  one  in  the  first  in8taiioe» 
he  would  never  experience  the  slightest  difficulty  in  effoeting  an 
exchange. 

As  regaids  the  men,  in  the  event  of  its  being  presoribed  iStmk 
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all  appointments  connected  with  the  CommisHAriat  and  other 
military  departments,  as  also  those  of  a  civil  character  for  which 
soldiers  are  eligible,  should  he  confeired  only  npon  those 
belonging  to  the  Indian  battalions,  there  would,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Company,  be  no  want  of  recruits,  many  of  them,  more- 
over, of  a  different  atamp  from  those  who  usually  enter  the 
ranks.  In  the  Company's  European  regiments  there  were 
generally  to  be  found  a  large  number  of  men  of  fair  education 
and  respectable  character  who  were  tempted  to  enlist  by  the 
inducements  offered  to  them  of  becoming  warrant  ofKcers,  or  of 
obtaining  one  of  the  numerous  appointments  included  in  what 
was  styled  the  major's  list.  As  an  old  pensioner  from  a  line 
regiment  ouce  remarked,  "  It  was  only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
who  could  obtain  a  commission,"  and  it  was  then  a  question 
whether  he  benefited  by  the  promotion,  whilst  in  the  Company's 
service  every  man  who  was  steady  and  fairly  educated  was  sure, 
Id  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  succeeding  to  some  berth  of 
snfficient  emolument  to  admit  of  bis  entertaining  a  reasonable 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  a  comfortable  provision  for  his  old 
age ;  hence  it  was  that  the  Company's  recruiting  sergeant  often 
tapped  a  different  stratum  of  om-  population  than  that  reached 
by  his  compeer  of  the  line,  and  there  was  consequently  really 
little  competition  between  them. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  Company's  service  was  the  fact  of 
the  soldiers  being  compelled  to  remain  in  India,  without  any 
intermission,  until  pensioned  or  invalided ;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  armies,  the  question,  at  the  writer's 
was  under  consideration  of  allowing  a  certain 
r  of  well-conducted  non-commissioned  officers  to  proceed 
e  any  cold  weather  with  the  invalids,  returning  the  following 
1  irith  the  recruits,  on  arrangement  that  would  have  been 
attended  with  many  advantages  to  the  young  soldiers,  as  hrom 
the  date  of  embarkation  until  they  joined  their  regiments  they 
would  have  been  under  the  care  of  mentors,  who  would  not  have 
mm  mare  salt-water  stripes,  whose  position  they  would  there- 
fcw  hwa  Mgpepted,  and  whose  warnings  against  the  dangers 
1118  of  a  tropical  climate  they  would  not  have  passed 
^u9-a  saviag  of  many  lives,  sacrificed  often  through 
thoughtlessness,  would  have  been  effected,  whilst,  as  regards  the 
old  doldiors,  the  hopt:  of  obtaining  the  indulgence  of  a  much- 
prized  furlough  would  have  kept  many  a  man  steady  who,  in 
a  fit  of  nostiilgicg,  might  otherwise  have  taken  to  drinking, 
and  either  brought  himself  to  an  early  grave,  or  completely 
— 61 
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shattered  his  constitution,  and  rendered  himself  unfit  for  further 
service. 

During  the  regime  of  the  East  India  Company,  soldiers  pe^ 
mitted  to  hold  posts  of  a  quasi  civil  character  were  only  lent  to 
the  civil  depai'tmeut  mider  which  they  were  employed,  and,  in 
case  of  misconduct,  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  remanded  to 
then'  regiments ;  subsequently  a  change  took  place  in  this 
respect,  and  a  soldier,  selected  for  civil  employ,  was  required  to 
take  his  discharge  from  the  army,  forfeiting  any  rights  acquired 
vom  previous  service,  and  commencing  to  serve  Jc  novo  under 
civil  rules  as  regards  his  claim  to  the  receipt  of  a  pension.  This 
innovation  proved  prejudicial  to  the  interests  both  of  the  State 
and  of  the  individual. 

Under  the  old  system,  in  case  of  any  act  of  serious  miscon- 
duct or  the  repetition  of  any  minor  delinquency,  an  ofl&cer  had 
no  hesitation  in  requesting  that  the  delinquent  might  be  removed 
from  his  appointment  and  sent  back  to  military  duty,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  luul  a  wonderful  effect  in  keeping  men 
steady  and  well-behaved ;  Imt  now  a  superior  naturally  feels 
great  compmiction  at  sending  adrift  in  India,  without  any  pro- 
A'ision,  a  subordinate  who  may  have  faithfully  served  the  State 
as  a  soldier  for  several  years.  Hence  offences  are  overlooked 
until  the  offender  becomes  hardened,  and  eventually  has  to  be 
dismissed  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  penm^.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  holding  out  to  soldiers  the  hope  of  obtaining 
extra-military  employment,  the  rules  foimerly  in  force  will 
again  be  brought  into  operation. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  an*angement  now  advocated  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  retaining  men  on  the  i^oUs  of  the  army 
beyond  the  age  up  to  which,  according  to  recent  medical 
statistics,*  it  is  advisable  to  keep  European  soldiers  in  India ;  but, 
in  order  that  statistics  may  be  relied  upon,  they  must  be  complete. 
It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  mor- 
tality increases  as  age  increases,  but  also  that  the  ratio  of 
progression  as  compared  with  that  of  |corresponding  ages  in 
Europe  is  excessive.  It  is  also  necessary  to  show  the  length  of 
i-esidence  in  the  East  of  such  individuals  whose  death  is  reiKxrded. 
Men  going  out  to  India  of  mature  age  and  with  fixed  habits  axe 
much  more  likely  to  succumb  to  the  effects  of  climate  tluui 


"  From  taUcB  puUiahed  by  Sir  Junes  AmxmLtj  in  1881,  it  woold  _^^ 

that  the  ponentage  of  morUlity  in  f onnn  days  amongrt  Enraptaai  lAo  had 
rwidfldiromlS  to  ISyMnIn  India  ivmIam  than  among  thoaa  who  hud -lava 
in  the  oountry  f or  a  ahortar  period. 
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youug^tvrs,  so  long  an  the  latter  are  blcHsed  with  sound  cniisti- 
tutioiis.  \s  a  rule  the  ofiicei-s  of  the  Cniiipauy's  ni-my  tnitcrcd 
the  seiTice  .yoiiiig,  iwtwct'n  the  aftes  of  uevciittii'ii  mid  iimetecii, 
and  many  of  tliese  never  rotiinicd  to  Eu^li'id  until  they  wore 
('Qtitled  to  their  iH'URions ;  yet,  puttiuf;  asitle  liissen  in  iietion, 
the  iHTcontase  of  uiortality  amonRst  thein  was  not  extravagiint,* 
whilst  the  death-mto  anion^Bt  the  offieei-s  of  line  reginientB, 
more  especially  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their 
Indian  sei-rice,  was  generally  high.  In  like  manner  t}ie  health 
of  the  men  of  the  Company's  European  j^egiments  was  superior 
to  that  of  their  conn-ades  in  tlie  lino.  This  may  he  nttrihutcd 
to  tht-ir  heing  eai-Iy  initiated  by  their  elder  comrades  into  Iiahits 
essential  for  its  presen'ation  in  a  tropical  ulimate,  pai'ticularly 
as  regards  personal  cleanliness  and  attention  to  diet  in  relation 
to  the  i)i-eparation  of  their  food. 

The  gi-eat  advantage  enjoyed  by  oftieera  over  tlieh-  men  when 
both  eutere<l  the  senice  young,  was  the  fact  that  tlie  former  liad 
been  iiroperly  noiuished  from  childhood,  and  conserjuently 
for  the  most  part  possessed  robust  an<l  vigorous  constitutious, 
whilst  many  of  the  latter  previous  to  their  eiiHstment  had  been 
ill-fed,  and  as  they  were  often  despatched  to  India  Iwforo  their 
constitutions  would  be  pi-oi>erIy  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  tlie 
nourishment  afforded  by  their  liberal  rations,  on  their  arrival 
they  were  ntill  boys,  with  immature  and  imperfectly  develo[>ed 
frames,  and  consequently  insufficient  stamina  to  a<1mit  of  tlieii* 
endnriog  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  intense  bent  of  an  Indian 
Bommer,  or  thorooghly  rallying  after  an  attack  of  any  of  the 
wmte  diseases  incideutal  to  the  tropics.  For  other  reasons, 
moreover,  it  is  essential  that  whatever  may  be  the  age  at  which 
ihfl  reomit  is  enlisted,  he  should  be  detained  at  tlie  depot  for 
aenral  months,  and  only  allowed  to  join  his  battalion  as  a 
trained  soldier.  In  support  of  this  view  I  would  refer  to  the 
i^niona  of  high  medical  authorities  quoted  below,*  which  arc 
axtimeted  from  that  interesting  pamphlet  Tke  British  Soldier  iu 

*  0(  Diubt  officers  wbo  ireiit  ont  to  India  in  the  «une  ahip  in  1B37,  lix  mw 
sow  a1!v«,  mm  was  hilled,  (ldiI  odb  died  tram  diiekM. 

*  Sir  Jmaufu  Anneslsy :  "  Every  Mldisr  or  TBDmit  who  gun  to  India  ihould 
\m  RMMlor  of  aU  hia  ezerci»M  knd  pnfaet  In  hia  dntt—,  so  «■  to  nndar  liU 
txtrdaea  on  his  Brat  arriTkl  nttur  Hintary  Uuui  latigDing  m  it  now  U,  and 
nctil  bv  becoiuMi  more  ooouatoiiMd  to  the  baUti  of  an  Indian  Ufa,"  Dr.  J^ohn 
Maeplmrun:  "We  think.  indBad,thatitIaa  miataka  toaandman  ont  to  India 
wkoara  not  tharouMhIy  ilrillKL    If  Ihapnaant  mactalltf  ba  not  amoag  ttian, 

^   ««rtalfllyth«  groatwtaoinbcrdibklBtobalonadanaBSraaniitalaamlDgttwlr 
I  drill." 

^     ^-  61  • 
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Indin^  written  by  Deputj'  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  F.  J. 
Mount,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  army,  the  able  author 
of  which  has  for  manv  vears  devote^i  much  attention  to  this 

m       m 

subject,  and  has  saccessfolly  combated  the  idea,  at  one  time  so 
prevalent,  as  to  the  general  insalubrity  of  the  East.  In  summing 
up  his  remarks  as  to  the  question  of  acclimatization  he  states : 
**  With  hill-stations  within  easy  reach,  with  properly  constructed 
baiTacks  in  the  plains,  with  m*!*.?  suitable  clothing  and  protec- 
tion for  the  head  of  the  soltlicr,  and,  above  all,  with  the  pro- 
vLsion  of  healthy,  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  recreation  to 
wean  the  soldier  from  his  present  fatal  habit  of  indulgence  iu 
the  distilled  poisons  of  the  bazaar,  his  chances  of  life  and  health 
in  India  need  not  be  found  below  those  of  his  class  in  more 
favoured  countries." 

In  the  justice  of  these  remarks  everj-  officer  who  has  care- 
fully studied  the  chief  causes  of  disease  amongst  European 
troops  in  India  must  most  fully  concm*. 

I  will  now  rc'fer  to  the  question  of  enlistment.  At  present,  a 
soldier  is  enlisted  in  the  infantry  for  twelve  years,  six  with  the 
colours  and  six  with  the  reserve;  and,  although  he  may  be 
di.'sirouH  of  prolonging  his  military  career,  he  has  no  certainty 
(ii  being  allowed  the  option  of  remaining  in  the  service  so  as  to 
admit  of  his  secm-ing  a  permanent  provision  for  his  latter  days. 
Thus  with  the  men,  as  with  the  officers,  an  element  of  insecurity 
exists  which  leads  to  discontent,  and  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  host  inturosts  of  the  scr\-icc ;  moreover,  our  regiments  are  now 
conipos(;d  almost  entirely  of  young  soldiers,  and  no  veterans  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  who,  by  their  steadiness  under  fire, 
would,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  give  confidence  to  their  less- 
cxporienced  comrades,  and  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
position,  whatever  might  be  the  odds  against  which  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  contend. 

During  the  operations  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
Island  of  Java,  a  native  regiment  was  ordered  to  storm  a  strong 
tori.  The  native  officers  inquired  whether  they  were  to  be 
supported  by  Europeans,  and,  upon  being  asked  why  they  had 
put  the  question,  replied,  ''If  wo  are  supported  by  Europeans,  ire 
shall  l)e  sure  to  do  well.  The  young  soldiers  will  be  ashamed  to 
disgrace  themselves  in  any  way  in  the  presence  of  saoh  tried 
troops,  whilst  we  old  ones  will  feel  satisfied  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  mishap  ocourring,  wo  shall  be  sure  of  a  rallying-point  vhieh 
will  never  foil  ns."  Now  exactly  the  same  feeling  previSs 
amongst  European  troops.     Becmits  will   always   atrive  to 
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imitate  old  aoldiera,  anil,  in  tlie  case  of  a  reverse,  the  presence  of 
n  few  sturdy  men  to  Hcrvc  as  a  point  </'  appid  will  often  enable 
officers  to  rally  a  corps  which  otherwise,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  might  retii-e  in  utter  tliBOrder  and  confusion.  Every 
reader  of  military  history  must  be  aware  of  the  wonderful  effect 
that  the  presence  of  the  Old  Guard,  at  a  critical  moment  of  a 
battle,  ha<l  upon  French  tittops ;  and  in  our  own  army  the  same 
effect  has  at  times  been  produced  by  the  steady  bravery  of  our 
seasoned  soldiers. 

It  is  not  merely  the  fact  of  oui-  having  a  large  number  of 
young  troops,  hut  of  om-  having  no  old  ones  to  lonven  the  mass, 
that  is  to  be  deprecated.  At  Waterloo  some  of  om*  regiments 
were  composed  in  a  great  measiu'e  of  recruits  from  the  militia ; 
bnt  then  they  had  old  soldiers  liy  tht:k'  side.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is  how  to  ensm*e  tiie  similar  presence  of  a  sprinkling  of 
old  soldiers  in  the  ranks  for  the  futm-e. 

It  is  stated  that  short  sen'ice  is  populai-  with  the  classes  fi-om 
which  our  recruits  arc  token;  granted  that  this  is  tlie  case, 
poBfiibly,  out  of  eveiy  one  hundi-ed  recmita,  there  may  be  nine 
or  ten  who  have  &  decided  predilection  for  a  military  cai'eer,  and 
who  therefore,  if  assured  that  theii'  lemaining  in  the  service 
depended  npon  then-  own  wishes,  -would  at  an  eaiiy  stage  after 
entering  the  army  abandon  the  idea  of  reverting  to  civil  life, 
and  make  their  regiment  theii'  home.  Why  then  should  not  the 
option  rest  with  the  soldier  ?  Why  should  he  be  compelled  to 
leave  against  bis  own  wishes  ?  The  term  of  his  enlistment  being 
aa  at  present  for  twelve  years,  he  might  be  allowed  the  right, 
after  having  served  for  six  years  as  an  efficient  soldier, — time 
spent  at  the  depot  before  passing  his  di'ill  not  being  counted, — in 
time  of  peace,  to  claim  at  any  pei-iod  of  his  service  the  privUege 
■of  being  faransferred  to  the  reserve ;  and  equally  after  the 
'exforation  of  his  twelve  years'  service,  provided  that  his  conduct 
has  been  good,  and  that  he  is  certified  as  fit  for  military  duty, 
tbs  ri^t  to  remain  to  be  re-attested  for  a  further  period  of  nine 
jmn  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  a  pension.  Supposing  the  state- 
Buot  H  regards  the  popularity  of  the  short-servioe  system  to  be 
correct,  tbi?Te  would  be  no  risk  in  granting  the  indolgenoe.  The 
number  that  would  avail  themselves  of  it  would  be  few,  and  the 
burthen  thrown  ujHtn  t})B  pension  list  would  not  be  heavy.  At 
the  same  time  it  might  fairly  be  calculated  that,  in  the  ooorae  of 
A  few  years,  there  would  be  in  every  regiment  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  men  of  over  six  years'  service,  aa  even  many  of 
^■^  "bn  $oiit«niplated  leaving,  kaoving  that  tiiey  eonld  at  any 
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momont,  after  duo  notice,  claim  their  transfer  to  the  reserve^ 
miglit  feel  flisposcd  to  remain  on  for  one  or  two  years  after  their 
eligibihty  to  prefer  the  claim  had  been  established. 

At  present,  when  a  soldier  joins  the  reseiTe,  he  severs  his 
connection  with  his  regiment,  and  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  indeed,  with 
the  army,  his  periodical  attendance  to  draw  his  i)ay  being  the 
only  duty  requu'ed  of  him,  whilst  no  steps  are  taken  to  asceHain 
how  far,  in  the  event  of  his  services  being  needed,  he  would 
prove  to  be  an  efficient  soldier.  This  arrangement  is  evidently 
faulty.  In  case  of  war  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  have  every 
man  of  the  reseiTc  armed  and  equipi^ed  and  ready  to  join  his 
coii)s  within  twenty-four  hom's.  This  might  be  effected  by 
placing  the  reserves  as  supernumeraries  on  the  rolls  of  the 
militia  regiments  of  tlie  counties  from  which  then*  line  corps 
are  reciniited.  When  the  militia  are  eml>odied  the  reseiTcs 
should  be  called  out,  the  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements 
should  be  kept  in  store  and  duly  issued  to  the  men  on  theii* 
reix)rting  their  arrival.  Each  man  should  be  recpiired  to  attend 
twelve  drills  within  the  year,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency from  the  adjutant  of  the  militia ;  but,  in  order  to  obviate 
any  inconvenience  that  might  be  occasioned  by  prolonged 
absence  from  civil  emplo^inent,  facilities  might  ))e  afforded  to 
tlie  reserve  for  drilling  either  with  volunteer  corps  or  brigade 
depots  in  the  vicinity  of  then*  homes ;  thus,  attendance  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  militia  regiment  on  its  being  embodied 
might,  in  case  of  competency,  be  reduced  to  three  days,  including 
one  day  for  compan}'  and  one  daj*  for  battalion  drill.  This  would 
be  sulKcient  to  afford  a  man  thi*  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
fi-iendship  with  old  comrades  and  becoming  known  to  the 
reserves  from  the  second  battalion  or  linked  regiment ;  thus,  in 
the  event  of  his  services  being  required,  whichever  battalion  or 
regiment  he  might  be  posted  to,  and  he  would  be  liable,  when 
in  the  reser^-e,  to  be  attached,  according  to  circumstauces,  to 
either,  without  reference  to  its  1>eiug  the  one  for  which  he  waft 
originall}'  enlisted,  he  would  not  fined  himself  a  perfect  stranger, 
bat  welcomed  by  old  arCquaiutances,  and  soon  reconciled  to  his 
i*elinqnishmeut  of  the  comforts  of  home  and  temporary  retum 
to  the  experiences  of  military  life. 

The  scheme,  above  set  forth,  whilst  encouraging  cupritdeeorpit 
would  certainly  simplify  oar  military  system,  and  remedy  one  of 
its  present  defects ;  in  all  probability  it  woald  offer  an  indiioe- 
ment  to  many  to  join  the  ranks  who  are  not  now  tempted  \or 
embrace  a  military  career,  whilst,  as  the  namber  of 'regimMto* 
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reqairing  to  be  relieved  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimgin,  the 
necessity  for  arranging  for  the  Indian  i-eliefti  would  ceaso  to 
prove  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  military  authorities. 

The  brigade  depot  being  the  feeder  of  both  of  its  battalions  or 
linked  regiments,  the  employment  of  the  oue  would  be  in  no  way 
dependant  upon  the  loeality  at  which  the  other  might  be 
stationed ;  thus,  vith  the  exception  of  the  forty  second  bat- 
talions, the  whole  of  the  infanti'y  would  be  available  for  general 
service.  A  certain  number  of  regiments  at  home,  the  first  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  senice,  might,  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency, be  kept  up  at  then-  full  strength,  whilst  the  remainder 
would  be  maintained  on  a  reduced  or  peace  establishmeut,  to  bo 
augmented  when  necessary  from  the  reserves.  It  ia  ti'uc  there 
might  be  some  slight  dimiuutioii  in  the  number  of  men  annually 
joining  the  roser\c,  but  those  that  did  join  could  be  promptly 
armed  and  onuipped,  rently  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
IToreover,  it  is  not  wise  to  sacrifice  tlie  cfReiency  of  regiments  to 
the  formation  of  lai-ge  reserve  which  ciui  only  be  called  out  in 
case  of  a  Eui-opean  war.  Oui'  true  reserves  are  oui-  militia  and 
Tolonteers,  which,  being  always  available  for  home  defence, 
admit  of  onr  despatching  a  large  proportion  of  oui*  regular  force 
abroad. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  En;;land  may  never  bo  engaged  in  a  war 
of  simple  aggression,  and  she  does  not,  therefore,  require  a  taige 
army,  though  she  needs  an  efficient  one.  For  the  pur^wse  of 
stuicoiiring  an  ally  or  affording  protection  to  any  part  of  our  own 
domimocs  that  may  be  threatened,  poBsibly  50,000  men  is  the 
largest  force  that  we  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  bring  into 
ibe  field;  and  small  as  this  may  appeal'  when  contrasted  with  the 
enormons  hosts  of  Continental  powers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  mobility  our  armies  possess,  so  long  as  we  retain  the 
oommand  of  the  sea,  gives  ns  a  great  advantage  over  other 
dates;  a  compact  British  force  flung  at  the  right  moment  upon 
ttie  xiig^t  point  may  be  able  to  paralyse  the  movements  of  a 
gmod  amiy,  and  decide  an  eventful  campaign. 

I  hftve  made  no  allnsion  in  this  paper  to  the  propriety  of 
selecting  the  non-oammissioned  staffs  for  t"'!'*'*  and  volunteer 
I  corps  exclusively  from  the  county  regiments,  and  also  for 
improving  the  position  of  tton-commisBioned  officers  by  opening 
to  them  employment  in  the  Tariotui  civil  departments  connected 
with  the  army.  These  meutirea  I  have  strenuoosly  advocated 
for  a  long  series  of  yeaiB,  and  their  ezpedienoy  is  now  generally 
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The  bait  always  offered  to  John  Bnll  by  army  reformers  is 
some  saving  to  be  effected,  the  cry  being  increased  efficiency 
with  economy.  Hitherto,  however,  reforms  have  apparently 
resulted  in  our  securing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  whilst  we 
certainly  have  managed  to  produce  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
consequent  dissatisfaction  amongst  all  ranks. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  scheme  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  army  has  been  published.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
framed  upon  a  liberal  basis ;  but,  although  in  many  respects  an 
improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  there  seems  every  prospect 
of  its  equally  proving  a  failure,  owing  to  its  being  both  too  com- 
plicated and  eventually  too  expensive. 


■I    OOP     t 


f  |e  lltiD  Jru{  l$rpnisdioK  §t\m. 

Br  Gritfih  W.  Vyse. 


The  Boyal  Warrant  for  the  re-t^gaaisation  of  the  army  not 
baving  yet  been  isuaed,  and  it  being  understood  that  the 
details  of  tbe  measure  are  still  under  consideration,  I  hope  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  aathorities  some 
of  the  inequalities  and  also  the  impolicy  of  the  proposed  method 
of  dealing  vith  general  officers  who,  UuK)ngh  no  fault  of  their 
om,  and  contrary  to  their  own  visbes,  have  not,  for  some  time 
past,  been  employed,  and  will  soon,  therefore,  be  compulsorily 
placed  OB  the  retired.Ust. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  is  most  disappointing  to  those  officers  who 
ham  rendered  to  their  coontry  "  distinguished  or  meritorious 
tcrriea,"  and  have  received  the  rewards  accordingly,  that  they 
■honld  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  who,  by  mere 
ehtmee  or  foitimate  accident,  have  obtained  the  same  rfmlc,  but 
bsTC  served  principally  on  home  stations,  and  have  seen  no 
M^n  sBrrioe  in  the  field. 

Bneh  a  ooorBe  of  proceeding,  aa  well  as  being  unjust  to 
those  who  have  performed  good  and  faithful  Bervice,  is  dia- 
heartening  and  most  impolitic  towai'ds  those  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  such  rewards,  aa  they  will  naturally  couBider  that  the 
performance  of  "  good  service  "  will  de  facto  be  of  no  ultimate 
advantage  to  them,  but  that  they  will  be  treated  in  tlie  some 
manner  as  those  who  have  not  eo  served ;  in  point  of  fact,  the 
very  incentives  to  exertion  which  have  hitherto  been  the  boast 
of  the  army  authorities,  will  now  be  removed. 

In  justice,  therefore,  both  to  those  who  have  earned  Euch 
rewards,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  earning  them,  it  is  clear  that  a  distinction  should 
be  m«dc,  and  that  at  least  the  present  holders  of  good-sen-ice 
pensions  should  retain  them  on  retirement. 
_  Jit,  Mnnthfr  respect  alflo  the  pledge  so  ^equently  enunciated  of  - 
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Iiaviiif^  due  regard  for  vested  interests  does  not  appear  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  proposed  rules.  It  vas  evidently  intended, 
and  is  only  right  and  proper,  that  the  retirements,  at  least  of 
the  present  General  officers,  should  be  in  the  nature  of  equiva- 
lents to  the  prospects  of  each  towards  succeeding  to  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  but  by  the  proposed  scheme  no  dis- 
tinction is  can-ied  out  between  those  whose  expectancy  is  great 
or  small,  but  a  hard  and  fast  rule  is  applied  to  each  rank  ;  for 
instance,  nothing  more  is  offered  to  a  lieutenant-general  who, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  would  get  a  regiment  within  a 
twelvemontli,  than  to  one  who  might  not  get  the  same  for  four 
or  five  years ;  and  again,  in  the  case  of  major-generals,  the  ex- 
l>ectancy  of  the  seniors  of  that  grade  who  would,  probably,  get 
a  regiment  under  the  ohJ  rules  in  about  five  years,  is  naturally 
of  much  gi-eater  value  than  that  of  the  juniors,  who  could  not 
hope  for  one  for  ten  or  twelve  yeai'S,  yet  the  same  retuing 
allowance  is  granted  to  all. 

In  fact,  as  the  scheme  at  present  stands,  it  is  disappointing 
and  discouraging  to  those  who  have  meritoriously  sensed,  or  arc 
likely  to  do  so,  and  considerably  benefits  those  wiio  have  not 
rendered  such  service,  and,  therefore,  either  have  been  or  are 
likely  to  be  passed  over  in  the  award  of  colonelcies  or  other 
awards. 

This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be,  but  the  remedy  appears 
to  be  to  allow  all  present  general  officers,  at  least,  to  retain  their 
pensions  on  retirement,  and  also  to  graduate  their  retiring 
allowances  to  then'  expectancies  of  being  made  colonels  of 
regiments  under  existing  regulations. 

This  order  will  affect  many  very  distinguished  officers,  who 
have  rendered  the  most  brilliant  sei*yices  in  the  field,  and  it 
seems  a  \&ry  stupid  and  retrograde  arrangement  to  take  ai^y 
rewards  for  past  and  inducements  for  future  good  seirice,  and 
so  i)lace  every  officer  on  the  same  dead  level.  The  authoritieSi 
doubtless,  have  the  efficiency  of  the  army  at  heart,  and  desire  to  be 
just  in  all  their  dealings  in  their  elaborate  schemes  to  remodel 
the  army,  but  they  are  doing  a  grave  ^erong  to  a  great  znaoy 
gallant  soldiers  who  deserve  well  of  their  country,  and  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  reasonable  demands  shows  that  they  are 
utterly  out  of  place  in  their  present  sphere,  in  anrangimg  aueh 
important  measures. 

In  the  Memorandmn  published  far  the  information-of  bodl 
Houses  of  Parliament  it  states  "  that  a  Lieutenant-OolQiidi  mD 
be  limited  to  five  years  regimeiital  service/'  and  after  tttrtlriD 
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be  eligible  for  employment  dm-iog  five  years  until  tlie  age  of 
fift>--five. 

This  looks  (18  if  the  authorities  were  going  to  do  away  witli 
the  fixed  tci-m  of  fiTC  yeai-s  in  command  of  a  battalion,  nud  let 
every  lieutenant-colonel  after  api>ointment  take  hiii  chance  as  to 
the  time  he  may  actually  be  in  command.  Now  such  a  system 
as  this  is  likely  to  lea4  to  vcrj'  peraicious  results,  and  would 
certainly  prove  minous  to  regimental  efficiency ;  five  years  was 
tliouglit  short  enough,  but  tins  will  in  many  cases  bring  it  to 
a  matter  of  nKinthn,  imd  in  some  regiments  (/«//*.  It  is  a  matter 
that  requires  careful  investigation.  The  tabulated  form  will 
better  explain  this  matter : — 


- 

Date  of 
Utc  lilrnt.- 

A 

Jdly  ISHl 

B 

July  l>« 

C 

Uiu.  ma 

» 

tsax.  ma 

K 

JniT  ma 

P 

JnlT  im 

G 

Jfcr.  IRBT 

B 

Hmr.  use 

Dateim 
whirh  ha  mc- 

coinmauil  ot    i 


Hsr.  \mi    I    Jnlf  l<m 
July   IWG    !    Mar.  ImhT    I 


July  1891 
Jolj  IHOl 


«iiil<l  bi'  crcHtri  thnn  lliit 


Knid   ti>  IteBilncuUl    Kii'li 


As  an  instance  in  point,  wo  nill  take  the  14tb  (a  double 
battalion  Begimeut),  and  reckon  the  two  licutenant-coloucla 
■t  prettnt  iu  command,  who  are  not  shown  in  the  above 
table.  Take,  Ua  example,  the  ]K>sitiou  of  B,  and  then  C  and  D, 
and  E  and  E.  All  commanding  officers  01*6  not  of  the  same 
ntoital  calibre — some  are  intelligent,  active,  and  full  of  zeal  for 
the  serrioe,  Thilsi  others  tixe  just  the  reverse.  Suppose  C,  D, 
0,  and  H  are  the  former,  what  time  can  they  possibly  have  to 
make  np  for  the  Bbortcomings  of  A  and  B,  and  E  and  F  ? 

It  m  obvious  that  the  eotii^tant  change  will  never  ensure 
efficiency.  It  would  be  only  ri;^lit  to  remove  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  after  fire,  years'  m-rviv,  Imt  if,  during  that  period,  he  has 
succeeded  to  thcs  command  of  tliL-  battalion,  he  ought  to  retain 
the  appointment  for  the  full  pu-riud  of  five  years,  the  same  as  it 
ia  at  present. 

The  matter  of  lieutenant-colonels  exehanging  is  another  point 
i  tiw  moat  careful  consideration.    After  July*  all 
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xegiments  will  virtually  be  worked  on  the  double  battalion 
system,  and  anyone  after  actually  holding  command  might 
suddenly  find  himself  deprived  of  it  by  an  exchange. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  developed  a  scheme  which, 
on  the  whole,  will  be  considered  beneficial,  but  there  are  highly 
important  points,  which  are  hero  mentioned,  which  apparently 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  require  bringing  to  the  front. 

The  following  tabulated  form  will  show  the  reader  at  a  glance 
the  effect  of  exchanges  under  the  new  system. 

A.  commandfl  the  booio  battalion ;  B.  commandH  tho  battalion  in  India ;  C.  is  at 
tho  dcput  with  tho  home  battalion  as  Hccond  lieutonant-coloncl ;  D.  is  in  India, 
8crviD};  afl  Rcoond  lieutenant-colonel ;  D.  wirthcs  to  serve  at  home ;  A.  wishes  to 
Korvo  in  India  and  f^oi  the  command  pay  ;  A.  and  D.  effect  an  cxchanf^e. 

Result. — A.  commands  battalion  in  India  by  n'yht  ofgiuiorify^  B.  has  to  remain 
and  loses  tho  command ;  C.  obtains  command  of  the  home  battalion ;  D.  joins 
the  depot  of  the  homo  battalion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  authorities  would  admit  of  such 
exchanging.  There  is  certainly  nothing  against  lieutenant- 
colonels  doing  so  at  present.  It  appears  to  be  a  moot  point 
xind  certainly  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  authorities 
who  are  now  framing  the  new  scheme. 

X.B. — Tho  number  of  ((enorals  and  lieut.-^^ons.  is  too  small,  and  gives  but  little 
room  for  selection  ;  the  proportion  also  of  the  two  higher  ranks  is  not  a  fair  one,  in 
proposin)^  to  liave  but  10  full  generals  and  BTi  lieut.-gens.  to  1)5  maj.-gcns. ;  but  the 
principal  complaint  made  is  tho  proposed  cessation  of  good-service  pensions  on  com- 
pulsory retirement.    To  take  the  case  of  Maj.-(>en.  C ,  who  has  seen  a  vast  amount 

4>f  active  service,  has  been  mentioned  thirteen  times  in  despatches,  has  received  7  war 
medals  and  the  C.B.  If  now  retired  he  would  get  £(>80  a  year,  whilst  an  officer  who 
has  mainly  served  at  home  and  had  good  interest  has  probably  got  quicker  promotion, 
And  although  ho  may  not  have  a  pension,  if  he  was  a  Iieut.-gon.  ho  would  get  XS50  » 
year  to  tliis  ofiicor*s  £080.  I  know  one  lieut.-gen.  who  has  never,  I  believe,  commanded 
A  company,  and  luis  never  served  out  of  England ;  he  entered  the  servico  long  after 

Ma j. -Gen.  C ,  and  yet  he  would  get  £850.    Ho  was  employed  al>out  the  Horse 

Guards  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  received  two  brevets  on  account  of  the 
war,  although  never  nearer  the  Crimea  than  London.  Betircmonts  are  given  in  lien 
•of  tho  expectancies  of  each  officer  to  his  getting  a  rogt  or  £1.000  a  year,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  supposing  ono  of  the  senior  maj.-gens.,  and  one  of  the  juniors  to  bo 
of  the  same  or  about  the  same  age,  it  is  clear  that  as  one  would  under  the  old  r^^uM 
^et  a  regt.  in  four  years,  and  the  other  in  about  ten  years,  their  expectaneiea  are  very 
different.  In  awarding  retiring  pensions  to  officers  of  the  late  E.LR.  Ca*a  serviee, 
the  value  of  each  expectancy  Is  calculated,  and  tho  rotiromenta  regulated  sceordin^i 
their  retirementa  being  about  40  per  cent,  better  than  the  home  aenrioe ;  for  iutenoe, 
in  the  Staff  Corps  an  officer  hai  a  right  to  colonera  allowaneea,  i a  £1,000  a  yeer,  mfl« 

-88  years*  aerrice,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Ma].-Oon.  C ,  after  43  yeari*  MrHoei  he 

get!  only  £45C  a  year,  ploa  £100  O.Su  pension. 

Bueh  emaei  haTe  apparently  been  oTerlooked,aiid  thej  deaenre  the  attenfelenof  fht 
Aitthoritieey  who  ahould,  if  poeaible,  redreea  all  reel  giiaTUieee,  and  in  fnmipf  aiv 
Bohemei  make  ordera  and  regnlationa  enffieieiitly  elaatic,  liberal,  and  oon|inh«uN^ 
if  they  caanot  deal  with  ieolaled  and  apeoial  caaea. 
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Bx  Henry  Bowles  Fb.u<klyn,  LL.D.  (Couksel,  Middle  Tehfle). 


The  British  Constitution,  a  model  for  all  other  monarchical 
nations,  has  heen  formed  by  the  pooijle  themselves,  and  by  a 
series  of  rights,  piu'chased  with  hard  cash  from  ruler  after 
ruler,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  reigu  of  Edward  III.,  at 
vhich  period  the  greatest  of  all  were  obtained,  and  xire-cminently 
the  right  of  the  Commons  to  hold  the  purse-sti'lngs  of  the  nation. 
By  the  Mutiny  Act  ~'  of  William  III.,  annually  quoted,  the  army 
exists  only  h.'om  yeai-  to  year,  and  by  consent  of  Parliament, 
although  said  to  be  governed  by  royal  prerogative,  the  Sovereign 
being  declared,  since  lltth  Charles  II.,  the  general  of  all  armies 
and  admiral  of  all  fleets.  It  is  mth  this  Annual  Bill  that  we 
have  to  deal.  We  have  aheady  had  occasion  to  set  before  our 
readers  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  the  suljject  of  "  Crime  in 
the  Army  and  Militaiy  Prisons."  The  continued  wrangle  over 
the  Army  Bill  of  1879  was  surely  enough,  one  would  have 
tbongbt,  for  Beveral  years,  and  wc  End  therefore  little  alteration 
m  the  present  one.  Considerable  amelioration  took  place  in 
1879  for  the  non-commissioned  ofliucrs,  and  on  attempt  has  sine*,- 
been  made  to  codify  crimes  and  pmiisliments  as  had  previously 
filiated  in  common  law,  and  to  a  cci'tain  extent  in  the  navy. 
Tbfl  Opposition  secmred  for  the  officer  an  appeal  to  a  court- 
miH4ia.l  ftom  thoBO  iniquitouB  iastitutions  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  great  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke :  "  Coai-ts  of  Inguii-y  are 
■gainst  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  the  laud,  for  there 
ft  nun  may  be  tt^jnstly  accused  and  still  have  no  traverse  of  it," 
U  in  the  case  of  Captain  G.  L.  Sulivan,  commanding  H.M.S. 
\  Lomlon,  which  dirided  the  House  of  Commons  some  few  years 
Bome  officers  of  rank,  moreover,  atatiug  that 
invilling  to  trust  their  cases  to  a  court-martial  as 
,  from  questioning  its  probity,  but  isom   its 
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incapacity  to  deal  with  evidence  legally),  proves  that  the  hlot  is 
not  yet  entii'ely  removed. 

Another  clause  in  the  1879  Bill,  regarding  the  iniquitous  taking 
of  the  soldiers'  money  deposited  by  him  in  the  Regimental 
Savings  Bank  and  deemed  forfeited  hy  Art.  1868.  Such  money 
coming  by  chance  into  i)ossession  of  the  Government  is  not  now 
to  be  forfeited  under  any  Act  relating  to  military  savings  banks, 
or  any  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned 
Acts,  as  llcgimental  Debts,  1803,  and  others.  It  is  clear  that  what 
wo  have  so  often  urged  is  only  just,  as  such  monies  would  have 
been  in  all  instances  safe  if  lodged  in  the  bank  at  Pall  Mall  or 
elsewhere. 

The  i)ortion  of  Clause  4,  known  as  the  "Devil's  Clause,"  an<l 
on  which  the  late  member  for  Brighton,  with  his  ad  vaptanditm 
argument,  failed  to  convince  any  one  of  the  necessity  for  its 
retention,  is  also  allowed  to  stand,  although  expimged  from  the 
anny  of  the  United  States  for  several  years.  To  this  last-named 
country  we  may  attribute  some  of  the  ingenious  suggestions  as 
to  new  punishments.  The  ambiguous  pai'ts  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War  have  been  in  some  measure  rendered  clearer, 
so  that  a  British  subaltern  of  average  brain  may  now  get  at  the 
bottom  of  them.  Justice  constantly,  however,  fails,  and  the  rule 
of  law  "  that  it  is  better  for  several  guilty  ones  to  escape,  than 
that  one  innocent  man  should  be  punished,"  is  still  often  entirely 
forgotten  by  those  military-legal  luminaries  in  the  shape  of 
deputy  judge-advocates,  who,  never  having  held  a  brief,  would 
find  a  difficulty  m  even  opening  the  pleadings.  More  often  still 
prosecutors  and  adjutants  who  break  through  all  the  rules  of 
evidence,  that  gi-eat  difficulty  for  untaught  officers,  sitting,  be  it 
remembered,  both  as  jury  and  judges,  and  reflecting  the  image 
of  the  sovereign  in  military  courts. 

It  is  usual,  after  the  passing  of  each  new  Discipline  Bill,  for  a 
number  of  heauiifid  prodfictions  to  appear,  undertaking  to  teach 
officei*8  their  court-martial  duty,  and  the  authors  of  some  of 
them  as  professora  of  military  law  may  be  said  to  resemble  so 
nearly  the  round  peg  in  the  square  hole,  to  which  the  Horse 
Guards  and  War  Office  so  frequently  have  recourse.  The  above 
are  totally  destroyed  by  circulars  constantly  issued,  and  the  only 
unchangeable  and  important  subject.  Evidence,  (which  these  makB 
do  not  contain,)  remains  neglected.  It  was  only  the  other  dtjv 
in  the  Bengal  Ftesidency,  that  a  judge-advocate  and  a  proaeoator 
would  have  succeeded  in  eonying  all  before  them  agaimrk  tiiAi^ 
poor  prisoner,  vith  a  severe  ponishment  in  store  for  him^  bid 
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not  the  president.  General  Opden  Evans,  and  liis  counsel,  Mr. 
Ingriuu,  Ijeen  up  to  their  work.  In  this  cane,  counsel  was  obliged 
to  make  the  prisoner  ask  the  Court  ""Whether  there  was  a 
neceBBitv  for  any  defence  at  all  ?  " 

The  Clanse  for  inerinsod  jwwer  to  colonels  is  satisfactory,  and 
we  always  held  that  they  should  he  allowed  {as  proj>osed)  to  give 
in  certain  eases  twenty-one  days  for  ahsencc,  with  or  without 
linnl  labour  and  fine.  It  will  probably  diminish  the  number  of 
eourt-niai'tials,  and  so  many  officers  will  not  be  taken  from  more 
urgent  duties  as  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  whore  court-mai-tials 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  frequput,  and  there  is  no  danger  in 
IniHtiiig  colonels  with  this.  Kir  AV.  Harcoiirt  wishes  the  evidence 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  otiiers  to  be  taken  oh  onth  in 
the  Commaniling  OHicer's  Court,  and  to  which  H.E.H.  th(3  Duko 
of  Cambridge  acceded,  although  not  considering  it  strictly 
necessarj".  We  presume  that  such  a  good  authority  did  not 
tliink  soldier's  evidence  resembled  that  of  the  police,  who  so 
frequently  aru  called  upon  to  testify  against  them.  A  yaxy  short 
time  since,  liohert  finding  himself  perfectly  mistaken  in  a  case  of 
identity,  it  did  not  affect  his  equanimity  or  sweai'ing  jOTwers  in 
the  least,  for  he  swore  just  as  complacently  and  firmly  to  No.  2 
as  he  hod  previously  to  No.  1,  bearing  out  the  saying  in  the 
Green  Isle— 

"A  Peeler 'd  swear  nliolo  throiiRh  &u  iron  rot" 

As  one  who  knows  what  Central  Criminal  CoiiTt  rriilma:  in,  we 
vonld  just  caution  some  colonels  (pai-ticularly  those  of  the 
Goards)  as  to  this  wholesale  and  uTesiwnsibIc  swearing  against 
some  of  their  men,  who  have  been  so  mucli  maligued  of  late  in 
one  of  tbe  so-called  society  jom'nals  ;  and  with  regard  to  provost- 
aetgeants,  we  hold  from  past  experience  that  it  is  equally 
nq^iBite  to  put  tJiem  on  oath. 

It  may  be  remembered  amid  the  \\Tangling  of  1879  over  the 
Kn,  tiiat  Mqor  O'Beime  proposed  an  amendment  in  the  case  of 
dnokenneBB,  tboronghly  proving  how  different  such  crime  was 
^  an  committed  on,  or  njf  duty,  particularly  aa  regards  commissioned 
I  officers,  what  an  nndue  severity  could  not  be  of  any  use.  In 
I  tliis  Government,  wc  are  glad  to  see,  baa  made  the  requisite  dis- 
'  tioction.  and  the  soldier  is  now  to  suffer  imprisonment,  or  la» 
I  jmniahiutnl,  and  fine  np  to  SX. 

The  administrators  of  the  army  and  navy,  from  H.B.H.  and 

\'iit.  Cbilders  to  the  JoniorLord  of  the  Admiralty,  bave  been 

Sciently  interfered  witii  in  tbe  exereiM  of  their  fonotiona  by 
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temperancej  chicory  palace,  tea-water,  and  anti-canteen  societies. 
Probably  the  zoedones,  hezodones,  phosphodones,  noedones,  ''  et 
hoc  genus  omne  "  will  come  to  the  charge  later  on. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  members  composing  these  cannot  {unlike 
the  Duke)  read  more  than  their  own  mother-tongue ;  otherwise 
they  would  find  from  the  work  of  Von  Bibra,  and  other  learned 
Germans,  such  as — 

"  Die  narkoti&chon  Geniismittel  und  der  Mensch," 

that  there  was  no  reason  for  stopping  Jack's  grog,  which  does  not 
of  necessity  lead  to  crime  and  breach  of  discipline.  They  call 
alcohol  poison,  either  diluted  or  undiluted,  which  is  manifestly 
untrue ;  for  it  is  proved  to  be  in  moderation  both  food  and  good 
food- 

We  said  on  a  former  occasion  that  it  was  difficult  to  convince 
the  civil  element  in  the  house,  when  it  had  once  taken  up  an 
idea,  such  as  the  branding,  flogging,  and  right  and  left-handed 
drummers,  in  the  service;  and  it  appears  that  the  military 
members  (who  are  certainly  the  best  judges)  know  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  propose  the  re-introduction  of  flogging  in  certain 
urgent  cases  even  on  active  sers'ice.  In  fact  the  ignorance  of  the 
subject  among  the  masses  is  invincible,  and  has  placed  the 
Government  in  a  dilemma.  No  one  who  has  not  actually  served 
in  the  army  appeal's  to  miderstand  that  it  is  only  the  blackguard 
who  is  likely  to  strike  his  sui)erior  officer,  or  commit  some  crime 
(for  which  in  the  llussian  or  French  armies  he  would  be  shot,* 
or  i-un  up  to  the  yai-d-arm  in  the  French  navy),  and  with  us 
would  have  inciured  the  punishment  of  flogging,  which  we 
ourselves  all  approve  of  in  the  case  of  a  garotter. 

Well,  the  fiat  has  ^*ow,  in  the  present  Bill,  gone  forth,  and 
flogging  being  absolutely  abolished,  as  we  hold  it  was  virtually 
by  the  one  of  1879,  Grim  Death  and  the  suggested  new  punish- 
ments reign  in  its  stead.  These,  drawn  from  Austrian  and 
American  ideas,  are  to  be  tried  for  the  space  of  a  year,  their 
utter  failure  being  as  apparent  to  most  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates,  as  their  value  as  a  substitute  far 
flogging  is  to  the  civilian  members  and  prophets  of  the  million, 
who  are  so  inclined  to  adopt  as  a  new  calling  that  of  extra 
militai'y  and  naval  tinkers. 

If  these  gentlemen  will  merely  refer  to  (n)  and  (b)  clause  6, 
section  2  of  the  present  Bill,  they  will  see  how  urgent  the 

ft 
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Becessit;  is,  which  rons  through  the  reasons  for  a  Bummary 
court-martial,  where  really  a  "  (Irum-head  "  is  to  be  composed  of 
three  or  even  of  only  two  officers,  in  case  of  a  gi'eat  crime.  One 
of  the  hardest  duties  of  a  general  on  active  service  is  to  enforce 
discipline,  an  end  obtained,  it  is  tme,  in  an  unprecedented 
manner  by  the  Germans  in  1870-71,  when  even  the  landwehr 
were  kept  iu  hand  like  the  regulars,  but  belonging  to  an  army, 
be  it  remembered,  where  "  Hobson's  choice  "•  is  not,  as  in  om-s, 
the  rule. 

When  the  Secretary  at  War,  Colonel  Stanley  (a  military 
expert),  went  so  far  as  he  did  in  1879  to  calm  the  civilian 
element,  and  accepted  crimes  involving  the  penalty  of  death  as 
flo^jng  crimes,  could  not  the  masses  of  the  people  and  that 
hypolketical  person,  the  icorkintt  man,  limit  his  interference  and 
be  sure  that  every  good  soldier  was  in  perfect  safety  as  far  ns 
flogging  went  from  the  date  of  his  enlistment.  We  will,  how- 
ever, go  BO  far  as  to  say  that  the  disgusting  exhibition  at  the 
triangle  needed  no  parade  any  more  than  the  carrying  out  of  a 
capital  sentence  in  the  present  day,  that  it  was  rather  an  insult 
than  Ba  example  to  the  men,  and  we  havo  seen  on  the  march,  in 
times  of  mucii  peril,  a  major  of  the  Eoyal  Horse  Brigade,  who 
doated  on  his  battery,  sensibly  affected  when,  on  a  Siinday 
afternoon,  obliged  to  carry  out  the  summary  court-martial 
leDtenofl  of  flogging.  Surely  this  is  proof  enough  of  the  extreme 
neeesnty  of  the  cose. 

It  ia  also  ordered  now  that  a  lance  non-commissioned  officer  is 
to  bn  reduced  by  a  court-martial,  not  by  the  commanding  officer. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  take  the  section  on  summary  punishment 
to^eces,  of  what  does  it  consist? 

(a.)  Putting  the  offender  in  irons ;  which  is  no  more  likely  to 
wmnd  either  his  limbs  or  his  amour  proprc,  than  for  the  iron 
to  mter  into  his  soul ;  in  fact,  no  worse  than  the  old  institution 
at  the  Btoefcs,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  we  are  not 
idnndng  too  rapidly  in  civiliBation. 

(b.)  Attaching  the  offender  to  a  cart,  waggon,  or  horse,  which 
■mmly  ^rmmrff  leading  as  dog  with  a  chain.  The  experiment  is 
BoiiOT  bat  has  been  adopted  before  by  the  Austrians,  and  at 
lanrt  tmee  in  our  own  cavalry,  when  a  trumpeter  would  not 
[  march  who  could  do  bo,  and  for  a  short  period  had  to  trot 
attached  to  a  trooper's  Btirmp. 

I     *  A  CunbridgQ  job-moster,  wlien  tbo  horM  nnt  tha  dooi  mart  go  ant  wxt, 
I  ud  DO  obotoe  Allowtd. 
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(c.)  Eequiring  the  oflfender  to  carry  more  than  his  kit.  On 
this  subject  the  late  Professor  Parkes  (who  knew  better  than 
most  men  what  was  right)  says : — 

"  The  British  soldier's  kit  and  armament  is  already  too  heavy, 
and  His  Royal  Highness  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  lighten  it. 
It,  therefore,  seems  going  against  reason  to  over-weight  him, 
although,  in  the  stereotyped  concluding  paragraph,  the  unfor- 
tunate army-surgeon,  with  the  broad  shoulders,  is  dragged  to 
the  front  as  usual,  and  any  ill  effects  that  may  arise  are  put  on 
these.  He  knows  everything  when  it  is  so  desired  by  Govern- 
ment. He  is  a  prophet !  If  anything  goes  wrong,  say  it  was 
he  I  The  Prussian  oberst's  power  to  give  fom-teen  days  in  a 
dark  room  or  cell  and  less  food  is  icithnut  appeal.  It  must  be  a 
matter  for  further  consideration  why  our  soldier  (who  does  not 
resign  his  citizenship  on  enlistment)  should  not,  like  his  fellow 
in  civil  life,  have  the  right  of  appeal  in  certain  cases.  Soldiers 
in  past  times  did  not  trouble  us  so  much  in  legislating  for  them, 
but  these  are  greatly  changed;  desertions,  which  were  much 
fewer  and  farther  between,  are  now,  like  other  crimes,  enor- 
mously multiplied,  conmion  to  the  bad  characters  and  jail-birds 
with  whom  many  of  '  our  boys '  associate." 

One  of  our  best  generals,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  has  already 
spoken  out  honestly  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  if  we  ask  the  opinion  of  others  equally  experienced  as  to 
value  of  different  soldiers,  their  crimes,  and  consequent  pimish- 
ments,  in  the  past  and  present,  that  nearly  all  of  them  will  with 
one  voice  reply, — 

"  We  have  drank  the  old  wine, 
And  we  have  drunk  the  new. 
And  the  old  ia  better!!!'* 


^i^ 


%xm^  Jisorganisatian. 


EvEST  newspaper  that  contained  the  extraordinary  document 
issued  at  the  commencement  of  April  1881  aa  a  General  Order 
from  the  War  Office,  as  fjiven  below,  headed  it  "  Army  Organi- 
sation." It  IB  considered  better  to  give  it  the  far  more  appro- 
priate title  that  heada  this  article — for  it  is  most  certainly 
disorganisation  of  the  army,  if  there  ever  was  disorganisation. 
It  is  disorganisation  from  beginning  to-  end. 

ABMY  ORGANISATION. 

The  following  General  Older  lias  been  issued  by  hie  Boyal  Highness 
the  Held  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief : — 

L  The  following  cbangea  in  the  organisation,  titles,  and  uniform  of 
tlis  raiments  of  the  intautry  of  tlie  line  nnd  militia,  having  been 
appnved,  are  promulgated  for  general  information.  When  not 
otherwise  stated,  they  will  come  into  effect  ou  the  1st  July  19131. 

U.  OrganuatUm. — The  Infantry  of  the  line  and  militia  will  In  futuro 
bs  orgftnbed  in  territorial  regimeuts,  each  of  four  battalions  for 
En^and,  Scotland,  and  Walea,  and  of  five  battalions  for  Ireland  ;  the 
lit  and  2ud  of  these  being  line  battalions,  and  the  remainder  militia. 
Ihsse  zflgimenta  will  bear  a  territorial  designation  corresponding  to 
tlie  loealities  with  which  they  are  connected  ;  and  the  words  "  regi- 
fflmtal  distrist"  will  in  future  he  used  in  place  of  "  sub-district " 
Utlwrto  sn^loyed. 

nL  In  those  regimental  districts  where  more  than  the  requisite 

molMr  of  miKtia  battalions  at  present  exist  the  supernumerary  bat- 

tsBsai  Trill  mBut  be  oonverted  into  artillery  or  engineers,  or  absorbed, 

^^^^^^HHHnttmBtances.     [n  those  where  only  one  exists  another 

^  mil  be  fonnea  as  soon  as  practicable. 

IV.  The  following  alteratioos  in  the  localisation  of  line  battalions 
will  take  place :— The  26th  uid  90th  will  be  localised  together  at 
Hunilton,  the  99th  and  64th  at  Donhester,  the  4asd  and  TSrd  at 
Pvrth,  the  48rd  and  62nd  at  Oxfind,  the  46th  and  98th  at  Derby,  tha 
S»rd  and  65tb  at  Shrewsbury,  the  Tlst  and  74th  at  Hamilton,  tha 
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72iid  and  78th  at  Fort  George,  the  75th  and  92nd  at  Aberdeen, 
the  87th  and  89th  at  Armagh,  the  88th  and  94th  at  Galway,  and  the 
91st  and  9drd  at  Stirlmg. 

V.  The  79th  will  be  locahsed  at  Inverness,  round  which  a  centre 
fresh  regimental  district  will  be  formed. 

VI.  Soldiers  serving  in  any  of  the  battalions  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 4,  previous  to  the  1st  of  July  1881,  will  not  be  liable  to  serve 
in  the  other  line  battalion  of  their  new  territorial  regiment  without 
their  own  consent. 

Vn.  In  addition  to  the  regiments  formed  out  of  the  existing  rifle 
battalions  of  the  line,  the  territorial  regiments  formed  out  of  2Gth 
and  90th  with  their  affiliated  militia  battahons,  and  the  88rd  and 
8Gth  with  tlieir  affiliated  militia  battahons,  will  become  Rifles. 

VIII.  Homnirs  and  Distinctions^ — All  distinctions,  mottoes,  badges, 
or  devices,  appearing  hitherto  in  the  Army  List  or  on  the  colours,  as 
borne  by  cither  of  the  line  battalions  of  a  territorial  regiment,  will  in 
future  be  borne  by  both  those  battalions.  Battalions  which  have  not 
hitherto  borne  a  special  device  will  adopt  a  national  badge  as  foUows : 
— English  regiments,  a  rose  ;  Scotch,  a  thistle ;  Irish,  a  shamrock ; 
Welsh,  a  dragon. 

IX.  Uniform, — With  the  exceptions  noted  in  paragraph  XIII.,  the 
uniform  of  all  the  battalions  of  a  territorial  regiment  will  be  the 
same.     The  title  of  the  regiment  will  be  shown  on  the  shoulder-strap. 

X.  The  facings  and  officers*  lace  of  territorial  regiments  will  bo 
the  same  for  all  regiments  belonging  to  the  same  county  (royal  and 
rifle  regiments  excepted),  and  will  be  as  follows: — English  (and 
Welsh)  regiments,  white ;  pattern,  rose.  Scotch  regiments,  yellow ; 
pattern,  thistle.     Irish  regiments,  green  ;  pattern,  shamrock. 

XI.  Royal  regiments  will  retain  blue  facings,  wearing  the  national 
lace.  The  black  line  will  be  maintained  in  the  lace  of  territorial 
regiments  any  of  whoso  battalions  are  now  authorised  to  wear  it. 

XII.  The  following  regiments,  in  addition  to  tliose  already  wearing 
the  kilt,  will  adopt  it,  viz.,  the  72nd,  78rd,  75th,  and  91st.  All  other 
Scotch  regiments  will  wear  trews  and  the  Higliknd  jacket. 

XIII.  Militia  battalions  will  wear  an  *'  M  "  on  the  shoulder-strap 
above  the  title  of  the  temtorial  regiment.  Scotch  militia  battafions 
belonging  to  a  regiment  whose  line  battalions  are  kilted  will,  instead 
of  the  kilt,  wear  trews  of  the  same  tartan.  The  Boyal  Aberdeenshire 
and  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  Militia  will,  however,  continae  to 
wear  the  kilt. 

XrV.  Accompanying  report  shows  the  precedence,  compositiont 
title,  and  uniform  of  the  new  territorial  regiments, 

XV.  The  changes  of  uniform  for  battalions  which  become  eUliflr 
kilted  or  Rifles  will  eome  into  effect  both  for  oflScers  and  men  on  ilw 
Ist  of  April  1882,  with  the  exception  of  the  78rd  Begiment,  wbUk 
will  adopt  ita  new  uniform  on  the  let  of  July  1881.    Offloen  ji&iSaig 
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these  battalions  will,  prcvioas   to  the  change,  ouly  bo  requbrcd  to 
appear  in  undress  uuifoim. 

XVI.  Changes  of  faciugs  and  alterations  in  badges  (for  battalions 
in  which  these  aud  the  officers'  locc  ouly  are  changed)  will  come  into 
effect,  both  for  the  lino  and  the  militia,  as  regards  the  men,  on  the 
Ist  of  July  1881.  Officers  newly  appointed  to  these  battalions  will  at 
ouce  provide  themselves  with  unifoi'm  in  accordance  with  these 
imtructions,  and  otbcr  officers  in  them  as  they  may  require  to  replace 
that  now  in  possession. 

XVII.  Paragraphs  15  and  10  will  not  apply  to  the  militia  battalions 
of  those  rcguneiitnl  districts  where  their  number  at  present  exceeds 
two  iu  England  aud  three  in  Ireland.  In  these  cases  the  militia 
bsttahons  will  continue  to  wear  their  present  uniform  pending  farther 
instructions. 

By  command, 

G.  H.  Eluge,  A.G. 

The  following  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  territorial  regiments  in 
their  order  of  precedence  with  tbcLr  composition,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  regimental  district,  and  uniforms : — 

Trk  Lutsixx  REaiMEiTT  (RoriL  Scuts). — lat  BatUlion,  lat  Foot ;  Sail  Bitttnlion, 
In  Foot ;  3rd  BBttalion,  Edinbtu^fh  Light  Inraatrf  Militia ;  4t1i  Battalion  (not  ;et 
loniHd}.   Dlitrict,  Qlencoras  ;  colour,  ncarlot :  [acingH,  bluo  ;  jiattorn  u(  Uca,  thistlo. 

Tn  KarAi.  Weit  Scebet  RKoiMKyr  (Tiie  Qubkx'b}. — Ist  Battuliaa,  2nd  Fool; 
tnd  BaltsUan,  2iid  Foot ;  8rd  Battalion,  Sod  Royal  Surro;  Militia;  4th  Battalion 
(not  JBl  f ormad).     Gnildford;  Bcorlgt ;  bluo  ;  rose. 

Tkm  Kestiib  REoinsT  (Tub  BL-rra).— 1st  Battalion,  8rd  Foot ;  2ad  Battalion, 
Srd  Foot;  8rd  BtOUlion,  East  Ksat  Militia;  4th  Battalion,  East  Kont  Uilitio. 
ContaAorj  ;  •Ckrlet ;  white  ;  roia. 

TU  BoTAL  Lascaitek  REoixsn  (Enta's  Own).— Ixt  Battalion,  4th  Foot ;  2Qd 
Battalion,  4tli  Foot ;  Ard  Battalion,  lit  Royal  Loncuahiro  Jlilitia ;  4tli  Battalion,  lit 
Boyal IiMKHhira  Militia.    Lancantor;  icarlot;  blue;  rone. 

TxM  Ka>nioxBEBi.AKD  FnBiuBBS. — lit  Battalion,  uth  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  Gth 
foot;  Sid  BaltoUon,  NorthDmberlond  JJilitia;  4tli  Battalion  (not  jet  formed). 
X«««Mtl« ;  Moilat ;  «hft« ;  rose. 

Tn  BOTAL  WABWicnHiKB  RuiXRVT.— 1st  Battalion,  Gth  Foot ;  2iid  Battalion, 
•Ih  Foot ;  Sid  BatUlion,  lit  Warwick  MiUtia ;  ith  BatUlion,  2nd  Warwick  Militia. 


tm  Otrr  O*  Lokdox  REolXurr  (Rotu,  Fdiilibb9).— Ist  Battalion,  7tli  Foot ; 
kd.B|ttsUen, 7Ui  Foot;  Srd  B>tuUoa,8rd  MiOdletax  Militia;  4tii  Battalion, 4th 
INBiMX  XOUt,    Hewulow ;  scarlet ;  bine  ;  n»e. 

TW  l^WWK.  Kmamarr  (The  Kua'i}.— lit  Battalion,  Sth  Foot;  Zod 
^^■■Wntoot ;  Srd  Bnltalion.  !nd  Rojol  Lancashire ;  4tli  Battalion,  Snd 
^^^iBnfHFft.    WarringtuD -,  nc-nrlst;  bine;  rose. 

Tl»  NoBrcit.iC  RBauiE^.— 1st  Battdlon,Mh  Foot;  Snd  Battalion, Dth  Foot ;  Srd 
BstiaUon,  Ist  Norfolk  MUitia;  4tli  Battalion,  2nd  Horfolk  Mllttla.  Tamonth; 
■FaHM ;  whlto  ;  ro»e. 

TitB  LnicuLXBBiEE  ItBQiue^iT.— lat  BattoUon,  10th  Foot;   Snd  Battalion,  10th 
Past;  Hrd  lUitulion.  Rnyal  North  LinMlBstilrs  MfflUa ;  4th  BattoUon,  Bojsl  Boath 
Usooln  MilitiA.     linoola  ;  tcarlet ;  wllit*;  too*. 
— -Jm, . nrrffl^mir  BKumnb— lot  BrttaHon,  Uth  Foot;  9nd  BatUSBo,  llth 
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Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  2n(l  Devon  Militia;  4tb  Battalion,  Ist  Devon  Militia.    Exeter; 
scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  Suffolk  Regimest.— 1st  Battalion,  12th  Foot;  2n(l  Battalion,  12th  Foot; 
3rcl  Battalion,  West  Suffolk  Militia;  4th  Battalion,  Cambridge  Militia.  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

Tub  Somerhrtshike  Regiment  (Prince  Alhert's  Ltgiit  Infantry).  —  1st 
Battalion,  13th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  13th  Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  let  Somerset  Militia; 
4th  Battalion,  2nd  Somerset  Militia.     Taunton  ;  scarlet ;  blue  ;  rose. 

The  Webt  Yorksihre  Regiment  (Prince  of  Wales's  Own). — 1st  Battalion. 
14th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  14th  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  4th  West  York  Militia;  4th 
Battalion  (not  yet  fonnod).     York  ;  scarlet ;  whito  ;  rose. 

The  East  Yorkshire  Regiment. — 1st  Battalion,  15th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  15th 
Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  East  York  Militia  ;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed).  Boverloy ; 
scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  Bedfordshire  Regiment. — Ist  Battalion,  10th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  IHtli 
Foot;  3rd  and  4th  Battalions,  Huntingdon  Mihtia,*  Bedford  Militia,  Hortfonl  Militia. 
Bedford ;  scarlet ;  whito  ;  rose. 

The  LEiCESTERHinRE  Regiment. — 1st  Battalion.  17th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  17th 
Foot ;  3rd  Battalion.  Leicestershire  Militia ;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed;. 
Leicester ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  Roval  Irish  Regiment. — 1st  Battalion.  18th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  18th 
Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  Wexford  Militia;  4th  Battalion,  Xorth  Tipperary  Militia ;  5th 
Battalion,  Edikenny  Militia.     Clonmel ;  scarlet :  blue  ;  shamrock. 

The  North  Yorksihre  Regiment  (Princess  of  Wales's  Own). — Ist  Battalion, 
19th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  ll>th  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  Xorth  York  Militia;  4th 
Battalion  (not  yet  formed).     Richmond  ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  Lancashire  Fusilier:). — 1st  Battalion,  20th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  20th 
Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  7th  Royal  Lancashire  Militia ;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed). 
Bury ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  Royal  i^nrvA  FrsiLiERS.— 1st  BattaHon,  21  st  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  21st 
Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  Scottish  Borderers  Mihtia ;  4th  Battalion,  Ayr  and  Wigtown 
Militia.     Ayr ;  scarlet ;  blue  ;  thistle. 

Tun  Cheshire  REtiiMENT.— 1st  Battalion.  22nd  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  22nd  Foot; 
3rd  Battalion,  1st  Royal  Cheshire  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  2nd  Royal  Cheshire  Militia. 
Chester ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  Royal  Welsh  Fistliers.— 1st  Battalion.  23rd  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  23nl 
Foot ;  3rd  and  4th  Battalions,  Royal  Flint  Mihtia,*  Royal  Denbigh  and  Merioneth 
Militia,  Royal  Carnarvon  Mihtia.     Wrexham  :  scarlet ;  blao ;  rose. 

The  Sorm  Wales  Borderers.— 1st  Battalion,  24th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  24th 
Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  Royal  South  Wales  Borderers  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  Hereford 
MiUtio.     Brecon ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  York  Regiment  (Kinc/s  <!>wn  Borderers). — 1st  Battalion,  25tli  Foot; 
2nd  Battalion,  25th  Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  5th  West  York  Militia ;  4th  BatUtion,  Sad 
West  York  Militia.    York ;  rcarlot ;  blao ;  rose. 

The  Scotch  Kifleb  (Cameronjans).— 1st  Battalion,  26th' Foot;  2iid  BatUliim, 
90th  Foot ;  8rd  Battalion,  2nd  Royal  Lanark  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  2nd  Royil 
Lanark  Militia.    Hamilton:  green;  dark  green. 

Thb  Rotal  IKM8K1LU50  FusiLiKBS.— Ist  Battolion,  27th  Foot ;  9nd  BattiliflBi 
108th  Foot;  8rd,  4th,  and  5th  BaUalions,  Fennonagh  Militia,*  Royal  TyroM MUttSOi 
Londonderry  Uilitia,  Donegal  Militia.    Omagh ;  scarlet ;  bhie ;  sliamroek. 

Ths  OLOCCBSTBBsmBB  Rboixext.— 1  st  Battollon,  28th  Foot;  2nd  BattaliaB,6iil 
Foot;  8id  Battalion,  Royal  South  Gkmcebterahlre  Militia;  4th  Battaa<m,  Boytf 
North  OlonoestenhupB  Militia.    Brieioi    aoarlet ;  white ;  roMu 
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Tin  WtM 
FQi>t:  nnl  Battalion,  Woi 
scarlet ;  wUitc  ;  rose. 

The  Weit  Li!cca«hire  REnniE:cT.— lut  Battalion,  30tli  Foot;  Snd  BattalioD, 
SEKhFootli;  3r<l  BiiltalJon,  .Ith  Rajiil  LaDcaBhiro  Mititin ;  4th  Battsliun  (not  7et 
fanned).    Burnley;  s>;Brlet;  wliite:  rone. 

Tni  Eiirr  Hvhukx  aECiuBsr— lat  Battalion,  SIM  Foot ;  Sod  Battalion,  70th 
Font;  3ril  Bntlulion,  Int  Royal  Surrey  Militia;  4th  Baltulioa.  3rd  Royal  Surrey 
Militia.     Eingxton;  soarlet ;  white;  roue. 

Tub  DtiKG  of  Cuinwall's  LdGiiT  Iktajctbv. — Int  Battalion,  32n(l  Foot;  2nd 
Battalion.  4tSlh  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  Royal  Cornwall  Ran);eri)  Militia;  4tli  Battalian 
(D'it  yet  tormed).    Bodmin;  ncarlett  vhito  ;  rone. 

The  IIautax  Rboimbztt  (Dcke  op  WBLLiNUTon'i). — lat  Battalion,  33rd  Foot ; 
'.!ad  BotUlioD.  Tilth  Foot ;  3rd  Battalion.  ISth  West  York  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  Cth 
Wnt  Vork  Uilitio.     Halifax;  scarlet;  whito  ;  rose. 

The  Ccsbehi.ahI)  Reoimbst.— Int  Battalion,  84th  Foot ;  2nd  BaltaHon,  Siith 
Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  Royal  Cnmhorlnnd  Militia  ;  4th  Battalion,  Royal  Wuatmoroland 
Jlilitia.     Carlisle  ;  Hcorlet ;  whito  ;  rose. 

Tbk  Rotal  SriiBK  Reoiuest.— 1st  Battalion,  33th  Foot ;  2ad  Battalion,  107th 
Foot :  3rd  Battalion,  Rojal  Sunnoi  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  Royal  Snnsez  Militia 
Chichoiter  ;  ncarlct ;  blue  ;  rone. 

Tkb  HAW-aniKE  RBoraEKT.— Int  BattalioQ,37th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion.  G7th  Foot ; 
Srd  Battalion,  Hampshire  Militia;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed).  Wincheater ;;. 
■earlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  Sowca  STArroaDSitniB  IteGiHeNT. — 1st  Battalion,  38th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion> 
80th  Foot;  Srd  Battalion,  1st  StnlTord  Militia;  4th  Battalion,  Ist  Stafford  Militia. 
Uehfleld  ;  icarlet ;  wliite  ;  rose. 

To*  DoBaanHiKB  Bbombnt. — Ut  Battalion,  39th  Foot;  3Dd  Battalion,  &4tb 
Teot;  Srd  Battalion,  Doraot  Militia  :  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed).  Dorchester; 
aaarlat;  white;  rasa. 

1^1  SoiTTH  LoncAiBiBE  RE()i]iB:rr  (Prin<-b  of  Wales'  Vnll'xtsbbii). — 1st 
Battalian,  40th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  Mni  Foot ;  3rd  BatMlion,  4th  Royat  Lancaehir« 
XDlUa ;  4th  Battalion  (not  ^et  formed).     Warrin^on ;  acarlot ;  white  ;  rose. 

Tkb  Wbus  RBoiMBm.— lat  Battalion,  41st  Foot ;  2nd  Batulion,  OlKh  Foot ;  Srd 
BUtalioo,  Royal  Glamorgan  Militia;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  tonned).  Cardiff; 
Mulrt ;  wUta ;  roia. 

nn   HoTUi   Hl«Bi.ABnBBa   (BI.ACE   Watch). — lat  Battalion.  4Snd   Foot;   2nd 
'   l,7frdFoot;  Srd  Battalian,  Royal  Perth  Militia;  4th  Battalion,  Higbluml 
~k    Perth;  scarlet;  blue;  thistle. 

bB  OzKtttMBtKB  LiouT  brAxnr.— 1st  Battalion,  43rd  Foot;  2nd  Battalion, 
BfaaVoot;  Srd  Battalion,  Bneka  HilitU ;  4th  Battahon,  Oxford  Militia.  Oiford ; 
MBtot;  whits;  rose. 

Tkb  Kmbx  RieiifBin-.—lit  Battalion,  44th  Foot ;  Snd  Battalion,  SCth  Foot ;  8i4 
SottaLion.  &<«ei  (Riilos)  Militia;  4th  BattaUon,  West  Essex  Militia.  Warley 
•earlel ;  white  ;  roue. 

TtiB  DEKBraniBB  ReoixKirr  (.SaEXWDon  Fobbitbbb). — lit  Battalian,  4Sth  Foot ;  - 
Sad  Battalion.  9Jth  Foot ;  3rd  and  4th  Battalion*,  Sod  Derby  Militia,*  Notthi^taou 
MiUtia,  and  Ist  Derby  Militia.     Derby;  aosrlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

Tub  Xorth  LA^cUAnutne  RaoniBn. — let  BattBlien,  47th  Foot;  Sbd  Battaliov,- 
»ln  Foot ;  Srd  Battalion,  3rd  Roykl  I^neaahlr*  Mtlitia;  4th  BattaUon,  Srd  Bojal 
"«  Militia.     Preston;   Bewlrt;  wUtoinuM. 

Tm  NoitrBAKFToNsniBB   RmcKlRK— lit  BBttaUon,  Uth  Foot;   Ind  BittalloB, 
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58th  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  Northampton  and  Rutland  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  North- 
ampton and  Rutland  Militia.     Northampton ;  scarlet ;  white ;  roso. 

The  Berkshire  RsaiMENT  (Princess  Ciiarlottb  op  Wales's). — Ist  Battalion, 
49th  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  GCth  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  Royal  BorkB  Militia  ;  4th  Bat- 
talion (not  yet  f ormod).     Reading; ;  scarlet ;  white ;  rose. 

The  Rotal  West  Kent  Regiment  (Queen's  Own). — Ist  Battalion,  50th  Foot; 
2nd  Battalion,  i)7th  Foot ;  8rd  BaUalion,  West  Kent  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  West 
Kent  Militia.     Maidstone  ;  scarlet ;  blue ;  roso. 

The  South  Yorksiure  Regiment  (Kino's  Own  Liout  Ixfantet). — 1st  Bat- 
talion, 5lRt  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  105th  Foot ;  Srd  Battalion,  Ist  West  York  Militia ; 
4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed).     Pontefract ;  scarlet ;  blue ;  rose. 

The  Shropshire  Reuiment  (King's  Light  Infantry). — let  Battalion,  53rd 
Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  85th  Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  Shropshire  Militia ;  4th  Battalion, 
Montgomery  Militia.     Shrewsbury ;  scarlet ;  blue  ;  roso. 

The  Middlesex  Regiment  (Duke  of  Camuiudge's  Own). — 1st  Battalion,  57th 
Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  77th  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  Royal  Elthome  Militia;  4th  Bat- 
talion, Royal  Eaflt  Middlesex  Militia.     Ilounslow ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps. f — Ist  Battalion,  GOth  Foot;  2nd  Battalion, 
fiOth  Foot ;  8rd  Battalion,  tiOth  Foot ;  4th  Battalion,  GOth  Foot.  Winchester ;  green ; 
scarlet. 

The  Wiltshire  Regiment  (Duke  of  EoiNBrROH's). — 1st  Battalion,  G2nd  Foot ; 
2nd  Battalion,  OlHh  Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  Royal  Wiltshire  Militia ;  4th  Battalion  (not 
yet  formed).     Derizos ;  scarlet ;  white ;  roso. 

The  Manchester  Regiment. — 1st  Battalion,  G3rd  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  96th 
Foot ;  Srd  Battalion,  Gtli  Royal  Lancashire  Militia ;  4th  Battalion,  Gth  Royal  Lan- 
cashire Militia.     Ashton-under-Lyne ;  scarlet ;  white  ;  rose. 

The  South  Staffordshire  Regiment  (Prince  of  Walbs^s). — 1st  Battalion, 
G4th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  i)8th  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  2nd  StafTord  Militia;  4th  Bat- 
talion, 3rd  Stafford  Militia.    Lichfield;  scarlet;  white;  rose. 

The  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment. — Ist  Battalion,  G5th  Foot;  2nd  Battalion, 
84th  Foot ;  3rd  Battalion,  Srd  West  York  Militia  ;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed). 
Pontefract;  scarlet;  white;  rose. 

The  Durham  Light  Infantet. — 1st  Battalion,  G8thFoot;  2nd  Battalion,  100th 
Foot;  Srd  Battalion,  1st  Durham  Militia;  4th  Battalion,  2nd  Durham  Militia.  Sim- 
derland ;  scarlet ;  white ;  rose. 

The  Highland  Light  Ineantrt. — 1st  Battalion,  71st  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  74th 
Foot;  Srd  Battalion,  1st  Royal  Lanark  Militia;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed). 
Hamilton;  scarlet;  yellow;  thistle. 

The  Seaforth  Highlanders. — 1st  Battalion,  72nd  Foot ;  2nd  Battalion,  TSlih 
Foot ;  Srd  Battalion,  Highland  (Rifle)  Militia ;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  formed).  Fort 
George ;  scarlet ;  yellow ;  thistle. 

The  Qordon  Hioulandbrs. — 1st  Battalion,  7oth  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  Mid 
Foot ;  Srd  Battalion,  Royal  Aberdeenshire  Militia ;  4th  Battalion  (not  yet  fonowdji 
Aberdeen;  scarlet;  yellow;  thistle. 

The  Queen's  Own  Cambson  Highlandeba.J — 1st  Battalion,  79th  Foot;  2ad 
Battalion,  Highland  (Light  Infantry)  Militia.    Inremess ;  scarlet;  blue ;  thUtls. 

Thb  Rotal  Irish  Rifles.— Ist  Battalion,  83rd  Foot;  2nd  Battalion,  86th  FM; 
.3rd  BattaUou,  Royal  North  Down  Militia;  4th  BatUUon,  Antrim  MilltU;  fith  Bat- 
talion, Royal  South  Down  Militia.    Belfast ;  green ;  Ught  green. 

Thi  Rotal  Ibish  Fusiuers  (Pbdicbm  Vioioiia*8>— Ist  Battalion,  87tli  Fool; 
2nd  Battalion,  80th  Foot ;  Srd,  4th,  and  6th  BattalioUs  Armagh  lOttllo,*  OftfMl 

*  A  fBrther  Older  wffl  shortly  be  IseneditfingdsllnttelytlieaiiangMnwti  to  bo 
wtth  n«aid  to  these  UiUtIa  batltflaaa. 
t  Four  battalions,  all  regnlan. 
Onlj  two  batlidloBe,  one  Una  and  one  T'^'t**^ 
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3Ifliii«,   Ltnith  Militia,  anil  JIonjighaD  Militia.    Armiigh;  icnrlot;    bine;    ahiun- 

Thb  CiKmArafrr  Ruioebi.— Int  BattalioD.  KHtli  Foatt;  2ad  Battalion,  tilth 
Foot;  3rd,  4111,  and  i>t1i  Bnttiilionii,  Soath  Ma^a  Militia,*  Uatway  Militia,  Ros- 
common JEilitia,  Loilrim  Militia,  North  Mayo  Militia.  Galvay;  scarlet;  green; 
thamrock. 

The  £>L.TiiEBLasD  ASD  Akotll  IIiohi^sdebs  (Pkince**  Louise'b). — 1st  Bat- 
talion.Olit  Foot;  ~'nd  Battalion,  !)3rd  Foot;  3rd  Battalion,  Renfrow  Militia;  4th 
Battalion  (not  yet  fonaod).     Stirling ;  acurlot ;  yatloir  ;  thistls. 

Toe  PaixcE  of  Wjilks's  Rotal  Casadiav  Beoixent. — 1st  Bnttallon,  100th 
Fool;  ^nd  BattaUon,  109th  Pool;  3rd,  Ith,  and  Trth  Battalions,  Royal  Longford 
Militia,*  King'*  Connty  Militia,  Qooon's  County  Slllitia,  Wostmeath  Militia,  Royal 
M«ath  Militia.     Birr ;  scarlet ;  liluo  ;  ihamrock. 

The  Rotal  Musstbk  Fl'sileeiis. — lat  Battalion,  lOlst  Foot;  3nd  Battalion, 
KMth  Foot ;  3rd,  4tli,  and  Jth  Bnttalionn,  South  Cork  Militia,*  Clare  Militia,  Kerry 
Militia,  North  Cork  Militia,  Royal  Limerick  County  Militia.  Traloo ;  scarlst ;  blue ; 
shamrock. 

Tbb  Rotal  Dcdli!(  Fcsiukkb.— tut  Battalion,  W2aA  Foot ;  and  Battalion,  103rd 
Foot :  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  Battalions,  Carlow  MilKia,*  Kildure  Militia,  Royal  Dablin 
City  Militia,  Dublin  Connt;  Militia.    Naas;  scarlot;  blue;  ahainrook. 

Tbk  Ritlk  BRiaADB  (Pbixce  CinraoBT'B  OwxJ.^lit,  i'nci,  3rd,  and  4th  Battalions 
BiSe  Briftade.    Winehsster ;  green ;  black. 

The  foliowing  arraugeinents  are  mode  us  to  the  tartana  of 
Highland  RegimeutB : — 

Knaaa  Rsoiiaacn. — The  Royal  IIlgfalaDdorR  (Black  Wateh),  as  at  present;  tha 
SMfnrth  HigUandars,  Mackenzie  tartan;  the  (iordon  Iligblanders,  the  QordOD 
tartan;  tb*  Qaran's  Own  Cameron  UiKfalandora,  as  at  prcnont ;  and  the  Sutherland 
aid  Algjll  Highlanders  (Princess  Louiia'a),  as  at  prsitont  worn  by  the  !)3rd. 

Tbkwi  RBoiman.— The  Lothian  Rogimeat  (Royal  Scots),  the  Royal  Scots 
~  "'  I,  and  tha  Seotch  Blfles,  black,  blue,  and  groou  tartan  -,  and  the  Highland 
It  Infantrj  aa  at  preaent  worn  by  the  7Ist. 


H  >-lIan  of  the  bd  lllililliiini  and  Boral  Iiomlaa  ULlltls  will  Jala  tha  King's 

teia;  man  of  tlie  Una's  Own  Boral  Towsi  Hamleti  mad  Qnasii's  Own  Uojsl 

Toww^tMaKilllla  will  Join  tha  BlfleBilCBda.   Ths  (wo  lost  reelmeuta  will  shortly  adop* 

It  is  propoBed  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  proposed  changes 
given  above  as  they  are  piusented  to  ub,  without  prejudice,  hnt 
vitb  the  8ini;ere  hope  that  dome  at  least  of  the  miserahle  sabsti 
tnt«s  for  what  has  existed,  in  some  cases  for  centuries,  may  be 
abandoned  before  it  is  too  late. 

Paragraph  I.  informs  ua  that  "  the  following  changes  in  the 
organisation,  titles,  and  uniforms  of  the  regiments  of  the  in- 
fantry of  tiic  line  and  militia  having  been  approred,  'will  come 
into  operation  ou  the  1st  July  1861." 

Approved— by  whom  ?    If  the  Queen  has  approved  of  them  no 
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soldier  "will  say  a  word,  although  they  may  deeply  regret  the 
bad  advice  that  has  been  given  to  Her  Majesty;  but  if  they 
have  simply  been  approved  of  by  anyone  else,  soldiers  say  that 
no  one  else  has  a  right  to  do  so.  The  regiments  of  infantry  of 
the  line  are  the  Queen's  regiments,  and  ought  not  to  be  meddled 
with  by  any  one  without  Her  Eoyal  Warrant.  Who  else  has 
dared  to  approve  this  general  order  ?  If  the  Queen,  this  para- 
graph should  have  said  so ;  it  should  have  stated  '*  having  been 
approved  by  the  Queen,"  and  not  left  the  supposition  in  men's 
minds  that  it  has  only  been  approved  of  by  Mr.  Childers,  or 
some  person  of  that  sort. 

Anotlier  question.  Do  not  changes  in  the  organisation,  titles, 
and  uniforms  imply  disorganisation  ?  They  certainly  do  to  any 
one  out  of  that  cm-sc  of  the  army,  the  War  Office. 

But  it  is  when  Paragraph  YIII.  is  reached  that  the  most 
astounding  absurdities  are  promulgated,  informing  the  army  that 
because  one  of  the  existing  regiments  that  is  to  be  mashed  up 
with  another  regiment,  like  potatoes,  or  blended  like  whisky, 
has  a  certain  honour  or  distinction,  the  other  is  to  bear  the 
same ;  so  that  the  effect  will  be  that  it  will  be  simply  impos- 
sible to  know  whether  a  certain  regiment — ^pardon,  battalion — 
was  present  at  a  certain  action  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  not 
bearing  a  name  on  its  colom*s,  if  it  has  any,  that  was  fought 
before  it  was  raised  !  This  being  so,  why  should  not  the  8rd 
and  4th  battalions  of  these  wretched  patched-up  regiments  bear 
the  honour  as  well  as  the  battalion  that  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  they  ?  As  an  illustration,  take  the  new  regiment  to  be 
called  "  The  Duke  of  Comwall's  Light  Infantry,"  the  2nd  bat- 
talion of  which  is  to  be  formed  from  the  46th  South  DeYonshire 
and  the  1st  from  the  32nd  Cornwall  Light  Infantry.  The  latter 
bear  "Waterloo"  on  their  colours;  under  the  proposed  scheme 
the  46th  are  to  bear  it  also,  although  they  may  have  been  a 
thousand  miles  off  when  Waterloo  was  fought ;  then  why  should 
not  the  proposed  3rd  and  4th  battalions,  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Bangers  Militia,  and  the  one  "  not  yet  formed,"  also  bear  it  ? 
The  8rd  battalion  or  Boyal  Cornwall  Bangers  Militia  are 
certainly  as  much  entitled  to  the  honour  as  the  46ih  Sonfh 
Devonshire ;  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason  why 
Waterloo  should  not  be  borne  on  the  new  colours  of  all  the  new- 
fangled regiments. 

Again,  why  should  the  46th  share  the  honour  and  g^OKj 
gained  by  the  82nd  at  Locknow  during  the  Indian  Mutiiqr?  lAj 
on  earth  should  it  be  entitled  to  bear  "Lncknow,"  or  be  turned 
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into  Light  Infantry?  or  why  on  earth  should  the  32ncl  be 
entitled  to  bear  "  Sevastopol  "  when  it  was  in  India  during  the 
aiege?    It  ia  really  too  absurd  and  prepostei-ous. 

Again,  the  35tli  and  107tb  are  to  share  "  Maida "  between 
them.  CouBidering  tliat  the  107th  was  not  in  existence  when 
the  Battle  of  Maida  was  fought,  it  is  ridiculous  that  it  should 
bear  such  a  name.  Perhaps,  however,  the  wiseacres  who 
invented  this  preposterous  scheme  did  not  know  when  Maida 
took  place.    It  certainly  looks  like  it. 

However,  the  SSth  cnn  congratulate  itself  that  it  is  about  the 
only  regiment  which  baa  not  hoA  a  new-fangled  name  attached 
to  it ;  but  the  SSth  disappears  from  the  Army  List  all  the  same, 
after  an  csistonce  of  180  years. 

The  S'lth  bears  the  "  laui'el  WTeath  "  for  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  army  after  Fontenoy ;  but  by  this  absurd  conglomeration 
of  regiments,  the  55tli  is  to  wear  it  also.  Would  the  knowing 
War  Office  clerk  who  pitchforked  these  two  regiments  together 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  55th  was  not  raisetl  until  1766? 
Perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  know  when  Fontenoy  was  fought. 

For  what  reason  is  the  65th  to  bear  the  record  of  the 
Peninsula  ?  or  what  can  the  34th  have  to  do  with  the  55th'B 
dragon?  or  why  should  both  regiments  be  deprived  of  their 
facings.  The  34th  have  worn  yellow  for  179  years,  and  the  55th 
green  for  114  years.  Did  the  clever  War  Office  clerk,  above 
referred  to,  know  this  when  he  thought  white  the  most  suitable 
colour  for  both  ? 

This  matter  of  uniform  brings  us  to  paragraph  9,  in  which  we 
read  the  astounding  information  that  "the  title  of  the  regiment 
will  be  shown  on  the  shoulder-strap."  With  all  deference  to  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  War  Office  clerk,  it  is  submitted  that 
this  proposition  is  perfectly  impracticable  ;  it  is  all  but  impossible- 
to  show  the  title  of  a  single  regiment,  as  given  above,  on  the 
ahonlder-str&p.  But  when  we  come  to  anything  like — to  take  the 
lint  that  come — "The  Boyal  West  Surrey  Regiment  (The 
Queen's),"  or  "  The  Boyal  Lancaster  Begiment  (King's  Own),"  it 
mnnot  be  done,  nnless  in  such  small  letters  as  to  be  undecipher- 
ahle  by  ordinary  eyes.  Perhaps  it  means  that  only  the  first 
letters  of  each  word  are  to  be  shown,  but  even  that  would  take  & 
good  deal  of  room  on  a  shoulder-strap,  and  be  perfectly  incom- 
preheu»ible  to  anyona  if  they  were.  Is  it  possible  that  even  » 
Wur  Office  clerk  would  know  that  a  soldier  belonged  to  "  The 
Boyal  West  Surrey  Begiment  (The  Qoeen's)."  if  he  aav 
i^Wj^-RLf/j."  uu  his  Bhoalder-Btrap  ?  and  even  if  ha,  in  his 
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superior  wisdom  knew  all  about  it,  it  is  certain  that  no  soldier 
wouW,  and  perfectly  certain  that  no  officer  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize a  man  of  any  regiment  but  his  own,  and  that  may  be  difficult 
should  two  regiments  bear  the  same  letters,  which  is  not 
improbable. 

How  the  militia  are  to  cram  an  additional  M  on  their 
shoulder-strap  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  job,  and 
most  people  would  think  they  had  enough  letters  already, 
without  mixing  up  the  alphabet  further. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  idea  of  doing  away  with  the 
numbers  of  regiments  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  too 
silly  to  work.  Every  institution  that  contains  many  must  be 
numbered  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  No  doubt  this  ridiculous 
plan  will  be  carried  out,  because  it  does  away  with  the  old 
numbers,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  by  the  powers  that  be. 
The  fact  that  these  old  numbers  were  settled  after  much 
thought,  by  the  Eoyal  Warrant  of  Ist  July  1751,  is  enough  to 
condemn  the  system.  Any  institution  130  years  old  must  not 
be  suffered  to  continue  and  must  be  wrong,  and  is  wrong  in  the 
eyes  of  the  dreadful  people  who  now  have  the  regiments  of  the 
British  army  to  play  with  and  destroy. 

It  is  curious  that,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  the  1st  of  July  is 
mentioned  as  the  date  on  which  these  miserable  alterations  in 
**  the  organisation,  titles,  and  uniforms,  of  the  infantry  of  the 
line  "  are  to  **  come  into  effect."  King  George  II.  little  thought 
that  his  Eoyal  Warrant  would  be  tm-ned  topsy-turvy  by  the  War 
Office  on  1st  July  1881.  He  acted  on  the  advice  of  soldiers,  as 
did  King  William  III.  in  1694,  Queen  Anne  in  171S,  and  King 
George  1.  in  1715. 

Gannon  says,  "  The  numerical  titles  of  regiments,  as  fixed  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  Oeneral 
Officers,  above  alluded  to,  were  confirmed  by  the  Boyal  Warrant 
issued  by  authority  of  King  George  II.,  dated  1st  July  1761." 

And  so  it  happened  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  number  the 
regiments  of  the  army  in  1751,  as  it  was  found  so  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  or  to  decide  the  question  of 
precedence  continually  arising  amongst  their  colonels  whoee 
names  they  bore. 

And  it  will  be  necessary  to  number  them  again  before  loii|^ 
it  is  impossible  to  oarry  on  the  work  of  a  regiment  withoot  itai 
having  a  number — the  only  fear  is  that  they  will  be  r«-niimberad* 
Every  body  of  men  is  numbered  or  Iettered»  or  known  Iqr  maU0 
such  simple  plan.    Even  the  police  are  lettered,  aod»  bal  ft 
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short  time  ago,  it  was  even  fouiw)  necessary  to  re-number  the 
Tolunteer  regiments.  Everything  is  numbered  of  which  there 
are  many — the  carriages  of  a  railway,  the  cabs  of  Loudou,  the 
bouses  in  the  street. 

What  the  objection  is  to  continuing  the  old  numbers  of  regi- 
mcats  is  a  mystery  to  soldiers,  but  so  is  the  whole  scheme,  whicli, 
as  a  noble  lord  said  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Peers,  "  might 
have  been  concocted  in  Bedlam,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  He 
was  perfectly  right.  Will  it  add  a  man  to  the  army  ?  Will  it 
improve  the  regiments  of  the  army?  Will  it  increase  then* 
fighting  power  ?  Will  it  enable  England  to  hold  the  country  or 
its  colonies  any  better  ?  Will  it  be  of  any  nse  ?  Not  even  the 
War  Office  can  say  "  Yeg  "  to  one  of  the  above  questions.  It 
may  be  asked,  "What  will  it  do?"  It  will  destroy  esprit  dr 
corps.  It  will  make  one  bad  regiment  out  of  two  good  ones.  It 
will  diBgnst  officers  and  men  of  both.  It  will  cost  vast  sums  of 
money.  It  will ;  but  fifty  pages  might  be  written  showing  tlie 
harm  it  will  do,  and  its  framers  have  never  yet  given  theii' 
reasons  for  this  destruction  of  the  old  regiments. 

As  for  this  scheme,  it  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  too 
eerioua,  but  when  the  consequences  of  it  are  thought  of  nothing 
but  despair  fills  the  mind  of  a  soldier.  He  sees  the  old  regi- 
ments that  bore  proud  numbers  and  titles,  and  hml  histories 
reckoned  by  centmies,  wiped  out  of  the  Army  List  by  a  stroke  of 
\he  pen  of  some  irresponsible  War  ]VIinister  without  a  thought, 
irithont  a  spark  of  gratitude  for  the  great  deeds  they  have  done 
and  the  great  country  they  have  made,  of  which  he  and  others 
like  him  reap  the  benefit.  They  see  the  old  regiment  in  which 
they  served  swamped  in  a  new  and  probably  ridiculous  territorial 
title,  its  individuality  gone,  and  the  old  number  that  they  wore 
with  pride  gone  also.  They  look  back  with  deep  regret,  and 
brwaxd  with  deep  sorrow  and  misgiving  as  to  what  is  to  happen 
next. 

Bnt  it  is  luelflas ;  the  British  army  is  destroyed — disorganised 
got  ^urgftfiiami — ^wipod  out,  asof  no  voixiB ;  and  the  extraordinary 
is  that  the  otnmtry  looks  on  and  sees  its  army  destroyed 
withont  a  thought  of  the  glorious  old  regi- 
%  of  QiQ  line  that  are  to  be  no  more  from  the  Ist  July  next. 
But  there  is  one  way  that,  if  adopted,  woold  preserve  the 
numbers  of  nearly  all  the  line  regiments,  and  so  continue  their 
exiatencG,  and  that  ia  by  allowing  all  to  the  86th  inolusive  to 
rctaip  then-  numbers  u  well  as  their  new  titles ;  then  let  there 
^_j]£Ufi  aflth  fnr  the  piwent,  u  it  is  cmuidared  wise  to  merge  the 
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present  86th  in  the  present  29th ;  the  next  regiments,  the  37th  to 
the  45th  inclusive,  could  retain  their  present  numbers ;  but  as 
the  46th  is  blended  with  the  d2nd,  that  number  would  also 
disappear  and  so  on,  so  that  with  very  few  gaps  out  of  the 
seventy  regiments  named,  the  existing  numbers  may  be 
retained. 

Will  no  one  of  rank  and  influence  step  in  to  save  the  regi- 
ments of  the  British  army,  that  have  made  England  what  she 
is,  from  total  annihilation  ?  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  said  a 
short  time  ago  that  he  did  not  see  how  we  were  to  get  on  without 
a  number  to  the  regiment  of  the  line,  and  surely  his  opinion  and 
experience  are  worthy  of  the  attention,  at  any  rate,  of  the  War 
Office,  even  if  they  will  listen  to  no  one  else.  The  regimental 
officers  of  the  British  army,  past  and  present,  entreat  H.B.H., 
and  every  one  who  may  have  any  power  in  the  matter,  to  try 
the  above  suggestion  before  it  is  too  late.  If  the  old  numbers 
are  found  of  no  use,  say  in  a  year's  time,  then  abolish  them  if 
necessary ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  if  it  was  found  necessary  to 
number  the  regiments  of  the  line  on  the  1st  July  1751,  it  is  far 
more  necessary  to  continue  those  numbers  on  the  Ist  Jul^^  1881. 


Slajubit. 


0  TE  whose  hearts  with  manly  pride  and  glad  emotion  swell 
When  Britain's  sons  in  hard-fought  field  have  borne  themselves 

fall  well, 
Whose  thoughts  recur  to  other  days,  when  from  the  western 

main 
Her  sailor-heroes  swept  in  scorn  the  heat  of  mighty  Spain ! 
Attend  awhile,  that  you  may  tnow  their  spirits  live  to-day. 
And  tend  upon  our  heroes  bold  who  mingle  in  the  fray. 
On  dork  Majnba's  fatal  hill  the  British  forces  lay 
Waiting  and  hoping  for  the  dawn  that  should  proclaim  the  day, 
Anxioos  each  noble  heart  to  win  renown  and  glory  too, 
Eager  to  show  the  world  what  they  in  spite  of  odds  could  do  ! 
Alas  I   but  when  that    dawning  came,  what  woeful  change  it 

brought  I 
The    foemen    swarmed    ou  ev'ry  side,  and    dire  destruction 

wrought. 
Our  gallant  soldiers  bravely  stood  to  stem  the  murd'rous  tide, 
fiat  all  in  vain,  overwhelmed  and  crushed  each  noble  Briton 

died. 
Tet  in  that  darkest  hour  of  trial,  they  knew  no  mean  disgrace, 
fiat  nobly  fell  and  gloriously,  with  foemen  face  to  face ! 
Amongat  that  band  of  warriors  who  fought  for  England's  name, 
A  aoUe  gnmp  of  heroes  found  a  never-dying  fame, — 
(Hd  England's  tan,  who  kept  their  ground  and  struggled  with 

thefbe, 
Nor  might  to  Qy  when  Death  drew  nigh,  bnt  nobly  met  bis 

Uow. 
Long  shall  the  bme  of  Bomilly  and  bis  brave  sailor  band 
t  Be  sDnpded  o'er  tba  waters  and  be  known  throughout  the  land. 


#iit  Itatik  Iniiiaii  %mv!. 

By  J.  W.  BavANS,  Captain,  Eetired  ;  Fellow  Botal 

GEOaRAFHICAIi  SoCIETT. 


To  revert,  as  much  as  possible  or  practicable,  taking  into  cou- 
Bideration  altered  circmnstances,  to  the  Begimental  system  as  it 
existed  before  the  amalgamation,  and  previooe  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Staff  Corps,  is  the  object  of  the  preseot 
paper. 

I,  therefore,  make  a  sketch  (so  to  speak)  of  bowthe  reorganisa- 
tiou  of  om*  Native  Begiments  might  be  adopted,  briefly  going, 
seriatim,  through  the  different  departmente. 

To  the  Commanding  Officer  all  ranks  ought  to  look  for  appro- 
bation and  favour,  vhilo  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Begiment 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  pablio  service  oharacterises  their 
conduct ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  diepleasore  and  ponish- 
mont,  should  any  instance  of  a  contrary  spirit  and  conduct 
manifest  itself  in  the  Begiment.  The  honom*  and  credit  of  the 
Begiment  should  be  the  first  object  and  consideration  with  every 
officer  and  soldier  composing  it.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
made  so,  will  the  character  of  the  Begiment  stand  high  or 
otherwise,  while  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  fostering  of  such  a 
principle  must  conduce  to  that  unanimity  and  etprit  de  eorp§ 
throughout  all  ranks,  which,  whether  as  regards  the  welfan  ud 
comfort  of  all  individuals,  or  the  interests  of  the  pablio  Hrvioe, 
may  be  jastly  regarded  as  affording  the  beat  and  floxcai 
preservative. 

Thoof^  official  communication  with  the  Commanding  OtButtOf 
is  nsoally  restricted  to  the  channel  of  the  Adjutant,  he  ataooM 
ahrsys  be  personally  accessible  to  every  officer  and  Btdditf  < 
dedmng  his  eonnsel  or  inatruction.  Nor  ought  he  to  be  conSned  j 
to  "oideily"  hours,  10  to  12  daily,  but  he  fihould  be  in  ] 
exec^tionable  oases  open  to  non-official  communication.  The  J 
officer  in  ton^rtiry  charge  of  a  Begiment  during  the  occasional   1 
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absence  of  the  Commanding  Officer  from  head -quarters,  on  leave 
or  othei-wise,  bLouM  be  prohibited  from  making  any  permanent 
promotions  or  transfers,  without  first  refen'ing  them,  when 
practicable,  for  the  Commanding  Officer's  sanction,  nor  ougltt  he 
upon  anj-  account  to  introduce  any  alterations  in  the  sj-etem  of 
(hill  or  discipline  ah-eady  established. 

As  the  eyes  of  native  officers  lue  ro  constantly  on  their 
Euroiwan  confreres,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  latter  to  keep 
up  a  military  spirit.  The  example  of  ready  obedience  and  of  a 
zealous  and  cheerful  execution  of  duty,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
must  beneficial  influence  ujwn  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the 
native  officers  and  soldiers.  Unanimity  and  a  good  under- 
stanihng  among  the  officers  generally  are  objects  of  the  liighcst 
importance,  and  they  ought  to  he  paiticuloi'ly  enjoined  to  treat 
native  commissioned  officers  on  all  occasions  with  marked 
respect  and  consideration,  whether  on  or  ofE  duty.  They  should 
be  particular  in  exacting  and  returning  tho  customary  salute 
from  nil  the  native  ranks  in  the  regiment  on  all  occasions  of 
meeting  them.  The  neglect  of  this,  led  in  no  small  degice  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  Bengal  Array  previous  to  tho  Mutiny,  as 
well  as  the  neglect  of  the  salute  of  tho  Iiand  of  all  junior  officers 
to  the  senior  officer  on  aiTiviiig  at  or  quitting  parade,  courts- 
martial,  and  all  other  duties.  Even  on  taking  seat  at  the  mess 
dinner,  the  writer  remembers  the  salutary  ofTect  of  the  junior 
officera  saluting  the  seniors. 

Officers  commanding — or  in  temporary  charge  of — companies 
should  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  showing  a 
kmdly  interest  in  the  welfare  and  comfoH  of  their  own  men,  by 
TisitiiLg  the  Hospital  and  ascertaining  by  persoual  inquiry  if 
they  are  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  then-  comfort, 
nothing  being  so  gratifying  to  the  soldier — Eni'opean  or  Native — 
as  to  peroeivethat  bis  officers  are  really  interested  in  him  on  all 
occasioiu. 

In  any  reorganisation,  it  would  be  moat  essential  that  the 

stiticni  and  Tespeutability  of  the  native  commissioned  and  noa- 

commisBLoned  officers  should  be  as  much  as  possible  .upheld 

with  the  men.    How  this  was  lost  sight  of  before  the  Mntiny  I 

k  Officers  commanding  companies,    therefore,    sboold   be   vety 

I  cftutious  of  reproving  them  for  neglect  of  duty,  irregolarity,  in 

I  ihe  presence  or  hearing  of  the  privates,  not  neglecting  to  report 

Tthci  Rsmu  to  the  Commuiding   Officer.    On  the  other  hand, 

[  ai)probation,  when  it  is  merited,  shoold  bs  e:qireBsed  vritboitt 

•One  of  the  greatest  diiB&otiltiflB  to  actjoftt,  need  to  be 

^—  68 
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the  objectionable  practice  of  boiTowing  money  among  the  men ; 
this  ought  to  be  a  regimental  offence. 

As  officers  commanding  companies  have,  or  rather  ought  to 
have,  abundant  and  constant  opportunities  afforded  them  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  chai^acters  of  their  men,  it 
should  be  expected  that  they  mil  be  at  all  times  ready  to  affonl 
the  Commanding  Officer  every  infoi-mation  he  may  desire. 
In  regard  to  promotion,  &c.  it  should  be  especially  so,  as  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  rely  on  theii*  discernment  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  different  merits  of  their  men.  An  officer 
commanding,  or  in  chai'ge  of  a  comi)any,  ought  to  know  each 
man  htf  name,  and,  as  fiu*  as  he  is  able,  his  chai'acter  i)ersonally 
and  regimentally. 

When  men  are  thus  aware  that  they  are  well  and  steadily  and 
impartially  looked  after,  that  no  neglect  whatever  will  escape 
the  vigilant  eye  of  their  officer ;  when  they  see  that  officers  of 
companies  take  all  x^ossible  i^ains  in  kindness  and  consideration 
to  i)reserve  their  comi^anies  in  good  order';  when  this  reguhuity 
is  persevered  in,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  its  desired  success,  and 
without  it  there  can  be  nohoi)e  of  it.  Such  jn-ecautionaiy  measureo, 
while  they  i)reserve  di8cii)line  by  jn-eventing  crime  and  delin- 
quency, cannot  fail  to  improve  it.  By  attaching  officers  and 
men  to  each  other,  as  it  was  in  former  days,  by  making  the  men 
sensible  of  the  benefits  they  derive  from  then-  i)rotection,  they 
would  be  thus  won  to  the  semce  and  have  a  real  pride 
in  it. 

I  omit  any  allusion  to  the  duties  of  the  Regimental  Staff — 
x\djutant.  Quartermaster,  Interpreter,  and  Pajmaster — as  too  well 
known  to  requu-e  any  comment  from  mo,  except  in  any  recon- 
stiniction  to  adhere  as  close  as  possible  to  the  old  system  before 
the  amalgamation.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  European 
officer  of  the  day,  who  has  the  general  charge  of  the  guards 
mounted  in  the  regiment,  or  the  cantonment,  out-post  duty 
ought  to  be  brought  more  prominent  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
How  far  we  came  short  in  this  respect  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  later  still,  during  the  Zulu  war,  is  a  subject  we  need 
not  now  enter  on.  Indian  cantonments  offer  so  many  facilities 
for  carrying  this  out,  that  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  over* 
looked.  For  this  purpose  a  guide  or  epitome  of  out-post  duty 
should  be  specially  prepared. 

Native  conunissioned  officers  should  be  at  all  times  an 
example  to  the  men  of  ready  obedience,  and  of  a  seaknui  aai 
cheerful  execution  of  duty,  and  thus  stimulate  and  Boaomgi^ 
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them  to  a  steady  and  patient  endurance  of  the  difficulties  and 
privations  which  are  inseparable  from  miUtary  service.  They 
should  he  most  strictly  prohibited  from  borrowing  and  lending 
money,  or  having  any  money  transactions  whatever  with  the 
noQ -commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regiment. 
Promotion  as  regards  native  commissioned  officers  should  be  by 
examination,  and,  if  possible,  a  facility  in  speaking  English 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  Subedar-Major, 
as  the  senior  native  officer,  who  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
free  and  direct  personal  communication  with  tlie  Commanding 
Officer  at  all  times  on  duty  matters,  and  of  being  at  full  liberty 
to  submit  to  liim  any  proposal  or  ijlan  having  the  benefit  of  the 
native  soldier^'  for  its  object.  In  addition  to  the  native  adjutant, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  appoint 
European  sergeants  as  drill-masters  to  every  native  regiment, 
giring  them  additional  pay  for  such  ser\-ice,  and  an  increase  of 
retiring  pension  on  leaving  the  service  ;  giving  them  rank  above 
native  non-commissioned  officers.  The  advantage  of  this 
Enropean  element  would  be  most  salutary,  and  would  be  likely 
to  keep  up  discipline  and  efficiency  according  to  our  English 
ideas  of  equity  and  right. 

A  reduction  of  native  holidays  ought  to  be  made.  In  former 
days  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-seven  festivals,  which  meant 
leave  &om  duty,  or  only  partial  duty,  for  no  less  than  159  days 
in  the  year. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  amount  of  deterioration 
which  takes  place  in  these  feasts  of  wild  dissipation.  I  am  of 
<^)inion  that  even  the  men  themselves  would  hail  some  modifi- 
cation in  this  jiarticular  respect. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  flank  companies — 
grenadier  and  light  companies — kept  up  to  their  established 
alrength,  giving  them  the  first  claim  to  bo  employed  on  field 
■erriDe  or  storming  parties,  Sec,  furnishing  honorary  escorts  and 
gnarda  to  high  officials,  native  princes,  and  other  persons  of 
luk;  tiie  height  of  the  gi-enadiers  to  bo  not  less  than  five  feet 
M|^  tneheBi  and  for  the  light  company,  five  feet  six  inches  to 
_tm bat  ei^t  inches ;  the  soldiers  of  tlie  light  company  growing 
up  to  any  height  exceeding  five  feet  eight,  should  he  transferred, 
Ah  occo&ion  requires,  to  supply  places  in  the  grenadier 
Mmpany. 

'  rates  selected  fur  daty  as  orderlies  should  not  be  exempted 

"  ■  ag  their  torn-  of  detachment  or  any  other  dnly.    They, 

Miw^^liould  do  booaehold  duty  tar  officers,  or  act  in 
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any  menial  capacity,  or  in  going  private  messageB  or 
errands. 

Ab  to  guoi'ds  aud  scntricB,  it  is  quite  inipossililo  to  ejKak 
sufficiently  distinct  on  this  head ;  tlieii-  conduct,  appearance  in 
dress,  smartness,  Sec,  always  indicating  tbe  state  of  a  regiment 
as  to  diBcipliue  and  interior  economy.  Officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  commanding  guards,  should,  therefore, 
pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  conduct  of  then-  men ;  they 
ahoold  see  that  they  are  at  all  times  properly  dressed,  &c.,  aud 
hy  a  vigilant  and  personal  superintendence  esact  the  strictest 
execution  of  every  pait  of  then-  guard  duties. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  Bengal  Army  hefore  the  Mutiny 
will  remember  how  far  short  it  fell  in  this  all-important 
respect. 

^During  the  day,  the  arms  of  guards  should  have  bayonet  fixed. 
In  the  fair  season  arms  are  to  he  piled  dui'ing  saluting  hours 
in /roH(  of  the  guard-room,  at  other  times  dming  the  day,  and 
in  wet  weather  they  should  be  lodged  inside ;  at  night  each 
man's  musket  sliould  he  hid  hcauic  him  on  his  sleeping  cai-pct. 
When  any  person  entitled  to  a  salute  passes  guards  while  in  the 
act  of  relieving,  both  are  to  salute,  receiving  the  word  of 
comimand  from  the  senior  officer  of  the  whole,  and  when  any 
officer  who  is  entitled  to  a  salute  passes  in  rear  of  a  guard,  the 
officer  commauduig  it  should  only  make  his  men  stand 
"shouldered,'  and  not  to  face  his  guard  to  the  right  about  or 
heat  his  di'um ;  also  when  any  commissioned  officer  approaches 
a  guard,  the  men  of  the  guard,  who  may  be  outside  the  guaid- 
room,  should  come  to  the  position  of  "attLiition,"  facing  the 
proper  front  mitil  he  has  passed  on.  Non-commissioned  officers 
should  be  entitled  to  a  salute  from  all  junior  non-conunissioned 
officers  and  privates. 

BeUefs,  in  passing  all  officers  in  unifoim,  should  "  cazry 
arms,"  giving  the  word  "eyes  right,"  or  "eyes  left,"  and 
"  trail "  arms. 

After  sunsctt  guards  should  not  turn  out  as  a  matter  of 
compliment,  hut  sentries  should  stand  steady  with  carried  amu, 
and  focing  to  their  proper  front,  when  officers  in  omfann 
approach  their  posts,  until  the  evening  is  so  far  advanced  that 
they  begin  to  challenge. 

Inasmuch  as  due  efficiency  and  smartness  shows  the 
character  of  the  regiment  in  cantonment  as  to  goaxdi  and 
sentries,  the  same  may  besaid  aa  regards  oat-post  and  detadl- 
meni  dntiM.    I  eannot  help  thinliing  that  a  Bepanta  vAn  «i. 
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regulation  in  tliis  respect  ebould  be  dra^m  up  for  the  guidance 
of  officers  and  non-commiBsioned  officers,  as  calculated  to 
nphold  the  credit  of  the  regiment  in  their  respective  coramandB 
by  a  zealous  discharge  of  their  owu  dutieB. 

The  same,  translated  into  Hhidustanee  and  Alahratta,  Bhould 
be  placed  in  the  hands  also  of  all  native  commisRioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  Whether  it  is  mse  to  give  them  the 
command  of  detachments,  is  '■  open  to  grave  doubt.  On  no 
account  ought  thej*  to  be  allowed  to  inflict  punishment  as  to 
"drills"  and  "knapsack  clrilla,"  or  place  non-commissioned 
officers  or  soldiers  in  arrest  or  confinement,  without  immediately 
reporting  the  same  to  the  nearest  European  commissioned 
officer — the  pimishment  or  arrest  in  such  cases  being  considered 
for  the  time  only  provisional. 

Officers  commanding  detachments  or  ont-posts  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  European  and  not  native,  in  order  to  prevent  oppression 
OD  the  part  of  their  men  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  at  which 
their  detachments  may  be  stationed,  and  of  the  districts  through 
which  they  may  march,  to  see  that  all  supplies,  carriage,  &c. 
fanuehed  to  any  person  belonging  to  their  detachments,  are  duly 
and  promptly  paid  for,  and  they  should  be  enjoined  to  make 
immediata  inquiry  into  all  complaints  at  any  time  preferred  by 
the  villagers.  Sec.  against  any  person  or  persons  under  their 
commimd. 

I  have  thus  briefly,  in  the  foregoing  papers,  jotted  down  a  few 
thoughts  in  reference  to  the  well  being  and  internal  economy  of 
a  regiment  of  native  infantry.  Whether  they  are  worthy  of 
TBOord,  I  know  not,  but  as  they  are  thoughts  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  communicated  to  the  writer  by  those  who 
know  the  native  character  well,  coinciding  also  with  the  writer's 
own  views,  he  has  rearranged  them  in  the  present  form,  and  with 
aview  to  the  public  service.  The  maintenance  of  our  dominion 
in  India-  most  momly  depend  upon  our  Native  Army,  and  if 
xtgfanaiits  vera  folly  officered  and  something  of  the  system  rewnied 
i*  iiASdk  prevailed  before  the  Mutiny  and  in  the  halcyon  days 
rffla  Hancmiable  East  IndiaCompany,  where  officers,  European 
^^^^^^^Xroade  the  regiment  their  home,  we  may  yet  look 
_%io  our  rule  in  India  as  a  mle  based  on  equity,  love  of 
L  peace  and  contentment,  a  mle  also  having  the  Bible  ai 
toftDd  firm  fonndatian. 
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By  Pabker  Gillmobe. 


Since  the  last  (May)  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine 
was  issued,  I  have  frequently  been  asked  if  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  my  statement  that  deserters  from  our  army  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Transvaal  insurgents  at  Laing's  Neck,  and  at  the  succeed- 
ing diaastrooB  engagements.  Most  emphatically  I  reply,  No !  and 
defy  anyone  who  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion. 

In  the  month  of  May  {I  believe)  1879,  I  wrote  to  General 
-difiFord  (then  in  charge  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Jixmj  in  East  A&ica,  and  in  command  of  base  and  lines  of 
■commmiication)  from  Harry-Smith,  Orange  Free  State,  inform- 
ing him  that  that  town  was  filled  with  deserters,  who  did  not 
hesitate,  even  in  public,  to  express  in  the  most  libellous  and 
'hostile  language  their  antipathy  to  onr  Government. 

The  Boers  of  the  Free  State  who  are  almost  as  ignorant  as 
^hoae  that  dwell  north  of  the  Vaal  river,  sympathised  most 
thoroughly  with  these  renegade  soldiers,  and  with  ready  ears 
listened,  yes,  and  believed  the  most  extraordinary  inventions 
that  a  lying  tongue  could  fabricate,  of  the  tyranny,  wretchbdness, 
and  poverty  that  our  working  classes  were  compelled  to  bear. 
Bo  great  in  fact  was  the  number  of  these  undesirable  speoimens 
of  oar  countrymen  assembled  in  Harry-Smith,  that  night  was 
imly  made  hideous  with  their  bowlings,  respectable  persons  were 
-«&^  to  leave  their  houses  after  nightfall,  and  the  report  of 
..nvolTera  fired  either  in  the  streets  or  pablic-honsea  ceased  to 
•slioit  surprise  or  curiosity.  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  sUMrt 
^mtcnrioaa  camps  and  towns  in  the  territories  and  milling  districts 
of  the  United  States,  bat  can  safely  assert  that  1  never  felt  more 
thanlidl  than  when  Z  found  my  harBt-s  sufficiently  rested  to 
eontiniie  my  jonmey. 

Ja  many  ottier  puts  of  tiM  Oiai^  Free  States  I  found  the 
same  itato  of  afEafaSt  lii.  ftt  HeSbmo,  X|,¥U|hi  >^ 
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in  fact,  but  that  I  bod  assumed  the  dress  and  manner  of  an  up- 
country  Boer,  I  doubt  much  that  I  should  have  been  permitted 
to  proceed. 

Porchestroom  was,  however,  comparatively  fi-oc  from  this  class 
of  people,  but  that,  I  account  for  in  this  way :  the  Llandrost 
WUB  a  faithful,  honest,  and  energetic  Ber\'ant  of  the  crown,  and 
brawlers,  talkers  of  sedition  and  encouragers  of  revolt,  well  knew 
that  if  brought  before  him  they  might  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
and  punished  according  to  law.  But  when  this  magistrate's 
jurisdiction  was  left,  and  I  proceeded  further  north,  day  by  day 
the  deserter  element  became  more  numerous  till  Mai-ico  was 
reached;  Jacobadal  and  Zm-nst  villages  in  that  province  being 
liot-beds  of  sedition.  The  merchants  and  better  class  of  Boers 
were  loyal  to  a  man,  but  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  fanatical 
pastoral  class  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  annexation, 
and  clamoured  for  their  iudepentUda,  yet  not  one  of  these 
worthies  could  tell  the  cause  of  their  discontent.  If  pressed  for 
their  reasons  they  invariably  informed  me  that  so  and  so, 
countrj-men  of  our  own,  had  told  them  stories  of  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  our  Government,  which  in  ci'uelty  rivalled  the 
darkeatdeeds  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  1o  argue  with  such 
people  was  oseleas,  their  answer  invariably  being  that  then: 
infonnants  most  know,  for  not  only  were  they  born  in  Great 
Britain,  but  hod  been  soldiers.  If  after  tedious  delay  and 
difficulty  these  erroneous  impressions  appeared  to  be  removed,  a 
final  stand  would  invariably  be  taken  by  them,  viz.  that  England 
mold  interfere  with  their  foU^s  (slaves). 

Being  at  the  time  in  the  employment  of  the  Wiu:  Office,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  inform  that  excellent  and  zealous  officer. 
Colonel  Lanyon,  Administrator  for  the  Transvaal,  of  the  unsettled, 
1  may  say  mutinous,  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  semi- 
bsrbaroiu,  semi-migratory  Dutch  descendants  of  the  north- 
ireitem  portion  of  oar  late  possession  ;  but  as  Kechewayo  was 
OOBupyuig  the  attention  of  all  our  troops,  it  ia  doubtful  whether  at 
that  period  it  was  possible  to  take  steps  to  bring  the  discontented 
to  order. 

Vhenonthe  MoUpo,  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Trans- 
"^  too],  I  discovered  that  a  number  of  unprincipled  traders  were 
Hmniu^hng  gnnpowdeT  and  other  mtmitiona  of  war  from  the 
Diamond  fields,  mto  our  lately  annexed  territory.  My  informa- 
tion was  received  with  thanks  by  the  Admimetrator,  but  what 
steps  wvre  taken  to  sujfpreflB  the  trade  I  never  learned. 
^_il|fimiJ»n  Boera  and  there  are  Boen,  those  of  the  Eastem 
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Transvaal  possessing  fixed  homes  and  engaging  to  a  limited  extent 
in  agricultm'C,  while  those  of  the  north-west  are  almost  nomadic, 
living  exclusively  on  game,  and  so  are  seldom  possessed  of  a 
better  residence  than  a  wattle-and-daub  hut.  Filthy  are  these 
impromptu  dwellings  in  the  extreme,  but  not  more  so  than  their 
owners,  the  use  of  water  for  ablutionary  pui'poses  being  almost 
unknown  among  them. 

I  have  been  with  a  party  of  Boers  buck-shooting.  In  cutting 
their  victim's  throats,  then*  hands  would  frequently  become 
covered  with  blood,  but  instead  of  using  water  to  remove  the 
gore,  a  rub  of  each  hand  upon  their  trouser  legs  amply  satisfied 
their  requirements  for  the  time  being  ;  but  here  their  indifference 
to  cleanliness  did  not  tenninate,  for  if  you  met  the  same  people 
a  week,  nay,  possibly  a  month  afterwards,  j'ou  would  discover 
upon  their  ])ersons  the  same  stains. 

It  is  a  common  boast  of  the  north-western  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal that  they  have  not  taken  off  their  unmentionables  for  six 
months ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  the  stranger  to  be  informed 
so,  for  if  he  should  chance  to  get  to  leeward  of  his  informant, 
his  olefactory  organ  will  tell  him  that  in  this  instance  the 
slightest  approach  to  exaggeration  has  not  been  employed.  As  an 
appellation  of  contempt  these  people  are  called  by  their  better 
educated,  more  civilised,  and  a  little  more  cleanly  fellow-citizens 
quacha  Boers,  from  their  feeding  principally  on  this  sx}ecieB  of 
the  zebra,  erroneously  called  by  us  quaga. 

As  game  is  what  these  people  almost  entirely  subsist  upon,  it 
is  the  ambition  of  all  to  become  good  shots ;  thus  from  their 
earliest  childhood  they  are  practising  with  the  rifle,  and 
unquestionably  become  good  shots.  Now  these  are  the  Boers 
that  committed  such  havoc  among  our  ranks,  and  this  was  the 
result  of  three  circumstances  : 

1st.  That  they  were  acting  on  the  defensive,  and,  consequently, 
had  choice  of  cover. 

2nd.  That  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  highlands  of  Africa 
they  were  conversant  with,  and  thus  judged  distance  correctly. 

8rd.  That  our  troops  with  their  white  helmets,  cross-belts,  &o., 
made  them  as  conspicuous  a  target  as  the  white-faced,  white- 
bellied  bless  bock  that  they  (our  foes)  ore  continually  firing  at. 

To  improve  the  shooting  of  our  troops,  which  nomerous  dailj 
and  weekly  papers  imply  as  necessary,  will  the  enlightened 
editors  who  propose  and  yolmninonsly  write  npon  the  subgeet^  bo 
kind  enough  to  instruct  us  how  an  African  atnumpbero-ii  koi-im 
transferred  to  England,  or  that  the  atmoaphera  of  Hie  WMi, 
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distant  parts  of  the  earth  13  to  be  brought  to  Hythe,  the  school 
of  our  modem  musketry  instruction,  thus  to  impart  to  our 
soldiers  what  degree  of  elevation  they  ai-e  to  give  their  back  sights 
when  in  latitude  — N.  or  in  latitude — S.? 

That  these  Boera  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Transvaal  are 
good  shots  no  one  who  knows  them  will  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
but  that  they  are  more  than  that  I  deny. 

Even  I,  who  could  no  more  fly  than  contend  with  Wimbledon 
marksmen,  have  beaten  them  in  numerous  contests,  sought  by 
themselves,  and  ever  avoided  by  myself, 

I  will  give  one  instance.  John  Fayerae — a  canditate,  I  believe, 
forthe  Presidc-ntial  Chair  of  the  Transvaal  Eei>ublic — induced  me, 
much  against  my  will,  to  shoot  against  several  burghers  who 
were  considered  ci*ack  shots.  Well  I  was  aware  of  my  deficien- 
cies, but  ultimately  consented.  The  result  was  that  I  was  the 
Tinner,  and  that  easily.  A  cei*tain  explanation  may  be  required ; 
at  long  distances  I  knew  how  far  the  object  was  off,  for  I  had 
studied  distance  in  these  elevated  latitudes  for  nearly  a  year. 

No ;  it  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  the  Boers  arc  better  shots 
than  our  soldiers  are,  hut  in  the  African  rarefication  of  atmo- 
sphere, that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  spurs  of  the 
Drakenberg  mountains,  the  Boers  will  be  found  better  judges  of 
distance  than  we  are.  If  from  the  whole  Transvaal  half-a-dozen 
of  their  best  shots  were  selected  and  pitted  against  a  similar 
number  of  our  second  or  third  rate  teams,  they  would  be  no- 
where ;  therefore,  I  say  that  good  shooting  has  nothing  to  do 
with  OUT  late  reverses,  which  are  solely  atti'ibutable  to  our 
aathoritiea  forcing  a  body  of  men  through  mountain  passes,  in 
which  one-tenth  of  their  numbers  acting  as  foes  could  with  cose 
have  held  them  at  defiance. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this?  Plainly,  the  Quartermaster- 
General  and  the  late  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
in  NataL  As  to  the  Minister  of  State  for  War,  he  is  a  mere 
BOnentify  in  the  matter,  for  of  course  he  is  guided  by  the 
jUipflriBiMtfl  of  those  who  should  be,  if  they  are  not,  thoroughly 
~' ;  the  route  that  is  decided  upon,  as  the  correct 
lops  should  pursue. 

But  to  return  to  the  Boers  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
Transvaal.  Innumcrnbla  deserters  have  settled  among  them. 
Here  they  marry,  and,  as  animal  food  is  abundant,  lead  a  life  of 
indolence  as  far  as  manual  labour  goes ;  but  not  so  with  their 
epeecli.  The  mother  coontty  that  they  have  expatriated  them- 
»;^pmiB  viUified  in  every  conceivable  manner,  lies  to  her 
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detriment  are  fabricated  by  the  most  nnscrupulous  tongues,  and 
the  homes  of  their  forefathers  are  denounced,  because  well 
are  they  aware  that  they  are  tabooed  to  them  for  ever.  This  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  sour  grapes. 
Moreover  these  deserters  are,  as  a  rule,  better  educated  than 
those  they  live  upon,  and  thus  they  easily  obtain  a  supremacy 
over  their  supporters. 

Slave  life  in  this  portion  of  the  Transvaal  (the  north-west) 
is  more  cruel,  if  possible,  than  in  any  other  pai't  of  the  late 
Republic,  and  truly  did  my  boy  speak  when  he  said  **  the  Boer 
man  here  think  no  more  of  taking  a  black  man*s  life  than  a 
buck's." 

Prejudice,  some  may  infer,  causes  mo  to  write  thus ;  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  mai-k,  for  what  have  I  to  gain  one  way 
or  the  other?  Nothing!  I  simply  state  what  I  know,  and  that 
experience  was  gained  in  trecking  through  the  Transvaal  in  1875, 
and  riding  through  it  in  1879. 


By  F.  Haihan. 


Loud  vas  the  startled  cry  of  pain,  despairing  was  the  wail, 
WlieQ  thzougb  the  wires  from  Hindustan  was  flashed  tbo  ghastly 

tele 
Of  Maiwand*8  hloody  fight.    Aghast,  the  nation  paused  in  doubt, 
Nor  dared  to  think  the  savage  foe,  of  mightiest  strength,  could 

rout 
Her  dauntless  sons,  whose  glowing  breasts  had  raised  on  many 

afield 
The  cry  of  "  Victory,"  and  made  unnumbered  hosts  to  yield. 
Yet  all  too  true  the  bmining  tale,  and  heads  were  bent  with 

shame, 
And  hearts  were  bowed  with  grief,  till  when  the  further  tidings 

came 
Of  how  they  fought  and  fell.     Aye  !  fought,  as  erst  our  fathers 

fought. 
IVhose  endless  roll  of  victories  the  nation's  fame  had  wrought : 
Fell  u  our  fotbers  fell — till  the  death-stroke  laid  them  low — 
With  their  hearts  miquailed  by  fear,  and  their  face  toward  the 

foe. 
Oh !  ill-Btaired,  fatal  choice,  that  fixed  the  treach'rous  battle- 


"Where  Ayoob's  swarthy,  seething  hosts  our  soldiers  hemmed 

uoimd; 
Vbefe  hnndredB  against  thonsands  stood — odds  that  ere  now  had 

been 
Bid  a  Bptm  to  mighty  deeds,  and  the  victory  to  win. 
Yet  vain  their  valour  there — vain  their  fiery  charges  made, 
Hurling  still  the  foe  before  tbem,  for  through  their  ranks  there 

played 
A  storm  of  deadly  shot  and  shell,  and  heaps  of  ghastly  slain 
Told  of  the  fearful  havoo  made,  that  swept  the  bloody  plain. 
In  rain  tlieii-  solid  walla  of  steel  wave  after  wave  repeUed, 
^^gon^lfc  tba  Tales  aii4  oorerts,  fresh  n^raids  seethed  and  yelled. 
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In  vain  their  wearied  sabres  dealt  vigorous  strokes,  and  true. 
For  every  turbaned  foe  there  slain  a  hundred  sprang  to  view. 
Broken  at  last,  and  scattered — each  garden  a  refuge  then. 
Where  rallied  the  shattered  remnants  of  all  our  gallant  men ; 
Where  still  they  fought  as  heroes  fight,  disdaining  yet  to  yield, 
But  fiercely  turning  towards  the  foe  when  forced  to  quit  the  field. 
Yet  not  to  all  was  given  the  chance — or,  did  they  scorn  retreat, 
The  relics  of  the  Sixty-sixth,  who  ne'er  had  known  defeat ! 
Only  a  hundred  told  in  all — only  a  hundred  left — 
Their  lifo's-blood  pouring  forth  in  streams,  ^vith  colours  torn 

and  reft. 
To  meet  the  myriad  Afghan  foe,  who  swarmed  on  every  side 
Around  the  garden,  where  the  green  was  now  with  crimson  dyed. 
Here  fell  the  gallant  James  Galbraith — ^here  was  his  body  found — 
The  hallowed  s].x)t  where  a  hero  knelt,  waving  the  colours  round 
To  cheer    the   fast   decreasing   few  that  waged   the   unequal 

strife, 
And  still  for  Queen  and  country,  and  for  duty  gave  their  life. 
Here  others  fell,  their  colours  held  with  firm  and  steady  grasp, 
Whose  hands  no  tremor  felt  till  loosed  by  death's  tenacious  clasp. 
Here,  too,  our  captains  gave  command,  calmly  as  on  parade. 
And  here,  whilst  any  yet  survived,  the  willing  men  obeyed. 
But  still  the  air  was  deaf  with  cries,  the  deadly  cannon  roared. 
And  still  on  this  devoted  band  the  storm  of  bullets  poured. 
By  twos  and  threes  in  heaps  they  fell,  till,  with  each  bleeding 

frame. 
The  narrow  walled  enclosure  like  a  slaughter-yard  became. 
'Twaa  now  that  grand  eleven,  who  alone  survived  the  fight. 
Determined  yet  to  sell  their  lives,  as  dearly  as  they  might. 
Their  eager  foes  encircled  them,  on  every  side  they  lay, 
And  laughed,  and  shrieked,  and  clamoured  loud  for  their  devoted 

prey. 
But,  though  with  hours  of  strife  outworn,  scorched  with  the 

dazzling  heat. 
With  throats  on  fire  with  parching  thirst,  and  pulse  that  fariouB 

beat, 
They  raised  on  high  the  standard,  and  then,  with  a  ery  ihftt 

rose 
Above  the  din,  they,  charged  the  living  breastwork  of  their  foes. 
Charged  o'er  the  ground  that  reeked  with  blood,  a  ghastly  oriiiMOii 

Btream, 
Charged  through  the  Bword  and  levelled  lanfie,  the  bigmielSi 

deadly  gleui, 
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Giarged  tbrougli  the  hell  of  fire  that  poui'cd  bo  deadly  on  tbeii 

ranks, 
And,  the  etandoi-d  waving  still  on  bigb,  gained  the  nullah's 

banks. 
Here  the  eleven,  back  to  back,  shoulder  to  shoulder  stood, 
CouErouting,  mth  undaunted  mien,  the  entire  Afghan  brood  ; 
An  entire  army  facing  there,  mth  fierce,  uuquailing  glance. 
Who,  fixed  vith  wonder,  paused  aghast,  nor  dared  to  make 

advance. 
So  appalling  was  their  grandetu',  so  resolute  theii-  mien, 
They  quailed  before  the  eleven,  as  though  each  a  god  had  been. 
The  encircling  thouaands  quailed,  but  the  brave,  devoted  few 
Stood  foot  to  foot,  and  still  sustained  their  steady  fire,  and  true. 
They  knew  their  doom  was  sealed — they  knew  that  death  before 

them  lay. 
And.  though  the  roll  grew  less  and  less,  the  assassins  kept  at 

bay: 
Kept  them  at  bay,  whilst  one  survived  the  fated  pile  to  swell. 
Till,  with  proud,  defiant  gaze,  the  last  of  the  eleven  fell ! 
'Twas  then,  with  loud,  ti-iumphant  cry  the  savage  Afghan  horde. 
Like  bloodhoandB  from  the    leash,  on    their  devoted  quaiTy 

poured : 
Swaimed  forth  in  tena  and  hundreds,  to  mark,  with  bated  breath, 
The  spot  where  heroes  fought  and  fell,  but  now  a  mound  of 

death. 
Aye  I  dead  in  that  fatal  field,  but  living  to  endless  time, 
"WhilBt  man  shall  value  glorious  deeds,  and  courage  so  sublime. 
Living  as  long  as  time  shall  live,  to  prove,  with  witness  clear. 
That  England's  glory,  England's  fame,  to  Britain's  sons  are 

dear. 
Then,  firm  in  {uth  that  duty  done  shall  reconl  find  in  heaven, 
HawDr  the  gallant  Sizty-sixth,  and  her  inmioi-talizcd  eleven  I 
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PART  I. 

{Continued  from  page  768.) 

And  now  two  years  had  passed  and  Jack  Gai-th  was  still 
unable  to  marry,  but  he  and  Effie  wrote  every  mail  to 
each  other,  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  she  was  still  as 
vehemently  in  love  with  him  as  ever,  and  as  reasonably  blind 
to  his  faults  as,  mercifully  for  men's  sakes,  women  generally  are 
when  they  love.  And  George  had  to  stand  by  and  see  all  this 
devotion  poured  out  on  his  rival,  and  have  the  additional  pain 
of  suspecting  that  his  darling  EflBe  was  not  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, or  given  a  full  return  for  all  she  bestowed  on  Jack  ;  for 
letters  came  full  of  descriptions  of  horses  her  lover  was  buying, 
and  race  meetings  that  he  was  attending,  and,  as  often  as  not, 
complaints  of  money  he  had  been  losing;  so  that  no  wonder 
George  felt  indignant  at  the  fellow's  selfishness  in  spending  so 
much  on  himself,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  saving  all  he 
could  to  enable  him  to  marry.  Alas  for  Effie!  She  bad 
unfoi-tunately  allowed  her  heart  to  be  taken  from  her  far  too 
incautiously.  She,  poor  simple  child,  never  thought  whether 
Mr.  Garth  could  aiBford  to  marry  her  when  she  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and,  like  most  very  j'oung  girls,  would  probably  have 
repudiated  such  a  conjecture  as  ''mcrcenai*y  and  calculating"; 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  little  such  "  mercenanness  "  and 
''  calculation  "  would  not  save  a  great  deal  of  misery  in  the  end, 
and  perhaps  if  poverty  did  not  so  often  come  in  at  the  door, 
love  would  not  so  invariably  fly  out  at  the  window. 

**  Oh !  mercenary  authoress ! "  I  hear  romantic  young  ladies 
and  respectable  old  maids  exclaim :  ''  are  we  then  to  sell  onr 
souls  for  gold,  and  write  'No  poor  men  need  apply'  on  oar 
foreheads  ?  "  But  notwithstanding  your  sarcasm,  my  channing 
young  friends,  and  most  highly  venerated  old  ones,  I  do  maintain 
that  the  proverb,  "  Look  before  you  leap,"  should  be  pat  ofleaer 
into  practice  than  it  is.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  ia  a  kilo 
round  a  romantically  poor  marriage  that  attracts  seven  ovfr,.^ 
tan  ordinary  girls;   added  to  it  tiie  opposition  tiiait 
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Attachment  is  Bui'e  to  provoke  in  the  paronts  if  tbey  are  gifted 
witU  any  foresiRlit,  auil  wish  to  provide  for  their  daughters. 
But,  after  all,  halos — though  beautiful  round  the  head  of  a 
Saint  Augustine  or  n  Saint  Sebastien — will  not,  unfortunately, 
dissolve  into  coin  of  tho  realm ;  nor  will  love-letters,  more 
precious  to  the  receiver  (cas.')  than  hank-notes,  ever  be  accepted 
in  an  Euglish  bank ;  and  lovers  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
though  they  may  swear  eternal  devotion  and  an  appetito  at  all 
times  above  earthly  food,  and  may  themselves  remain  satisfied 
with  "  love,  the  bread  of  angels,"  still  their  posterity  may 
poBsibly — nay,  I  will  guarantee  that  they  irill — be  ^-ulgar  enough 
to  clamour  for  something  more  substantial  to  the  human 
frame,  and  an  education  sufficient  to  enable  them  in  their 
turn  to  do  the  same  foolish  thing  over  again ;  for  while  the 
world  lasts  I  am  afraid  that  tbo  old  old  story  ^vill  ever  have 
its  charms  for  both  sexes,  and  advice,  though  given  gi'atiH,  will 
only  be  returned  with  scarcely  a  thanks. 


PART  II. 

The  hot  weather  had  fairly  set  in,  and  in  spite  of  punkahs  and 
tbermondidotes  being  in  full  working  order,  the  thermometer  in 
Sack.  Garth's  bungalow  stood  at  103^.     Outside  a  dust-storm 
wss  blowing,  and   the   station   presented   the   usual   hm'ut-up 
Bahora-like  appearance  tliat  anyone  who  has  siwiit  a  year  in 
the  plains  of  India  knows  so  well.     Every  corner  of  tlie  house 
was  filled  witli  gi'ains  of  sand,  and  in  one  room,  where  a  dooi- 
had  incantiously  been  left  open,    the   fui-uiture  was  quite  un- 
distinguiBhablD  from  the  thick  dust  which  covered  it.     Untsidc 
it  was  nearly  doi'k,  and  perhaps  the  only  thing  about  an  Indian 
diut-Btoxm  to  recommend  it  to  the  English  people  is  its  likeness 
io  a  good  thick  London  fog  in  November,  with  this  difference, 
lunrarer,  that  it  ia  possible  to  walk  out  in  the  latter,  or,  as  on 
^"^tarDatire,  one  always  has  a  warm  fire  and  a  comfortable  house 
'9  take  refuge  in ;  while  in  India,  neither  man  nor  beast  would 
lltture  out  in  a  dust-atorm,  and  the  enforced  confinement  to 
b«  hi>rmeticaUy-8eated  house  is  not  much  more  enjoyable.    At 
'  rate,    on  this  particular  day  Jack  Garth  found  it  very 
isome,  and  hia  servants  'wisely  kept  out  of  the  way,  fyr  the 
b's  temper,  they  discorered,  was  apt  to  be  affected  by  the 
weather. 
j^^^^^jitg^ddQiiii  the  stomi  passed  off,  presently  a  st^  ma 
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heard  in  Jack's  verandah,  and  a  middle-aged,  pleasant-looking 
man  entered  the  sitting-room  (one  can  scarcely  call  a  room 
furnished  \dth  matting,  and  cane  or  reed  chairs,  and  camp- 
tahles,  a  drawing-rooTn,  and  such  is  the  usual  furniture  of  a 
subaltern's  bungalow). 

"  Three  cheers  for  a  visitor ! "  exclaimed  Jack.  "  Most  delighted 
to  see  you,  doctor.    What's  wrong  ?    You  look  grave ! " 

Dr.  "Willis  passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead,  and 
sighed.  "Yes,  Garth,  I  feel  awfully  cut  up — that  poor  fellow 
Drury  has  gone — cholera,  you  know,  and  I  was  called  in  too  late ! 
His  wife  I  tremble  for  now,  you  can  guess  why,  for  she  is  a 
nervous  excitable  woman,  and  I  left  her  just  now  almost  in 
hysterics,  and  must  go  back  dh'ectly  to  see  after  her.  I  came  to 
ask  you  to  give  me  a  peg,  I  feel  so  queer.  Drury  was  such  a 
good  chap,  and  I  have  lost  a  true  friend." 

Jack  was  dreadfully  shocked  to  hear  of  Major  Drury's  death, 
for  he  was  his  senior  oflScer,  and  very  popular  in  the  regiment. 
**  And  Miss  Drury,"  he  asked  presently,  **  how  is  she?  isn't  she 
awfully  cut  up  at  her  father's  death  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  her,"  answered  the  doctor ;  "  she  ought  to  be, 
for  she  has  lost  the  best  father  a  gu'l  ever  had.  Mrs.  Drury 
bullies  her  very  much,  I  fancy ;  I  only  found  out  to-day  that 
Nellie  isn't  her  own  daughter,  of  course  that  accounts  for  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  them.  They  will  go  home  I  suppose 
now  immediately ;  I  must  go  back  and  arrange  about  the 
funeral.  Thanks,  Garth;  I'll  look  in  to-morrow  morning  and 
report  again."  And  Dr.  Willis  rode  oiBf,  leaving  Jack  rather 
depressed,  for  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  in  India  than  a 
cholera  epidemic ;  the  fact  of  losing  friend  after  friend  at  a  few 
hours'  notice  so  shakes  the  nervous  system,  that  the  constitution 
loses  its  power  of  resistance,  and  is  predisposed  to  take  the 
infection.  It  did  not  tend  to  cheer  his  spirits  next  morning 
when,  coming  in  from  early  parade,  Jack  found  a  pencilled  note 
on  his  table,  which  ran  as  follows :  *  Gome  over  as  soon  as  yoa 
can  to  the  Drurys'  house ;  poor  Mrs.  D.  died  half  on  hour  agOi 
and  I  want  your  help. — S.  W." 

Jack  hastily  swallowed  a  cnp  of  tea,  changed  his  uniform,  and 
rode  off  on  his  pony  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  find  Dr.  Wallis 
waiting  in  the  verandah  for  him. 

"  Terrible  business,  isn't  it,  Oarth  ?  "  he  said  sadly.  **  I  h«va  got 
all  the  Major's  papers  to  look  over,  so  as  yon  were  a  great  ftind 
of  theirs,  I  thought  you  were  the  best  person  to  ask  to  hej^iniii 
I  can't  bother  Miss  Bmry  about  it." 
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"i^ve  you  seen  lior?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Yes ;  she  looks  gbastly,  poor  thing ;  she  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  house  as  soou  as  it  gets  cool  euougli.  When  nc  have 
done  the  papers,  I  want  you  to  run  over  to  Mrs.  PDiirhyn  and 
ask  her  to  receive  Miss  Di-ury.  She's  a  good  old  soul ;  and  if  wc 
arrange  everything  for  her,  the  youug  la<ly  won't  make  any 
objections,  wilful  though  she  geuertilly  is,  I  know." 

The  two  friends  tlion  set  to  work,  and  the  next  hour  or  so 
passed  almost  in  silence,  for  it  ia  always  a  sad  task  looking  over 
the  p&pcra  of  a  dead  man,  and  in  India  it  is  often  a  specially 
painful  one,  for  it  is  rarely  possible  to  find  a  relative  to  do  it, 
and  strangers,  however,  gentlemanly  and  well-bred,  cannot  heli> 
feeling  that  they  are  intruding  on  tlie  inner  life  of  a  man,  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  a  sealcii  book  to  them.  AH  the 
papers  marked  "private,"  l)r.  WalliB  opened,  being  the  older 
man  and  a  father,  besides  the  gi-eater  friend  of  Major  Pnu^'*6, 
and  Jock  undertook  to  look  through  the  mess  accounts  and 
agents'  bills,  &e.  &c.  Neither  of  them  could  escape  from  the 
remembrance  that  only  last  Sunday  they  ha<1  both  dined  there, 
when  Mrs.  and  Jtliss  Diiuy  were  discussing  their  intended  start 
for  the  hills,  and  now  it  was  only  Thursday,  and  their  host  and 
hostess  were  lying  in  the  adjoining  room  wi'apped  in  the  cold 
eternal  silence  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
comprehension,  call  "  death." 

The  stillness  waa  broken  at  last  by  a  light  footstep  along  a 
matted  floor,  the  curtain  (which  in  all  Indian  houses  drapes  the 
doors)  was  lifted,  and  Nellie  Drury  came  into  the  drawing-room. 
Jaok  felt  greatly  emban'ossed  on  seeing  her,  and  wisheil  he  knew 
That  to  say  in  apology  for  what  must  seem  to  her  such  an 
uiwarnuitable  intrusion  on  his  part.  She  seemed  to  guess  at 
Ids  feeling  without  his  siwaking,  for  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him 
before  he  could  do  more  than  get  up  &om  hie  chair,  and  said : 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  coming  to  help  Dr.  Watlis,  it  was 
wy  good  of  you." 

Jack  was  startled  with  her  appearance;  she  was  dressed  in 
whitu,  and  her  face  was  almost  as  colourless,  her  dai'k  eyes 
looked  larger  than  ever  with  the  ciroles  under  them  that  the  last 
two  days  of  grief  and  mentiil  strain  had  produced.  She  looked 
ahoost  stunned,  and  the  calmness  and  absolute  absence  of 
agitation  showed  how  over-stmng  her  nerres  were,  and  how 
uec«&sary  a  complete  changa  was  for  her.  She  walked  up  to  the 
'  iab\Q,  and  began  examining  some  of  the  papers ;  but  Dr.  Wollia 

'  i  tlM  IhhuI  luiuUy  on  her  ann, '  uid  said,  firmly : 

M 
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'*  Dear  Miss  I)nu-y,  you  must  not  try  youi'self  further;  I  will 
f^ive  you  all  those  papers  to  look  over  in  a  day  or  two.  I  want 
you  now  to  go  and  pack  uj)  j^oui*  things,  if  you  will,  for  you  must 
not  stay  in  this  house,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Penrhyn  will  be 
dehghted  to  take  you  in,  at  all  events  for  a  night  or  two,  until  we 
can  arrange  about  your  going  to  Mussoorie." 

She  acquiesced  listlessly,  and  said  wearily :  "  Anything  you 
wish,  Dr.  Wallis.  I  don't  cai-e  what  happens  to  me."  And  she 
left  the  room. 

Jack  left  the  house  almost  immediately  after,  and  called  on 
several  of  the  ladies  of  the  regiment  in  the  evening  to  tell  them 
the  sad  news.  One  and  all  expressed  the  gi-eatest  sympathy  and 
pity  for  the  poor  girl  left  so  suddenly  an  ori)han,  and  Nellie  was 
almost  overwhelmed  with  not«s  and  callers,  and  offers  of  help. 

Mrs.  Penrhyn  was  a  kmd-heai-ted  stupid  old  woman,  and  did 
not  do  much  to  comfort  her,  except  send  her  in  leaflets  and  tracts 
on  the  tray  with  her  meals,  which,  as  may  be  supix>sed,  did  not 
accomx)lish  the  pm^wse  for  which  they  were  intended-  "  Merciful 
bereavements,  or  the  sinner  awakened,"  and  **  Your  turn  next !  " 
were  two  special  favom-ites  ai)parently,  for  poor  Nellie  quite 
dreaded  the  sight  of  her  tray,  she  so  invariably  found  one  of 
these  two  *' silent  comforters"  on  it,  and  at  last  she  determined 
to  stay  in  her  room  no  longer,  but  go  about  as  usual,  in  order  to 
escape  the  infliction.  There  are  some  good  people  in  this  world 
who  think  that  then*  bereaved  and  grief-stricken  fellow-creaturea 
are  lawful  prey  for  eveiy  species  of  religious  torture  in  the  shape 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  forgetting  in  their  own  narrow  ex- 
perience of  human  natm^e  that  the  **  bruised  reed  "  is  often  easily 
broken,  and  that,  especially  in  young  people,  a  great  shock  so 
deadens  and  blunts  the  feelings  that  for  a  long  time  the  best  and 
kindest  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  them  to  recover  gradually  and 
naturally,  and  not  force  a  remedy  which  is  at  most  an  antidote, 
and  not  a  cure  for  the  heart-sickness. 

A  week  after  all  the  sad  events  that  had  taken  place,  it  was 
settled  for  Nellie  Drury  to  go  up  to  Mussoorie,  one  of  the  quieter 
hill  stations,  with  Mrs.  Cartwright,  a  bright  sympathetic  little 
woman,  whose  husband  was  in  the  regiment,  and  who  'wbb 
delighted  to  have  a  companion  in  Nellie,  and  anxious  at  the  same 
time  to  do  something  to  cheer  her,  for  it  was  out  of  the  qoestioii 
that  Nellie  should  go  to  England  until  the  hot  weather  was  met, 
and  she  wished,  moreorer,  to  correspond  first  with  her  rdiitittto 
at  home,  and  see  what  would  be  her  fiite.  Her  &fher  hid  Wft 
her  fairly  well  pxovided  for,  and  she  was  relieved  to  !ttdl*«lii 
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'noiUd  not  bave  to  Btnigfjlc  to  earn  a  livclihooil ;  slic  was  plucky 
and  indepeiulent  enough  to  have  done  it  if  iiecesBory,  but  it 
would  ha  plcosanter,  alie  thought,  to  do  it  from  choice,  and  not  to 
be  dependent  on  her  relations  if  her  health  or  profession  failed 
her. 

Jack  Garth  went  to  see  her  every  day  while  she  remained  at 
lleenit,  and  they  became  gi'cat  friends.  He  made  the  gxchbc  to 
himself  for  going  there  so  often,  that  she  %va9  "lonely  and 
depressed  l»y  old  mother  Penrhjii,"  and  if  her  mimistakeablo 
plea^nre  at  seeing  him  was  visible  in  the  way  she  invariably 
bi-iglitened  up  when  he  came,  he  always  deceived  himself  by 
thinking  slie  would  be  equally  glad  to  see  Dr.  Wallia,  Sometimes 
after  a  longer  visit  paid  to  lier  than  usual,  he  would  take  out  his 
pocket-book  and  look  at  Effie'a  photogi'aph,  and  assm'e  himself 
that  her  large  expi'essive  gi-ey  eyes,  and  sweet  eai-nest  mouth, 
were  his  safeguard,  and  that  Miss  Di-ury's  face  was  not  half  so 
lovely,  nor  so  sweet.  It  was  strange  that  though  Nuliie  had  told 
him  a  great  deal  abtnit  her  own  life,  he  had  not  informed  her  of 
his  engagement,  and  in  writing  to  Effie  he  cai-efully  avoided  all 
mention  of  the  I)i-urys,  thinking  to  himself,  "EfHe  is  such  a 
nervous  little  thing,  if  X  told  her  it  was  cholera  she  would  bo  in 
an  agony  of  ten'or,  and  imagine  I  was  dead  if  I  missed  a  mail  or 
two,  besides  one  can't  explain  things  by  letter."  So  Jack  dashed 
off  a  short  but  loving  letter  to  his  unsuspecting  young  lady-love, 
and  filled  it  with  inquiries  about  home  matters,  throwing  in  a 
sort  of  apologetic  postscript,  "Don't  bo  anxious  if  I  don't  write 
next  mail,  darling ;  I'm  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy,  but  the  heat's 
avful,  and  my  coui-se  of  nmsketry  insti-uction  -Kill  be  coming  on 
soon,  and  will  take  up  all  my  time."  Of  coui-se  iimocent  Efiie 
only  read  in  this  fresh  proofs  of  ber  hero's  consideration  for  hei', 
not  knowing  that  a  hot-weather  season  is  just  the  least  busy 
iime  in  an  officer's  yeai',  and  that  the  eight  or  nine  hoiurs  which 
must  Iw  spent  in  the  house  might  well  be  employed  in  corre- 
xpondence. 

Early  in  September  Jock  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Drury 
infoi'ming  him  that  site  hod  mode  all  her  arrangements  with  her 
.relations  ut  home,  and  that  she  proposed  to  start  for  England  by 
tlio  itrst  steamer  after  the  monsoon  was  over.  She  said  she  had 
made  fiends  with  a  ludy  up  at  Mnssoorie  who  had  promised  to 
take  charge  of  her  on  the  vo^ge,  and  she  supposed  she  should 
I  not  pass  through  Meenit,  nor  see  any  of  her  old  regrmental 
friends  o^n.  She  tlianked  Mr.  Garth  for  hie  kindness  to  her, 
LiLat.  iimie  ftiendahip  would  always  last,  and  that 
^^^ 64  • 
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when  he  came  to  England  he  would  come  and  see  her  sometuncK. 
It  was  a  charmingly  written  letter,  perfectly,  conventionally 
expressed,  and  one  that  scarcely  required  an  answer ;  hut  Jack 
wrote  one,  of  course,  as  Nellie  knew  he  would,  and  his  was  less 
well  expressed,  and  hy  no  means  conventional ;  hut  then,  **  I  am 
as  good  as  a  married  man,"  thought  he,  and  **my  affection 
for  her  is  of  the  most  brotherly,  I  ^  almost  think  fathcrhf^ 
nature ! " 

These  quasi  relationships  ai*e  very  pleasant  things;  Mrs, 
Grundy,  perhaps,  sneers  at  them  and  refuses  to  acknowledge^ 
them ;  but  then  we  all  know  what  an  uncharitable  old  lady  she 
is,  and  how  destitute  herself  of  friends  and  relations,  and  while 
we  pity  her  for  her  narrow-mindedness,  we  feel  a  glow  of  love 
to  our  fellow-men  (not  alwa3-s  fellow- women !)  which  we  will 
hope  is  bom  of  the  other  feeling  akin  to  it !  It  will  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  his  sister  Joan  and  Nellie  Dnu-y  occupied  the  same 
l)lace  in  Jack's  heart,  perhaps  it  would  scarcely  do  to  inquire 
what  place  the  latter  did  occupy,  certain  it  is  that  the  idea  of 
her  going  away  to  England  and  his  separation  from  her  for 
years  perhaps,  was  almost  unbearable  to  him,  and  he  felt  an 
inconquerable  longing  to  see  the  dark  eyes  light  up  again  when 
he  api)eared,  and  hear  the  soft  sad  voice  say,  as  it  so  often  had 
done,  "Thank  you  for  coming."  He  got  restless  and  unsettled, 
and  Dr.  Wallis  fancied  he  must  have  had  bad  news  from  home* 

"  What 's  up,  Garth  ?  "  he  asked  one  day.  "  Is  your  mother 
ill,  or  your  debts  heavy  ?  You  are  not  half  the  fellow  you  were* 
You  want  a  change,  I  think.  Why  don't  you  run  up  to  the  hills 
and  see  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  Miss  Drmy  for  a  day  or  two  ?  You 
can  be  back  for  '  muster  *  on  the  1st,  and  a  little  fresh  air  will 
do  you  good.  I  '11  write  you  a  certificate  for  sick-leave  if  you 
like." 

Good  Dr.  Wallis  little  knew  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  the 
serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  he  was  tempting  his 
.  friend  to  take  the  forbidden  fruit.  He  knew  nothing  of  Effie 
Dunstan's  existence,  and  remembering  his  own  youth  and  how 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes  had  once  done  much  to  restore  him  when 
rather  out  of  sorts,  he  thought  Miss  Drury  might  have  the  same 
good  effect  on  Jack.  The  advice  was  taken,  and  in  four  dajs' 
time  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  Nellie  were  surprised  on  retiMiing 
home  from  a  round  of  morning  calls  to  find  Mr.  Garth  aittiiig  in 
the  drawing-room  of  their  little  cottage  awaiting  their  tnlfaL 
Nellie  hoped  he  did  not  see  the  joy  which  was  ptaiiily  iMhiBr  ion 
her  facci  and  she  did  her  best  all  the  time  Jack  wu  xqf-'ltlfUt. 
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to  hide  her  iileasm-e  at  seeing  him,  and  to  keep  up  the  liatlesa 
indifference  which  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  her  looks  and  health. 
Mrs.  Cai-twright  did  not  particularly  like  Jack  ;  she  thought 
him  ahalloTT  and  selfish,  and  knew  he  was  very  poor,  so  she 
was  determined  he  ahotild  not  have  much  opportunity  of  making 
love  to  Nellie,  aud  cngi-os^ed  him  herBftlf  as  much  and  as  often 
as  she  could.  But  eveiyone  knows  what  the  result  of  cliapcronage 
with  a  purpose  is,  and  how  the  dieaileti  evil  is  almost  always 
thereby  hastened  rather  than  averted,  and  Mrs.  Cai-twi-ight'a  good 
intentions  received  a  crushing  blow  the  last  morning  of  Jack's 
stay  by  his  coming  in  after  breakfast  to  say  good-bye,  and 
amiouncing  quietly  that  he  found  he  was  obliged  to  go  home, 
and  had  received  permission  from  the  Colonel  to  take  three 
mouths'  leave  from  the  20th  September.  "  So  we  shall  have 
the  pleasm'e  of  meeting  on  hoard  the  Kkiva,  Miss  Drury," 
he  added,  turning  to  her  and  watching  with  delight  the 
expression  on  her  face.  He  could  afford  to  devote  the  rest  of 
bis  conversation  to  Mrs.  Cartwright,  who  tried  hard,  but  in 
'  Tain,  to  find  out  the  reason  of  his  sudden  leave,  and  his  fai-ewell 
to  them  both  Avas  almost  as  joyful  as  his  welcome  had  been. 

Jack's  selfishness  in  acting  thus  must  of  coiu'se  be  universally 
condemned.  He  thought  to  himself,  "  I  ran't  part  from  her 
alk^thei  yet ;  if  I  go  home  with  her  no  one  can  watch  as  and 
vony  us,  and  when  once  I  get  to  England  I  will  be  content  to 
see  no  more  of  her,  and  Effie  shall  have  nothing  to  be  jealous  of, 
and,  perhaps,  I  will  bring  her  out  with  me  aa  Efiie  Gai-th " ; 
hot  this  last  thought  was  only  faintly  echoed  in  his  heart,  and 
luB  one  prevailing  idea  was  to  enjoy  himself  for  the  next  month 
b>oking  after  Nellie,  leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

They  had  nearly  reached  Aden,  however,  before  Jack  saw 
Nellie.  Bbe  was  a  very  had  sailor,  and  the  long  journey  down 
ootmtcy,  straight  through  from  Musoorie  to  Bombay,  had  quite 
knocked  her  up.  Every  morning  be  sent  word  by  the  stewardess 
to  Aik  how  she  mu,  and  whether  she  would  be  up  and  able  to 
'  "^  ^^  answer  generally  retomed  was  "  Miss 
^  i  she  was  afraid  she  was  not  well  enough 

^ IfSto  amootber  waters  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and 

I  Jack  came  on  board  again  at  Aden,  having  gone  ashore 
L  daring  the  coaling  to  see  an  old  friend  in  the  cantonments,  he 
8  overjoyed  by  the  sight  of  Nellie  Dnuy  leaning  over  the  side, 
:hiiit{  with  amusement  the  wretched  little  diving  boys  who 
t  make  a  thriving  trade  1^  their  WAter-trieks  and  insatiable 
tt^tiuee-^aBny  oe  t«o-iuu  bits. 
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"  Shall  I  *  heave  for  a  dive,'  Miss  Drury  ? "  called  out  Jack 
from  the  companion  ladder.  **  I  am  glad  to  sec  you  able  to 
come  up  on  deck,"  he  said,  taking  her  outstretched  hand  and 
looking  anxiously  at  her  white  face.    "  Are  you  really  better  ?  " 

"  Ever  so  much,  thanks.  Did  you  think  I  meant  to  cut  vou  all 
the  voyage,  Mr.  Gai-th  ?  I  have  been  longing  to  got  up  every 
day,  but  it  made  me  so  faint  whenever  I  attempted  it,  and  I 
believe  as  soon  as  that  horrible  old  screw  goes  on  again  I  shall 
be  as  bad  as  ever." 

But  her  prophecy  did  not  come  true,  for  Jack  took  such  care 
of  her,  and  used  to  wait  on  her  like  her  slave, — she  had  but  to 
express  a  wish  and  he  was  rea<ly  to  fulfil  it  immediately. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  devoted  an  attendant  that  Mrs.  Hyde,  the  lady 
who  professed  to  have  charge  of  Nellie,  but  who  was  so  occupied 
with  two  small  childi-en  that  she  was  absolutelv  useless  as  a 
chaperone,  said  to  him,  one  day : 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Garth,  I  may  almost  conscientiously  hand 
Miss  Drury  over  to  you  as  her  rightful  protector  when  we  reach 
England?"  and  was  slightly  astonished  at  that  young  man 
staring  at  her  in  surprise  and  answering  rather  crossly, — 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hyde,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  am 
nothing  more  to  Miss  Dnu-y  than  anyone  else  who  befriends 
and  sympathises  with  her  in  her  sad  position";  and  hi? 
remarked  afterwards  to  Nellie  that  "  he  wished  the  ship  were 
clear  of  all  those  confomided  old  gossips." 

"I  am  afraid  my  lot  will  be  cast  among  'confounded  old 
gossips,'  Mr.  Garth,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
ever  see  a  man  where  I  am  going  to  live,  and  I  shall  turn  inta 
such  a  sour  old  maid.  You  will  come  and  see  me  sometimes  in 
my  seclusion,  won't  you  ?  "  she  added  in  a  different  tone  and  in 
which  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness. 

'^  How  can  you  ask  me  if  I  will,  when  you  know  quite  well 
that  I  intend  to  come  as  often  as  you  will  let  me ! "  he  cried 
impetuously ;  *'  but  probably  yon  will  be  bo  engrossed  with  your 
new  relations  that  I  shall  generally  be  met  with  '  not  at  home/ 
or  some  grumpy  aunt  or  cousin  who  will  nuike  your  ezcuBes  and 
say  you  are  engaged." 

"  Now  you  are  fishing,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  am  not  going  to 
flatter  you.  Only  come,  and  see  if  I  meet  you  with  either  of 
your  prognoBtications." 

{To  be  contiHuedJ) 
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(IMITATED  FROM  THE  lAMBKS  OF  AUGUSTE   BAEBIEE.) 

By  Evtlyn  Jerrold. 


O  LANK-HAIRED  Gorsicaii,  you  found  France  fair 

In  mellow  Merridor, 
A  mighty  steed  alert,  superb,  and  bare, 

Bid  of  the  grooms  she  bore ; 
A  proud-eyed  marc  mtli  fibres  like  steel  sprmgs. 

And  nervous  mouth,  was  she. 
Bed  to  her  buttocks  with  the  blood  of  kings, 

And  for  the  first  time,  free. 
Free  from  white  hands  that  fretted  the  fine  skin. 

Free  from  the  pillion's  strain, 
Free  from  the  jewelled  spm*  of  Austrian  queen, 

Free  from  fat  Bourbon's  rein. 
Her  vengeance  done,  her  main  awind  she  reared. 

Drunk  with  the  new  dawned  day ; 
And  like  a  tiger's  scream  the  nations  feared 

Her  short  shrill  Arab  neigh. 
Ton  came,  you  saw  her  good,  without  a  stain 

Or  crease  on  burnished  black, 
YoQ  twisted  your  lithe  fingers  in  her  mane, 

Leapt  booted  to  her  back. 
And  so  to  keep  her,  careless  of  the  girth 

Before  her  eager  eyes 
Yoa  showed  as  race-course  all  the  king-curst  earth. 

And  bloody  palms  as  prize. 
Thenee,  no  more  rest,  no  respite, — a  mad  shock 

Of  hoofia  on  tmnk  and  limb, 
mOi  Uood,  blood,  blood,  bedabbling  the  forelock— 
-^jAj'  The  xace  was  hklf  a  swim  I 
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And  fifteen  years,  steel  shod,  the  quick  hoofs  brayed 

Men,  bent  beneath  like  grass ; 
And  fifteen  years  the  one  steed's  passage  made 

Europe  one  mangled  mass ; 
Till  last,  grown  sick  of  gore's  eternal  gust. 

Repentant  or  replete, 
Grown  sick  of  kneading  realms,  and  raising  dust — 

The  peoples ! — ^i-ound  her  feet ; 
The  hamstrings  slack  and  shivermg  as  she  ran. 

With  bleeding  eyes  and  blmT'd, 
She  gasped  out  "  Mercy,"  to  the  Corsican ; 

The  master  never  heard. 
Deeper  the  heels  dug,  deeper  each  steel  claw 

Plunged  in  its  living  sheath ; — 
He  tm-ned  the  bit  within  her  frothing  jaw, 

Cut  lips,  and  shattered  teeth !  .  .  • 
She  rose  again,  but  one  day  paid  her  debts, 

And  mad,  and  maimed, — ^to  di( 
She  flung  against  a  file  of  bayonets, 

And  crushed  the  rider's  thigh. 


C|t  Sniltl)  Siatts'  Habii  anii  %mv. 


The  adage,  t^liifif^tl  by  tlitt  Athenians  in  PLitlia.s'  ligiu'e  of 
Minim,  that  it  is  pmdent  to  be  always  prepared  for  wai-  in  the 
midst  of  pence,  has  not  hitherto  found  favoni*  with  tlie  people 
of  the  United  States  of  Noi-th  America.  The  rapidity  with 
which  they  sprang  to  ai-ms  in  1861  has  led  them  to  couclude 
that  at  any  moment  they  could  rnJEe  and  equip  a  foi-ce  fully 
capable  of  eneonnteriug  a  Eui'opean  foe,  with  the  cei'taiiity  of  a 
sncceBsfuI  issue  to  any  contest  that  might  arise.  But  they  are 
beginning  to  see  that  there  is  danger  in  so  niiach  confidence. 
Men  in  o£Qce,  and  leading  Repubhcaus,  oi-e  waldng  up  to  the 
fact  that  neither  the  Ai-my  nor  the  Navy  is  iu  a  condition  of 
thorough  efficiency — the  one  being  too  limited  for  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  its  emplojiueiit  iu  the  countiy,  and  the  other 
much  too  weak  to  afford  pi-otection  to  the  commerce  of  the 
States.  The  strength  of  the  oi'my  is  limited  Ijy  statute  to  not 
more  than  30,000  enlisted  luen,  and  even  this  small  number  is 
practically  I'educed  by  the  financial  paisimoiiy  of  Congress  to 
^,000,  for  the  "  appropi-iatiou  "  or  "  vote,"  as  it  would  be  called 
in  the  British  Army  Estimates,  only  provides  pay,  &c.  for  that 
nomber  of  enlisted  men,  including  700  |clerks,  &c.  The  army 
at  present  is  split  into  a  variety  of  small  detachments,  which 
are  employed  in  keeping  the  peace  all  over  the  land,  protecting 
the  emigrants  opening  new  districts,  covering  the  various  routes 
<pf  tnvel  westraly,  and  guarding  the  Indians  in  their  lawful 
xeMsratioiiB.  All  tbia  is  injorious  to  the  drill,  discipline,  and 
^tiprit  <k  torj>»  uf  the  Mn&W  torce,  inasmuch  as  entire  regiments 
Are  seldom  brou^'lit  together.  There  is  no  difficult;  in  getting 
good  recmite,  even  though  the  du^  is  popularly  knoim  to  be 
Mivere,  for  the  pay  ami  allowanceB  are  good.  A  private  draws, 
on  an  avei-age,  1.^  dollars  *  month,  and  is,  moreOTer,  provided 
with  rntiouB  at  the  cost  uf  the  Govamment,  and  is  allowed  a 
I  for  clotiuug  annually.    CommisinonB  are  eagerly  soogh^ 
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for  the  officers  are  paid  liandsomely,  the  chances  of  staff  emploj' 
are  numerous,  and  rank  is  reached  by  just  gi'adation.  In  fact, 
the  officers  of  the  higher  ranks  are  too  numerous  for  such  small 
and  scattered  commands.  There  are  11  general  officers,  15 
colonels  and  majors  in  the  Adjutant-General's  department,  six 
inspector  and  assistant  inspector  generals,  27  field  officers  and 
87  captains  in  the  Quai-termaster-Generars  department,  2G 
commissioners  (general  and  assistant),  and  a  veiy  largo 
medical  and  pay  staff.  The  Fngineer  Coii)s  numbers  a  general 
officer,  six  colonels,  12  lieuienant-colonels,  24  majors,  30 
captains,  and  36  lieutenants ;  and  the  Ordnance  Corps  has  about 
half  the  number.  The  pay  is  liberal.  The  general  wha 
commands  in  chief  receives  about  i;3,500  a  year ;  the  lieutenant- 
general  about  £3,000 ;  the  major-generals  of  brigades  (who  are 
brevetted  as  major-generals)  of  course  receive  somewhat  less  ; 
colonels  nearly  £900  a  yeai*;  lieutenant-colonels  about  £690, 
with  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  every  five  years,  imtil  they  havtr 
reached  20  years'  service,  when  theii*  pay  is  281  doUai's  and  23 
cents  per  month,  or,  say,  £60  English.  Lieutenant-colonels 
and  majors  are  proportionately  paid.  Mounted  captains — in 
other  words,  captains  of  cavalry — di-aw  £350  a  year,  with  the 
addition  of  rations  ;  captains  of  infantry  receive  £50  less. 
Lieutenants  of  cavalry,  ai-tillery,  and  engineers,  draw  £260 ;  of 
infantry,  £220;  and  all  are  supplied  liberally  with  rations. 
The  pay  of  all  ranks  increases  at  the  rate  of  10^  ])er  cent,  every 
five  years,  but  40  i)er  cent,  is  the  maximxmi. 

But,  although  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  is  very 
small,  compared  with  the  armies  of  Europe,  there  is  a  large 
organized  militia,  which,  if  Congress  would  make  timely  and 
sufficient  provision,  might  place  the  country  in  possession  of 
200,000  citizen  soldiers,  armed,  equipped,  and  capable,  in  a 
great  emergency,  of  facing  a  foreign  enemy.  Very  many  of  the- 
men,  of  whom  there  arc  six  millions  and  a  half  available,  but 
unorganized,  participated  in  the  civil  war,  and  those  who  were 
not  crippled  in  action,  or  by  the  diseaseB  incidental  to  exposurer 
fatigue,  and  a  hostile  climate,  are  prepared  to  resume  active 
service  whenever  called  upon. 

There  is,  however,  anotiier  material  point  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  supposing  a  war  to 
break  out  with  any  maritime  power.  The  coast  defences  are  in 
a  wretched  condition.  While  the  European  Powers  have  been 
''rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  their  means  of  offBOfliVtt 
_jS9xtBxe,"  writes  the  Secreiazy  of  War,  "  the  United  BtiifaiB  liiHl 
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for  years  been  rotrogi*ading  m  its  means "  for  caiTving  oii 
faostilities.  "VMien  that  war  comes — and,  in  spite  of  the  traditiomil 
pacific  policy  of  tbe  American  Union,  it  irill  come,  and 
"  snddenly  "  too — there  will  be  no  time  to  constnict  defences, 
either  fixed  or  floating.  A  few  days,  possibly  a  few  bonrs.  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  vast  war-steamers  encased  in  u-ou,  nud 
armed  with  rifled  guns  weighing  up  to  100  tons,  may  appear  ofif 
any  of  the  great  seaboard  towns,  and,  adds  tbe  Chief  Engineer, 
"  no  one  can  estimate  the  dama^je  wliich  may  follow." 

As  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  ofliccrs  ax'c  iniucated  at  the 
West  Point  Xlilitarj-  Academy,  and  scientific  attainment  tinds 
its  reward  in  Incrativc  emp]o}Tnent,  there  are  a  great  many 
accomplished  men  in  the  army,  who  bear  themselves  like  true 
cbevaliei-s,  and  are  dibtiuguisbed  by  the  direction  they  give  to 
their  professional  studies.  The  trontributions  of  such  officers  to 
the  geographical,  topogi'aphical,  and  historical  records  of  the 
country  are  remarkable  for  a  literary  and  scholastic  cbai'acter  of 
n  high  order.  "When  they  are  not  using  the  sword,  or  ijistructing 
others  in  military  duties,  their  pens  arc  actively  eugnped  in 
adorning  scientific  publication.s,  or  in  the  detail  of  their  travels 
and  adventures  in  their  own  and  other  states. 

The  education  of  the  ai-my.  as  a  counti-j-  which  took  the  lead 
in  tbe  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  instiiiction  all  over 
the  vorld,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  imiTOrttmce,  and  recei%'es 
close  attention.  The  education  at  West  Point  is  not,  however, 
BO  advanced  as  it  might  be  if  the  standoiil  of  admission  were 
zaised.  Too  mach  time  is  nov  devoted  to  that  i-udimental 
education  which  ought  to  be  received  in  the  gratuitous  public 
schools  before  a  cadetship  is  conferred  upon  a  youth.  Altogether 
there  is  a  necessity  for  reform  in  the  system  and  management 
of  the  West  Point  Academy,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  was 
avowedly  superior  in  style  and  organisation  to  any  similar  Euro- 
pean institntioQ. 

The  amtooEatic  exclusiveness  of  the  Academy,  which  found 
marked  oqireBsion  lost  year  in  the  neglect  and  insults  to  which 
'Whittaker,  a  negro  candidate,  was  exposed,  seriously  offended 
flw  BepttUiean  party,  which  earnestly  upholds  equality  without 
Inference  to  colour  ot  creed.    General  Scbofield,  the  commandant 

kof  the  iniititution,  uomistakahly  fovom^  tbe  oppressive  action 
rof  the  wliite  cadets,  and  there  is  do  doubt  that  he  would  have 

BiKteu  called  upon  to  resign  if  he  had  not  taken  indignity  by 
~^ibo  forelock  and  retired.    He  has  been  aocoeeded  by  OenenU 
DBB  who  stands  TK7  hi^  as  a  Boldier,  a  gentleman. 
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and  a  Christian,  and  who  leans  strongly  towai'ds  the  diie  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  the  colomred  people.  The  General, 
it  is  expected,  will  have  a  troublesome  task  in  rooting  out  the 
intolerance  which  has  become  a  strong  West  Point  feature ; 
but  he  is  fiinn  of  pm-pose,  and  gifted  ^vith  remarkable  executive 
ability. 

Education  is  not  limited  to  the  officers  of  the  army.  There 
are  seventy-eight  schools  in  operation  for  the  instiniction  of  the 
men  in  the  ranks  and  their  children.  In  the  course  of  last  year 
as  many  as  2,805  enlisted,  many  children  attended,  and  27  new 
school-houses  have  been  ordered.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
somu  difficulty  in  getting  competent  teachers  for  the  ranks,  and 
the  stipend  allotted  to  such  individuals  offers  too  small  induce- 
ment to  young  men  to  enter  the  anny  with  the  view  of  being  so 
employed.  The  twtm  pay  to  a  private  who  is  engaged  to  instruct 
the  ignorant  adults  and  the  children  is  about  15  pence  (35  cents) 
per  diem,  and  he  is  subject  to  all  military  duty,  garrison  and 
Held,  that  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  his  rank  and  file  comrades.  It 
is  recommended  that  150  schoolmasters  should  be  specially 
enlisted,  ranked  with  *'  commissary  sergeants,"  and  paid 
^4  dollars  (£7  12«.  lOd.)  per  month,  with  quai'ters  and  rations. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  state  and  strength  of  the  army  is  to  all 
who  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  a  foreign 
power,  the  condition  of  the  navy  is  a  stiU  greater  subject  of 
regret  and  alarm.  As  fai*  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  noble  service.  The 
officers  are  skilful,  brave,  and  scientific,  and  in  their  ordinary 
bearmg  fine  specimens  of  polished  gentlemen ;  the  ships  of  the 
navy  are  excellent  models  of  nautical  architecture ;  the  tniining 
of  the  crews,  from  the  man  before  the  mast  up  to  the  midship- 
man, unexceptionable,  and,  therefore,  effective  ;  in  results  and 
all  the  establishments  in  connection  with  the  service  are  main- 
tained on  a  liberal  footing,  and  governed  by  men  of  high 
professional  attainments.  But  the  entire  naval  force  is  so 
contemptibly  small  in  comparison  with  what  its  strength  Bhoald 
be  that  it  is  commonly  said  the  United  States  has  no  navy  at 
all.  Divided  into  five  squadrons,  each  conunanded  by  a  rear- 
admiral,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  it 
does  not  consist  of  more  than  28  vessels  of  all  classes.  And  be 
it  remembered  that  these  squadrons  do  not  comprise  the  entire 
force.  Some  of  the  vessels  are  engaged  on  surveys,  others  aa 
training  and  practice  ships,  some  remain  in  harbours  M 
receiving  ships,  and  several  are  engaged  on  special  servioes.  In 
respect  to  pay  and  allcmaneee  ttie  servioe  is  rery  Wm^g 
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supplied — every  department,  after  sovcrc  exft  mi  nation,  is 
declared  to  be  in  a  vei*y  aatialiietorj'  condition ;  but  to  render 
the  United  States  Navy  worthy  of  tlic  New  World,  the  number 
of  ship3,  either  in  commisBion,  or  in  a  condition  to  ^o  to  eea 
immediately  that  their  protective  power  is  needed,  should  he 
trebled.  This  is  bo  rital  a  matter  that  it  would  weaken  this 
article  to  employ  any  other  language  that  that  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Navy  in  his  report  Ito  the  Preeident,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  1880.  In  that  cai-efuUy  written 
document  he  says : — 

"  In  each  of  my  annual  reports  for  the  years  1877  and  1878  1 
called  special  attention  to  the  relation!^  between  the  navy  and 
the  commerce  of  the  countrj'.  What  I  then  said  has  gained 
fresh  importance  by  the  constantly  iuereaaing  aurpliis  of  our 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  products,  now  being  sent  by  sea 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  immense  commerce  the  navy 
is  a  necessary  ally,  and  must  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  fm-nish 
it  pi-otection.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  effectually  unless  a 
snfdcicnt  number  of  the  right  kind  of  vcbscIh  are  constinicted, 
not  for  cruisers  merely,  but  for  all  the  pm-poses  of  wai-  when  the 
emergency  shall  require  it.  The  cmiserB  we  now  have  aie 
constantly  employed  in  the  vai-ious  seas,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  oar  flag  is  so  much  respected  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
tliat  very  few  instances  have  occmTcd  where  our  merchant 
Tesaels  have  been  interfered  with.  But,  undoubtedly,  it  is  true 
that  whether  the  navy  be  regarded  as  the  protector  of  om- 
commerce  or  as  an  essential  means  of  national  defence,  the 
number  of  vessels  should  be  increased.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  good  policy  requires  the  national  government  to  employ  all 
its  legitimate  powers  to  increase  the  strength  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  so  that  it  may  become  commensurate  nith  all  the  n'ants 
and  neoessitieB  of  our  commerce.  The  increase  of  one  should  bo 
pKopooiioiiate  to  that  of  the  other. 

"  Oar  material  wealth  is,  in  a  large  degree,  the  product  of  our 

aommwM  upon  the  ocean.    As  this  is  extended  so  vnll  our 

vealth  be  increased,  and  as  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  thia 

malth  incroanod  bo  rapidly  as  at    present,  now  is    a    most 

^  opportune  time  for  ns  to  extend  to  it  the  necessary  degree  of 

I  prot«ction.     This  i»  conceded  on  all  hands,  but  abont  the  best 

,  method  of  doing  it  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 

'  It  is  not  the  ptorinoe  of  Congress  to  build  Tassels  for  the 

,  merchant  service,  nor  is  it  expedient  or  possible  to  allow  com- 

ti:jrtt^aa  to  be  tnnsported  npm  vesBels  of  -wax ;  bat  it 
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undoubtedly  is  within  its  constitutional  powers  to  give  tlio 
necessary  protection  to  om*  ship-building  interests,  so  as  to 
justify  an  increase  of  our  mercantile  inai-inc  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  necessities  of  our  commerce  shall  requii-e.  It  is  entii'cly 
comi)etent  to  aiTange  with  private  ship-builders  with  reference 
to  the  extension  of  om*  postal  service  upon  the  ocean,  and  to 
require  that  the  vessels  used  for  that  i^m-pose  shall  be  so  con- 
structed that,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  may  l)e  employed 
immediately  for  wai*  purposes.  Such  vessels,  built  both  for 
strength  and  speed,  would  add  most  materially,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  our  means  of  national  defence,  and  the  increase  of 
om-  naval  force  by  this  means  would  soon  enable  us  to  compete 
upon  the  ocean  with  the  strongest  naval  powers  in  the  world. 
England  owes  her  present  naval  superiority  to  this  policy,  and  it 
serves  no  valuable  purpose  to  eonti'ast  om*  condition  with  hers 
unless  we  shall  prolit  by  her  example.  So  long  as  her  merchant 
vessels,  built  under  her  protection  and  patronage,  are  allowed 
to  draw  annually  from  our  wealth  about  100,000,000  dols.,  as 
compensation  for  freighting  om*  commerce,  just  so  long  will  om* 
inferiority  exist.  "Whenever  our  own  commerce  shall  be  caiTied 
on  in  vessels  owned  and  built  by  our  own  people,  capable  of  being 
turned  into  ships  of  war  when  necessary,  then  we  shall  reach 
the  point  of  equality  with  her,  and  be  prepared,  when  the 
necessity  shall  ai'ise,  to  test  with  her  the  question  of  superiority 
upon  the  sea.  Before  the  war  wo  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
runnmg  British  vessels  from  the  ocean,  and  since  then  have 
contented  ourselves  \\\i\\  uttering  complaints  against  England 
for  her  agency  in  destroying  om-s  while  the  wai*  was  in  progress. 
The  time  for  active  and  energetic  measm'es  has  now  arrived,  and 
^very  future  year  of  neglect  will  add  to  our  inferiority." 
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**  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.*' 

The  only  reason  we  can  conceive  for  the  delay  made  by  the  Post- 
master-General in  giving  a  decision  on  this  important  subject, 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  public  on  the  causes  of  the  widely  spread 
discontent  existing  among  telegraph  clerks.  We  feel  sure  that 
if  their  case  was  more  widely  known,  public  opinion  would  very 
soon  show  itself,  and  demand  a  settlement  of  this  vexed  question. 
It  is  Jiard  to  imagine  what  just  excuse  can  be  given  by  Govern- 
ment for  postponing,  month  after  month,  a  decision  on  a 
question  the  intricacies  of  which  can  be  fully  mastered  by  any 
l)erson  in  a  few  hours,  and  we  fear  that  unless  some  decision  is 
shoi-tly  given,  the  Postmaster-General  will  find  himself  in  an 
awkward  predicament,  and  will  have  to  be  answerable  to  the 
public  for  what  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  a  national 
calamity.  We  refer,  of  com-se,  to  a  simultaneous  strike  of  all  the 
telegraph  clerks  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  those  who  arc 
unacquainted  with  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  discontent 
among  the  telegi*aph  clerks,  this  may  seem  a  somewhat  remote 
probability,  but  to  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  it  is  a  far  less  remote^  and  far  more  unpleasant 
xlilemma  than  it  may  seem. 

Questions  have  been  asked  in  Parliament  on  tlie  subject,  to 
ikll  of  which,  until  a  few  days  ago,  the  Postmaster  retm'ned  the 
Bame  answer,  viz.  that  the  subject  was  "  under  consideration." 

His  lost  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  drawn  up  a 
scheme  which  he  hoped  would,  once  and  for  all,  settle  the 
•question.  But,  unless  his  scheme  is  conceived  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  grants  to  the  hardly- worked  and  badly-paid  clerks  the 
moderate  demands  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  then* 
rigktif  we  fear  that  the  labour  of  the  Postmaster-General  will 
have  been  in  vain. 

Ab  long  as  the  telegraph  clerks  (whom  by  a  mean  quibble 
ihey  term  ''telegraphists,"  and  thus  deprive  them  of  their 
.  zig^ifdl  advantages  as  Civil  Service  clerks)  are  made  to  work 
twelve  and  thirteen  hours  a  day  at  the  rate  of  pay  of  a  daily 
.Uboar^,  and  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  this  hard  night-work 
4m  paid  iUe  mnnifioent  salary  of  £66  per  annum,  so  long  will 
>0ia  ekdESbttva  just  cause  to  complain  I 
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Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  may  rest  assured  that  in  asking  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  Grant  to  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  and 
in  bringing  forward  the  miserably  mean  sum  to  be  presented  to 
that  gallant  officer,  he  has  done  good  service. 

It  seems  to  us  to  matter  very  little  whether  the  sum  originally 
intended  was  dE25,000  or  £12,500,  or  whether  a  "happy 
thought "  strack  "  somebody,"  that  a  good  way  to  economise 
would  be  to  divide  the  sum  of  £25,000  between  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  and  Sir  F.  Roberts.    Who  is  this  "  somebody  "  ? 

The  question  to  be  answered  appears  to  be,  "  If- ho  proi>oscd 
the  amount  of  £12,500 "  ?  Is  this  supposed  to  be  "  adequate 
remuneration  "  for  the  General  who  has  claimed  the  gratitude 
of  England  in  a  way  that  no  general  has  done  since  the  exploits 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny?  Will  Lord  Hai-tington  kindly  explain 
the  "  actuarial  calculations  "  which  fixed  the  remuneration  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  £25,000,  and  that  of  Sii*  F.  Roberts  at 
£12,500? 

Sir  G.  Wolseley  spent  a  few  odd  millions,  and  after  a  success- 
ful march,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  John  Glover,  he  managed  to  get 
back  to  the  coast,  in  proud  possession,  as  the  sole  trophy  of  the 
"  expedition,"  of  King  Koffee's  State  Umbrella !  Lord  Harting- 
ton  spoke  of  *^  precedents.^'  We  are  anxious  to  know  who  fixed 
the  sum  at  £12,500  ?  For  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  Sir  G.  Wolseley  deserved  £25,000,  Sir  F.  Roberts  is  entitled, 
at  least,  to  £50,000. 
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By  Gbdtih  W.  Vtbe. 


The  gron  mal-admiiUBtration  of  this  coail;  department  ib  a 
standing  disgrace  to  onr  Government,  and  is  all  the  more 
diBgroceful  from  the  &ct  that  it  has  the  reputation  of  heing 
Bcientifio. 

It  will  perhaps  bo  as  well  to  mention  the  branches  into  which 
the  Fnblio  Works  Department  is  divided,  viz.  the  Military, 
Bailinf,  Oeneral,  Provincial,  Irrigation  or  Canal,  and  the 
AecoantB — the  latter  audita,  examines,  and  passes  the  various 
aeeonuta  anbmittod  through  the  Executive  Engineers,  and  for- 
midB  tar  finanoial  arrangement.  There  are  two  establishments — 
the  (^Been  and  the  Bobwdinatea ;  the  former  are  divided  into 
fimr  dawes:  Chief,  Bnpointending,  Executive,  and  Assistant 
Ungineera,  each  olass  being  again  divided  into  four  grades.  The 
Engjneering  or  Officers  establishment  is  made  up  of  the  Soyal 
ttngmattm,  of  the  tSoBM  and  Indian  Lists,  Civil  Engineers 
faained  at  Cooper'B  Hill,  those  who  passed  into  the  service  prior 
to  the  toondation  of  that  ooUege  (called  Stanley  Engineers) ; 
wpnewi  who  vere  considered  qualified  by  practical  experience 
and  sent  ont  by  tbe  India  Office,  and  those  who  passed  bom 
Boodis  and  other  Indian  Colleges;  besides  these,  there  axe 
Hme  Boyal  and  Bengal  Artillery  officers,  a  few  cavalry  and 
infantrj'  and  Indian  Staff  Corps  officers.  With  mch  a  nuxtnte 
I  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  ahonld  be  ai^  great  bond  of 
I  union  in  the  department — in  foot,  the  petfy  jealousy  which  exists 
j  is  truly  abs-urd,  and  very  il*.ni«gtng  to  the  effioieney  of  the 
I   aervioe,  aa  I  shall  presently  eIuw. 

L      At  one  time  the  Indian  Foblia  W<nte  Demrtmnit  aehiend 
I ^  ^  SB 
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great  deeds  under  the  able  administration  of  Sir  Proby  Cautley, 
8ir  Alexander  Taylor,  the  present  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  Sir 
A.  Cotton,  Colonel  Dyas,  and  many  others,  who  planned  and 
carried  out  the  Ganges  Canal,  and  other  important  public 
schemes,  which  will  live  as  lasting  monuments  to  the  enterprise, 
skill,  and  high  engineering  talent  of  these  distinguished  men. 
But  an  extraordinary  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the 
Public  Works  Department,  which  seems  now  only  famous  for  its 
blunders,  and  consequent  waste  of  public  money.  The  costly 
barracks  at  Sauger  and  Allahabad,  with  minor  works,  which, 
when  completed,  were  condemned  as  unsafe,  and  pulled  down, 
cost  the  state  a  million  and  a  half  of  money.  On  experiments 
alone  nearly  a  million  sterling  has  been  wasted  in  the  last  ten 
years,  of  which  over  £100,000  was  spent  in  the  Panjab.  Some 
of  these  were  known  to  be  useless  before  they  were  commenced, 
and  were  carried  out  simply  to  please  those  in  power,  or  to  give 
employment  to  the  permanent  staff.  As  an  instance,  I  may 
mention  a  case  which,  amongst  many  others  of  the  kind,  came 
under  my  own  notice.  An  officer  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  with 
a  full  complement  of  engineers  and  subordinates,  was  ordered 
to  survey,  map,  and  level  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
Chinab  and  the  Satlaj,  in  the  Multdn  district.  The  work  occu- 
pied the  seasons  of  1873-74-75,  and  on  its  completion  was 
submitted  to  Government,  and  apparently  forgotten,  as,  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  the  same  information  was  called  for,  and 
another  officer  had  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  When  his 
work  was  finished  and  submitted  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  it  was 
found  that  the  Government  already  possessed  the  maps,  plans, 
and  sections  previously  made  by  the  first-named  officer.  These 
projects  cost  over  100,000  rupees,  and,  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
the  information  thus  obtained  had  not  been  used  by  Government, 
thereby  showing  that  it  was  not  really  required.  Again,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  re-model  the  Bari  Doab  Canal,  constmcted 
many  years  ago  by  Lord  Napier  and  Colonel  Dyas ;  but,  after  five 
years'  work,  and  an  expenditure  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  the  idea 
of  re-modelling  was  given  up,  and  the  canal  remains  in  its 
original  state.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  such  waste  would 
have  been  countenanced  by  any  other  Gkyvemment  in  the  world, 
or  such  a  matter  allowed  to  pass  without  inquiry.  Government 
are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  qualifications  of  their  oflScem,  and 
place  men  at  the  head  of  departments  who  have  nevnr  been 
trained  as  engineers,  and  who  would  be  just  as  useful  in  ttie 
-pulpit,  or  «.t  the  head  of  tlft  Freneh  Bepnblic.    From  the 
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Engineer — who  is  de  facto  no  enf^neer  at  all,  and  can  no  more 
read  a  complicated  engineering  drawing  than  he  can  decipher 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  (tlioagh  by  virtue  of  his  military  stand- 
ing he  obtains  promotion) — <lown  to  the  youngest  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  the  majority  ore  alike  nnsnited  to  the  work.  A  Chief 
Engineer  being  himself  ignorant  of  what  is  wanted,  selects,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  wrong  men.  His  favourite  friends  are 
firet  considered,  without  any  regard  to  their  qualifications,  and 
he  bestows  on  them  enormous  sums  of  Government  money  to 
waste  and  squander — the  more  money  spent,  the  more  rapid 
being  their  promotion.  Matters  will  never  be  better  until 
favouritism  and  ignorance  are  exposed,  and  real  merit,  industry, 
and  zeal,  substituted  in  their  place.  The  faults  of  the  Indian 
Government  are  seldom  brought  before  the  public,  which — all 
things  considered — is  highly  unpromising  for  the  advancement 
of  a  great  country  like  India.  If  a  proper  system  of  supervision 
existed,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  subordinates  to  amass  large 
fortunes ;  for  instance,  on  ex-soldier  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  serving  in  Upper  India,  in  receipt  of  about  £96  a 
year,  was  able,  after  a  few  years'  senice,  to  send  his  sons  to 
Oxford,  to  educate  them  for  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Church, 
whilst  his  family  lived  luxuriously  in  the  hills ;  he  purchased 
hooseB  and  land,  and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  had  large 
stuns  invested,  but  no  questions  were  asked  by  his  superior 
officers,  though  hia  pay  was  so  tiifiing.  Another  subordinate  of 
the  Public  Works  Deportment,  who  commenced  life  as  a 
cbuprassi  on  five  rupees  a  month,  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
an  OTerseer  on  sixty  rupees  a  month,  and  died  leaving  a  fortune 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  It  is  needless  to  inquire 
how  these  men  obtained  their  money.  Europeans  soon  pick  np 
the  Indian  custom  of  dustoor,  or  a  system  which,  in  plain 
Engliah,  would  be  termed  bribery  and  corruption,  and  the  &ot 
ol  being  enfavBted  with  thousands  of  rupees  and  the  control  of 
their  own  •oeoonts,  is  too  great  a  temptation  for  the  majority  of 
tiMsemen. 

!^e  grou  expenditure  of  the  FnbUc  Works  Department  is 
livided  undei-  two  headings — Productive  and  UnprodoetiTfl 
Works.  The  disbmBomenta  on  fortifications,  barracka,  bnild- 
.  bridges,  &c.,  and  their  maintenance,  appear  under  the 
Eatiur  as  money  sunk,  and  all  expenditore  incurred  on  State 
^ilway»  and  in  the  Irrigatioa  ^anch  is  shown  under   ih« 

of  ramuneraUre  ptaUio  works  has'oeenpnd  tin 
bS  * 
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attention  of  the  ablest  financiers  with  the  Government  of  India ; 
but  though  in  theory  it  seems  elaborately  worked  out,  it  will 
not  bear  investigation.  The  English  public  have  to  a  great  extent 
lost  faith  in  Indian  finance  ministers,  since  the  errors  in  the  late 
schedule  have  been  exposed.  And  if  such  a  mistake  was  made 
in  the  Afghan  war  estimate,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  Public  Works  Department  accounts  may  be — indeed  are, 
extremely  faulty.  Government  have  pinned  their  faith  on  an 
increased  net  income  from  Productive  Public  Works,  but  if  the 
figures  taken  from  the  minor  subheads  of  revenue  and  finance 
were  shown  on  the  other  side,  it  would  alter  the  whole  return 
and  show  a  marked  discrepancy ;  and  this  should  be  done  to 
ensure  an  accurate  return.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  before 
long  to  hear  of  a  few  more  "  clerical  errors  "  connected  with 
the  Indian  estimates. 

The  Accounts  Branch,  however  sound  in  theory,  is  too  much 
fettered  by  cumbersome  unnecessary  returns,  and  the  usual  red 
tape  system,  to  be  of  any  practical  good.  It  is,  in  fact,  useless 
as  a  check  on  money  actually  disbursed,  and  the  whole  method  is 
a  gigantic  sham,  reflecting  great  discredit  on  our  mode  of 
administration.  The  following  correspondence  will  speak  for 
itself : — 

"  To  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P., 
*'  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

''  My  Lord  Mabquess,  "  June  8rd,  1880. 

**  One  most  important  point  in  Public  Works  estimates 
is  either  unknown  to  your  lordship,  or  has  been  very  carefully 
misrepresented  to  the  India  Office  authorities. 

''In  framing  estimates,  sanction  is  accorded  to,'say — ^Estimate 
A.  for  one  lidch  of  rupees,  and  for  Estimate  B,  two  lakhs  of 
rupees.  The  executive  officer  finds  that  Estimate  A  will  greatly 
exceed  one  lakh,  so  rather  than  own  to  error,  and  take  the 
trouble  to  frame  a  revised  estimate  for  the  exact  expenditure 
required,  he  charges  the  excess  on  to  Estimate  B — ^which  work  wiU 
be  scamped  or  not  fully  carried  out  in  the  terms  of  the 
specification.  Thus,  I  Imow  public  accounts  are  falsified,  but 
made  to  look  all  right  when  submitted  for  approval,  and  I 
believe  the  Home  Government  is  not  cognizant  of  these  facts. 
The  Government  of  India  is  blind  to  the  shameful  nud- 
administration  which  exists,  and  wiU  make  a  great  fius  about  a 
few  mpees,  when  millions  are  wasted  and  wrongly  showain  tibe 
■loconnts.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  some  evidence  on  fhese  imiils. 
Great  changes  are  necessaiy  to  reform  the  better  worimg  fC 
this  important  Department  of  the  State.    I  could  nsl  k# 
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speaking  very  -warmly  on  the  subject  to  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  resides  for  fi-oiu  the  accne  of  his  labours  in  the 
Himalayas.  His  only  reply  was,  '  Life  is  too  shoi-t  for  such 
accuracy ;  what  does  it  matter  if  I  pay  money  a^ay  from  my 
left-hand  or  right-hand  pocket  ?  in  the  end  it  is  the  same.' 

"  My  Loni,  so  long  as  the  false  principle  of  submitting 
accounts  continues,  so  long  will  waste  and  extravagance 
triumph.  The  Public  Works  Depai-tment  accounts  sent  home 
may  look  all  right,  and  to  an  expeii;  may  even  defy  wrong 
adjustment,  but  a  little  inquiry  will  soon  show  the  Home 
Government  how  utterly  inaccurate  they  are,  and  how  shame- 
fully they  have  been  falsified  and  '  made  up.' 
"I  am, 

"  Yonr  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

"GRrFFiN  W.  Vysb." 


"  Sir,  "  India  Office,  6th  June  1880. 

"  I  am  desired  by  Lord  Hartiugton  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  youi*  letter  of  the  8rd  June  on  the  subject  of  Public 
Works  Estimates  in  India,  and  to  inform  you  in  reply  that  he 
will  make  some  enquiry  into  the  matter  referred  to  as  soon  aa 
he  has  sufficient  time  at  his  disposal. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)        "  E.  H.  Hobabt. 
"  To  Griffin  W.  Vyse,  Esq." 

The  debit  and  credit  system  of  Productive  and    Unproductive 
Works,  is  therefore  wholly  misrepresented,  and  no  actual  value 
ean  be  placed  on  the  financial  accounts  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment.    The  system  of  accounts  now  in  vogue  is  too  confusing 
and  intiieate ;   and  whilst  the  highest  officers  are  appointed 
to  eontrol  and  direct  financial  espenditure,  the  legion  of  corrupt 
lOhoxdiiuteB  are    squandering   millions  of    public  money  on 
I  unproductive  works,  which  are  shown  in  elaborately 
oat   Btatisties    in    the    wrong  colamns,  either   from 
or  to  please  the  Home  Government.     Of  course 
splendidly     paid     officials,     the     Acconntant-Gknerols, 
Luditor-Generals,  Comptraller-Generals,  and  Chief  Examiners, 
resided  over  by  a  Fimiuoe  Minister,  desire  to  retain  office — 
Sn\  80,  cleverly  worduil  reports  are  drawn   np,  which  mis- 
pepresent  the  true  facte  <;f  the  State's  finances. 
The  Departmental  Comoiittee  which  has  lately  been  Bitting  at 
,  Offlco,  has  doua  good  in  calling  fbr  farther  inquiry 
3  very  puzzling  breasury  statements,  and  has  xeotified 
I,  but  they  are  vety  &r  off  sdjnsting  matters;  to 
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get  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  radical  changes  are  necessary,  and  a 
thorough  remodelling  of  the  Tvhole  Department.  Well  may  the 
Times  of  the  2nd  May,  in  a  leading  article,  say — "  That  these 
blunders  are  the  most  extraordinai*y  in  finance  history.  No  one 
consults  so  august  a  personage  as  the  Finance  Minister.  He  is 
above  making  any  inquiry.  Hence  all  this  scandal,  Tvhicli  has 
dislocated  the  sjTumetry  of  an  exquisite  financial  composition, 
and  shattered  several  excellent  ofiGicial  reputations.*'  Bui  I 
disagree  with  The  Times,  that  the  system  prevents  embezzle- 
ment— the  check  method  is  injudicious  and  complicated.  Its 
very  existence  produces  peculation,  it  is  too  cumbrous,  and  does 
not  prevent  extravagant  waste.  The  accounts  pass  through  so 
many  hands,  thereby  causing  unnecessary  delay.  ''What  is 
wanting,"  adds  The  Times,  "is  some  means  of  bringing 
home  to  Indian  adminifitrators  the  reality  of  facts  they  deal 
with.  .  .  .  Immersed  in  a  vast  administrative  network  .  .  . 
and  yet  charging  off  one  work  at  the  cost  of  another.  .  .  . 
No  reform  will  be  of  use  which  does  not  tend  to  teach  them 
to  criticise  then-  own  work.  Thej'  must  be  prepared  for  many 
futiure  repetitions  of  the  scoldings  which  Lord  Hartington  has 
felt  compelled  to  deal  impartially  all  round." 

Most  of  the  canals  throughout  India  are  pm-ely  for  irrigation 
pm*poses,  navigable  canals  being  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  whole  system  of  canals  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  is  managed  by  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  natives 
of  India  have,  from  the  earliest  of  times,  been  celebrated  for 
the  great  ingenuity  they  have  displayed  in  their  irrigation 
canals,  and  unfavourable  comparisons  have  been  made  between 
their  works  and  those  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  con- 
structed on  a  very  costly  scale,  under  enormous  establishments. 
Not  very  long  ago,  when  a  distinguished,  well-known  Chief 
Engineer  gave  a  public  banquet,  on  the  occasion  of  opening  a 
great  canal,  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  works  being  removed 
the  water  would  not  pass  down  it.  An  exanunation  showed  that 
the  subordinate,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  work  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  levels !  Although  the  ancient  Hindus  had  no 
instruments  their  gradients  were  always  true,  and  their  great 
hydraulic  engineering  works  will  mark  their  name  in  hietoiy. 
The  tanks,  or  lakes,  of  Central  India  display  undoubted  akillt  the 
enormouB  reservoirs  are  vezy  pictoreBqne,  and  their  eoonmnio 
▼aloe  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  tiie  highest  hydzvnlio 
engineers  of  the  day.  These  works  give  life  and  wealih  fc» 
Boores  of  diBtricte  and  milliona  of  people. 
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During  timea  of  famine  the  Public  Works  Department  carries 
out  extensive  relief  works,  and  enormous  sums  are  epeciall; 
granted  for  the  suffering  multitndea;  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  Government  that  the  empire  would  be  greatly 
benefited  if  the  administrators  encouraged  migration  &om  one 
centre  of  industry  to  another,  according  to  need.  Certainly  some 
of  the  people  in  the  over-populated  parte  of  Bengal,  the  North- 
West  Provinces  aud  Oudh,  might  be  induced  to  migrate  to  Central 
India,  Sind,  and  certain  districts  in  the  Panjab,  where  the  land 
is  rich  and  prolific  and  the  country  very  much  under-populated. 

Government  have  quite  neglected  to  give  instmction  in 
scientific  agriculture,  nor  has  the  Public  Works  Department 
attempted  to  give  the  people  any  new  ideas,  or  encouragement 
to  adopt  the  European  system.  The  same  primitive  imple- 
ments that  existed  2,000  years  ago  are  now  in  use,  and  the 
whole  system  of  agriculture  is  the  same  that  was  in  vogue  in  tho 
time  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Govern- 
ments have  founded  schools  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  but  practically  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  school 
inaugnrated  some  time  ago  by  the  North-West  Government  has, 
I  believe,  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  State 
that  a  higher  and  more  scientific  system  should  be  introduced 
without  delay,  which  should  be  under  the  management  of  the 
Irrigation  Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Depuiment. 

The  land  tax  represents  but  a  small  per-centage  of  the 
proGeeds.  Mr.  H.  8.  Cunningham  gives  the  following  per- 
centage of  land  revenue  on  estimated  gross  value  of  crops : 
Fai^ab  6-S,  North- West  Provinces  and  Ondh  7*8,  Bengal  8-9, 
Central  Frovmces  S-8,  Berar  4-6.  Bombay  7-6,  and  Madras  6-3. 
The  average  yield  is  21  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  some  years 
that  sum  is  ezoeeded.  The  average  value  per  acre  is  1^  rupees. 
cc  in.  6d.,  far  unirrigated  land,  and  8b.  per  acre  for  irrigated 
knd.  The  retoms  give  4b.  per  head  per  annum,  as  the  land- 
in  1BS9-40  showed  £20,160,000,  and  in  1870-80 
i. 

m  1889-40  shawed  £22,280,000,  and  in  1879-80 
-       .     5. 
e  frooi  Productive  Publiu  Works  in  1879-80        .    £6,701,000 
Irrigstioo  and  Navigation  in  1^79-80     ....         078,967 
a  and  Navigation,  portion  of  I«nd  Beveniu  due 

Q 1879-80 710,000 

.alBevenac 48,088,967 


■sa. 
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Expenditure  on  Productive  Public  Works,  ordinary  in 
1879-80: 

Eailways,  ordinary  in  1879-80 £6,627,076 

Irrigation  and  Navigation,  ordinary  in  1879-80       .        .         462,109 
Interest  on  debt  incurred  for  Productive  Public  Works, 

ordinary  in  1879-80 1,687,000 

Total £8,676,185 

Productive  Public  Works  (Capital  Expenditure)      .        .    £8,664,140 

Frontier  Bailway,  actual  net  cost £1,824,426 

Frontier  Railway,  compensation  and  indirect  contin- 
gencies wrongly  shown  under  operations  in  A^han- 
istan 1,817,426 

£8,141,862 
Add  to  the  above 8,676,185 

Grand  Total  Expenditure      .        .        .  £11,818,087 
Deduct  Revenue  as  above       .        .        .      8,089,967 

Excess  Expenditure  over  Revenue  on  Productive  Public 

Works £8,728,070 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  his  able  work  entitled  India  in  1880, 
very  justly  remarks,  that  ''  the  reason  why  the  figures  do  not 
correspond  with  those  contained  in  the  Finance  and  Revenue 
Accounts  is  that  a  new  arrangement  has  been  adopted."  and, 
consequently,  the  India  Office  is  not  very  clear  as  to  the 
application  of  certain  items  shown  in  the  Abstract  Account  of 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  actual  and  expenditure  as  estimated. 
The  National  Debt  has  grown  beyond  the  power  of  tlie  Indian 
Treasury,  and  a  serious  disaster  must  shortly  follow.  It  will, 
however,  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that,  deducting  the 
enormous  sums  absorbed  by  the  Frontier  Railway  and  con- 
tingencies thereon,  the  actual  revenue  shows  an  increase. 

The  interest  on  Guaranteed  Railways  over  net  traffic  receipts, 
shows  a  charge  on  the  Indian  Exchequer  of  If  millions  ster^ig, 
and  during  one  year  amounted  to  over  2  millions.  The  State 
Railways  show  an  outlay  of  26}  millions,  the  interest  being  over 
1  million  annually.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  may,  some  d^f, 
when  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator  who  knows  irtiat  he  ii 
abont,  xetom  the  State  a  £air  interest. 

The  Famine  CommisHinnerB  report  that  on  State  sod  Gaiiaft» 
teed  BailwaTB  the  net  zeeeqsti  in  1879-80  amoankid  fe  #: 
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millions,  on  a  capital  of  114}  millionB,  and  ma;  amount  in  1681 
to  Gi  millions  on  a  capital  of  123  millions,  showing  a  return 
of  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. — unequalled  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

The  capital  outlay  on  Canals  amounts  to  upwai'ds  of  20 
millions  sterling.  The  net  returns  axe  a  little  over  a  million 
annually,  and  the  Government  profess  to  get  C  per  cent,  on 
capital  outlay.  That  they  ought  to  get  20  per  cent,  lor  their 
money  invested  in  Irrigation  Works  was  proved  by  the  late  Sir 
Proby  Cautley,  who  woe,  without  doubt,  the  most  able  and 
entei^rising  irrigation  officer  the  Government  of  India  ever 
had. 

At  the  end  of  1878  (official  year)  the  National  Debt  of  India 
stood  at  ^£137,868,043.    The  charges  were 

bterest  exclusive  of  Productive  Works  .        ,        ,        .  £4,67S,069 

Interest  on  Service  Fuods 378,952 

State  Railways,  working  and  maiatenanoe      .        .        .  784,877 

Irrigation  Works,         „                    „                 ...  881,660 

Interest  on  debt  Productive  Works         ....  1,407,824 


Deduct  earnings 


Govenimeni  is  at  present  paying  on  the  average  2|  per  cent,  on 
file  capital  outlay  on  State  Guaranteed  Productive  Works.  The 
"Sa&mal  Debt  was  set  down  in  1880-81  at  149  millions,  and  add 
97  millions,  outlay  on  Guaranteed  Bailways,  shows  a  grand  total 
of  346  milliona  as  the  combined  national  obligations.  Of  the 
ngisiered  debt  69  millions  are  held  in  England,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  India.  On  the  former  an  umnal  payment  of  2| 
mQlions  is  involved.  Europeans  hold  all  the  English  stock  and 
jtiu  of  the  debt  in  India.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the 
natives  have  taken  up  tiny  of  the  Govconment  Stock. 

The  population  of  India  is  241  miUions,  of  whom  49  milllong 
belong  to  native  states,  iind  the  average  is  211  to  the  square 
mile.  In  British  India  there  are  62  millions  of  adnlt  males,  of 
whom  35  millions  are  agriBultnrutB,  and  8  millions  laboorers. 
Goromment  gives  permansnt  en^loyment  to  181.000  in  the 
~n^Uc  Woxka  Pepaitmaifc  ""^  ampkiyB  on  tempontiy  -maia^ 


Total 

of  State  Railway 

Irrigation  Works     . 

Land  Revenue  due  to  Irri- 
gation 

£966,006 
618,270 

126,984 

£7,477,772 
1,706,210 
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1,760,000;  21,000  are  permanently  employed  on  railways, 
16,000  permanently  employed  on  canals,  and  during  the  working 
season  1,107,500  are  temporarily  employed  on  Irrigation  Works. 

The  total  cultivated  area  amounts  to  244  millions  of  acres,  and 
the  uncultivated  to  nearly  the  same,  viz.  243  millions  of  acres ; 
25  millions  of  these  are  under  irrigation  of  various  kinds,  and 
6|  millions  are  irrigated  from  canals.  The  main  canals  are 
13,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  branches  of  water-courses 
104,600  miles.  These  combined  works  have  cost  the  State  21 
millions  sterling.  The  embankments  and  bunds  to  protect  the 
Ganges,  Indus,  and  other  Panjab  rivers  from  inundating  the 
country  during  the  flood  season,  show  a  total  length  of  5,715 
miles,  which  does  not  include  the  smaller  cross  embankments. 
Of  the  cultivated  area  167  million  acres  are  under  food  crops  ; 
the  average  value  of  the  land  is  for  unirrigated  £6  per  acre,  and 
for  irrigated  £29.  The  telegraphic  lines  23,000  miles  in  length, 
have  cost  3|  millions  sterling.  There  are  about  10,000  miles  of 
railway,  of  which  over  6,000  belong  to  Guaranteed  Companies, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Government  and  native  states.  The 
passenger  traffic  is  shown  at  about  45  millions  annually,  and  the 
goods  traffic  at  about  10  million  tons. 

Of  the  56,000  miles  of  postal  roads,  21,000  are  metalled  and 
bridged.  The  Forest  Department,  which  may  be  included  under 
the  general  heading  of  Public  Works,  has  about  70,000  square 
miles  of  forests,  and  employs  on  the  temporary  and  permanent 
establishments  over  100,000  men. 

The  ordinary  revenue  receipts,  according  to  the  Government 
statistics,  are  nearly  69  millions  annually,  add  7  millions  sterling, 
receipts  from  Productive  Public  Works,  making  a  total  of  66 
millions.  Of  the  7  millions  £760,000  pertain  to  Canals  and 
Irrigation,  and  the  remainder  to  Bailways.  The  revenue  proper 
of  India  is  estimated  at  £43,600,000  annually,  and  the  ordiwxry 
expenditure  at  66  millions,  including  6  millions  on  Ordinary 
Public  Works,  Civil  and  Military  Buildings.  To  this  sum  8^ 
millions  should  be  added  as  expenditure  on  Productive  Pnblio 
Works,  working  expenses,  and  interest,  making  a  total  of  GSJ 
millions. 

Having  travelled  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  inquiring  about  the  Fnblic  Worka  of  other 
countries,  and  the  system  of  working  generally  adopted,  and  in 
no  ooonfay,  not  excepting  Egypt  luod  Turkey,  is  there  eooh 
disgracefdl  waste  as  there  18  in  India.  I  think  that  in  joetiee  i» 
the  tax-paying  poUie,  a  little  wholeaome  light  on  tiie  niil^ 
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administration  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  is  not  only 
right,  bnt  may  in  the  end  do  real  good,  and  bring  about 
Bubstantial  reform,  bo  greatly  needed  in  this  important 
service. 

Hhe  ntter  incompetency  of  Bome  of  the  officials  at  the  headB  of 
the  various  departments,  Beeme  scarcely  credible  to  those  who 
ore  not  thoroughly  acquainted  from  personal  experience  with  the 
Torking  of  the  depBJ*tmentB.  I  have  known  a  Chief  Engineer,  in 
charge  of  public  works,  which  extended  over  a  province  the  size 
of  England,  whose  actuai  practical  experience  of  engineering 
amounted  to  a  single  work,  the  building  of  a  email  road-bridge, 
which  he  built,  or  attempted  to  build,  in  the  following  novel 
manner :  the  counterforts  were  placed  outside  the  wiiig-walla,  and 
the  general  order  of  things  reversed,  by  building  the  superstruc- 
ture upside  down.  WTieu  he  reached  the  springing-line  of  arch, 
he  found  himself  iu  a  difficulty,  and  sought  tlic  ad^'ice  of  an 
overseer,  who,  being  able  to  read  the  drawing,  quickly  pointed 
out  the  mistakes,  and  pulled  down  the  work,  in  order  to  re-build 
it  according  to  the  drawing. 

'\Mien  a  Chief  Engineer  is  himself  so  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  first  rudiments  of  engineering,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
80  many  blunders  occur,  and  that  subordinateB  take  advantage 
(rf  the  ignorance  of  theii'  superior  officers.  Another  great  source 
(tf  evil  is,  that  the  Chief  and  Superintending  Engineers  ai-e  allowed 
to  reside  for  six  months  in  tiie  year  in  the  hUls,  at  a  great 
distance  &om  the  works  they  are  supposed  to  superintend,  and 
consequently  junior  officials  and  irresponsible  officers  are  allowed 
to  estimate  their  own  work,  draw  up  their  own  specifications, 
and  pass  their  work,  in  fact  do  exactly  as  they  like,  whilst  their 
chiefs  are  enjoying  themselves  in  hill  stations,  or  wasting  their 
time  in  drawing  up  useless  statistics.  So  long  as  this  sort  of 
thing  continues,  so  long  will  the  Public  Works  Department 
remain  in  this  hopelessly  inefficient  state,  aad  disgrace  our 
Tinii«.-n  administration. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  when  a  portion  of  the 
Indns  Valley  State  Bailway  vas  completed  in  1877,  the  Govern- 
■unt  with  their  enormous  staff  of  officers  were  unable  to  manage 
working  of  that  line,  and  irere  compelled  to  hand  over 
[  the  management  to  the  Bind,  Pai^ab,  and  Delhi  Bailw^ 
\  Company.  The  fact  is,  that  Government  are  m  the  habit  of 
I  ofaoosing  Royal  Engineer  offioers  in  preference  to  properly 
L qoaHfled  civilians,  for  poiitionB  of  tnist  and  respanBibili^, 
^j;«{tiU'(i  to  thdiirqaalifieatiDnB  for  Boeh  appointments.  The 
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Corps  of  Boyal  Engineers  is  a  splendid  service;  but  efficiency  in  a 
purely  military  capacity  does  not  show  that  a  man  is  capable  of 
constructing  and  managing  railways,  barracks,  bridges,  and 
canals,  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular, 
Sind,  Panjab  and  Delhi,  and  East  India  Railway  Companies 
are  the  soundest  and  best  financial  investments  in  the  market, 
and  this  being  so,  why  should  not  the  State  Railways  be  equally 
paying  ?  I  maintain  that  if  these  railways,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Public  Works  Department,  especially  the  Irrigation,  were 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  and  unfettered  by  the  present 
expensive  and  unnecessary  red-tape  routine,  they  would  yield  the 
most  magnificent  dividends,  instead  of  being  a  tax  and  burden 
on  the  State. 

That  there  are  many  efficient,  able  men  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  no  one  will  doubt,  but  there  is  no  thoroughly 
competent  officer  at  the  head  of  this  enormous  Department; 
the  appointment  of  Public  Works  Minister  with  the  Viceroy's 
Council  having  been  abolished  after  a  three  years'  trial. 

This  appointment  was  created  for  Sir  A.  Clarke,  the  late 
minister,  and  was  abolished  on  the  score  of  economy,  at  the 
time  the  Public  Works  Department  was  under  reduction.  This 
falsely  mis-named  economy  would  never  have  been  required,  if 
the  Department  had,  from  the  first,  been  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, and  the  right  men  chosen  for  the]  right  places.  Possibly 
the  fact  of  the  late  minister  being  himself  a  Royal  Engineer, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  favouritism  shown  to  officers  of 
that  corps,  to  the  detriment  of  the  service  generally. 

How  is  it  that  the  five  Major-Oenerals  Royal  Engineers 
at  the  heads  of  their  respective  branches,  are  still  in  the 
service  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  notwithstanding  they 
received  their  orders  to  retire  before  Sir  A.  Clarke  left  the 
Department  ?  This  is  a  matter  which  Lord  Hartington  would 
do  well  to  inqtiire  into,  as  the  orders  of  the  Home  Gtovemment 
in  this  and  other  important  matters  do  not  appear  to  be  always 
carried  out,  and  excuses  are  made  for  retaining  office,  by  those 
personally  interested. 

The  late  lamented  Lord  Mayo,  when  Viceroy,  thoroughly 
investigated  the  working  of  the  Public  Works  DepiUrtment,  and 
weeded  the  service  of  some  inefficient  officers,  who  had  risen  to 
power  and  position  simply  through  length  of  service,  miliiiiy 
rank,  or  relationship  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  But  Lotii 
Mayors  death,  mifortanately  for  the  service,  pot  a  stop  to  tto 
reforms  whidi  he  had  institated,  and  saoceediag  YioeNys  liiM( 
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apparently,  taken  little  interest  in  the  Department,  or  hare 
found  other  important  matters  to  engage  their  attention. 

It  nas  been  justly  remarked  by  one  of  the  leading  papers, 
that  "  There  are  departmental  officials  in  India  whose  arrogance 
and  injustice  hare  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  there  are  cases 
where  tu-bitraiy  wrong  has  been  ii^cted,  and  where  redrese  of 
any  kind  has  been  denied.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that 
appeal  is  all  but  invariably  tmsoccessful.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, as  a  rule,  supports  its  officers  in  their  decisions,  and  the 
India  Office  refuses  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Indian 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  even  if  a  wrong  has  been  done 
it  is  better  to  leave  it  unredressed  than  to  reverse  a  foregone 
decision.  There  are  districts  where  claims  are  decided  by 
partiality  and  favour,  and  where  the  common  belief  is  that  they 
may  be  obtained  by  undue  means." 

The  petty  tyranny  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  Public 
Works  Depiurtment,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  many  able  and  zealous 
officers  have  left  the  service  in  disgust,  unable  to  brook  the 
ignorance  and  arrogance  of  those  under  whom  they  had  to 
serve.  Others,  smarting  under  the  sense  of  unjust  treatment, 
and  seeingtheir  juniors  placed  over  their  heads,  have  destroyed 
themselves.  The  cases  of  those  promising  engineers,  Asher, 
Fleming  and  Ev^^tt-Green,  will  be  remembered  by  many. 

To  raise  the  tone  of  the  service,  it  is  essential  that  ability 
and  true  merit  should  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  curse 
of  the  present  system — toadyism  and  favouritism — expunged. 
The  great  Indian  Umpire  abounds  in  natural  resources,  and 
affords  the  grandest  scope  for  engineering  enterprise  of  any 
conntry  ui  the  world.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  such 
a  staff  as  the  Fnblic  Works  engineers,  nothing  substantial  has 
lieen  done  of  late  years  to  develop  physical  science.  Does  it 
not  seem  an  anomaly  that  famines  should  so  constantly  recur 
when  millions  of  acres  of  rich  virgin  land  are  lying  idle  for  want  of 
water,  whilst  the  finest  rivers,  charged  with  the  highest  fertilising 
;n)X-ertie8,  are  passing  through  these  lands,  and  running  to  waste  9 
It  Teqnires  bat  little  engineering  knowledge  to  understand  how, 
if  properly  administered,  these  rivers  might  be  utilised,  and  so 
bring  the  enormous  (as  yet  nnoaltivated)  lands  of  Hindnsfaui  into 
It  is  truly  lamentable  that  after  so  many  millicma  bxn 
been  aonaally  spent  on  the  Indian  Fablio  Works,  so  little  zeal 
work  has  been  done,  or  benefit  conferred  on  the  people.  Teij 
little  has  been  done  to  avert  the  great  evil  of  famine ;  and,  h  ii 
I  ^eU  known,  the  special  ^ant  of  one  mflUiQil  ifk  uida  lo  meet 
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such  a  contingency,  was  misappropriated   for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  portion  of  the  late  war  expenses. 

Lord  Eimberley,  in  acknowledging  the  toast  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  last  month  (April),  said  that  **  The  Civil  Engineer 
had  done  more  to  alter  the  condition  of  society  throughout 
Europe  than  any  political  event  or  war  during  the  past  century" ; 
and,  if  this  is  true  of  Europe,  how  much  more  is  the  Civil 
Engineer  necessary  in  India,  where  the  field  for  his  abilities  is  so 
great !  The  development  of  our  great  Indian  Empire,  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  is  really  a  political  question.  The 
American  Minister  said  at  the  same  banquet  that  Civil  Engineers 
were  "  the  makers  and  the  masters  of  the  civilised  modem  worlds 
so  far  as  it  is  visible,  palpable,  and  serviceable  to  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

{To  he  continued.) 
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The  Central  Asian  QneBtion  has  entered  upon  a  fresh  phase. 
The  eyes  of  vigilant  politicians  are  no  longer  fixed  upon 
Tashkent ;  they  are  directed  towards  Tiflis.  For  the  moment 
Turkestan  has  lost  the  interest  it  used  to  possess  for  English- 
men. The  policy  of  the  apopleiy-stricken  Kaofmaun,  or  his 
assistant  Eolpakovsky  no  longer  occasions  uneaaineas.  The 
"  great  game "  of  Central  Asia  has  shifted  from  Turkestan  to 
the  Caucasus,  from  Tashkent  to  Tiflia,  and  from  Samarcaud  to 
Geok  Tepe.  By  the  annexation  of  Akhal  Bussia  has  formed  a 
strategical  wedge  beyond  the  Caspian,  threatening  the  security 
of  Meshed  and  Herat.  By  establishing  a  powerful  garrison  at 
Askabat,  under  the  control  of  Major-Qeneral  GrodekofF,  of  Bide 
to  Herat  notoriefy,  she  haa  prepared  England  for  the  ultimate 
occupation  of  Merr.  Finally,  by  undertaking,  in  the  event  of 
any  farther  Kurdish  disturbances,  to  iuvade  Persian  Azerbijan 
and  Turkish  Van,  she  has  displayed  clearly  enough  where  the 
next  extension  of  the  Transcaucasian  territory  may  be  looked 
for. 

The  conquest  and  incorporation  of  Akhal  has  immensely 
improved  Russia's  position  in  Central  Asia.  When  Gener^ 
Skobeleff  proceeded  to  the  Caspian  in  May  last  year,  Russia's 
prestige  vm  at  ft  very  low  ebb.  In  the  words  of  General 
Annenkoff,  the  constmotor  of  the  ITronsoospian  Boilway,  the 
disaitrouB  defeat  e^ierienced  by  Lomakin  the  previous  autumn 
had  "  ihaken  the  power  of  Bussia  throughout  Central  Asia ;  the 
Taroomuu  raided  to  the  very  outposts  cX  Sraanovodsk  and 
Uolijkiihlar,  the  Kirghii  of  Mangisblak  were  matinons,  Persia 
treated  Rusaia  coolly,  and  the.  Chinese  prepared  to  take  Kul^ja 
by  force."  Skobeleff  enjoyed  earU  blanche  as  to  the  forcea  he 
should  employ  to  conquer  the  Akhal  Tdkei — an  imdertaking 
which  General  T6rgoukaBoff,Ii(nnakis'B  BiUHenor.aiid.BkDbsldFB, 
.^edecesaar,  had  just  repotted  mnild  take  ttzeejaan  at  leaitto 
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accomplish — ^but  it  was  carte  blanche  with  serious  limitations. 
From  Tm*kestan  he  could  receive  little  or  no  assistance,  all  the 
garrisons  having  been  denuded  to  swell  the  force  concen- 
trating in  Euldja  to  repel  the  Chinese ;  at  Tiflis  he  could  not 
count  upon  the  undivided  attention  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was 
busy  preparing  to  assemble  6,000  troops  at  Naktchevan,  to  put 
down  the  Kurdish  horde  of  the  Sheikh  Obeidullah,  and  the 
general  state  of  Europe  was  such  that  Bussia  might  at  any 
moment  be  involved  in  war  with  Turkey  over  the  growing 
Dulcigno,  or  other  chronic  questions,  arising  from  the  decrepit 
condition  of  the  **  Sick  Man." 

Skobelefif  arrived  at  Tiflis  in  May.    His  staff  he  sent  on  to 
Tchikishlar,  vid  Baku,  himself  takhig  the  road  to  Erasnovodsk, 
vid  the  Daghestan  port  of  Petrovsk.    The  day  of  his  departure 
from  Tiflis  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  sent  Colonel  Grodsky  to 
Khiva  to  arrange  for  a  column  to  manoeuvre  in  the  direction  of 
Merv,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  nomads.    Proceeding  first 
to    Krasnovodsk,    Skobeleff  found  General  Petroosevitch,  the 
Governor,  busily    superintending    the    arrangements  for  con- 
structing    the    railway    from    Michaelovsk   to    Kizil    Arvat. 
Skobeleff  had  no  need  to  reconnoitre  the  country  near  Kras- 
novodsk, having  spent  some  months  there  in  1870 ;  the  Atrek, 
however,    was  new    to  him,  and  he    accordingly   visited    in 
succession  all  the  Bussian  forts,  stretching  from  Tchikishlar  to 
Douz-Oloum,    controlled    by    General    Mouravieff,    who    had 
recently  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  redoubtable  leader  of 
the  Akhal  Tekkes,  Tekme  Sardar.    A  few    days   sufficed  to 
complete  arrangements  at  Tchikishlar  for  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  the  front,  and  then  taking  ship  again  Skobeleff  coasted  along 
the  Caspian  to  Fort  Alexandrovsk,  where  he  reorganised  the 
garrison,  and  started  off  a  column  into  the  steppe  to  meet  6,000 
camels  he  had  telegraphed  to  Kr^anovsky  to  send  him  from 
Orenburg.    On  his  return  to  Tchikishlar  he  marched  with  tha 
assembled  troops  up  the  Atrek,  and  on  the  28rd  of  June  occnpied^ 
without  opposition,  the  Akhal  Tekke  fortresses  of  Bami,  the 
connecting  point  of  the  roads  running  from  Erasnovodak  sod 
Tchikishlar  to  Merv,  vid  Geok  Tepfi.    Twenty  days  were  q^eal 
in  fortifying  Bami  and  strengthening  the  two  lines  of  oomiiuiQi- 
cation  with  the  Caspian,  after  which  Skobeleff  set  oat  nHln 
1,000  bayonetB  to  have  a  look  at  Oeok  Tep6,  and  see  whtA  Utgm 
would  be  needed  to  gednoe  it  to  rafanimiimi.   The  reooniutteaampt 
was  ft  brilliaol  aoeeeas.   Kw  dai78*inacohliroii|^him.to:jG|a^ 
Tejfi,  he  obtoiMd  ft  good  wtnv  of  the  Tehke  itoomMiib  ^ 
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then  returned  to  Bami,  with  the  enemy  at  his  heela,  but  losing 
only  a  dozen  men  killed  and  \counded  dm-ing  the  operation. 
The  reconnaiBsance  convinced  him  that  Geok  Tepa  was  no  easy 
nut  to  crack,  and  it  speaks  volumes  against  the  prevailing  notion 
that  SkohelefF  is  impetuous,  rash,  and  foolhardy,  that  he  should 
bare  settled  down  patiently  at  Bami  for  more  than  six  months, 
spending  the  time  in  maturing  his  preparations  for  the  siege. 
Daring  this  period  he  concentrated  the  whole  of  his  energies, 
and  those  of  his  subordinates,  in  conveying  munitions  of  war  to 
the  front,  making  no  response  to  the  raids  of  the  Tekkes,  and 
turning  an  equally  deaf  ear  to  the  instructions  of  the  Viceroy 
Michael  to  hurry  the  campaign  to  a  close.  When  everything 
was  ready  he  marched  to  Bami,  regularly  invested  Geok  Tepe 
with  8,000  troops,  and,  after  a  harassing  and  bloody  siege  of 
twenty-three  days  duration,  suocessfully  reduced  the  place  by 
atonu.  A  few  days  later  Askabat  and  Gyaoors  were  occupied, 
and  the  Akhal  Tekke  campaign  practically  came  to  a  close. 
Well  planned,  well  executed,  brilliantly  successful,  and  accom- 
plished without  any  disaster,  it  crashed  every  spark  of 
independence  or  resistance  out  of  Akhal,  and  left  Russia 
absdnte  mistress  of  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  Caspian 
Bea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tedjeud. 

In  some  respects,  the  supremacy  which  fell  to  Skobeleff  was 
not  very  dissimilar  from  that  which  Robinson  Crusoo  enjoyed 
on  his  desert  island.  Russia  was  misti-ess,  simply  because 
there  was  no  one  left  to  contest  her  rule.  After  the  fall  of 
Qeok  Tepe  the  Akhal  Tekkes  fled  to  Merv,  and  Russia  was  left 
to  exercise  sway  over  the  oasis  in  Imperial  solitude.  Before 
long,  however,  tiiey  began  to  turn  back,  and  at  least  20,000  had 
retomed  to  Akhal  when  Tekme  Sardar,  the  hero  of  the  Geok 
Tep6  defence,  rode  into  Askabat  one  morning  and  submitted  to 
General  Grodekoff.  This  completed  the  subjugation;  and  a 
■ort  of  trace  which  SkohelefF,  with  the  aid  of  Tekme  Sardar, 
ms  able  to  strike  up  with  the  Merv  Tekkes,  gave  Russia 
Idsnre  to  decide  calmly  what  she  should  do  with  her  conquest. 

Pour  oonrses  were  open  to  her :  to  BTacnate  the  country,  to 
ft    establish  a  protectorate  with  Tekme  Sardar  as  responsible  ruler, 
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to  band  it  over  to  Persia,  or,  finally,  to  annex  it.  Nono  of 
the  first  three  courses  would  bear  examination.  Had  Russia 
retired  from  Geok  Tepe,  as  we  injndicioQBly  did  team  Gandahai 
nonnee  tricked  by  Russia  into  so  doing,  as  has  been  falsely 
alleged,  but  misled  by  Gladstone's  watery  Knttment — the  Tekkei 
WQuld  have  b^en  encouraged  to  lesmns. their  lanner-moda  oC 
'  '"  56 
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life,  and,  after  a  -while,  the  Turcoman  scourge  on  the  North- 
East  FeiBian  frontier  vrould  have  been  as  bad  as  ever.  Such  a 
policy  as  this — of  keeping  marauding  tribes  in  order,  or  disorder, 
by  periodical  punitive  expeditious  —  prevails  on  our  Indian 
border,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  our  shiftless  mode  of  ruling 
our  splendid  empire,  but  it  is  too  costly,  to  sny  nothing  of  being 
too  ridiculous,  for  the  Bussiana  to  adopt.  The  experience  of 
300  years  has  demonstrated  clearly  to  Russia,  thn.t  it  is  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  absorb  disorderly  frontier  tribes  than  to 
attempt  to  repress  their  turbulence,  as  we  vainly  do  iu  India, 
by  the  alternate  use  of  the  rupee  and  the  rocket.  ^Vhen  pacified, 
the  Cossack  helps  to  subjugate  the  Caucasiau,  the  Caucasian  iu 
turn  assists  iu  the  conquest  of  the  Turcoman,  and  tlie  Tui'comnu 
on  his  part  will  be  fit,  in  a  few  years,  to  put  down  the  Afghan. 

The  secoud  course — to  make  Tekme  Sardar  ruler  of  the  Akhal 
Tekkes,  and  then  to  return  to  the  coast — had  this  fatal  objection : 
the  tribesmen  of  Akhal  had  never  been  accustomed  to  recognise 
any  authority;  each  maji  was  equal,  and  the  leaders  simply 
exercised  influence,  which  is  very  different  from  administrative 
authority.  Hence,  on  the  departui-e  of  the  Bussians,  the  Akhal 
Tekkes  would  have  simply  ignored  the  powers  delegated  to 
Tekme  Sardar.  The  third  course — to  allow  the  Persians  to 
occupy  the  oasis — was  hardly  to  be  thought  of  at  a  momeut 
when  the  Shah  was  imploriug  the  Czar  to  help  bim  against 
the  Enrdish  rabble  from  Van,  and  when  his  ti-oops  were 
frightened  to  show  their  noses  outside  Astrahad,  for  fear  of 
the  Turcomans.  Such  a  ridiculous  compromise  between  eraen- 
ation  and  annexation,  by  supporting  Persian  rule  in  Akhal  by 
the  aid  of  the  Berdan  and  the  rouble,  could  have  only  been 
considered  Torthy  of  adoption  by  statesmen  of  t^e  Duke  of 
Argyll  order. 

Ou  every  gronud  the  total  absorption  of  Akhal  was  the 
best  course  for  the  Czar  to  pursue,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  aboold  have  been  adapted  with  a  thoToughness  that 
startled  the  Gladstone  Government.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  BuBsia  had  pressing  need  of  a  scienti£o  frontier  from 
Turkestan  to  the  Caspian,  to  round  ojff  her  Central  Asiau 
possessionB  and  keep  the  bwder  tribes  in  order.  It  ia  unnaoes- 
asry  to  go  back  to  old  controTersiea  and  argue  whether  Bimia 
was  right  or  wrong  in  establishing  a  footing  in  the  Trvu- 
cupian  regiou  at  all— Alexander  m.  had  to  face  the  fact  tlM  '  ~ 
Basnft  did  hold  certain  loosely  oonneotad  pomts  along  ' 
Caipua  ooist,  ud  igiiD  on  the  Oms,  uid  the  problem  to  sotv 
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waa,  to  eetablish  such  a,  connection  between  the  two  as  would 
keep  the  TranBcaspiau  highways  and  settlements  clear  of  the 
Tekke  robber.  The  annexation  of  Akhal  aaaisted  largely  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  since  it  gave  her  a  scientific  frontier 
for  half  the  distance  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Oxus,  and  a 
potential  claim  to  the  remainder.  It  is  not  snrprisiug,  there- 
fore, that  the  Czar  rejected  the  timid  suggestions  of  the  English 
Radicals  to  fall  hock  on  the  Caspian,  and  annexed  the  conquered 
Tekke  territory  to  the  very  limits  of  the  region  penetrated  by 
SkobelefTa  troops. 

The  annexation  of  Akhal  has  provoked  a  strong  feeling  of 
miBtrast  and  hostility  in  England,  but  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  Bassia  is  not  in  any  way  responsible.  The  absorption 
of  Akbal  has  been  a  card  she  has  been  playing  openly  for  many 
years.  So  long  ago  as  1879  General  Lazareff  said  to  the  Central 
Asian  correspondent  of  the  Daily  N'eica :  "  I  have  sent  to  the 
Tekkes  to  tell  them  that  I  mean  to  annex  their  country ;  and 
have  warned  them  that  if  they  intend  to  fight  they  had  better 
get  ready  at  once.  I  mean  to  subjugate  and  annex  the  country. 
If  circumstances  compel  me  to  go  to  Merv,  to  Merv  I  shall  go."* 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  nor  plainer  than  this,  and  the 
same  frankness  characterised  the  subsequent  statements  of  the 
itiplomatic  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg.  Pressed  by  the  English 
ambusador,  Russia  repeatedly  declared  she  would  not  go  to 
Merv  if  she  could  help  it,  but  she  candidly  admitted  that 
ciroamstances  might  arise  compelling  her  to  march  thither. 
For  instance,  if,  in  the  recent  campaign,  the  Merv  Tekkes  had 
taken  a  larger  share  in  the  operations,  and  had  killed  General 
Skobeleff,  oo  consideration  would  have  prevented  Bussia  from 
seeking  revenge  by  burning  down  the  strongholds  on  the 
Moorgab.  This  was  the  style  of  "  circumstances  that  might 
arise,"  that  M.  de  Giem  and  Baron  Jomini  constantly  impressed 
upon  Earl  Dnfferin.  As  to  Akhal,  BosBia  repeatedly  intimated 
to  England  in  1879  and  1880  her  intention  of  establishing  a 
''wt  somewhere  m  the  Eopet  Dagh,  at  Bami  or  G«ok  Tepe,  for 
e  purpose  of  orerawinj;  the  maranding  Tekkes.  Thus,  when 
B  Candahar  debate  took  place  lost  March  the  English  Govem- 
int  bad  the  strongest  pHsible  reasons  for  knowing  that  Busma 
old  not  surrender  Akhol,  whatever  ncrifioe  she  might  maks 

'  rV  DUatlrouM  IXiuiian  Cim^tttn  «ralMl  U*  Twnmam,  PH"  H.    Man 
mt  BultUry  opentioM  iui4  aigtaartra  nignMrtimw  will  bi  UmO.  in  JEr*. 
litht  World;  and  the  SOMupi  ^  Of  lbm■^tmUH  TWnmhu.    W.  B. 
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in  regard  to  a  forward  move  on  Merv.  So  far  as  Men'  was 
concerned,  the  siege  of  Geok  Tepe  had  so  exhausted  Skobeleflf 
that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  position  to  imdertakc  a  second  campaign. 
This  was  known  to  the  Government,  as  will  be  seen  on  a 
reference  to  the  latest  Central  Asian  blue  book.  The  question 
thus  naiTowed  itself  as  to  whether  Eussia  would  annex  Akhal  or 
not,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  points  which  the  Opposition 
had  in  favom*  of  the  retention  of  Candahar  was,  the  menace 
which  the  continued  occupation  of  Gcok  Tepe  and  Askabat 
would  oflfer  to  the  secmitj'  of  Meshed  and  Herat. 

This  point  was  broken  down  by  the  Goveniment  in  a  manner 
which  lays  Sir  Charles  Dilke  open  either  to  a  charge  of  political 
dishonesty — to  put  the  matter  mildly — or  to  a  want  of  sagacity, 
damaging  to  his  reputation  as  a  statesman.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  speech,  on  the  24th  of  Mai'ch,  Su-  Charles  said : — "  The 
very  fii'st  act  of  the  new  Emperor  has  been  to  recall  General 
Skobeleflf,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  of  the  undertakings 
which  that  General  has  been  carrying  on  in  Central  Asia."  This 
was  accepted  by  the  Ministerial  party,  and  by  the  public  and 
press  generally  the  next  morning,  as  being  tantamount  to  an 
announcement  that  the  Czar  had  decided  to  evacuate  Akhal,  and 
fall  back  upon  the  Caspian. 

Certain  members,  however,  refused  to  believe  that  Eussia  had 
cast  aside,  in  a  moment,  a  policy  she  had  been  pm-suing  for  800 
years ;  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  expressed  their  incredulity 
clearly,  the  following  day,  when  he  said  : — "  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  on  the  recall  of 
General  Skobeleflf;  but,  what  does  he  mean  by  the  word  *  recall '  ? 
Has  the  Under-Secretary  any  authority  to  state  that  General 
Skobeleflf  has  been  displaced  from  his  command  because  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  disapproves  of  the  expedition  he  is  con- 
ducting?" This  provoked  from  Lord  Hartington  the  statement 
that  "The  Opposition  seem  to  think  that  the  announcement 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  order  which  has  been  given  for 
the  recall  of  General  Skobeleflf,  has  been  made  by  the  Bu&aiBn 
Government  for  some  political  purpose  connected  iriih  this 
debate.  I  do  not  think  my  hon.  friend  attributed  any  recj 
great  importance  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  statement — (Oh,  oh  I  tma 
the  Opposition) — hU  he  thought  it  was  one^  and  I  ihifik  it  if  mu^ 
irhioh  is  satisfactory  to  the  House.  And  it  may  be  an  additimiil 
Bfttisfaction  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  ki^  ihaift«  kiiKw 
matiim  did  not  reach  Her  Mjgesty's  Ooveaunenl  from'fKl 
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RassiaQ  Government,  or  from  Her  Majesty's  Ambassaclor  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  frnm  a  totally  inileijendcnt  source."  The  result 
of  this  declaration  was,  tliat  the  Opposition  attJick  completely 
broke  down,  and,  iu  the  belief  that  the  relinquishment  of  Can- 
dahar  would  be  followed  l)y  the  evacuation  of  Geok  Tepe,  the 
House  Rave  the  Government  a  large  majority. 

Before  long,  however,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  Rkolieleff  was  very 
slow  in  returning  home,  and  rumour  accredited  him  witli  curiously 
ambiguous  aetirity  in  the  du-cctioii  of  Men'.  The  Bcacons- 
liekl  Administration  hod  ma<lo  it  a  point  to  maintain  a  Epecial 
ciinsul  at  Astrabad,  a  news-^viiter  at  Meshed,  and  a  militaiy 
agent — Major  Xapior — on  the  Tui-eoraan  border,  to  keep  it 
informed  as  to  Russia's  operations  on  the  Atrek;  but  these 
praiseworthy  precautions  had  been  discai-ded  by  the  Gladstone 
Government,  and  hence  Sir  Charles  Dilke  could  say  nothing  to 
allaj-  the  public  alarm.  On  the  13th  of  April — that  is  t»  say, 
twenty  days  after  his  declaration  in  the  House — a  telegram  to 
the  Ihiilif  Xcim,  fi-om  its  well-infomied  coiTCHpondent  at  St. 
Petersburg,  stated  that  Skobeleff  was  at  Eelat,  halfway  between 
Geok  Tepe  and  Merv.  This  provoked  even  the  Daily  News  to 
inlignatipn.  In  a  powerful  leader,  it  said  that  Sir  Charles 
DiLke'a  declaration  had  been  so  "  opportune  that  some  scepticism 
WBfl  expressed,  not,  of  coui-se,  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  as  to  the  real  motive  and  con- 
duct of  tlie  Eussian  Government.  The  communication,  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  the  organ,  did  not,  we  believe,  come  to 
our  Foreign  Office  straight  from  St.  Petersbm-g.  It  reached  it 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  German  Ambassador." 
The  following  day  a  telegram  aiiived,  that  the  leading  Akhal 
chief  had  submitted,  and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Czar.  The 
indignation  of  the  DaUi/  News  at  this  knew  no  bounds.  In 
another  leader  it  said: — "  The  telegram  cannot  by  any  ingenuity 
be  reconciled  with  the  statement  which  was  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  That  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  had 
xasallad  General  Bkobeleff,  and  hod  put  a  stop  to  the  operatioua 
•rtiiBhflie  general  had  been  conducting.  General  Skobeleff  haa 
[  recalled.  On  the  contrary,  he  haa  completed  the 
ratifflis  which  he  waa  conducting.  These  operations  are 
i  omiouuct'd  as  sloBed,  but  as  closed  only  because  of  their 
DDpletton.  If  this  cui  be  regarded  as  in  any  senae  a  fulfilment 
t  the  pledge  to  the  English  Government,  ve  can  only  say  that 
I  who  so  regard  it  nnut  be  very  easily  aatisfied.  The 
f'E  mloBirii.  ^V  ^fc™  ever  given,  have  been  in  part 
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simply  disregarded — in  part,  were  mere  wasted  breath.  If  the 
expedition  has  come  to  an  end,  it  is  the  Tekke  chief  by  submit- 
ting, and  not  Alexander  III.  by  ordei-ing  retirement,  who  has 
put  an  end  to  it.  The  unavoidable  construction  of  the  news  is, 
moreover,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  that  Eussia  has 
definitely  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Akhal.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  either  can  be  said  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  famous 
pledge.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  dissatisfaction  with 
the  appai-ent  construction  put  by  the  Eussians  on  their  under- 
taking has  no  necessary  connection  with  a  belief  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subjugation  of  the  Akhal  Tekkes.  Those  who  saw 
in  the  presence  of  Skobeleflf  at  Gyaoors,  and  at  the  Tedjend,  a 
reason  for  the  holding  of  Candahai*,  and  those  who  saw  in  it  no 
such  reason  at  all,  may,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  say  must, 
agree  that  such  a  termination  of  the  Eussian  expedition  as 
appears  to  be  indicated  in  this  telegi-am,  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
violation  of  the  pledge  implied  in  the  communication  of  the 
Emperor's  intentions.  The  view  that  the  presence  of  Eussia  on 
the  north  of  Afghanistan  in  no  way  necessitated  the  occupation 
by  England  of  the  south  of  Afghanistan,  has  been  the  view  con- 
sistently expressed  m  these  colmnus.  Nor  is  that  view  now 
departed  from.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what 
Eussians  would  have  said  of  us  if,  after  announcing  that  General 
Hume  was  to  be  recalled,  and  operations  at  Candahar  put  an 
end  to,  we  had  sent  General  Hume  back,  and  had  discovered 
that  the  putting  an  end  to  operations  was  compatible  with 
the  steady  continiiation  of  occupation.  When  a  great 
Sovereign  allows  it  to  be  asserted  that  he  has  recalled  a  general 
on  the  24th  of  March,  it  is  not  fitting  that  that  general  should 
be  acting  apparently  with  full  iK)wers  on  the  9th  of  April/* 

It  is  easy  to  raise  a  howl  against  Eussia  to  cover  ministerial 
blundering,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  prove  Eussia  to  have  been 
really  in  the  wrong.  Before  discussing  this,  however,  let  us  ask 
how  it  was  that  in  a  matter  affecting  the  most  vital  interests  of 
our  empire  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (in  all  this  business  Earl  Granville 
seems  to  have  been  treated  by  both  parties  as  a  nonentity) 
shonld  have  contented  himself  with  the  second-hand  whispers  of 
a  German  fonctionary.  instead  of  obtaining  a  clear  explanation 
from  the  Emperor  himself.  Surely  England  has  not  jot 
descended  to  such  a  depth  of  grovelling  self-effiacement  fuobi 
ignominy  that  her  statesmen  are  frightened  to  pat  a  J&itL 
question  to  a  Nihilist-stricken  potentate?  In  omitting  to  deq|yj||f 
a  frank  deelaration  of  poliey  from  the  Cxar  himself  in  smllb^iiki  i 
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important  matter,  and  in  ataking  so  mnch  on  the  verbal  com- 
munication of  a  German  intermediary,  the  Gladstone  adminia- 
tration  vas  guilty  of  a  breacb  of  sta^^craft  which  has  few  parallels 
iu  modem  times.  As  regards  the  communication  itself,  it  would 
bu  difficult  perhaps  to  detect  where  the  error  lay,  if  there  was 
any  error.  Each  of  the  three  parties  concerned,  the  Gzar,  the 
German  Ambassador,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  might  impute  the 
misunderstanding  to  each  other.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of 
any  precise  official  information,  wo  have  no  right  to  fix  the  blame 
on  BuBsia.  Frankly,  I  would  sooner  impute  trickery,  if  there 
has  been  trickery,  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  or  other  members  of  the 
Gladstone  cabinet,  than  I  would  to  Alexander  III.  There  is  more 
unscrupuloaity  of  speech  and  action  perpetrated  in  the  faction- 
ridden  House  of  Commons  in  one  session  than  there  is  by 
Buflsian  diplomacy  in  a  century. 

For  more  than  two  years  Bussia  had  so  frankly  and  so 
frequently  declared  her  intention  of  annexing  Akhal,  and  all  her 
actions  had  bo  clearly  led  up  to  the  consummatioo  of  this  policy,* 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Czar  was  guilty  of 
wilfully,  or  even  accidentally,  giving  riae  to  an  impression  that 
he  meant  to  abandon  hia  couqucBts.  The  more  probable  sup- 
position  is,  that  the  English  Government  wanted  a  weapon  to 
braak  down  the  powerful  Opposition  attack,  and,  in  the  trickish 
manner  peculiar  to  Parliamentary  poUticians,  placed  on  the 
Ciar's  words  a  forced  construction  purely  their  own.  But  let  us 
take  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  declaration  on  its  own  merits :  "  The 
■yery  first  act  of  the  new  Emperor  has  been  to  recall  General 
Skobflleff,  and  ^to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  of  the  undertakings  of 
that  general  in  Central  Asia."  There  was  nothmg  in  this  to 
imply  an  intention  to  evacuate  Akhal.  All  that  was  said  was 
thiit  Skobeleff  was  to  come  home,  and  that  a  stop  was  to  be  put 
to  the  operations — reconnoitring  and  other — he  had  been  con- 
doBtiag  in  tiie  direction  of  the  Te^jend.  Buasia  has  kept  her 
VQcd.  BkobelflS  has  come  home,  and  the  undertakings  he  had. 
in  hand  have  been  entirely  brought  to  aa  end. 

Bui,  either  with  "  intent  to  deceive,"  or  from  a  fatal 
stupidity  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  ascribe  to  states- 
meu  reputably  poBsessiog  among  them  a  natural  ahare  of 
common  sense,  the  Gladstoue  Government  still  allowed  thewmld 
to  see  that  they  clung  to  the  belief  that  the  Buasiaiu  wo>ald  fall 

L*  The Dailj/ yews  madetheadiiuaiioDthfttUiaMipatufaKti(a7«tnlTomlle 
Bt.  PiUnburg  ftad  Caotrkl  Asuta  oottMpoBdnti  h*a  pcrintid  to  wWimto 
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back  upon  the  Caspian.  They  resented  evei7  attempt  to  disturb 
them  in  their  Foors  Paradise.  When,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
^Ir.  Cowen,  M.P.,  asked  whether  Sir  Charles  Dilke  could  give 
any  further  information  respecting  the  alleged  abandonment  of 
the  forward  policy  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  the  Under-Secretary 
replied  :  '*  The  statement  I  made  on  a  fonner  occasion  is  correct. 
General  Skobeleff  has  been  recalled,  and  the  military  operations 
have  tei-minated  " ;  adding  triumphantly,  in  a  manner  that  crushed 
the  suspicions  of  the  House  and  provoked  loud  ministerial  cheers 
— "  Eight  battalions  of  Skobeleff  s  troops  are  now  on  their  way 
home." 

The  same  day  I  received  a  copy  of  the  official  Tiflis  journal, 
Kavhaz,  conlirming  what  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  said,  but  nullifying 
its  effect  by  adding,  **  thetroopsi  are  hcUuj  rvpUived  hy  fresh  ones/'' 
I  foi-warded  this  to  Mr.  Cowen,  but  such  was  the  reputation  which 
the  Under-Secretary  enjoyed  in  the  House  for  honesty  and 
sagacity  that  the  member  for  Newcastle  very  properly  preferred 
letting  matters  take  their  course  for  a  few  days  to  stuTing  up  the 
troubled  waters  again  with  unpleasant  questions.  An  inteiTal 
then  elapsed,  dm-ing  which  Skobeleff  started  home,  leaving 
|2;arrisons  at  every  point  between  the  Caspian  and  Askabat.  On 
the  14th  of  May  the  uneasiness  of  the  public  found  expression  in 
a  question  put  to  Sir  Charles  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  receiving  the 
rejoinder,  **  that  there  has  been  a  stop  put  to  the  forward  move- 
ments of  the  Russian  arms.  In  fact,  so  far  from  advancing  it 
has  fallen  back  since  the  date  of  the  Candahar  debate  (Hear, 
hear)."  Fallen  back  to  where  ?  It  was  a  pity  there  was  no  one 
in  the  House  to  "floor"  the  Government  with  this  sledge- 
hammer query.  The  Russians  had  not  fallen  back  an  inch. 
Previous  to  the  debate  they  had  made  some  reconnoitring  move- 
ments with  cavalry  in  advance  of  Askabat,  but  these  had  ceased 
before  the  24th  of  March.  When  Sir  Charles  made  his  famous 
March  declaration,  the  Russian  advanced  guard  was  quietly 
camped  at  Askabat ;  it  was  there  when  Sir  Charles  made  his 
dogmatic  reply  to  Mr.  Stanhope  in  May.    It  is  there  now. 

Two  days  after  this  reply  Skobeleff  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Two  days  later  the  ukase  was  issued  incorporating  Akhol.  In' 
this  manner  General  Lazareff's  declaration  in  1879  was  oonried 
into  effect,  and  the  intention  of  Russia  to  establish  a  permanenl 
hold  upon  Akhol,  expressed  over  and  over  again  by  IL  d« 
Giers,  was  finally  realised.  With  respect  to  the  two  yetaaf 
diplomatic  campaign  legiuding  ATrbul^  I  find  it  difltonit  tOt 
formnlaie   any  ohiurge  ^  wrong-doing  against    Bnnifti     11 
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annexing  Akhal  she  broke  no  promise,  she  violated  no  diplo- 
matic miderstADding.  Because  we  were  foolish  enough  to  give 
up  Candahar  to  an  ohesc  SGusualist,  and  resign  a  valuable 
province  to  anitrchy  and  disorder,  we  had  no  nght  to  expect 
BuBsia  to  follow  suit  at  Gcok  Tepe.  Of  all  the  com-ses  open  to 
Russia  for  the  disposal  of  her  conquest,  annexation  pure  and 
simple  was  the  best.  The  only  serious  objection  to  it  was  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  England,  and  was  calculated 
to  provoke  a  fresh  outburst  of  animosity;  but  the  sentiment 
was  a  false  one,  and  did  not  deBor\'e  to  be  respected,  while  in 
regard  to  the  animosity,  Russia  has  grown  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  herself  howled  at  by  England  (nothing  ever  comes  of  the 
howling,  be  it  noted),  that  a  consideration  of  this  insignificant 
character  could  hardly  be  expected  to  influence  her  Central 
Asian  policy. 

It  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the  apathy  of  England  to  licr 
Imperial  interests,  that  the  annexation  of  Akhal  should  have 
provoked  no  public  controversy.  The  Daily  Neics  ignored  it 
altogether,  finding  this  the  safest  way  to  conceal  the  blundering 
statesmanship  of  the  Gladstone  Government.  \Vlien  Mr. 
Asfamead  Bartlett  inquired  on  the  10th  of  June  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  Russian  advance.  Sir  Charles  Dilkefelt  himself  snfiiciently 
iu  harmony  with  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  Central  Asian 
affitirs  to  reply,  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Charg^  d'Affaires  at  St. 
Petersburg  had  been  informed  that  the  territory  described  as  the 
Transcaspian  territory  was  the  Tekke  oasis,  but  they  had  no 
information  bb  to  its  limits."  When  Mr.  Bartlett  revealed  his 
knowledge  of  the  Turcoman  region  by  asking  the  simple  and 
eensible  question  whether  "the  whole  of  the  Tekke  country, 
inolnding  Askabat,  was  comprised  in  the  annexation,"  Sir 
CharleB  Dilke  replied,  in  the  bfcul,  Cm  Bono  manner  he  seems  to 
have  picked  up  from  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  that  "when 
those  UmitB  were  known  the  request  might  be  complied  with,  but 
at  preeent  the  Oovemment  did  not  know  the  exact  position  of  the 
conntiT'  ocottpied  by  the  Russian  forces."  Such  an  astounding 
sdiibiiion  of  Jack-in-the-Box  ignorance  must  have  struck  many  - 
■dmirenof  Greater Bntoin  {and  there  are  fewwho  do  not  delist 
in  that  cteverwork)  with  painful  surprise.  If  English  statesmen 
will  not  be  at  pains  to  know  what  is  transpiring  is  Central  Asia 
antagonistic  to  our  interestB — and  I  presume  we  are  all  of  ns, 
!  either  Liberals  or  Coaservatives,  interested  in  Russia's  forward 
\  operations  in  the  diivction  of  India — what  oonfidenM  can  we 
Lf '"""  '"  **■"  Mwurity  of  our  Eaaiani  En^izs?    As  zegaidi  the 
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position  of  SkobelefTs  troops,  full  details  had  been  published  by 
the  Russian  newspapers,  and  hence,  England  having  an 
Embassy  with  paid  translators  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  excuse  for  remaining  in  ignorance  of  it,  while 
with  respect  to  the  '*  exact  position  of  the  country,"  so  much 
had  been  published  of  late  on  the  matter  *  in  English,  that  here 
again  the  Government  had  no  claim  for  indulgence.  But  this 
ignorance  of  Russia's  operations  in  Asia,  affected  or  otherwise, 
was  nothing  more  than  part  and  parcel  of  a  policy  having  for 
its  aim  the  withdrawal  of  England  from  all  affairs  outside  our 
Indian  border.  Russia  is  to  be  allowed  to  close  round  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia  unhindered ;  she  is  to  be  permitted,  from  the 
new  base  of  operations  afforded  by  the  oasis  of  Akhal,  to  lay 
her  plans  for  the  absorption  of  Ehorassan.  Persia  is  to  be 
suffered  to  become  a  second  Khiva.  Such  a  yard-measure 
policy  may  lead  to  diminished  budgets — and  diminished  trade — 
but  England  will  find  after  awhile,  that  if  an  Empire  is  worth 
having  at  all,  it  must  be  governed  in  an  Imperial  manner,  and 
not  by  the  petty  principles  that  prevail  in  a  parish  workhouse. 
England  could  do  very  well  without  a  certain  section  of  the 
Liberal  party,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  she  could  get 
on  as  she  does  without  India. 

*  The  two  works  previoasly  referred  to  give  the  amplest  details  regarding 
Akhal  and  the  contiguous  region. 
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PART  II. 
{Continued  from  page  854.) 
Brikdihi  was  duly  reached,  and  five  days  later  Loudon,  and  the 
journey  up  from  Dover  was  a  silent  one  with  Jack  and  Nellie, 
for  each  felt  that  the  inevitable  parting  had  come.  Jack  had 
Dot  realised  before  how  much  be  dreaded  arriving  at  Warwick 
Ten*ace,  and  Nellie's  heart  sank  at  the  thoughts  of  a  frigid 
welcome  from  her  London  cousins,  followed  in  a  week  or  two  by 
years,  most  likely,  of  imprisonment  in  a  eoimtry  vicarage  with 
the  nncle  and  aunt  who  had  promised  to  give  her  a  home.  She 
felt,  too,  that  this  was  the  last  time  she  should  have  Jack  all 
to  heraelf.  She  knew  he  only  had  five  weeks  to  spend  in 
England,  which  of  course  he  must  devote  to  bis  relations,  and 
those,  be  told  her,  lived  most  of  the  year  down  in  Hampshire, 
80  that  the  chances  of  their  meeting  again  were  very  remote. 

Effie  coold  hardly  sleep  the  night  before  she  expected  Jack 
to  airiTe.  She  had  wild  thoughts  of  railway  accidents  and  all 
sorts  of  horrors,  and  □eu'ly  persuaded  her  mother  to  take  her 
down  to  Dover  to  meet  the  boat  by  which  she  guessed  Jack 
voold  oome ;  then  she  settled  not  to  do  that,  but  only  to  go  and 
meet  him  at  the  station,  and  finally  had  to  give  up  that  idea, 
finding  it  was  possible  for  him  to  come  to  either  Charing  Cross 
or  Yiotoria  from  Dover,  and  he  had  not  telegraphed  to  say  what 
tuu  he  would  anive.  Poor  child  I  Her  restless  anxiety  woold 
nipt  bxn  bean  mooh  soothed  had  she  gone  to  Victoria  Station 
Wd  leen  Jaek  bnitling  aboat  after  Mrs.  Hyde  and  Miss  Drnry's 
loggage  at  the  Custom  Hoose,  and  settling  them  finally  in  two 
cabs :  nor  would  she  have  been  over-glad  to  hear  Jaok's  last 
words  to  Nellie  as  he  shook  hands  once  more  with  her  ttuongh 
the  cab-window. 

"This    isn't  good-bye,    for  I  shall  eome  and  sea  yoa  to- 
;  bttt.yga  will  take  one  of  yonnelf,  now,  woa't  ^qn,  «ai&. 
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don't  let  your  cousins  bully  you.  Remember,  it  will  always  be 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  can  have  to  do  anything  for  you,  and  I 
shall  be  very  much  hurt  if  you  don't  make  use  of  me  and  treat 
me  as  your  best  friend." 

Nellie's  heart  was  too  full  to  answer,  and  the  teai-s  stood  in 
her  eyes  as  she  held  his  hand. 

"  I  will  remember,"  was  all  she  could  say,  and  then  the  fair 
sunburnt  face  was  gone,  and  inexorable  "  cabby  "  drove  her  away 
through  the  old  familiar  streets,  and  she  felt  as  if  one  act  of  her 
life  was  over,  and  she  had  to  begin  afresh  with  new  scenes  and 
new  characters.  Jack  (h-ove  off  to  an  hotel  in  Suffolk  Street 
where  he  always  put  up  when  in  town,  and  was  not  in  the  best 
of  tempers.  When  a  man  is  miserable  he  is  generally  cross, 
and  Jack,  being  no  hero,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His 
temi)er  was  not  improved  by  finding  a  letter  an  hour  later  at  his 
club,  awaiting  his  arrival  from  his  mother  and  Joan,  begging 
him  to  come  down  with  Effie  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  spend  all 
his  leave  at  Warren's  Court. 

"  I  am  getting  old,  dear  boy,"  wi'ote  Mrs.  Garth,  **  and  the 
five  weeks  you  will  have  with  us  will  only  seem  too  short  as  it  is, 
so  I  know  you  won't  delay  in  coming  to  your  impatient  and 
fond  old  Mother." 

"  Wliat  the  deuce  do  they  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Jack,  when  he 
had  finished  reading  Joan's  cold  little  note  all  to  the  same  effect. 
"  Do  they  imagine,  after  being  buried  alive  for  two  years  in  that 
beastly  country,  I  am  going  to  continue  the  process  at  Warren's 
Gom*t,  with  a  pack  of  women  and  parsons  to  be  my  only  chances 
of  excitement.  Not  if  my  name  is  Ian  Garth ! "  So  he  sent 
off  a  telegram  to  his  mother,  saying :  '*  Arrived  all  right ;  hope 
to  be  down  home  soon,  but  day  uncertain,  as  may  be  detained 
on  business ;  will  write."  And  having  despatched  his  intentions 
ill  that  quarter  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  thought  he  had 
better  run  down  to  Richmond  and  get  his  meeting  over  with  the 
Dnnstans. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  lane  leading  to  Warwick  Terrace,' 
something  of  the  old  feeling  came  back  to  him.    He  remembered 
the  last  time  he  had  stood  by  the  river,  waiting  for  Effie  io 
come  out  of  the  little  garden-gate,  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
was  the  old  Jack  Garth  again,  and  the  late  experiendes  irars ' 
forgotten. 

It  was  a  corions  coincidence  that  Effie  had  just  at  flmt  sttM' 
moment  pat  on  her  hat,  and  made  np  her  mind  that  if  Auk 
wen  to  arrive  suddenly  she  iroidd  rather  meet  him  OBti  in  lUf 
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garden  or  Ly  the  river  than  in  the  boQBe,  bo  bIic  linppencd  to 
reach  the  gate  just  as  Jack  came  up  to  it.  Bhc  turned  as  whiti* 
as  a  sheet  when  she  reahsed  that  ho  actually  stood  before  her, 
and  be  thought  she  was  going  to  faint. 

"  My  dai-ling !  "  was  bis  exclamation,  and  in  a  second  she  was 
in  hifi  arms  and  in  a  fit  of  hysterical  crying.  "  Efiie,  dear, 
what  is  it — did  I  startle  you  ?  "  he  asked  tenderly. 

"Ob,  Jack,"  she  sobbed,  "I  have  been  longing  so  for  you,  ■ 
and  now  you've  come  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  I  bad  a 
sort  of  presentiment  you  would  never  reach  me,  and  I  have  had 
BO  many  horrid  dreams  that  I  had  lost  you,  and  once — oh, 
Jack ! — ouce  I  dreamt  you  were  married  to  some  one  else,  and 
she  was  dark  and  horrid,  and  looked  ao  fiercely  at  me  when  I 

said  you  were  my " 

"  Silly  child,"  laughed  Ja«k,  interrupting  her  quickly;  "I 
thought  you  were  wiser  than  to  believe  dreams,  Effie.  Here  I 
am,  you  see,  and  not  dead  or  married.  Gome,  don't  cry,  or  your 
mother  will  think  I've  been  treating  you  like  the  hero  of  youi- 
dream." 

Mrs.  Doustan  gave  Effie's  lover  a  warm  welcome,  and  that 
day  poaaed  happily  enough  until  the  time  came  for  Jack  to  go, 
when  they  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  from  bis  mother,  and 
whetiier  he  was  prepared  to  take  Efiie  down  in  a  few  days  to 
Warran's  Court,  and  he  rather  hurt  their  feelings  liy  repeating 
big  objeotiooa  to  being  "  entombed,"  as  be  called  it,  "  with  a  lot 
of  female  relatives." 

'*  But,  Jack,  I  shall  be  there,"  put  in  Effie,  timidly,  and  with 
uncoQBcions  conceit. 

"  I  suppose  BO,"  was  his  only  rejoinder,  and  the    matter 

dropped,  but  it  left  an  uncomfortable  iiuforession  upon  Effie's 

miod  that  somehow  Jack  was  changed,  and  Mrs.  Dunstan  was  a 

little   disappointed  ^too  in  his  appai'ent — and,  as  she  thought, 

umataral — reluctance  to  give  his  mothei'  the  pleasure  of  bis 

.aoeietj  for  as  long  as  be  could.    But  of  coarse  neither  woman 

gave  egression  to  her  feelings,  and  Effie,  fearing  her  mother 

-woald  think  Jaek  unkind,  loyally  defended  him  on  the  gronnds 

f     that  Uxs.  Gaiih  fusBed  him  so  about  hia  health,  and  Warren's 

I     Coui-t  really  was  so  dull  and  damp  after  India,  she  was  sure  he 

I    must  dread  it.     Three  cUys  passed  without  Jack  ooming  to 

I    Kichmond  again,  aud  thea  he  only  rashed  in  for  an  hoar  or 

I    two,  pleading  on  eai-Iy  dinner  as  his  ncnse,  and  just  as  he  was 

I     going  saying : 

^_.  VJiJ^i  asD.  souie  dovn  home  Cor  a  few  iiig|Uft.1»-iBann«  «k 
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next  day  most  likely,  so  I  shan't  see  you  again  for  a  week  or  so, 
probably." 

It  had  never  struck  Effie  as  strange  that  during  either  of 
Jack's  visits  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  of  their  marriage, 
nor  given  her  the  slightest  clue  to  his  reasons  for  coming  home 
so  suddenly.  She  trusted  him  so  implicitly  that  she  was  content 
to  wait  until  he  chose  to  explain  it  all,  feeling  sure  he  must 
have  some  good  and  wise  purpose  in  keeping  her  in  ignorance. 
Mrs.  Dunstan  was  not  quite  so  blind  to  Mr.  Garth's  faults, 
however,  and  would  like  to  have  insisted  on  his  making  some 
arrangement  with  Effie  about  marrying,  or  at  least  give  some 
satisfactory  reason  for  not  doing  so,  and  it  was  only  Effie's 
tearful  and  earnest  entreaties  that  checked  her  from  writing  to 
him.  Nevertheless  she  made  up  her  mind  she  would  speak  to 
him  the  next  time  she  saw  him,  whether  her  daughter  liked  it  or 
not,  and  she  was  right  in  her  resolve. 

The  next  day  after  Jack  had  been  down  to  Bichmond  for  the 
second  time,  Effie  and  her  mother  were  engaged  to  dine  in  town 
with  some  people  of  the  name  of  Field,  and  as  it  was  to  be  a 
large  party  Mrs.  Dunstan  insisted  on  her  daughter  wearing  her 
nicest,  freshest  dress,  and  making  herself  look  as  pretty  as 
possible ;  and  certainly  when  the  two  ladies  were  announced  into 
the  big  Eaton  Square  drawing-room,  you  could  not  wish  to  see 
better  specimens  of  an  English  mother  and  daughter  than  were 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Dunstan.  The  guests  were  all  assembled  when 
they  arrived,  and  there  was  no  time  for  conversation  before 
dinner. 

Afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  reached  the  drawing-i-oomy 
one  of  the  Miss  Fields  came  up  to  Effie  and  said  : 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  cousin.  Miss  Dunstan.  She 
only  arrived  from  India  a  few  days  ago,  and  knows  no  one,  and 
will  be  grateful  to  you,  I  am  sure,  for  talking  to  her."  And  she 
led  Effie  up  to  a  sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room  where  a  young 
lady  was  sitting,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  looking  sad  and 
disoonsolate. 

**  Nellie,"  said  Laura  Field,  "  I  have  broogfat  Miss  Dunstan  to 
introduce  to  you.  You  ought  to  make  friends,  for,"  she  adcled» 
tumingto  Effie,  "  Miss  Droxy  knows  your  Mr.  Crarih  very  waD.** 
And  then  evidently  feeling  she  had  done  her  duty  to  her  ooosblt 
she  rejoined  the  other  ladies  in  the  front  room. 

The  two  girls  tbiis  faxought  together  looked  at  txom  waMm 
rather  like  two  dogs  do  when  their  xespaotive  maetart  eii 
taOmgioggOm^moAikvfmtaiicA  ineke  19  their  mmda  Irib^fiitt'' 
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tlie;  shall  irag  tails  and  be  biendB,  or  show  teeth  and  snarl.  Effie 
thought  she  had  never  before  seen  any  face  that  fascinated  her 
more  than  Miss  Drnry's  did.  She  could  not  analyse  the  feeling, 
but  she  was  sure  this  was  a  woman  who  had  great  power  over 
men,  and  she  had  never  seen  those  sort  of  eyes  before.  They 
eeemed  to  express  sympathy,  pity,  sarcasm,  and  pride  all  at 
once,  and  Effie  felt  as  if  she  was  being  read  through  and  through 
by  them.  There  was  a  tragically  pathetic  look  about  the  mouth, 
too,  which  told  of  great  suffering,  and  excited  curiosity  in  our 
little  heroine's  mind. 

"Who  is  she?"  she  thought  to  herself.  "She  can't  know 
Jack  very  well,  for  I  have  never  heard  of  her.  I  suppose  he 
doesn't  like  her,  or  he  would  have  told  me  about  her." 

Miss  Drury's  opinion  of  Effie  was  not  a  very  decided  one. 
She  admired  her,  and  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  sweet  and 
fresh  an  English  girl.  Her  hair  was  so  pretty  and  glossy,  her 
eyes  so  frank  and  clear  and  friendly,  and  her  mouth  looked  as  if 
it  could  only  say  sweet,  sincere,  gentle  words.  There  was  not  a 
line  on  the  whole  face  to  show  that  care  or  sorrow  had  passed 
over  it,  and  Nellie's  one  idea  was  astonishment  that  if  indeed 
this  girl  knew  Jack  Garth  so  well  as  to  coll  him  "Iter 
l£r.  Garth,"  why  she  bad  never  beard  of  her  from  him. 

"Fancy  your  knowing  Mr.  Garth,"  she  said  at  last.  "How 
strange ;  he  is  one  of  my  greatest  biends." 

"  Indeed  I  "  answered  Effie.     "  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you." 
"Hiank  you.    Have  yon  seen  him  since  became  homo?" 
Nellie  asked. 
" Have  I  seen  him ?    Oh, of  course.     Have  you?" 
"  I  came  home  with  him,  Miss  Dunstaa,"  replied  Nellie, 
shortly,  and  then  added,  as  if  to  herself :   "  He  will  be  here 
presenUy:  he  promised  me  he  would  look  in  if  he  could,  because 
h«  knew  I  shoold  be  quite  a  stranger  here,  and  feel  dreadfully  out 
4^  it  in  thia  stiff  English  party." 

SAe'B  eyebrows  went  up,  and  she  felt  herself  getting  furioosly 

red ;  bat  ^e  tried  to  control  her  feelings,  and  merely  answered, 

"Ittdieedl    I  WBB  not  aware  that  Mr.  Garth  was  in  town"; 

and  then  after  an  awkward  pause  she  changed  the  subject,  and 

;'     began  talking  about  the  weather,  and  lawn  tennis,  and  other 

less    int^restuig    topics    until  the  gentlemen  came   up,    and 

I      Miss  Dimstan  was  asked  to  oome  and  sing. 

'         Bhe  went  to  the  pigno,  her  mother  played  for  her,  and  she 

L  began  the  song  "0  fairdovel  Ofouddovel"    Shehadaelear, 
aweet  voice^  and  bad  been  well  taoght,  lo  that  amEjQuaiJlBffgv^. 
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talking  to  listen  to  her,  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
gentleman  entered,  it  created  quite  an  interruption.  Effie  never 
knew  how  she  got  to  the  end  of  her  song,  for  just  as  she  looked 
round  to  see  who  the  new-comer  was,  her  eye  lighted  on  Jack 
standing  just  inside  the  door,  waiting  for  her  to  finish  before 
he  went  and  shook  hands  with  his  hostess.  ''0  first  love! 
0  lost  love!"  sang  Effie,  and  she  wished  she  had  chosen 
another  song.  But  no  one  else  noticed  the  coincidence,  and  she 
was  only  much  'applauded  when  she  had  finished,  and  begged 
for  another  song.  But  she  was  resolute  and  declared  she  had 
got  a  sore  throat,  and  it  hurt  her  to  sing ;  and  finding  she  was 
determined,  her  friends  pressed  her  no  further,  and  she  was  left 
to  herself. 

{To  be  continued.) 


■I       MOM       > 
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Compulsorg  geiirewcnt. 
By  g.  w.  m.  h. 


*'  Captain  So-and-so  retires  on  a  pension  with  the  honorary  rank 
of  Major."  This  is  an  announcement  vte  now  see  almost  weekly 
in  the  Gnzctte.  Do  the  British  pnblic  know  what  it  means  ?  and 
if  they  did,  do  they  care  ?  No,  I  very  much  fear  not,  unless  it 
influences  the  fate  of  some  near  relation  or  friend.  They  do  not 
know  that  it  means  the  sudden  termination  of  the  careers  of 
many  deserving  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  military 
service  of  their  Queen  and  country  in  theu-  youth,  hoping  in 
their  older  days  to  attain  to  rank  and  the  higher  positions  of  the 
service.  That  it  means  that  after  having  performed  the  more 
wearisome  duties  of  subalterns,  in  the  case  of  ante-CardwelUan 
officers,  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  shall  not  be  permitted 
for  a  lon-;er  period  than  the  difference  between  those  years  and 
twenty  to  enjoy  the  comparative  ease  and  dignity  of  a  captain  of 
a  company.  No  matter  how  long  or  how  well  they  have  performed 
their  duties,  whether  in  the  pleasant  society  of  a  garrison  town 
in  England,  or  in  a  desert  cantonment  in  India,  still,  if  they  did 
not  pnrchaae  their  companies,  or  get  them  somehow  before  1872, 
they  must  be  got  rid  of.  This  has  been  applied  up  to  the  present 
to  officers  who  entered  the  service  and  adopted  the  career  of  a 
Boldier  before  the  Cardwell  so-called  reformation,  without  any 
moh  nnderstanding,  and  what  ia  hiurder  still,  to  officers  who  iit 
nuwt  coBfli  had  invested  some  hundreds  both  in  their  ensigns'  and 
BsnteiiaiiiB*  oommissiona,  never  dreaming  that  a  civilian  War 
ICniiter,  necesBorily  mutcqaainted  with  regimental  ideas  and 
hopes,  would  arise  not  only  to  tnm  them  out  of  the  profesaioa 
,  ibey  hod  adopted,  on  the  plea  of  their  not  being  nuyozs  in  twenty 
\  years  (for  no  fault  of  their  owd),  bat  also  to  sequestrate  tha 
money  they  had  epeut  Ibr  entering  into  and  advanoing  thenuelm 
in  (unless  they  wore  willing  to  be  passed  orer)  that  same  pn* 
Sorely  these  fom  men  hiiTe  no  raaion  to  Uen  thft 
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abolition  of  porcbase !  Many  brigbt  ana  ambitious  hopes  formed 
twenty  years  before  by  young  men  when  theh-  names  appeared  in 
the  Gazette  as  ensigns,  have  been  thus  quenched  for  ever,  when 
the  same  names  have  been  forced  to  appear  figain  in  that 
Gazette,  whether  their  owners  liked  it  or  not,  as  "captains 
retiring  on  pensions." 

The  advocates,  however,  of  compulsory  retirement,  argue  that 
this  measure  is  for  the  public  good  of  the  Service.  Then:  cry  is 
"  These  men  arc  finished,  they  are  forty  and  worn  out  " ;  but  is 
it  an  idea  generally  received  in  the  world  that  a  man  is  used  up 
at  forty  ?  Do  the  men  that  introduced  this  rule  consider  them- 
selves of  no  further  use]at  thnt  age  ?  We  fancy  not.  And  do  they 
really  in  their  hearts  believe  that  a  man  after  forty  is  incapable 
of  commanding  a  company?  If  so,  how  can  men  of  that  age 
properly  perform  the  duties  of  majors  ?  and,  still  greater  marvel, 
how  can  they  command  regiments  aa  lieutenant-colonels  ?  And 
why,  oh  greater  inconsistency !  are  they  promoted  majors  in  the 
Indian  Staff  Cordis  oo  attaining  twenty  years,  instead  of  being 
consigned  to  oblivion  ? 

How  many  hundreds  of  captains  have  there  been  over  forty  in 
times  past,  and  do  the  records  of  the  British  army  show  that 
they  injured  its  efficiency  ?  If  careful  inquiry  were  made,  it 
might  perhaps  be  found  that  even  so  lately  as  1880,  the  duties  of 
a  compulsorily  retired  officer  have  not  invariably  been  as 
satisfactorily  canied  out  by  his  snccessors. 

Sir  F.  Roberts  in  his  recent  speech  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  esprit  de  corps  was  the  backbone  of  the  British  army ;  but 
where  will  that  sentiment  be  if  officers  and  men  are  all  new 
hands,  and  regiments  as  regiments  have  also  been  reformed  ? 

That  retirement  is  necessary  to  make  a  flow  of  promotion  every 
one  most  admit ;  but  if  instead  of  making  it  compulsory,  it  had 
been  allowed  to  be  rolnntary  on  the  same  terms,  there  are  no 
small  amonnt  of  men  who  woold  have  availed  themselves  of  it. 
For  there  are  many  who,  either  from  having  married  and  foimd 
that  military  and  domestic  duties  cannot  both  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  they  need,  or  who  being  tired  of  the  routine  of 
regimental  dntiee,  or  who  from  dislike  of  foreign  aervioe,  espeoiaUf 
in  India,  would  gladly  take  that  retirement  which  the  lealoni 
lover  of  his  profession  and  regiment  now  conaidera  »  gwt 
haxdship  and  wrong. 

Though  in  fatore  the  Cardwellian  oaptaiiu  irill  have  littlfl  iSyl 
oomplain  of  aa  to  tiiis  eompnlsoiy  tetirament,  knowing  what  is 
baton  theoi,  anrely  no  nnprqndieed  jwzbod  ean  but  consider 
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that  to  the  ante-Cardwell  officers — who  were  forced  to  buy  their 
two  first  commissions  with  no  such  miderstanding — ^to  be  com- 
pelled to  retire  (even  if  they  had  the  money  they  were  obliged  to 
lay  ont  returned  to  them)  is  a  great  wrong. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sooner  or  later  this  matter  may  receive 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  anomaly  of  unpro- 
fessional men  unacquainted  with  the  interior  economy  of 
regiments,  eafprit  de  corps,  and  military  matters  in  general, 
meddling  with  the  army,  may  be  confined  to  the  money-bags 
before  more  mischief  be  done. 
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i\t  €M  $n)mt  as  a  ^rofessbn* 

By  W.  Turley  Mainpbise. 


The  idea  of  a  Civil  Service  is  essentially  a  modem  one.  At  a 
period  well  within  the  memory  of  men  who  can  scarcely  yet  be 
called  old,  one  heard  sometimes  of  Government  clerks,  more 
often  of  clerks  in  this  or  that  department,  but  never  of  Civil 
Servants.  The  term,  if  we  ai*e  not  mistaken,  originated,  or,  at 
any  rate,  came  into  general  use  at  the  period  of  the  agitation 
against  the  Superannuation  Tax,  and  its  appositeness  was  so 
striking  that,  having  once  been  hit  upon,  it  speedily  became 
universally  accepted. 

The  different  departments  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  Civil 
Service  came  into  being  at  very  varied  periods.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  positively  on  the  point,  but  research  would  probably 
show  that  the  honour  of  being  the  oldest  department  of  the 
Civil  Service  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Customs.  From  the  insti- 
tution of  a  settled  government  there  must  have  been  a  royal 
revenue  in  some  form  or  the  other,  and  at  a  very  early  period — 
probably  at  one  so  remote  that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary  " — this  was  derived  in  part  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  imports.  GeofErey  Chaucer  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of  the  Port  of  London* 
one  of  the  conditions  of  his  appointment  being  that  "  he  should 
write  the  rolls  of  his  office  with  his  own  hand,  and  perform  his 
duties  personaUy,  and  not  by  deputy."  The  Inland  Bevenne 
Department  has,  at  least*  a  double  origin.  The  Excise  dstSB 
from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth*  and  was  formally  xeeog- 
nised  as  a  regular  souroe  of  refvenne  on  {he  abolition  of  fendil 
tenures  in  {he  reign  of  Charles  U.*  whils{  {he  Stamps  fanudi  k 
indebted  lor  its  existence  to  an  Aet  of  Tmiiam  and  llaxy,  vnte 
which  stamp  dnties  were  first  levied,  and  by  which  oomm&h 
sionen  ware  appointed.  As  to  {hdPdst  Office,  ihe  datcttiil 
^^^Bodgato  its  origin xnnst  depend  opcmivliaft  we  iiiids|ttlii(j^^ 
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by  its  name.  A  "  Stracgers'  Foat,"  organised  by  the  foreign 
merchants  of  London  for  the  diBtribution  of  letters  coming  into 
the  country  &om  abroad,  existed  as  early  as  1514.  James  I. 
organised  a  "  running  post  to  run  night  and  day  between  Edin- 
burgh, in  Scotland,  and  the  City  of  London,"  and  to  take  letters 
to  the  Tarioua  towns  en  route,  as  well  as  to  some  few  places 
lying  on  different  lines  of  road ;  bis  unfortunate  successor 
granted  the  Post  Office  the  monopoly  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  which  it  still  retains ;  and  Charles  11.,  in  1666,  settled 
the  revenues — at  that  time  £21,000  a  year — upon  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York.  By  the  time  the  latter  came  to  the  throne, 
in  1685,  these  revenues  had  increased  to  £65,000,  and  in  the 
meantime  a  x>enny  post  within  the  London  district  had  been 
established  by  William  Docwra.  Vhe  earliest  trace  of  an  audit 
of  the  public  accounts  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  in 
1314  of  an  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  followed  by  the 
creation  in  1511  of  two  Auditors  of  the  Land  Bevcnue,  in  1569 
of  two  Auditors  of  the  Imprest,  and  in  1643  of  an  Auditor  of  the 
Excise.  The  whole  of  these  offices,  as  well  as  many  others,  are 
now  merged  in  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department.  The 
creation  of  a  War  Office  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  standing  army,  though  even  before  that  date  there 
must  have  been  some  rudimentary  department  in  which  was 
recorded  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  the  king  had  it  in  his 
power  to  summon  to  his  banner ;  and  wo  know  that  the  Earl 
HarBhal  and  the  High  Constable  performed  certain  administra- 
iive  Ihnctions  in  regard  to  the  army.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  germ  of  the  Civil  Service  is  to  be  found  in 
those  servants  or  dependents  in  the  houses  of  great  noblemen 
who,  when  their  patrons  or  masters  were  entrusted  with 
important  fonctions,  performed  the  administrative  duties  con- 
nected therewith.  These,  and  a  few  persons  attached  to  the 
flOQrts  of  law,  particularly  the  Exchequer,  were  the  first  Civil 
Samnts,  thon^  of  course  there  was  no  official  cohesion,  and, 
■o  fiv  as  Hie  former  olaaa  were  concerned,  no  fizi^  of  tenure. 
As  a  purmaucnt  institution,  the  Civil  Service  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  the  various  executive  oommitteee  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  which,  under  the  Long  Parliament,  took  upon  fliem- 
,  selves  the  different  functions  at  Goretnmeni. 

It  is,  however,  rather  as  a,  matter  of  antiquarian  lore  thin  u 
'  Uxt»  of  practical  importance  in  these  modem  times  that  moh 
I  question))  as  the  origin  of  the  Givil  Bervioe  are  interesting.    Wa 
»d«a  irith  it  to  jteifcreBent  Btato,  kuI  V>  touD&tt  wk 
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what  it  used  to  be,  bat  vhat  it  Is ;  what  are  ihe  advuitages  it 
hol'ls  out  to,  what  are  the  disadvanfagea  it  places  in  tbe  vay  of, 
a  young  mau  in  search  of  a  profesgion.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  Civil  Service  may  ahnost  be  said  to  date  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  limited  competition  and  the  appointment  of  the  Ciril 
Service  Commission  in  1855.  Up  to  that  time — though  a  sort 
of  i-ough  and  ready  test  of  fitness  had,  it  is  true,  been  enforced 
in  ^ome  offices— ministerial  favour  was  in  the  main  the  password 
to  tbe  Civil  Service.  Tbe  nominee  of  a  minister  was  supposed 
to  be  competent  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  that  important 
personage,  and  as  a  minister  naturally  nominated  those  whom 
be  knew  best,  or  whom  he  was  most  anxious  to  oblige,  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  public  interests  were  not  particularly 
well  served.  Nor  did  this  state  of  things  absolutely  cease  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  by  an  Order 
in  Council  of  21st  May  1855.  It  is  true  that  by  the  end  of  that 
year  the  rt-qairements  of  most  offices  had  been  ascertained,  and 
the  competitive  principle  introduced  for  first  appointments  to 
the  majoiity  of  departments.  But  the  principle  of  patronage 
Biill  remained ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  instead  of  being 
able  to  nominate  directly  to  the  staff  of  any  office,  the  miniBter 
concerned  gave  a  nomination  entitling  the  holder  to  compete  tor 
an  appointment  in  that  office ;  and  aa  three  of  these  nominattons 
were  usually  given  for  every  vacancy  that  occoired,  tbe  minister, 
supposing  him  not  to  duplicate  his  nominations,  which  he  fre- 
quently did  in  tbe  event  of  failure  at  the  first  attempt  to  pass 
tiie  examination,  was  thus  enabled  to  oblige  just  three  times  as 
many  people  as  under  the  old  system.  It  was  to  nominations 
thus  procured  and  acted  upon,  supplemented  by  success  in  tbe 
ensuing  competition,  that  many  of  the  ablest  of  the  present 
generation  of  Civil  Servants  owed  their  admission  within  the 
portala  of  the  Service.  The  full  effect,  indeed,  of  the  introdoctiiui 
of  competition  is  very  for  from  having  yet  made  itaelf  felt,  for  a 
sufficient  time  haa  not  elapsed  to  enable  any  great  proportion  ot 
tbe  representatives  of  the  system  to  find  their  way  into  hi^ 
places.  Ab,  however,  mattera  change  in  thia  respect,  and  tbi 
men  who  won  their  appointments  in  fJEur  fight  work  their  way  to 
the  more  exalted  positions  of  the  permanent  Civil  Serrioa,  m 
naj  not  nnreaaonaUy  hope  thai  the  work  of  the  ocnmti7  irill 
reap  the  benefit 

Thia  amalgamation  of  """'"ftfr™  and  eompotiiion  swayed  tba 
deitiniei  of  flifl  Berriu  toe  a  taw  Tsan,  bnt  tha  idea  which  found 
"  1  eqxndon  in  h  vaa  too  ^■"'"■^""g  to  be  long  left 
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incomplete.  In  1869  the  Civil  Service,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  ofiSccs  and  special  posts,  was  open  to  all  those  who 
cared  to  snbmit  themselves  to  the  necessary  examination,  and 
who  were  capable  of  passing  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal ; 
and  intellectnal  merit — as  tested  by  questions  of  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  have,  through  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
crammers,  seen  the  greater  part  beforehand — became  the  sole 
passport  to  success.  Although,  however,  the  same  examination 
was  prescribed  for  men  in  different  offices,  the  Depai-tment  in  all 
matters  of  pay,  promotion,  leave,  and  snch  like  details  of 
internal  economy,  still  remained  the  official  unit.  By-and-bye, 
the  wide-spread  and  serious  discontent  existing  in  the  Service 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  which 
Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair,  M.P.,was  the  chairman,  and  the  Commission 
recommended  the  introduction  of  a  different  system.  It  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  whole  Civil  Service  into  two  classes,  not  ae 
regards  offices,  but  as  regards  men,  bo  that  in  every  office  there 
should  be  a  certain  number  of  clerks  of  the  Lower  Division 
vorking  side  by  side  with  their  colleagues  of  the  Upper  Division. 
Each  grade  was  to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  wholly  distinct  from 
the  other,  and  throughout  the  entire  Service  was  to  receive  one 
uniform  scale  of  pay,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  and  to 
eiyoy  the  same  privileges.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  idea  baa 
not  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  but  practical  effect  has  been 
given  to  it  to  the  extent  of  the  creation  of  a  Lower  Division 
scattered  over  the  different  departments  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
paid,  in  all  cases,  accoi-ding  to  the  same  scale.  This  scale  is 
represented,  in  offices  in  which  six  hours  attendance  ore  required 
each  day,  by  a  commencing  salary  of  £80  a  year,  rising  by  a 
triennial  increments  of  £1S0  to  a  mcTimurn  of  £2XXi ;  whilst  in 
oflKees  in  which  a  man  is  required  to  work  seven  hours  each  day 
fin  initial  salary  is  ^£90  and  the  maximum  £250.  It  is  true  that 
file  poflBibility  of  obtaining  additional  money  in  the  form  of  duty 
p^  is  daug^  before  men's  eyes  to  lure  them  into  the  Service, 
but  tiiu  IB,  at  least,  a  very  uncertain  prospect,  and  its  realisa- 
liaM»  Khft  tUring,  goes  entiraly  by  favour.  No  attempt  haa  been 
^^^BKpSc  salaries  in  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Service  upon 
^  8  imifonn  level ;  they  ara  still  settled  departmentally ;  and  as 
.  mouy  of  tlie  most  important  departments  have  been  "re* 
I  organised  "  upon  tlie  basis  of  the  retirement  of  a  certain  number 
I  of  the  old  members  (&om  vhom  in  these  cases  the  new  Upper 
I  Division  is  selected)  and  Uie  introdnotion  of  a  eotzeflpondiiig 
^Vrinrof  liower  Division  olerka,  and  ■■  fiie  retiramenta  ham 
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not  sufSced  to  reduce  the  upper  grade  of  the  new  establisbment 
within  the  limits  to  which  it  is  to  be  ultimately  confined,  but 
have  left  a  large  number  of  "  redundants,"  who  have  to  be 
absorbed  as  vacancies  occur,  there  have  been  as  yet  but  few 
examinations  for  the  higher  class  of  the  Ci^il  Service,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  much  more  frequent  for  some  considerable  time 
to  come. 

We  have  now  arrived  pretty  well  at  the  constitution  of  the 
Ci^dl  Service  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  to  a  young  man  in  search 
of  a  profession.  We  will  begin  with  its  advantages.  In  the  first 
place  the  work  is  not  painfully  toilsome.  We  ai-e  far,  very  far 
indeed,  from  endorsing  all  the  nonsense  that  has  been  talked  and 
written — to  a  much  greater  extent  formerly  than  is  at  present  the 
case — about  civil  servants  playing  from  ten  to  fom-,  spending 
their  official  hom-s  in  reading  the  newspaper  and  wiiting  private 
letters,  and  other  similar  charges.  The  majority  of  such  state- 
ments must,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  have  been  Buj^posed  to  be 
humorous,  and  the  remainder  were  the  outcome  of  ignorance, 
or  malice,  or  both.  If  one  half  of  what  used  to  be  said  on  this 
point  were  tnie,  the  administrative  work  of  the  country,  instead 
of  being  satisfactorily  performed,  as  it  is,  would  be  hopelessly  in 
arrear.  But,  admitting  that  attendance  during  the  official  day 
is  fairly  rendered,  and  the  time  honestly  devoted  to  work,  the 
demand  upon  a  man's  energies  can  even  then  be  only  character- 
ised as  light.  The  labour  which  he  has  to  undergo  does  not  send 
him  home  exhausted  and  unfit  for  further  effort.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  an  abundance  of  vigour  unexpended  wherewith  he 
can  devote  himself  to  any  congenial  pursuit.  For  this,  too,  the 
shortness  of  the  official  day  affords  him  plentiful  leisure,  whilst 
the  amount  of  leave  which  he  is  allowed  every  year — seldom,  if 
ever^  less  than  one  month,  and  in  many  cases  two — enables  him 
to  visit  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  the  Bhine  or  the  Black  ForeBt. 
This  is  if  he  is  fortunate ;  but  in  some  offices  he  will  find,  as  a 
junior,  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  month's  leave,  Bay^  in 
March  or  November,  and  miless  he  be  a  hunting  or  a  shootiBg 
man,  and  can  get  the  latter  month,  he  may,  perhaps,  diaooffor 
that  these  are  not  the  most  cheerful  periods  of  the  year  in  wiiidli 
to  take  a  holiday.  To  fhe  Lower  Division,  too,  a  Bomewhit 
diflEsrent  measure  is  meted  out,  and  in  the  matter  of  aaniiil 
leave,  they  are  by  no  means  so  liberally  treated.  Then  fho: 
of  the  Civil  Service,  though  (ax  from  eKtravaganily 
aeeme,  and  there  is  also  attached  to  it  a  sort  of 
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deferred  annuity  in  the  Bhape  of  a  superannuation  allowance  if 
a  man  retires  from  sicknesa  or  age.  When  we  have  added  tbat 
the  Ci^-il  Service  has  always  hitherto  been  regarded  as  what  is 
Bometimes  called  a  gentlemanly  profession,  we  shall  perhaps 
have  completed  the  list  of  its  advantages. 

There  are  many,  indeed,  who  would  say  that  the  high  initial 
salary — high,  we  mean,  ae  compared  with  the  amoimt  a  man 
would  he  likely  to  earn  by  the  work  of  his  first  year  or  two  in 
another  profession,  or  in  a  mercantile  office — is  a  very  decided 
advantage.  And  from  one  point  of  ^'iew  this  is  no  doubt  the 
case.  From  his  first  entry  into  the  Civil  Service,  a  youth  is  very 
nearly — if  need  be,  ho  can  make  himself  entirely — free  from 
home  assistaQCe  ;  and  where  there  is  a  family  to  be  provided  for, 
and  none  too  large  means  to  make  the  provision  with,  this  is 
sometimes  n.  consideration  of  overwhelming  importance.  The 
youth  himself,  too,  probably  likes  the  idea.  Veiy  possibly  be 
has  never  before  had  con^l  of  more  money  tlian  has  been 
represented  by  his  pocket-money  at  school,  and  :1;80  or  ±'90  a 
year  seems  to  his  inexperienced  eyes  almost  a  mine  of  wealth, 
and  calculated  to  confer  upon  him  an  importance  and  a  dignity 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  his  brothers  or  acquaintances  who  are  not 
earning  anything  like  the  amount.  And  thus  men  are  lured 
into  the  service,  to  regret  in  tbeii"  mature  manhood  the  conse- 
quences of  their  youthful  inexperience.  For  the  first  yeai"  or 
too,  indeed,  of  bis  CiWl  Sendee  cEu-eer,  a  man  does  not  earn  what 
he  is  paid.  He  has  no  experience,  and  his  time  is  principally 
oocapied  in  learning  the  routine  of  the  office.  But  as  time  goes 
on,  and  his  work  becomes  more  valuable,  he  begins  to  realize 
that  his  progress  is  terribly  slow,  and  the  older  he  gets,  the  more 
responsibilities  crowd  in  upon  him,  the  more  he  feels  this. 
Hinefy  ponnds  a  year  is  no  bad  salary  at  seventeen,  but  £300 
at  less — ^with  a  prospect  if  a  man  is  lucky  of  rising  to  £AiiQ — ^is 
not  much  at  five-and-thirty.  For  yeoi's  a  man  sees  before  him 
■a  almoBt  interminable  vista  of  annual  increments,  each  too 
■oiaU  in  amomit  to  make  itself  really  felt,  limited  by  a  maximom 
ufaieh  is  barely  lufficieat  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  witli  possibly  a  remote  prospect  of  promotion 
in  an  mde&nite  future.  Should  he  attain  bis  promotion  he  may, 
I  if  lack  attends  him,  reEuh  in  some  offices  a  salary  of  £800  or 
I  £1,000.  Little  by  little  he  finds  himself  far  outstripped  by  the 
I  men  who  started  with  him  in  the  race  of  life,  whilst  in  nine  oasei 
\  out  of  ten  it  is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  freah  atsrt  in 
yugma  otfwr  grofasMon  or  boainaBB,  for  he  haa  no  cN^hi^  «riL 
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knows  nothing  of  any  work  save  that  of  his  own  department. 
And  this  state  of  things  will  be  intensified  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Lower  Division,  the  maximum  salary  of  which  is  limited, 
even  under  the  most  favom*able  circumstances,  to  £250  a  year, 
beyond  which,  as  there  is  no  promotion,  a  man  can  pass  only  in 
the  exceedingly  rare  and  hardly  conceivable  case  of  his  being 
transferred  to  the  Upper  Division.  Such  instances  will  doubtless 
occur  as  time  goes  on,  but  they  will  happen  so  seldom  that  the 
possibility  of  their  occurrence  may  be  omitted  in  considering  the 
prospects  of  a  Lower  Division  Clerk. 

There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  conditions  of  Civil  Service  life,  no 
sufficient  incentive  to  induce  men  in  general  to  devote  their  best 
energies  to  the  Service.  And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Civil 
Servants  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  classes.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  small  number  of  men  who  have  found  their 
official  work  pay.  In  some  cases  this  result  has  been  achieved 
by  means  which  would  scarcely  bear  the  full  light  of  day ;  in 
others,  it  has  been  the  result  of  luck ;  in  other  cases,  again,  the 
triumph  has  been  won  by  men  more  remarkable  for  methodical 
perseverance  than  for  brilliant  talents.  Then  we  have  the  men 
possessed  of  some  private  means,  who  fulfil  their  daily  duties, 
and  dismiss  all  other  considerations  of  office  work  from  their 
minds.  Another  class  is  composed  of  the  clever  men  who  are 
fitted  for  something  making  more  serious  demands  upon  their 
talents,  who  are  generally  discontented,  and  who  more  often  than 
not  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  non-official  time  to  some 
profitable  and  more  congenial  pursuit.  Finally,  we  have  the  men 
who  are  unqualified  for  anything  more  important  than  ticking 
and  totalling,  who  are  often  discontented,  but  are  really  not 
worth  larger  salaries  than  they  are  receiving. 

To  sum  up,  then.  On  one  side  we  have  easy  work,  leisnrei 
punctual  and  certain  payment  of  salary,  a  provision  for  old  age. 
These  are  the  advantages  a  man  may  in  general  look  to,  thongh 
in  some  offices,  and  particularly  if  he  has  the  good  luck  to  attain 
to  an  exalted  position,  he  will  find  that  he  has  to  work  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  stereotyped  six,  or  even  seven,  hoars  per 
diem.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  monotony,  a  slow  and  aeam^ 
perceptible  progress  of  salary,  with  prospeets,  not  hrilliant,  of 
nldmaiely  attaining  to  a  position  wUeh,  from  a  financial  poinft 
of  view,  can  aeazoely  be  caUed  niore  than  respectable.  TSlnltml^ 
ivith  the  Civil  Sendee,  as  with  other  profeBsiimB,  the  view  ttkm. 
ci  Hb  AttraetionB  must  depend  iBXgsij  upon  a  man's  USotgf^ 
ctmauBm    If  lie  be  of  an  UBin&nM^  energetio  ton  eC< 
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confident,  self-reliant,  it  will  scarcely  possess  many  charms  for 
him.  But  if  he  be  well  educated  and  yet  unambitious  ;  if  he  be 
more  eager  for  a  certain  annual  stipend  than  careful  as  to  its 
amount;  above  all,  if  he  possess  some  hobby  which  he  can 
pursue,  some  talent  which  he  can  turn  to  profitable  account  in 
his  abundant  leism-c,  he  might  do  worse  than  become  a  Civil 
Servant.  But  let  him  do  this  with  his  eyes  open;  let  him 
consider  well  what  he  has  before  him,  and  how  far  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  Civil  Service  life  not  merely  in 
the  present  but  in  the  future..  We  say  this  earnestly  and 
advisedly,  for  in  our  own  experience  we  have  seen  far  too  many 
men  who  have  entered  the  Service  with  but  a  half  knowledge  of 
what  they  were  doing,  or  who  were  perhaps  tempted  by  the  high 
initial  salary,  whose  life  after  the  first  few  years  has  been  one 
long  regret  at  having  adopted  a  career  unsuited  to  their  tastes, 
their  energies,  and  to  their  aspirations. 


« « 
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By  Sutherland  Edwaudb. 


No.  IV. — ^PEitoFSKt's  Expedition  (continued). 
From  the  foregoing  it  was  to  be  concluded  tbat  the  journey  to 
Khiva  could  be  performed  in  sixty,  or,  at  most,  in  sixty-five 
dayy,  hut  for  the  existence  of  &  barren  steppe  vhich  stretched 
ahead  for  800  versts,  necessitating  the  transport  with  the 
expedition  of  large  supplies  of  fodder  for  the  camels  and  horses 
which  formed  nearly  half  the  whole  train.  Wliile  the  stores 
were  in  course  of  conveyance  from  Orenburg  into  the  interior 
of  the  steppe,  experiments  were  tried  with  the  galvanic  battery 
and  combustible  rockets ;  the  pioneers  were  exercised  in  the 
management  of  pontoon  bridges ;  special  boats  to  carry  six 
pieces  were  being  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Bodisko;  Ku-ghizes  and  camels  were  concentrated  in  the  steppe; 
the  regimental  bands  practised  new  marching  aurs  in  the  public 
square  at  Orenburg,  while  companies  of  soldier-choristOB 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  a  martial  song  composed  purposely 
for  the  expedition. 

All  the  preparations  for  the  camp^gn  were  made  under  the 
pretence  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  but  the 
large  quantity  of  stores  that  were  being  collected,  the  unnsiul 
activity  displayed,  |thfi  preparation  of  winter  clothing  for  the 
troops,  and  the  concentration  of  on  extraordinarily  large  body 
of  soldiers  and  camels,  roused  general  snspicion  at  Orenbnzg 
respecting  the  professed  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  gaTB  xiN 
to  all  manner  of  rumours  and  Honnlses.  As  the  preparations 
approached  maturity  the  onrioai^  of  the  uninitiated  public 
beeame  more  excited.  The  seoret,  however,  was  soon  disclosed. 
The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  were  mustered  in  the 
town  equare  a  few  days  befora  their  departure,  and  the  following 
address  from  the  oommander  of  the  Oienbmg  eorps  was  road : — 
"       "      I  of^Si  IbyeBty  Uie  Empezra-,  I  am  going  to  march  j 
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with  a  portion  of  the  troops  under  my  command  against  Khiva. 
Ehiva  has  for  many  years  tried  the  long-sufTering  patience  of 
a  strong  and  magnanimous  Power,  and  has  at  length  brought 
down  upon  herself  the  wrath  which  her  hostile  conduct  has 
provoked. 

"  Honoor  and  glory  to  those  who,  by  God's  mercy,  have 
been  called  upon  to  march  to  the  rescue  of  their  brethren 
laQguiflhing  in  slavery. 

"  Comrades !  frost  and  snow-storms  await  us,  and  all  the 
inevitable  and  harassing  difficulties  of  a  distant  march  in  the 
ateppe  during  winter,  but  all  the  necessary  preparations  have 
been  carefully  made,  and  your  requirements  anticipated  as  far 
as  poeaibic  ;  3'our  zeal,  ardour,  and  bravery  will  ensure  success, 
and  victory.  The  troops  of  the  Orenburg  corps  are,  for  the  first 
time,  marching  in  great  force  against  the  enemy.  Bussia  is 
determined  to  punish  Khiva,  our  insolent  and  faithless  neigh- 
bour. In  two  mouths,  with  God's  help,  we  shall  be  in  Khiva, 
and  there,  for  the  first  time  in  the  capital  of  the  Khanate,  will 
the  Russians,  before  the  Cross  and  Bible,  offer  up  fervent  prayers 
for  their  Tsar  and  country. 

"  I  now  address  those  troops  who  will  remain  to  guard  and 
protect  the  Orenburg  frontier  and  their  own  homesteads.  For- 
tune has  not  decreed  that  you  should  shore  with  us  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  approaching  campaign ;  but  you,  never- 
theless, deserve  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Emperor ;  men  of 
every  grade,  both  high  and  low,  after  taking  leave  of  your 
comrades,  who  will  march  forth  to  seek  the  enemy,  you'  will 
sacredly  bear  in  mind  your  duty  and  your  oath,  and  cheerfully 
do  service  for  yourselves  and  your  absent  comrades,  to  whom 
you  will  accord  a  joyful  and  hearty  welcome  on  theu'  return 
from  the  distant  and  difficult  journey  they  are  now  about  to 
undertake." 

After  ibis  address  had  been  read,  and  divine  service  performed, 
the  faoope  defiled  past  their  commander,  and  were  then  formed 


AU  the  heavy  stores  which  could  not  be  despatched  in  the 
fiirilltir  trains,  and  with  the  caravans,  were  transported  beyond 
&0  ziffer  Unl,  and  equally  distributed  among  the  colunms. 

[        The  detachment,  for  greater  facility  of  movement,  provision- 

I     mcnt,  and  pasturage,  was  divided  into  four  oolumna   in  the 

I     following  manner : — 

I  The  first  column  wH  fonned  of  two  oompanies  of  the  ilnd 
Bftttaliou  of  the  liue,  one  ntnia  of  Uzal  Cossaoks,  two  small 
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howitzers,  and  360  Kirghiz  camel-drivers  with  1,800  loaded 
camels. 

The  commander  of  the  column  was  Lieutenant-General 
Tolmachef,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  command  of  all  the 
infantry  of  the  detachment. 

The  second  column  consisted  of  two  companies  of  No.  5 
Battalion,  fifty  Baslikirs,  fifty  Orenburg  Cossacks,  two  mountain 
howitzers,  and  400  Kirghizes  as  drivers  to  2,000  camels  carry- 
ing heavy  stores;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kurminski,  chief  of  all 
the  artillery,  was  at  the  head  of  this  detachment. 

The  third  colimm  comprised  the  4th  Battalion,  a  division  of 
the  Orenburg  regiment  of  Cossacks,  a  sotnia  of  Ural  Cossacks, 
two  12-pounder  guns,  two  6-pounders,  and  six  small  mortars ; 
rocket,  mortar,  artillery,  boat,  and  pontoon  attendants  and 
trains;  camp  hospital,  the  Staff  of  the  detachment,  and  600 
Kirghizes,  with  3,000  camels.  This  column  was  entrusted  to 
Colonel  Mansurof,  a  cavalry  officer. 

The  fourth  column  consisted  of  two  companies  of  No.  5 
Battalion,  one  sotnia  of  Baslikirs,  two  howitzers,  and  800 
Kirghizes  with  1,800  camels  and  stores,  and  was  under  the 
charge  of  Major-General  Tsiolkovski,  at  that  time  also  in 
command  of  all  the  Bahkir  and  Mescheriak  forces. 

Besides  these  four  columns,  two  regiments  of  Ural  Cossacks, 
with  1,800  camels,  marched  on  the  19th  November  from  the 
Lower  Orenburg  Line,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bizianoff, 
to  join  the  main  detachment.  This  contingent  also  entered 
into  the  constitution  of  the  main  force  of  the  expedition ;  bat 
in  order  to  save  unnecessary  detour,  it  was  despatched  from  the 
Kalmykovski  fortress  direct  to  the  Biver  Emba. 

The  first  and  second  columns  left  Orenburg  on  the  14th  (26th) 
and  16th  (27th)  November,  by  the  Berdiano-Euralinsk  Line ; 
and  the  third  and  fourth  marched  on  the  16th  and  17th  No- 
vember in  the  direction  of  the  Betskaya  Zachita;  all  these 
columns  were  to  unite  near  Caravan  Lake  in  the  ri^^t  bank  of 
the  lick  Biver  (a  left  affluent  of  the  Ural  Biver),  and  about 
seventeen  yersts  from  Grigorievsk  Post  on  the  Line.  Ebre, 
before  crossing  the  frontier,  an  order  of  the  day  was  zead  to 
the  troops,  informing  them  that  His  Imperial  IC^jesty  ifae 
Emperor  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  invest  Genflral 
Perofski  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  oommander  of  ;• 
separate  corps  in  the  field. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  march  the  whola  datodhittiil 
was  00  organued  as  to  meet  the  special  exigenoiBS  of  «iM||| 
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and  steppe  campaign ;  separate  instructions  were  issued  for  the 
discharge  of  camp  and  other  military  duties  during  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  a  system  of  signalling  between  the  different  columns 
was  adopted. 

The  columns,  as  independent  parts  of  the  whole  detachment 
were  formed  of  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  with  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  load-camels. 

Two  hours  before  sunrise  a  general  reveille  was  sounded. 
The  men  then  got  up,  breakfasted,  took  down  then*  tents,  and 
packed  their  luggage.  At  about  5  or  6  o'clock  men  were 
mustered  for  loading  the  camels ;  the  convoying  Cossacks  pro- 
ceeded to  their  posts,  and  made  the  Kirghizes  lead  the  camels 
to  the  packs,  while  the  other  men  of  the  column  were  told  off 
in  parties  of  six  to  load  the  camels.  The  order  of  loading,  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  stores  on  the  backs  of  the  camels 
was  superintended  by  officers.  After  the  camels  had  been  laden, 
the  men  proceeded  to  equip  and  arm  themselves ;  some  of  them 
then  mounted  camels.  When  the  Cossacks; had  mounted  their 
horses,  the  advance  guard  started  forward  at  a  trot,  the  whole 
body  following  in  several  caravan  lines ;  camels  loaded  with  the 
same  description  of  stores  followed  each  other  in  a  line  or  a  file. 

Two  Kirghizes  were  attached  to  every  ten  camels,  one  rode 
in  front,  and  the  other  walked  at  the  side,  urging  on  the 
dftgguig  animals  and  adjusting  theii*  loads;  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  a  camel  for  this  latter  purpose,  it  was  taken 
oat  of  the  file,  so  as  not  to  hinder  the  camels  following  behind, 
and  afterwards  placed  at  the  end  of  its  file,  or  if  left  behind  too 
great  a  distance,  it  would  proceed  with  the  rear-guard  until  the 
uight  halt. 

Each  file  of  camels  was  placed  in  charge  of  six  Cossacks,  who 
maintained  order  and  assisted  the  camel-drivers.  A  Cossack 
rode  in  front  of  each  file  to  show  the  way ;  these  leading  Cossacks 
endeayouring,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  ride  abreast. 

The  other  troops  marched  with  the  advance  and  rear-guards 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  column.  The  rear-guard  received  all 
stnigglerBy  and  oansiated  of  a  body  of  CoBsacks,  a  portion  of  the 
oamp  psboly  and  the  camels  destined  to  carry  tiie  troops. 
.  :b. order  to  allow  the  camels  sufficient  time  for  grazing,  the 
*^4t!T*"*  ahrajB  halted  one  or  two  hours  before  sunset. 

TbB  ewaelB  were  led  to  pasturage  under  a  guard,  consisting 
llClkiDBEihof  the  whole  number  of  Kirgfaiiee  and  Gossaeks  in 

i  the  latter  also  did  picket  duty  toond  the  drove  and 
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1  Two  or  Uiree  sentries  were  stationed  in  front  of  each  line  of 

]:  piled  laggage,  to  prevent  tlte  Eirghizes  opening  the  bales,  which 

■j  the  Bons  of  the  desert  were  rather  inclined  to  do. 

'1  The  Cossack  pickets,  three  men  to  each,  were  posted  at  the 

^;  distance  of  a  verst  round  the  camp,  to  see  that  nobody  stole  in 

■l|.  or  out, 

'1  Towards    dusk   the   camels  were   broagbt    back    from   their 

J  paetoreB,   and   fastened   up  for  the    night  in   the   camp;   the 

,;  ofEcers  called  over  their  muster  rolls  of  men  and  camels,  and 

\_  made  theii'  report  to  the  commander  of  the  column. 

f  The  &rst  two  days  were  very  £ne,  almost  without  wind,  and 

■'■.  with  4°  (R.)  of  frost;  but  on  the  19th  (Slst)  November  a  north- 

easterly wind  began  to  blow,  and  the  thermometer  sank  to  10° 
■■•  (R.) ;  on  the  21st  December  (ind  January)  there  was  a  slight  fall 

V  of  snow  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  when  the  columns  reached 

Iletsk  Zachita,  there  were  18°  of  frost  iu  the  morning,  and 
.  ;■  29°  towards  evening. 

Henccforwai'd    frosts     and     snowstorms     accompanied    the 

.;'  columns  without  intermission  on  tlie  whole  march.     For  those 

<  who  had  always  lived  in  waim  houses,  and  but  rarely  ventured 

out   of  doors   in   -winter,  except   when   hunting  or   performing 

short  journeys,  the  frost  dm-ing  the  first  few  days  was  intolerable; 

for  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  dress  as  warmly  when  oat 

campaigning  on  horseback  as  when  travelling.     At  night  the 

frost  generally  increased,  and  sleeping  on   the  frozen  ground 

' ';  spread  over  with  felt,  under  a  felt  tent,  and  even  when  rolled  vp 

.■.:  in  a  sheepskin,  is  rather  cold  work.     The  men  general ly  covered 

themselves  from   head  to   foot,  to  prevent  their  noses  getting 

\  frost-bitten ;   but   during  the    night,  from  the  breathing  and 

^  perspiration  of  the  sleepers,  the  sheepskins  froze  to  the  hair  of 

,  their  heads,  and  their  moustaches,  so  that  on  getting  up  in  the 

I.  morning  it  took  them  considerable  time  to  disentangle  their  hair 

'■'h  from  the  sheepskin.    During  the  first  nights  nobody  conid  sleep 

)  \  because  of  the  great  frosts,  but  afterwards  habit  and  nature  wen 

,;||  triumphant.    Frosts  of  15°  and  20°  B.  were  at  last  regarded  M 

ti\^  comparatiTe  thaws,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  all  slept  Boaadij 

'.'1^  after  a  fotiguing  stage. 

"^  Fnionatety,  some  men  provided  themselves  on  th^  halt  at 

Iletsk  Zachita  with  iron  stores,  and  tents  famished  with  these 
pnrred  of  great  service. 

If  it  were  possible'  to  advance  in  the  steppe  ^vitbout  being 
azpoaed  to  the  ohonoes  of  attaok  or  loss  of  cattle  by  marauding 
KiighiiM,  tbe  mort  oonTenunt  and  n^  mode  .^tm^mm. 
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the  march  would  be  to  adopt  the  order  observed  by  the  trade 
caravaus,  which  inarch  iu  two  or  three  lines,  and,  dividing  the 
^letachmcut  into  several  Bmall  cohimns,  each  consistinf^  of  800 
or  100  camels,  to  allow  each  puvty,  without  preBer\'ing  any 
particular  order,  to  start  in  tlie  morning  when  their  camels  have 
been  packed,  and  to  let  them  halt  for  the  night  at  any  point 
they  may  consider  most  convenient  for  tlicniselves.  But  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  exercise  any  command  over  the 
whole  detachment,  and  all  military  rules  and  precautions  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  neglected. 

It  is  evident  that  this  manner  of  marching  cannot  be  adopted 
by  an  expeditionary  force  despatched  witli  military  objects, 
which  should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  repel  an  attack  of  the 
enemy  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  appeal-,  and  which 
should  axlvance  in  snch  order  as  to  be  able  to  foiTu  a  defensive 
encampmeut  without  loss  of  time. 

It  was  uecesBory  to  plan  an  order  of  marchinir  Avhich  should 
satisfy  military  requii'ements,  and  be  at  the  same  time  of  a  simple 
character.  Such  a  mode  of  advance  was  devised  by  the  officers  of 
the  Etat  Major  of  the  Orenburg  Corps,  and  was  based  ou  the 
consideration  that  the  detachment  consisted  of  troops  who  had 
never  seen  wai-fai*e,  and  who  were  accompanied  by  an  enormous 
train,  including  more  than  2,000  Kirghiz  camel-drivers  of 
doubtful  loyalty,  requiring  stdct  supervisinu,  unaccustomed  to 
order  and  dificipline,  and  ignorant  of  the  Rassian  language  ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  the  detoclmient  in  the  order  of 
march  which  would  have  to  be  observed  on  entering  the 
dominion  of  Khiva.  A  campaign,  therefore,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  "  Line "  would  have  to  serve  as  an  experiment  and 
initiation  of  the  advance  and  deployment  of  the  troops  in  the 
Steppe. 

In  order  to  command  the  detachment  with  greater  efficiency 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  allowed  it  to  march  in 
one  body ;  but  the  advance  and  disposition  in  Qie  steppe  of  a 
loroe  eonaiating  of  more  than  2,000  men  and  9,000  cameU 
jmsmted  the  following  drawbacks : — 

lit.  Large  and  good  pasturage  for  the  oatUe  and  fnel  for  the 
men  oooid  not  always  be  found  at  the  halting-places.  2nd.  It 
j  would  be  necessaiy  to  graze  the  camels  at  a  great  distance  from 
I  the  camp,  and  consequently  it  wonld  be  more  diffiealt,  and 
I  occupy  more  time  to  collect  them.  Uoreorer,  as,  dnring  fha 
B  winter  days,  only  two  or  three  bouts  were  available  fbt  graun^ 
I  the  cattle  could  net  be  driTsn  Cu  from  cao^.    8rd.  There  in  na 
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established  roads  across  the  steppe.  'Wlien  crossing  ravines, 
gullies,  rirnlets,  and  rivers,  it  would  not  he  always  possihie  to 
advance  with  an  extended  front,  hence  all  tlie  colmniiB  would 
have  to  be  contracted  and  drawn  out  into  a  long  line,  which 
would  arrest  the  progress  of  each  column  for  several  honrs. 
These  detentions,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  would  hare  been  still 
greater  had  the  force  not  been  divided  into  columns,  and 
consequently  the  horses  and  camels  would  have  endured  greater 
fatigue  by  standing  for  many  hours  with  their  loads  on  their 
backs.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that  the  eipe- 
ditionary  force  was  divided  into  separate  columns ;  and  as  it  was 
known  that  the  enemy  was  not  distinguished  for  bravery, 
discipline,  or  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  no  serious  danger 
was  apprehended  from  such  a  division. 

The  detachment,  as  it  was  organised,  resembled  a  large  cara- 
van or  train,  carrying  with  it  a  supply  of  material  for  the  whole 
campaign,  pronsions  for  two  months,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  stores,  which  entailed  the  necessity  of  adaptiug  its 
military  organisation  and  campaigning  arroi^ments  to  the 
order  of  march  and  night  halts  observed  by  tiiiins  following  the 
real-  of  the  armies. 

The  Bussian  expeditionary  foroe  being  accompanied  by  a  train 
so  large  as  to  amount  to  two  camels  to  every  combatant,  could 
not  advance  in  the  same  manner  as,  for  instance,  Bonaparte  did 
in  Egypt,  where  bis  trains  were  protected  by  being  placed  in 
the  centre  of  squares,  and  where  he  was  able  to  bring  up  hia 
supplies  along  the  Nile.  Nor  couid  the  BuBsinns  adopt  the  plan 
pursued  by  the  French  in  Algeria,  where  the  troops  are  seli^Hll 
moved  more  than  150  or  200  miles  from  the  depots,  and  vbem, 
consequently,  no  necessity  exists  for  taking  large  supplies  for  an 
expedition.  Thus  Bugeand,  in  his  celebrated  movement  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Isli,  pnshed  forward  only  two  abort  stagei 
from  the  entrenched  camp  at  Lalla-Magramia,  where  his  depdt 
of  stores  was  concentrated.  The  aapplies  for  10,000  Freneli 
troops,  occupying  a  space  of  only  ISO  fathoms  in  length  ind 
twenty-five  in  breadth,  could  be  easily  protected  by  troopi 
formed  into  battalion  squares  placed  at  ^ort  distanoeB  ban 
each  other. 

The  main  oolunm  started  from  Bish  Tamak  on  the  Tth  (19th) 
Deoember  in  80°  (B.)  of  froat.  The  snow,  owing  to  the  cold, 
ma  eriflp  nndezfoot.  No  irilloT-baBlieB  were  now  to  be  seen, 
and  in  the  distmoe  the  Hmnmiti  of  hilloekB,  eorered  with  snow 
Mud  hriOiiiitly  Dlmninated  by  the  nm,  oaoHA  alone  J 
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guished.  This  brilliant  reflection  and  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
began  to  affect  the  sight  of  the  men.  The  columns  had  scarcely 
gone  seven  or  eight  versts  when,  about  noon,  the  sky  became 
hidden  in  dense  clouds,  and  a  north-easterly  wind  sprang  up^ 
scattering  clouds  of  snow,  and  soon  attaining  the  force  of  a 
"  buran." 

Beyond  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  no  object  could  be  seen 
through  the  clouds  of  snow  which  were  whirled  about  in  every 
direction.  The  fury  of  the  storm  was  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  breath  when  facing  the  wind,  and  the  intense 
cold  penetrated  to  the  bones.  The  order  of  the  advance  could 
not  be  observed,  and  so  as  not  to  get  lost  in  this  fog  of  snow, 
the  column  was  immediately  halted. 

The  **  buran "  lasted  the  whole  night  and  subsided  towards 
noon  the  next  day.  The  Kirghizes  said  that  if  the  snow  had 
not  been  hardened  previously  by  the  frost,  the  tents  would  have 
been  buried  by  the  fall.  There  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  the 
depth  of  the  snow  in  the  steppe  after  the  storm,  and  it  was  then, 
when  it  had  to  cross  ravines  and  hollows  drifted  over  with  snow, 
that  the  detachment  experienced  all  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of 
a  winter  steppe  campaign. 

Directly  the  reveille  sounded,  preparations  were  set  on 
foot  for  the  resumption  of  the  march.  The  piteous  cries 
of  the  numerous  camels  upon  being  forced  to  rise  on  their 
feet,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  babel  of  tongues,  Kirghiz, 
Bashkir,  Uralian  and  Russian — all  intermixed  blended  into  one 
wild  discordant  sound,  which  echoed  far  and  wide  over  the 
steppe. 

On  the  march  from  Iletz-Zachita  to  Fort  Emba,  that  is 
from  22nd  November  (4th  December)  to  the  21st  December 
(2iid  Jannary),  only  once  did  the  frost  subside  to  9^  (B.)*  and 
this  was  by  comparison  considered  a  thaw.  For  eight  days  the 
firoet  ZBDged  from  10^  to  IS''  (B.),  six  days  from  25*^  to  90P  (RX 
and  far  three  days  it  exceeded  dOP  (B.)-  These  frosts  were  not 
nnfriegnenfly  aeoompanied  by  a  biting  wind,  which  sometimes 
aBSomed  the  Any  of  a  "  buran." 

The  depth  of  the  snow  was  increased  by  the  snow-drifts  or 
mounds,  wfaioh  daily  augmented  the  diflEiGalties  of  the  march. 

The  transport  of  the  siok  and  of  the  six  and  twelve-pounder 
gOBS  mm  attended  with  partienlar  di£Eioulty,  as  the  wheels  of  the 
HewihJ  eeiis  and  gon-eairiages  oat  deep  into  the  snow. 
JP^llhM^  afterwards  taken  ofi^  and  wooden 

Jfakiii  io  the  body  of  the  osniage,  by  iAn&\i  mauai^Hiu^ 
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(lifficnlty  was  partially  overcome.  Along  the  whole  distance, 
from  the  Orenburg  Line  to  the  river  Emba,  the  columns  did  not 
see  a  single  Kirghiz  aul,  and  it  was  only  on  the  stage  to  Fort 
Emba  that  they  passed  some  tents  of  Kirghizes  of  the  Nazar 
tribe,  near  which  were  grazmg  large  numbers  of  horses  and 
sheep. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  1,000  sheep  were 
bought  from  the  Kirghizes  for  the  provisionment  of  the  column, 
and  a  few  fresh  camels  procured  in  lieu  of  those  which  had 
become  exhausted. 

At  last,  after  a  very  tedious  and  fatiguing  march  down  the 
valley  of  the  Emba,  along  which  only  six  or  eight  rows  of  camels 
could  advance  abreast,  the  column  reached  Fort  Emba  on  the 
19th  (81st)  December,  where  it  found  the  detachment  of  Colonel 
Bizianov,  who  had  already  arrived  from  the  Nijni  Urulsk  Line 
on  the  9th  (21st)  December. 

The  whole  march  from  Orenburg  to  Fort  Emba,  a  distance 
of  472  versts,  was  performed  by  the  detachment  in  thirty- 
two  days.  Not  a  single  man  had  died  from  cold,  although  there 
were  numerous  cases  of  frost-bites. 


(To  be  contimied). 
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Warfare. 

By  Frances  Bellasis. 


Warfare  always — hither,  thither, 
Haste  the  myrmidons  of  war — 

Par  or  near — or  when  or  whither, 
Matters  not, — 'tis  always  war. 

Earth  and  sky  smile  calm  and  bright, 

War-clouds  lower,  and  all  is  night. 

Must  life  always  thus  be  clouded. 
By  man's  passion-driyen  strife  ? 

Must  we  see  our  brave  youth  shrouded 
At  the  entrance  hall  of  life  ? 

Just  as,  with  proud  and  up-raised  head, 

And  swelling  heart,  and  martial  tread 

They  hurry  out  to  meet  the  foe. 

They  struggle,  strive,  and  fall, 
We  weep  the  shining  head  laid  low, 

The  blood-stained  clothes  for  pall ; 
Youth,  hope,  and  love,  are  done  to  death, 
But  angels  tend  each  dying  breath. 

Yes,  ever  since  the  first  dread  day 
When  war  was  heard  in  heaven. 

When  Satan,  baffled,  fled  the  fray. 
To  heirs  red  confines  driven, 

His  hosts  have  stirred  life's  clearest  stream. 

And  ronghly  marred  life's  sweetest  dream. 

War  in  onraelTes,  twixt  good  and  ill, 

BebeUiooB  hearts,  weak  tmst, 
TMj  and  love  at  variance  still, 

Ettill  BtrnggUng  'gainst  the  "  Mnst  J 
In  hearts  and  homes,  and  distant  climes. 
War's  dammir  silences  sweet  chimes. 
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Warfare. 

O'er  all  man's  world  this  evil  reigns, 

Without  it  earth  were  heaven, 
Without  it  vain  Christ's  dying  pains, 

By  which  war's  chains  are  riven  ; 
By  Him  came  peace,  and  war  should  fly 
Where'er  is  heard  His  dying  cry, — 

**  Father  forgive  them."    Let  us  rest 

In  peace,  as  meant  for  man, 
Where  Eden's  garden,  calm  and  blest, 

Was  free  from  passion's  ban. 
So  shall  none  say  Christ  died  in  vain. 
And  Sharon's  Bose  shall  bloom  again. 

How  shall  this  be  ?  With  praise  and  prayer, 

And  deep-souled  lamentation. 
With  sin-bowed  heads,  and  hearts  laid  bare, 

A  suflfering,  guilty  nation. 
We  must  approach  the  mercy  seat. 
And  kneel  in  suppliance  at  His  feet. 

There  shall  we  find  a  shining  Peace, 

And  bear  her  back  to  earth  ; 
Soothed  by  her  smile,  war's  threats  shall  ceasei 

And  sighs  give  place  to  mirth. 
And  humbled  joy,  and  sweet  repose, 
Beplace  the  clamour  of  our  foes. 
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SUBYEYOR-GENEBAL  OF  THE  ORDNANCE. 

By  D.  Bed. 


On  the  27th  of  April  last  (1881),  General  v.  Benedek  died  at 
Graz,  after  a  very  short  illness.  The  deceased  possessed  the 
heart  of  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier.  During  the  first  brilliant 
portion  of  his  military  career,  he  placed  his  country  under  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  towards  him,  but  later  he  had  to  endure 
the  bitter  trial  of  seeing  the  laurels  he  had  won  fade  away,  and 
pass  out  of  mind,  and  himself  regarded  as  the  chief  actor  in 
events  which  had  a  disastrous  issue,  and  for  which  he  alone  had 
to  suffer.  Deeply  depressed,  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  earthly  career  in  great  retirement,  even  loneliness,  and  was 
not  sorry  when  called  to  bid  adieu  to  a  world  that  had  judged 
him  harshly. 

Louis  Baron  von  Benedek,  son  of  a  physician,  was  born  at 
Oldenburg,  in  Hungary,  July  14th,  1804.  He  commenced  his 
military  education  as  student  in  the  Military  Academy  at  Vienna, 
and  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1822.  Two  years  later  he 
became  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant  in  1831,  and  in  that 
capacity  acted  so  wisely  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Staff  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Forces  in  Italy,  the  cradle 
of  his  fiome,  where  his  military  powers  rapidly  developed  under 
the  eye  of  Field-Marshal  Badetzky.  He  became  captain  in 
1885 ;  nuyor  and  adjutant  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Galicia 
in  1840,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1843.  When,  at  the  cora- 
meneement  of  1846,  war  broke  oat  in  Galicia,  he  distingaished 
hinuelf  by  his  keen  military  eye  and  personal  bravery.  He 
irant^  abrai  the  middle  of  Febroaiy,  as  adjutant  to  the  Go- 
tenor-GeneEal  of  Galicia,  at  that  time  Archduke  Ferdinand 
ayUbt^  in  the  irestem  citcnit,  and  exexeiaed  such  nnnraal 
lSgQaw0^  ttuit  ihe  riaing  was  pat  down  aft  the  oniaet.  Aa 
.^pgMVW^  wtQdaw  and  Wielieika»  when  the  snrnttme  oC  ttiA 
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"  Ha\^k  of  the  Vistula  "  was  jjiven  to  liim,  he  was  invested  with 
the  Oi-der  of  Leoi)old.  In  the  year  18415  he  got  his  colonelcy, 
and  in  the  same  year  went,  as  commander  of  the  infantry 
regiment  of  GjTilai,  to  Pa^ia  in  Italy.  When  in  the  following 
year  war  broke  out  in  Lombardy,  Colonel  von  Benedek,  in  obe- 
dience to  commands,  evacuated  his  gamson  and  planned  the 
return  to  Mantua  in  perfect  order.  Some  weeks  later  he 
reeeived  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  soon  the  brave  and 
energetic  commander  won  a  world-wide  fame.  Ho  gained 
esi^ecial  honour  at  Curtatone,  May  USth,  where,  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  he  led  an  attack  upon  a  closely  set  double  line  of 
Piedmontese,  and  took  tha  place  of  the  enemy  at  the  point 
of  the  baj'onet.  For  this  deed  of  arms,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Eadetzky,  the  Order  of  Maria-Theresa  was  adjudged  him.  In 
the  battle  of  Morbaza,  March  21st,  1849,  and  Xovara,  March 
23rd,  his  bravery  and  militai-y  tact  api)eared  afresh.  It  was 
at  Xovara,  through  his  brave  resistance  until  the  amval  of  the 
8rd  Ai-my  Corps,  Jthat  the  victory  was  gained.  As  a  proof  of 
the  esteem  in  which  his  military  talent  was  held  in  the  highest 
circles,  we  may  mention  that  Archduke  Albrecht,  of  Benedek'a 
division,  handed  him  the  sword  of  his  distinguished  father,  the 
Archduke  Charles.  Scarcely  had  peace  been  restored  in  Italy, 
when  he  entered  his  native  coimtrj^  c.h  major-general,  Hungary 
being  now  steeped  in  revolutionaiy  troubles.  Under  the 
command  of  Haynau,  he  had  charge  of  a  corps,  at  Itaab,  Szoeny, 
Szegedin,  Szoereg,  and  Ivanj'.  These  engagements  were 
followed  bv  the  relief  of  Temesvar,  which  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  empire,  and  the  taking  of  Arad.  At  Szoereg,  August 
8tli,  he  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  could  take  no  further 
pai*t  in  the  campaign.  After  his  recovery  he  was  ordered  to 
Italy,  as  chief  in  command  on  the  Quai'termaster-General's  staff 
of  the  9»nd  Army,  tmder  Badctzky.  In  1853  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  field-marshal,  and  in  1857  had  the  command 
of  the  4th  Army  Corps  in  Lemberg.  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1859,  he  was  again  called  to  Italy,  receiving  the  command  of 
the  8th  Army  Corps,  and  now  approached  the  zenith  of  his 
fame. 

In  this  disastrous  expedition,  as  regards  Austria,  he  knev 
how  to  guard  his  military  honour,  and  at  Melegnano,  JnBS 
8th,  he  bravely  opposed  Baragoay  d'HiUiers,  also  at  BolteiiiDb 
June  24th,  and  at  St.  Martino,  commanding  the  tight  ufalg 
of  the  Austrian  Ibroes,  he  fbnght  done  against  the  Pinflmonfaliii 
otwithsianding  their  vastly  superior  numbers,  dnmi  tlMii 
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back  (27,000  against  40,000).  After  Solferino,  the  important 
ix)int  was  lost,  the  success  of  the  right  wing  prevented  the  retreat 
from  being  regarded  as  dishonom'able.  In  the  campaign  of  1859 
Benedek  was  idolised  by  the  soldiers.  In  this  popoularity  there 
certainly  was  some  danger  of  his  oven-ating  his  talents  as  com- 
mander, yet  the  yomig  general  guarded  himself  against  such 
Dver-estimation.  In  the  year  1880  he  became  the  successor  of 
the  Archduke  Albrecht  as  Governor-General  of  Hmigary,  but  he 
was  not  destined  to  retain  this  post  long,  and  soon  after,  again 
had  to  take  the  command  in  Yenetia.  Ho  remained  until  the 
opening  of  the  year  1866  at  Verona,  but  in  March  the  Military 
Council  decided  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  northern  army 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  prospect  of  the  approaching  war. 
lleluctantly  he  accepted  this  command  on  the  18th  of  May, 
which  brought  him  into  quite  new  relations  ;  he  obeyed,  for  he 
felt  that  the  Emperor  had  a  full  right  to  make  use  of  his 
best  commanders  and  most  tried  soldiers.  On  the  26th  he 
removed  his  head-quarters  to  Olmnetz,  and  in  the  middle  of  June 
they  pressed  on  to  Bohemia.  After  the  bloody  engagements  at 
Nachad,  Skalitz,  Schweinschaedd,  on  the  one  side,  Podol, 
Muenchengraetz,  and  Gitschin  on  the  other,  General  von 
Benedek  felt  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  his  telegram  of  June  30th,  from  Dubenek,  to  the 
Emperor,  and  his  request  that  peace  might  be  made  at  any  2)rice, 
prove  this.  The  decisive  battle  at  Koeniggraetz  was  undertaken 
at  the  express  connnand  of  his  royal  chief.  That  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  events  declared  themselves  in  his  favour,  and 
that  Uter,  owing  to  a  renewed  attack  by  the  army  led  by  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  fate  of  war  changed,  is  notorious. 
With  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1866,  the  life*s  work  of  the 
great  general  was  at  an  end.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be 
tried  by  court-martial.  However,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
ordered  the  trial  to  be  stopped,  "  because  there  was  no  law  which 
made  insufficiency  of  power  in  extreme  case  criminal,  and 
because  thto  loss  of  military  renown  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
ivoaM  be  the  severest  punishment  for  Benedek.  Deeply  hmnbled, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  bitter  grief  at  the  universal  dissatis- 
Ifwtion  regarding  him,  the  brave  man  retired  into  private  life. 
Bp  bad  many  a  lonely,  melancholy  year  to  pass  after  he  had  bid 
Wiita  to  all  his  fanner  associations,  and  has  now  gone  to  bis  last 
llitoB,  Hks  a  iveary  pilgrim,  to  whom  this  world  can  no  longer 
IMif' Wl^toass.  Surveyor-General  Baron  von  Benedek,  at 
nas  in  the  seventy-sevenih  year  of  his  eventAil  life. 
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His  character  was  ever  upright  and  irreproachable.  Posterity 
will  judge  him  more  leniently  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
have  done.  May  his  memory  be  held  in  honour,  and  the  brave 
soldier  rest  in  peace ! 

[Note. — It  was  certainly  supposed  by  many  that  General  von 
Benedek  would  feel  himself  compelled  to  x)ublish  full  particulars 
respecting  the  campaign  of  1866,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
altering  the  general  opinion  regai*ding  him.  We  were  induced, 
on  the  ground  of  this  expectation,  to  make  enquiry,  and  received 
from  one  in  intimate  association  with  him — (Field-Marshal 
Mueller) — the  intelligence  that  the  principles  of  General  von 
Benedek,  formed  during  the  long  and  active  life  of  a  soldier, 
would  not  allow  him  to  comply  with  the  wish.  "  The  General 
would  much  rather,"  he  continues,  "  absolutely,  and  under  any 
circimistances,  abide  by  the  decision,  neither  himself  to  give  any 
information  respecting  the  last  campaign,  nor  to  assist  others 
intending  to  do  so."  This  resolution  was  faithfully  kept  by 
General  von  Benedek  to  the  close  of  life. — D.  Bed.] 


A  EEMINISCENCE. 

[The  following  essay  is  from  the  pen  of  a  deceased  writer  in  the 
AUgemeine  Militaer  ZdUuigj  Captain  Alfred  E.  Youllivenot,  and 
was  written  in  1869.  The  author  then  intended  to  raise  his 
voice  in  the  cause  of  the  much  slandered  General  von  Benedek, 
and  placed  the  manuscript  at  our  disposal.  However,  we  laid  it 
aside  for  a  time,  as,  on  inquiry,  we  received  the  reply  from  Graz, 
that  the  General  did  not  wish  its  publication.  Now,  however,  that 
Louis  von  Benedek  has  been  called  away  from  this  world,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  below,  that  before  his  death  he  destroyed  all  his 
own  papers  relative  to  the  campaign  of  1866,  we  think  it  is  due 
to  the  great  Austrian  commander,  that  we  should  no  longer 
withhold  the  publication  of  this  reminiscence,  coming  from  a 
friend,  but  herewith  give  an  almost  verbatim  copy. — ^D.  Bbd.J 

After  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  the  Boman  general,  TerentLiu 
Yarro,  escaped  with  about  seventy  other  horse  soldiers,  when  ihe 
Boman  Senate  went  out  to  meet  him  and  thank  him  that  he  had 
not  despaired  of  his  country,  and  rejoiced  that  his  life  was  pore- 
served  to  them.  The  Boman  Senate  displayed  the  finert 
judgment  on  this  oecasion.  They  acted  npon  the  oonvielioii» 
tiiat  in  great  cataBtrophes  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  tim 
cqadMence  of  the  people.  For  generally  it  is  not  di^aat  hk  j| 
gnat  battle,  nor  the  loss  of  a  few  thoosand  men,  li^Ui  |) 
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injurious  to  a  SUte,  but  the  imaginary  hoiTor,  the  loss  of  coui*age, 
which  robs  a  State  of  that  strength  which  foi-tune  has  still  left  it. 
It  is  easy  to  be  seen  to  what  we  refer  in  these  words.  The  simi- 
larity between  Cannae  and  Koeniggraetz  appears*  at  once.  If  we 
compare  Van-o  with  Benedek,  the  decision  will  turn  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  compare  the  Boman  Senate 
with  the  Austrian  Cabinet  of  1866,  the  result  is  in  favour  of  the 
Bomans.  The  people  had  made  the  plebeian  Varro  consul,  in 
opposition  to  the  nobility.  Nevertheless,  it  never  occmTcd  to 
the  noble  Senate  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for 
triumph  when  the  state  was  in  danger.  What  valuable  lessons 
does  Benedek's  rise  give  to  our  Austrian  military  nobles  ?  His 
forty  years'  sen^ice  appeared  to  call  him  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  that  state,  which,  after  that  one  catastrophe,  allowed  him 
to  fall  into  ignominy !  Now  that  the  excitement  of  that  day  is 
over,  and  the  men  of  the  time  have  learnt  to  distinguish  wheat  from 
chaff,  surely  it  is  not  being  too  bold,  when  right  feeling  and  real 
esteem  for  the  great  man  thus  humbled  and  tried,  makes  us  take 
pen  in  hand  in  order  to  express  our  most  lively  sympathy, 
which  in  Austria  belongs  to  the  few  who,  with  bitter  sorrow,  now 
recal  that  imhappy  day.  The  name, '  Phaeaken,'  once  appeared 
to  OS  too  hard  for  the  brave  Austrians,  yet  when  we  in  the 
present  day  hear  that  time  of  deep  humiliation  spoken  of,  wo 
listen  in  vain  for  the  tones  which  express  deep  feeling.  It  is  as 
if  the  unhappy  days  of  June  and  July,  1866,  belong  to  long 
past  ages.  Where  are  the  men  that  could  mend  matters? 
They  are  few  and  far  between  in  Austria,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
them  is  still  Benedek.  '  W' hat  Benedek  ?  *  will  they  reply ;  '  the 
vanquished  commander?'  Yes,  he — ^the  vanquished  commander. 
Hannibal,  Frederick  II.,  Napoleon — did  they  remain  uncon- 
qaered  ?  Does  a  single  lost  battle  really  outweigh  the  faithful 
service  of  forty  years  ?  Could  the  defeat  at  Wagram  blot  out  the 
xemembrance  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  services  at  Aspem 
be  wiped  out  of  the  nation's  memory  ?  'Vfhen  we  read  the  his- 
tories of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  staff  officers,  when  we  read 
in  the  private  papers  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  the  history  of 
tbose  unhappy  days,  the  painful  remembrance  of  which  is  so 
deeply  engraven  on.  our  hearts,  we  find  recorded  on  the  opening 
jag^s  the  most  complete  vindication  of  the  ill-fated  commander. 
Ani  yet  he  is  silent  and  resigned  to  his  hard  fate  1  Perhaps  he 
fltSl  iNfes  for  justicei  for  a  fair  judgment,  for  gratitude ;  all  of 
IjilijAi  J^ftttiria  owes  him.  His  magnanimous  sonl  did  not  want 
uW»  JJdMMk  pity  of  ordinary  men  after  snch  a  blow  I    At  that 
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time  be  passed  severe  judgment  od  bimself,  and  is  still  so  mach 
more  exalted  than  others  in  his  mode  of  thought  as  not  to  allov 
him  to  exculpate  himself.  We  see  him  standing  before  ns,  the 
fallen  hero  with  the  piercing  glance.  It  was  shortly  after  the 
catastrophe,  lilte  the  oak  Btruck  by  lightning  in  all  its  strength 
and  vigour,  he  stood  there  struggling  for  self-command,  and 
cudeavoiiring  with  all  his  might  to  remove  the  aniversal 
despondency,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Perhaps  none  of  those  who 
surrounded  him  im^ned  what  bitter  pnin  that  hero's  heart 
endm'ed  !  Indeed  many  a  staff-officer  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
that  General  Benedek  had  met  with  a  reverse.  With  his  over- 
thrown these  short-sighted  ones  hoped  to  see  a  system  buried, 
which  liml  its  foundation  entirely  in  love  of  mankind,  namely, 
reward  of  merit,  for  this  had  given  great  offence  to  the  superior 
officers.  Not  sympathy  with  their  noble  country  in  the  blow 
which  had  shattered  it  did  these  gentlemen  fed,  hut  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  insufferable  aspirations  of  the  commoQ 
herd.  That  was  the  noble  reflection  which  the  writer  of  these 
lineu  heaiil  spoken  by  one  of  these  ;  he  could  almost  say,  when 
still  on  the  battle-ficlil !  Thus  nil  the  earlier  services  of  Benedek 
in  the  state  and  ai'my  were  disregarded  through  the  loss  of  a 
single  battle — a  battle  which  he  was  strictly  commanded  to  fight, 
with  an  ai-my  already  in  many  pai-ts  fearfully  dismembered — 
through  a  campaign  which  had  been  undertaken  against  his 
advice,  so  hurriedly  and  without  due  preparation,  ^lien 
Benedek  received  orders  to  leave  the  seat  of  his  fame  and  the 
Italian  ai-my,  tlie  control  of  which  lie  had  had  since  1860,  when 
the  campaign  began  which  they  were  so  ill-prepared  for,  and  in 
which  nil  conditions  for  success  were  wanting,  then  was  Bene- 
dek, and  with  him  the  future  of  the  whole  kingdom,  made  > 
sacrifice  by  those  who  then  took  the  lead  in  Austrian  politiea. 
They  should  answer  for  the  defeat  and  its  consequences  I  For 
the  political  campaign  had  long  been  opened  and  odmiraUf 
managed !  The  truth-loving  Benedek  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
known  openly  his  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  the  difficult 
post  which  was  forced  upon  him.  The  Emperor  insiated  on  hb 
taking  the  [command,  bo  he  had  no  choice,  and  he,  and  ft* 
fate  of  Germany,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  then  existing  Gonm- 
ment.  They  began  the  campaign,  on  the  reBuli  of  which  tb*  4 
weal  or  woe  of  the  kingdom  would  bang  for  ogee,  far  bel ' 
their  opponents  in  exoellence  of  material,  nninben,  and  | 
Withont  preparation,  without  knowledge  of  the  true  ] 
things,  nsdemltdi^f  the  ftimrnv,  roekoninff  npon  j  ~ 
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uever  tuniec!  up,  with  bad  arms,  a  decidedly  inactive  botly  of 
generals,  without  reeen-es  iu  auy  direction,  they  compelldd  tho 
commander-iu-chief  to  take  staff  in  hand,  and  pushed  him 
nohtu  volem  on  the  defensive,  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
occupy  the  position  before  Olmnetz  !  A  week  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
hoped  for  a  fi'iendly  and  peaceful  an'angenient  with  Prussia ! 
A  foi'tuight  heforo  the  Prusaiaus  entered  Holstein,  ever^iibing 
wore  the  most  peaceful  aspect.  In  the  meantime  Count  Ester- 
hazy  and  Beleredi  drove  through  Hungary  and  Austi'ian 
Germany  with  their  vacillating  conditions.  Nothing  was  i>ro- 
vided  for  the  coming  war,  but  a  wTetched  battalion  and  a 
depot-division  per  regiment.  Evei-ywbere  there  was  a  lack  of 
ammunition,  regimentals,  even  of  guna,  wbiuh  last  bad  been 
sold  nearly  two  years  before  to  Mexico  or  Turkey.  Do  the 
people  of  our  own  day  need  greater  evidence  as  to  the  causes 
to  which  Benedek  foil  a  sacrifice '}  After  these  premises  it  is 
easily  conceived  that  shoiily  before  the  campaign  no  decided 
plan  of  action  bad  been  settled ;  certainly  they  knew  that 
Austria's  power,  as  regaided  position  and  aims,  was  not 
superior  to  that  of  Prussia.  "But  that  does  not  matter,"  said 
the  incomparable  minister  ;  "  with  Saxons,  Bavoi-ians,  Wurtem- 
bergians,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians,  we  are  fai-  stronger  than 
the  FrnssionB." 

The  campaign  began.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  here  to 
diflcnaa  afresh  all  the  military  mistakes  of  that  time  ;  they  are 
knovn  to  all  the  world.  The  source  of  tlic  mischief  poisone<l 
tiie  vhole.  Bat  who,  then,  was  tbe  Titan  among  the  Austrian 
generals  of  the  time  whom  opposition  endeavoured  to  bring 
down  ?  The  weak  powers  at  Vienna  caused  a  nnmber  of  pre- 
posterouB  measures  to  be  adopted  as  a  finale  to  tbe  earlier 
nnfortnnate  engagements.  On  July  Srd  an  unheard-of  thing 
oocmred.  The  general-in-chief  on  the  staff  was  recalled  on  the 
Teiy  day  of  the  battle,  and  replaced  by  one  etill  less  able.  Bo 
WM  the  Surveyor-General  deprived  of  the  little  good  he  pos- 
Dowofl.  Though  the  instruments  of  war  were  very  indifferent, 
■tOl  he  held  them  firmly  in  his  hand,  and,  at  any  rate,  might 
Iwfs  BOSOiiqiUshed  much.  The  fatal  Srd  of  July  will,  perhaps, 
>  day  in  Benedek's  history,  restore  fame  to  the 
j^ehief.  Benedek  had  had  no  time  to  renew  his 
lUy  enfeebled  by  preriouB  bloody  engagements. 
^  After  the  defeat  of  tlie  nngle  ooipa,  and  after  the  97Ui  of  Jtme 
1,  naipitii  byt  ^a  innyi  so  feirfaliy  ^^iTn^ll^^I^^f^^  jg  noiiilMn 
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from  the  effects  of  the  needle-gun,  ought  not  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fight.     And  yet,  from  early  morning  until  noon  the 
Austrian    army  fought  with  advantage.      The  telegram  from 
Josephtown,  which  was  to  make  known  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  good  time,  tlie  onward  march  of  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  new  general  put  in  his  pocket,  while  shrugging  his 
shoulders.     The  Prussian  alarm-shots,  thrown  into  the  centre 
and  reserve  of  the  Austrian  army,  decided  the  day.    Instead  of 
allowing  the  2nd,  6th,  and  10th  Corps  to  enter  by  force,  the 
retreat  was  commenced.     Stupidity  had  reached  its  climax  in 
head-quarters,  and  then  they  accused  Benetlek  of  having  simkinto 
the  greatest  apathy.    Let  them  say  what  they  please.    Why  did 
no  commander  of  a  coii)s  make  an  attack  on  his  own  account  ? 
None  hazarded  this,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  4th  Corps. 
Why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  their  remonstrances — of  the  bold 
deeds  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  generals,  as,  for  example,  like  that 
of  Marshal  Ney  at  Waterloo  ?     Why  did  not  the  troops  which 
were  disengaged  cover  the  retreat  of  the  2nd,  6th,  and  10th 
Corps  with  resolution  ?    AVhy  did  not  the  generals  keep  order  in 
their  brigades  ?    All  escaped  in  the  greatest  disorder.    In  the 
retreat  the  generals  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  for  'they  were  the 
first  to  ride  off  the  battle-field !     To  a  retreating,  panic-stricken 
army,  without  generals,  even  Napoleon  would  not  have   cried 
"  Halt !  "    With  the  disasters  at  Koeniggraetz,  Benedok's  cur- 
tain fell,  bm*ying  his  self-sacrifice  completely.   Nobody  attempted 
to  separate  the  certainly  sad  termination  from  the  personal 
talents  and  courage  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.    What  this  in- 
gratitude has  cost  the  fallen  commander,  he  alone  can  tell! 
Great  statesmen  have  always  found  it  useful,  in  times  of  general 
despondency,  to  inspire  unfortunate  commanders  with  new  life^ 
resolution,  and  perseverance.    But  Count  Mensdorff,  who  was 
sent  to  the  army  at  Koeniggraetz,  only  arrived  there  to  inflict 
his  own  dejection  upon  those  who  were  already  too  desponding. 
Not   a   word  of   encouragement  or  consolation — ^nothing  b^ 
lamentations  came  from  Vienna.    To  treat  the  mistake  of  the 
man  who  had  brought  himself  and  his  hardly-won  lEune  as  a& 
offering  to  the  State,  whose  devotion  to  the  Emperor  and  to  hit 
country  appeared    inextingoishable,   who  now   bean  all  fha 
iiyuBtice  and  his  hard  fate  silently  and  uncomplainingly,  naj,  nifli 
manly  conrage  and  humility,  was  more  than  in^erenoe  aaA 
ingratitude— it  was  a  fatal  sin  against  the  interests  of  the  BtaiM 
Not  publicly,  bat  siseretly,  was  the  commandership  takni  ftait 
bim :  ibe  Andidnke  iras  recalled  from  Italy,  where  war  wai  ' 
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tiniied.'^tliout  Any  reason,  'n'bat  was  needful  was  not  a  new 
commander,  but  fresli  troops,  new  vigour,  arms,  men,  and, 
above  all,  confidence  in  God  and  themselves.  They  should 
have  infused  confidence  into  the  imhappy  commander,  and 
not  brought  him  down  to  the  lowext  ebb !  Great  mis- 
takes had  been  made  —  and  Koeniggraetz  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune —  but  the  'jreatest  mistake  which  happened  in  the 
campaign  cannot  be  put  down  to  Benedek's  account.  He 
\vas  the  most  guilty  who  suggested  the  idea  to  Genera!  Degen- 
feld  of  being  satisfied  with  succesB  in  FloriBdorf,  and  who  devised 
the  hold  plan  of  recalling  all  the  northern  army  to  Vienna 
withoat  further  opposition.  Thus  tliree  of  the  richest  and  most 
faithful  provinces,  as  well  as  most  capable  to  defend  themselves — 
Bohemia,  Kforavia,  and  Silesia — fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy 
withoat  further  struggle.  Only  in  this  way  was  the  '  ?even  days 
war'  possible.  After  Eckmuehl,  Edelsberg;  after  Wn^am, 
Znayni;  after  Koeniggraetz,  nothing!  In  consequence  of  these 
measures  a  general  panic  spread  through  the  entire  empire 
instead  of  the  usual  Austrian  firmness.  Instead  of  the  defeated 
army  ad\'ancing  with  what  troops  could  be  collected  from  the 
fortresB  at  Florisdorf  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  defending  with 
steady  hand  every  foot  of  land  from  Landokrow  to  Bruenn,  and 
from  Bmenn  to  Vienna,  the  Austrian  ai-my  was  chased  by  the 
ProBsioiiB  to  Vienna,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  to 
receive  by  rail  the  3rd  and  10th  Army  Corps  iu  Flonsdorf  on 
July  10th.  A  twelve  days'  march  &om  Olmnetz  to  Vienna  was 
ornnged  for  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  Gth,  and  8th  Corps — five  corps, 
twelve  days !  In  the  campaign  of  1814  Napoleon  maintained  a 
three  months'  stand  against  |half  Europe  -n-ith  hut  a  handful  of 
men.  B  those  five  corps  must  retreat  to  Vienna,  it  was  their 
doty  to  keep  the  enemy  from  the  city  fully  twelve  weeks.  Now 
came  the  crowning  disaster.  Bob  and  Tobitschaa  were  wholly 
ineapaUe.  Should  the  commander  himself  go  on  receipt  of  this 
newa?  Why  is  there  mich  an  office  as  General-in-Chief  if  such 
tbingB  are  possible  in  the  history  of  war  ?  The  vanquished 
commandOT,  in  hie  faithfalnesa  and  obedience  to  orders,  com- 
menced his  twelve  days'  march  over  the  Carpathians  to  Vienna. 
In  Presburg  the-  dramA  came  to  an  end  by  his  receiving  orders 
tu  repair  in  all  hasts  to  Nerutadt  to  appear  before  a  ooiui< 
martial,  without  any  caneideration  that  the  State  and  the  am^ 
might  need  his  counsel  in  the  decisive  battle  at  Vienna,  which 
then  was  in  prospect.  Thus  they  robbed  him  of  the  last  oppor- 
~itgF«<  1»^W  lufifut  to  th9.  Emperor  and  hii  oomitej.    U^ 
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tbat  time  he  oloue  could  explain  the  cause  of  the  uufortuoate 
(iisaeters.  BcBii1c»,  whoever  ig  ac([uaiiited  with  this  man  must 
know  that  lio  would  hlamc  himself  more  tlian  he  deserved; 
must  know,  that  with  his  truth  aud  modesty,  he  was  not  likely 
to  justify  himself,  hut  would  have  been  able  to  give  the  Emperor 
many  impoi'taut  particulars  relative  to  the  eii'cumstancea  of  the 
time.  But  this  did  uot  Huit  the  ideas  of  the  miserable  creatures 
who  cautioned  the  Emperor  in  his  palace  against  his  ow^l  people, 
and  projected  the  treaty  of  tlie  Hungarian  Convention,  as  well 
as  placed  Vienna  in  a  state  of  siege.  These  gentlemen  most 
di-eod  that  the  Surveyor- General  would  tell  tlie  truth  without 
disguise,  and  that  the  monarch  himself,  in  his  just  anger,  would 
tear  off  the  vail  with  which  they  had  shrouded  him.  They  must 
apprehend  that  Benedek  would  give  a  frauk  and  true  report  to 
his  lord,  a  fan-  judgment  of  the  whole.  One  knows  only  too 
well  that  Benedfk  would  never  have  raised  his  voice  for  his  own 
personal  advantage.  Benedek's  rare  chai'octer,  his  honest  mind, 
his  invariable  love  of  truth,  together  with  his  extreme  modesty  * 
and  unselfishness,  rendered  him  especially  fittetl  to  give 
the  most  reliable  information  at  such  a  moment  and  after 
such  a  catastrophe.  But  this  was  just  what  induced  the 
military  statesman  Camarilla  to  consign  him  to  oblivion ! 
The  greatest  honour-  is  due  to  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  that  he 
should  have  expressed  the  desire  to  have  a  conversation  with 
Benedek  at  Vienna,  and  that  he  pressed  the  king  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  him.  But  there  appeared  to  he  more 
fear  of  the  fatally  wonnded  lion,  who  had  been  selected  as  the 
8cape-goBt,  than  of  the  conquering  euemy ;  they  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  him,  ai]d  sent  him  to  appear  before  a  conrt-martial 
at  Nenstadt.  The  General  had  had  enough  of  service  before  this 
campaign.  He  would  previously  as  willingly  have  given  up  bia 
commander's  staff  as  now,  when  compelled  by  miBforttme  to  aeik 
repose.  His  life's  work  had  certainly  reached  its  limit  on  the 
departure  of  that  nnhappy  expedition.  Of  course  he  could  not 
dream  that  his  career  would  have  such  a  bitter  condanos; 
etill,  on  the  other  side,  be  felt  and  said  frankly  that  this  cam- 
pai^  would  decide  his  fate  one  way  or  the  other;  either  he 
mmld  reap  unheard-of  fortune,  or  he  must  sacriiice  all  hie 
hardly-won  privileges  and  his  fame.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
pcnonol  injustice  and  ingratitudfi  which  he  hod  experienced,  he 
d«nd  to  render  the  Bmperor  bis  last  service,  in  explainiog  lo 
him  pfitMniUy  what  ma  the  great  mistake  m  the  matter. 
Auudak's  dlunetar  tm  neh  la  uum 
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been  esteemed  and  understood  aright  there  would  have  been 
no  fear  of  asking  czplanationB — face  to  face,  eye  to  eye.  Now 
he  is  called  silent.  The  knowledge  of  the  whole  cireiunstances 
in  which  the  man  was  placed  is  wanting,  and  he  will  silently 
bear  hia  cross  to  the  end.  What  mean  these  lines  ?  They  are 
a  witness  to  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  the  General  was 
held  !  Now,  when  he  and  his  deeds  ore  brought  into  con- 
tempt, now  when  all  the  shame  of  the  defeat  is  laid  at  the  door 
of  this  upright  man,  we  would  be&r  witness  in  his  favour,  and 
ask  the  same  of  all  those  who  understand  us,  who,  like  our- 
selves, as  Austrians,  feel  towards  the  man  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  For  one,  who  for  forty  years  of  an  eventful  life 
rendered  greater  and  more  self-denying  services  to  the  State 
than  any  other  living  general.  These  lines  would  also  speak 
to  him,  the  strange,  iron  man,  who  is  always  agitated  when  an 
oncalled-for  agent  sets  himself  up  as  a  defender  of  his  actions  ; 
to  him,  whom  neither  the  subaltern  nor  the  common  soldier 
can  ever  forget ;  though  there  may  be  a  cowardly  set  of  men, 
raised  up  by  himself,  who  now  slander  him.  To  the  man  of  the 
people,  witii  the  open  heart  and  hand,  to  the  warm  and  faithful 
patriot  who  formerly  caused  Austria's  flag  to  be  held  in  high 
honour  in  stormy  times,  and  whom  the  misfortunes  of  a  single 
day  cannot  rob  of  honour  and  fame,  save  in  the  eyes  of  the 
miserable  and  the  weak.  Shame  upon  the  coarse  mean  natures, 
who  hovered  about  him  when  he  possessed  power  and  authority, 
and  whom  he  invested  only  too  rapidly  with  honours  and 
cnrden,  and  who  now  load  him  with  insult  and  contempt. 
Whoever  in  the  Austrian  army  has  won  such  imperi^- 
able  honours  as  Louis  von  Benedek ;  whoever,  like  he, 
endeavours  to  improve  tlie  condition  of  his  inferiors;  who- 
ever, like  he,  knows  how  to  soften  the  lot  of  hundreds 
of  Imive  officers  with  open  hand — ever  ready  to  give,  never 
to  take — will  never  be  forgotten,  and  his  name  will  never 
be  enaed  from  Austrian  annals.  Gratitude  in  all  its  beauty  will 
bknia  in  innumerable  hearts,  and  wreaths  will  be  woven  from 
the  bloBSomB,  when  the  period  once  again  arrives,  when  the  ship 
<rf  State,  erei^ing  in  every  joint,  needs  more  valiant  commanders  I 
When  theao  days  appear,  in  vain  may  we  look  around  for  BOoh 
men,  or  at  beet  they  ftrefew  and  for  between.  Then  will  Benedek 
know  bow  to  place  himself  so  Bfl  to  make  amende  for  the  mistake 
at  Eoeniggroetz,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  Austrian  flag  its  fonnar 
fame  and  splendour;  either  ctaiyiering  with  honour,  or  dying. 

kVitU  honour  on  the  batUe-field. 
' Clft 
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Note. — ^We  think  -we  ought  to  add  to  the  above  a  copy  of  the 
General's  will,  drawn  up  June  15th,  1873,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vienna  papers.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"A  long,  hard,  eventful  soldier's  life  is  passed;  nevertheless 
I  write  my  last  wishes  with  calmness  and  clear  judgment.  I  have 
never  tried  to  make  money,  and  have  also  never  understood  how 
to  save  it,  and  I  am  indebted  to  my  wife  for  leaving  no  debts 
behind  me,  as  she  has  generously  helped  me  out  of  my  difiSculties 
with  her  last  prize  from  the  Turkish  lottery.  I  was  always  a 
devoted,  faithful,  brave  soldier,  and  am  a  humble  Christian, 
though  disregarding  form.  I  face  death  with  a  quiet  conscience, 
and  here  state  distinctly  that  I  do  not  leave  behind  me  any 
memoirs  or  biographies.  Neither  have  I  supplied  data  to  anyone 
in  order  to  write  an  account  of  my  deeds  and  experiences  as 
a  soldier.  I  have  burnt  all  my  notes  and  manuscripts  relative  to 
the  campaign  of  1866,  when  the  command  of  the  northern  army 
was  forced  upon  me  by  an  appeal  to  my  obedience  and  faithful- 
ness as  a  soldier.  On  November  19th,  1866,  I  promised  the 
conmiander-in-chief  at  the  time,  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  to  be 
completely  silent  on  the  subject  so  long  as  life  should  last. 
Perhaps  this  promise  was  hasty,  perhaps  even  .  .  .  bat  it 
was  just  the  most  marked  expression  of  my  character  as  a  soldier. 
I  must  certainly  say  that  it  is  far  below  my  ideas  of  right,  justice, 
and  decency,  that  the  Austrian  Government  should  sanction, 
nay  even  command,  the  publication'of  a  very  extraordinary  article 
about  me,  December  9th  or  10th,  1866,  di-awn  up  at  the  Govern- 
ment offices  by  Field-Marshal  John and  here  follows  a  name 

erased  and  then  filled  up  again.  That  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
press  in  this  fragmentary  fashion  with  no  explanation,  especially 
when  they  had  my  promise  to  be  silent  in  their  hands,  and 
believing  in  the  honesty  of  that  i)romise, — at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  allow  my  past  history  to  be  published, — is  Bcarcely 
credible.  I  have  borne  my  hard,  painful  lot  for  seven  yeazs 
philosophically  and  self-sacrificingly.  I  feel  no  resentment 
against  anyone,  and  wish  that  I  may  be  treated  with  the  same 
consideration.  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and  have  come  ont 
inwardly  unscathed,  but  withal  have  paid  dearly  for  my  soldier^B 
reticence. 

"  Thus  far  as  preface  to  my  last  will.  My  former  a^jniaiit, 
Eugene  Mueller,  at  that  time  ako  colonel  on  the  General's  staff 
in  the  Archduke  Alfarecht*8  infantzy  regiment,  and  who,  irihflfi 
•very  yonng,  gained  the  silver  medal  for  bravery  and  his  HiRf 
tenantoyi  and  who  under  my  military  direction  became  i^ 
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tinguishecl  and  preserved  his  character  as  a  hrave  member  of 
our  house,  shall,  immediately  after  my  death,  arrange  my 
affairs,  and  comfort  my  good  wife  in  that  sad  season  of  trial 
when  she  shall  have  lost  her  best  and  dearest  friend.  I  have 
long  since  informed  the  Commandant  in  writing,  that  I  decline 
the  honours  of  a  military  funeral.  I  desire  to  be  bm-ied  either 
in  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  cemetery,  quite  simply,  and  without 
any  mark  of  military  distinction  whatever.  I  wish  Colonel 
Mueller  to  take  charge  of  all  my  manuscripts  and  papers,  and 
give  to  my  wife  any  she  would  like  to  keep,  and  burn  the  rest. 
I  desire  him  also  to  return  to  the  Archduke  Albrecht  the  sword 
he  gave  mo  after  the  battle  of  Novara  in  exchange  for  mine, 
as  well  as  the  decorations  (the  Order  of  Maria-Theresa,  military 
cross,  &c.)  which  were  stolen  from  me  in  1866,  and  which  the 
Archduke  sent  back  to  me.  I  wish  Joseph  Mateyka,  my  old 
faithful  servant,  to  have  all  my  linen  and  clothes  and  one  year's 
wages,  also  what  is  to  be  found  in  my  writing-table  drawer 
addressed  to  him.  My  watch,  which  I  received  from  Baron 
Haynau  after  the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1849,  shall  be  given 
to  my  old  and  faithful  friend.  Baron  Simon  Sina,  as  a  remem- 
brance. My  arms  and  implements  for  the  chase  are  for  my 
firiend  Mueller,  to  whom  I  have  long  since  promised  them.  I 
indeed  hope  that  in  my  life's  last  hours  I  shall  be  able  to 
take  leave  of  my  wife  orally ;  if  not,  may  these  lines  tell  her 
that  I  heartily  thank  her  for  all  the  love  and  kindness  she 
has  shown  me  during  our  union ;  especially  do  I  thank  her  for 
having  so  wisely  and  resignedly  borne  with  me  my  sad  fate.  I 
desire  Colonel  Mueller  to  give  my  kindest  regards  to  my  good- 
hearted  brother-in-law  Gustavus,  Baron  Erigh,  my  old  tried 
friend  Frederic,  Prince  Liechtenstein,  and  Field-Marshal  Baron 
yon  Bupprecht.    And  therewith  basta ! 

**  LuDwia  VON  Benedee,  Surveyor-General. 
"  Graz,  June  15th,  1873." 
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Bt  Hshbt  Bovles  Franelyn,  LL.D. 


The  rules  and  regnlations  for  the  entry  to  the  Berrices  have 
been,  and  are,  bo  often  altered,  that  the  Btopping-point  does 
not  jet  appear  in  view.  The  navy  and  the  army  are  in  this 
respect  very  similar.  At  one  time  it  is  by  protection  nmrns 
competition,  at  another  plus  this ;  at  one  time  Latin  is  etna- 
pulaory  for  the  Nelaon  in  embryo  (but  hear,  ye  Dona  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  dictionaries  allowed!),  at  another  Latin  is  sot 
compulsory.  In  the  army  aometimes  five  subjects  may  be  takes 
np,  at  others  only  four.  May  we  ask  where  the  fault  of  all 
this  really  lies  ?  Again,  a  young  fellow  whose  birthday  taDs 
unfortunately  loses  several  months  of  his  studying  time,  and 
is  not  treated  with  the  same  fairness  as  one  whose  birthday 
falls  at  a  better  time  of  year,  and  his  parents  suffer  also,  iriio 
may  have  paid  a  large  sum  out  of  limited  means  for  bis 
education.  If  the  authorities  would  only  see  it,  everythiiig  ia 
against  forcing  a  young  brain  by  extra  work  to  compete  at  ib 
earlier  age  than  tiie  real  one  given  as  the  limit  to  candidabw. 
The  diBtributing  of  many  snliiects,  useful  as  well  as  omameiM, 
among  such  large  numbers  as  annually  present  themBelTBS,  don 
not  appear  exactly  logical ;  for  few  can  deny  that  iritat  m  iraid 
ituHviduaUy  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

(1.)  A  &ir  presumption  that  the  applicant  has  oboeen  Ini 
profession  tolerably  well. 

(3.)  Thai  he  has  a  good  oonstitntion,  which  it  has  been  said  I 
ifl  the  first  thing  in  a  general,  and  deemed  by  tod  Moltke  tfa«  j 
first  torn  in  a  staff  officer. 

(8.)  A  stiiot  eonoentntion  of  bis  mind  on  those  subjects  j 
akne  whieh  are  abaolntely  neeeasary  io  his  profession. 

(4.)  A  snflGeieiitly  nmid  ednoation  acquired  in  hia  i 
taigae,  at  least,  leaviiig  the  hii^-flown  (part  of  this  to  t 
■bo  lim  «hoMn  flw  pitti  of  Mten.    AaJ" 
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"  Be  what  natnre  intended  yon  for,  and  you  will  succeed ;  be 
anything  else,  and  you  will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
nothing." 

In  the  late  misfortunes  to  our  arms  in  different  parta  of  the 
world,  so  Beverel;  criticised  by  great  military  nations,  we  have 
often  heard  it  urged  by  English  as  a  contra  argument  that 
otBcera  behaved  with  Uie  greatest  courage.  Certainly  they 
did  !  And  we  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  that, 
with  one  exertion  (in  South  Africa),  the  Continental  nations 
have  considered  our  officers  heroic,  but  that  they  too  often 
showed  an  ignorance  of  the  profession  and  art  of  war.  But 
they  also  claim  to  be  brave  to  a  fault.  If  we  speak  of  Badges, 
it  was  at  least  eqnalled  at  Speieheren.  If  we  quote  Balaclava, 
it  was  at  least  equalled  at  Mars  la  Tour. 

Let  ns  try,  first,  to  deal  with  our  groundwork  of  military 
edacation,  Etiglish,  and  notice  the  number  of  otherwise  good 
young  men  rejected  on  account  of  inferior — we  will  not  say 
generally  bad — spelling.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  If  it  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  Civil 
GonunissionerB  that  all  who  aim  at  being  officers  are  to  be  con- 
stantly attending  spelling  bees,  we  cannot  indorse  such  opinion. 
The  trying  the  orthography  of  young  men  by  dictation,  and 
ploughing  them  for  three  mistakes,  we  hold  to  be  against  the 
istereBts  of  the  service,  which  seeks  efficiency  as  officers. 

"  Men  have  ruled  well,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  who  could 
not  define  a  Commonwealth."  Charlemagne  conid  scarcely  write 
his  trnn  name.  Cromwell  was  nearly  as  bad,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  generals  and  kings,  Frederick  the  Great,  was 
notarionsly  wrong  in  his  pronunciation,  and  about  the  worst 
speller  of  his  day.  Stephenson,  who  gave  ns  the  iron  horse  and 
road — tha  Beising  of  which,  by  a  good  general,  often  cripples  his 
enamy^HWald  neither  read  nor  write  till  be  was  twenty  years  old; 
and  tiie  Baxons,  who  got  na  our  Magna  Charta,  at  Bnnuymedei 
oonld  not  mrite  their  own  names. 

The  roles  made  for  military  education,  it  is  feared,  lead  to 
man  vauerum,  not  real  knowledge,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
aSOiarj  tnttv  iriio  does  not  blosh  at  having  to  cram  men  as  he 
i.  thai  we  m^  have  a  foondation  with  no  saper- 
^""  thaTearoof  intheairwithnofonndation. 
tSSoAe  the  ednoaiion  roles  be  quite  inre  thai 

Ltiiey  haveit  all  their  own  vi^y,  for  U^y  an  panriad.  It  has  been 
found,  foe  example,  better  ta  leare  Kngliah,  as  a  nigtet,  alone. 
ild6ittJtBi^taff..^o^Maneinnrtn(udtiu.«Dixw'MiS&idBflA 
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errors  in  spelling,  but  being  able  to  epoat  Milton,  or  Spencer's 
"Faerie  Qtieene,"  vill  not  serve  any  officer  in  the  field,  and 
probably  with  our  modem  ideas,  not  as  much  as  formerly  in  the 
salon.  Bemadotte  was  a  simply  edncated  sergeant,  before  a 
king ;  Marat  was  an  inn-keeper's  son ;  and  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  of  no  better  birth  or  edacation,  bat  they  concentrated  their 
natural  abilities  on  military  snbjects.  Spelling  is  a  kind  of 
questionable  gift,  which  for  some  is  extremely  difficult,  and  we 
have  known  men  constantly  carry  off  prizes  at  college,  who  made 
mistakes.  Spelling,  again,  is  in  many  instances  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  Americans  object  to  our  so  constantly  forming  the 
substantive  by  doubling  the  consonant  of  the  verb,  as  in 
"  Traveller,"  and  in  some  of  their  best  publications  they  spell  it 
with  a  single  Z — "Traveler."  'Would  the  Civil  CommiBsionera, 
with  two  other  faults,  plough  a  man  for  this  ? 

Again,  in  our  examinations  in  history  groundwork  is  often 
absent,  and  a  fragmentary  period  given.  It  is  probable  that 
many  could  not  trace  the  chief  events  down  to  Bichard  n.  and 
Wat  Tyler  &om  the  Conquest  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  01 
if  we  take  the  military  events,  and  ask  as  a  fair  question,  for 
instance,  for  a  sketch  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  parts  therein 
played  by  the  different  sovereigns,  tcithimt  giving  that  portion 
specially  for  study,  probably  the  Civil  Commissioners  would 
again  meet  with  disappointment.  As  to  the  Feninsnla  Wu 
or  Napier's  Gospel,  here  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  modem 
languages  often  crops  up,  and  we  cannot  compare  the  varioaa 
versions,  which  do  not  always  agree. 

We  have  not  much  to  urge  against  the  pnrely  mathemttieal 
part  of  the  examination,  excepting  that  a  great  many  marks  an 
given  for  learning  Euclid  like  a  parrot,  and  nothing  but  a  parroL 
Tutors  like  Kippon,  and  Coutts,  and  Adams,  &c.  will  work  ont 
a  mathematical  problem,  like  true  wranglers,  in  half  the  tnne 
occupied  by  others,  and  in  this  is  the  great  mathemaiial 
merit. 

Having  spoken  of  ploughing  bo  many  candidates  for  spelling. 
TO  must  ventore  the  opinion  that  English  grammar  is  of  more 
OonBeqoence,  pirtioolarly  when  it  is  so  much  easier  than  that 
of  Continental  languages ;  and  yet  our  own  is  very  often  changed 
-lo  diiadvuitags  in  oar  War  Offiee»  Horse  Gumls,  and  oCho' 


Iirt  n  by  one  or  two  exua^s,  as  commisssry-genenl. 
OlDad     rfidally     commissaries-general. 
^OV  ihmk  <an  «no;QcraxA  <cvcnnti  in  ras^" 
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the  only  we  can  account  for  this  formation  of  the  plural  is  that 
they  are  looked  on  as  an  adjective  and  a  noun,  it  which  case  it 
is  generally  deemed  preferable  to  inflect  the  substantive  than  the 
adjective,  as  in  courts-martial.  And  yet  officially  it  is  major- 
generals,  brigadier-generals,  inspector-generals  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  attorney-generals  of  Jamaica  and  Bar- 
badoes,  i&c.,  and  although  commissary- general  is  dressed  as  a 
general  and  with  an  ivory-hilted  sword. 

Again,  if  siurgeon-major  makes  surgeons-major  in  plural,  take 
drum-major,  trumpet-major,  &c.  If  the  plural  of  these  be  drums- 
major,  trumpets-major,  they  are  then  turned  into  inanimate 
objects  of  the  neuter  in  place  of  masculine  gender,  for  they  are 
still  compound  nouns  in  any  case,  and  would  be  big  drums,  big 
trumpets  ;  but  this  being  so  very  apparent,  they  are  called  with 
a  change  of  front,  drum-majors,  trumpet-majors;  but  the 
surgeons-major,  commissaries-general  remain  officially,  although 
zntyors  of  surgeons,  generals  of  commissaries.  All  this  comes  of 
a  deficiency  and  uncertainty  in  the  grammar  of  our  mother 
tongue,  not  very  flattering  to  Jingoes. 

Wotdd  it  not  be  better  to  gloss  over  a  few  faults  in  young 
men  straggling  to  get  on  in  life — sons  frequently  of  poor  officers 
of  good  blood,  and  likely  to  turn  out  well  generally?  We  hope 
to  make,  further  on,  a  few  remarks  on  other  subjects  of 
examination. 
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By  the  Author  of  *'A  Strange  Unconscious  Phantast." 


**  The  sorgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea.'* 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  pride  myself  on,  it  is  my  skill  at  the 
game  of  chess ;  and  the  proudest  trophy  I  ever  won  is  a  silver 
cigar-lighter  presented  to  the  mess,  the  result  of  a  wager  as  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  out  of  the  Ubi^trated  London  Newt^ 
my  favourite  newspaper  henceforward  and  the  journal  by  which 
I  swear. 

I  have  found  that  on  board  ship  chess  is  par  excellence  the 
prince  of  all  games,  and  besides  passing  the  time  and  dissi- 
pating ennui,  the  pastime  is  decidedly  improving  to  the  temper 
and  to  one's  patience. 

The  chess-player  soon  learns  the  lesson  inculcated  by  Horace 
during  the  defence  of  the  Sicilian  or  Muzio  Gambits, — 

**  ^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis, 
Servare  mentem."   ^ 

And  most  saUor-captains  are  good  chess-players — at  least,  so  I 
have  found  to  be  the  case  on  all  the  principal  lines  of  steunen 
during  long  voyages,  such  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
Les  Messageries  Maritimes,  the  Boyal  West  Indian  Mail,  the 
Union  line  to  the  Cape,  &c.  Indeed,  during  the  pleasanteBi 
voyage  out  I  ever  had,  I  played  game  and  game  every  day 
until  the  end  of  the  voyage  with  a  passenger  about  my  calibre, 
leaving  off  exactly  equal  at  the  termination  of  the  journey. 

But  I  must  confess  that  although  my  chess-playing  was 
good  and  sound  in  theory  (at  least,  so  I  flattered  myself  and 
still  flatter  myself,  being  of  a  sanguine  disposition),  alas!  in 
practice  I  too  often  found  that  I  was  at  fault,  and  was  seldom 
a  winner  whenever  I  came  across  an  antagonist  who  had  stodied 
Staunton. 

However,  my  pride  still  held  its  own  in  spite  of  the  many 
checks  it  received,  and  I  always  ^ootli^  my  feelings  with  ihe 
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reflection  that  experimentB  'will  oftimeB  fail.  Ab  confident  as 
ever,  I  still  came  to  the  scratch,  and  am  as  ready  nov  as  ever 
I  was  to  encoanter  all  comerB,  whoever  tliey  may  be,  from 
Harwitz  downwards. 

The  consequence  of  my  devotion  to  chess  was  that  when  my 
battery  received  orders  to  embark  for  the  rocky,  dismal,  isolated 
station  of  8t.  Helena,  I  was  able  to  congratulate  myself  that, 
at  all  events,  I  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  the 
study  of  my  pet  hobby  ;  and  what  was  my  delight  on  arriving 
in  that  smallest  of  British  colonies  to  find  that  the  governor  of 
the  island  was  also  an  ardent  follower  of  Fhillidor,  and  as  the 
colonial  official  business  is  not  very  engrossing  between  the 
visits  of  the  mail  steamers  to  the  island,  I  was  always  sure  of 
finding  an  antagonist  more  than  worthy  of  my  steel,  for  I  never 
won  a  single  game  from  my  distinguished  opponent  during  a 
residence  of  two  years  on  the  island. 

From  my  elevated  position  at  the  mess-house  *  I  could  alwaj-s 

note  every  morning  when  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  at  the 

Castle,  some  seven  hundred  feet  beneath,  within  James-town 

lines,  denoting  that  His  Excellency  had  arrived  from  his  private 

residence ;  and  after  allowing  a  certain  space  of  time  for  official 

routine  business  to  be  disposed  of,  did  duty  permit,  I  mounted 

my  pony,  and  rode  leisurely  down  the   steep  zig-zag  path  under 

the  lavas  and  basalt  cliffs,  always  sure  of  a  royal  battle,  with  a 

fair  field  and  no  favour.    During  the  hot  season  the  pursuit  of 

this  game  was  especially  enjoyable,  as  there  was  not  much 

temptation  to  be  out  of  doors  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun 

when  in  Capricoms,  and  when,  like  Peter  Schemil,  one's  shadow 

disappeared  in  toto.     His  Excellency  the  Governor  had  one  most 

painstaking  habit  of  jotting  down  every  move  of  a  game — a  most 

desirable  habit,  bat  one  which  I  have  ever  been  too  lazy  to  attain, 

although  I  have  always  been  making  good  resolutions  to  do  so 

arer  since.    It  is  a  practice  which  I  can  highly  recommend  to 

all  mrald-be  players  who  wish  to  excel,  or  even  attain  mediocrity, 

in  this  trial  of  skill. 

Wellr  it  was  on  one  fine  and  onusnally  hot  morning   in 

|l  February  1B77,  that,  having  finished  my  letters  for  the  Cape,  as 

the  mail  was  due  firom  England,  I  rode  down  to  the  Castle,  and 

found  the  Governor  also  expectant  of  the  signal  for  the  steamer, 

t  and  we  were  soon  absorbed  in  our  mimio  battle  on  the  board 

I  before  us,  when  we  were  aroosed  by  the  nsoal  shont  in  the 

Lstreet  outside,  whioh  is  so  oharactenBtioally  ezpreBsiTa  of  the 

L  .  _       ■  Xnsawcly  JatuMn's  Obnmta^,  now  Um  OanlMa  Km. 
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first  flutter  of  the  flag^  announcing  a  steamer  to  the  north,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  of  terminating  the  game,  hopelessly 
involved  on  my  side  by  a  surrender  before  the  inevitable  check- 
mate occurred. 

Outside  Government  House  (or  the  Castle,  as  it  is  termed)  is  the 
Post  Office  and  Court  House,  and  beyond  the  Library  in  the  scantily 
planted  apology  for  a  public  gai'den.  Here,  beneath  the  shade  of 
banyan-trees,  is  the  rendezvous  in  all  times  of  public  excitement, 
and  we  soon  joined  the  usual  throng  assembled,  and  talked  over  the 
latest  scandal  and  country  news  till,  at  the  near  approach  of 
the  Anglian  steamer,  a  general  move  was  made  to  the  quay,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  carronade  on  board  announced 
the  letting-go  of  the  anchor,  reverberating  up  the  long  valley 
inland,  we  were  alongside  in;the  Governor's  barge,  and  saluting 
our  friends  and  acquaintances  on  board,  and  of  course  welcoming 
back  those  who  had  returned  from  visiting  Eiurope,  and  still 
more  to  criticise  the  new-comers  and  find  out  all  about  them, 
and  finally,  if  the  steamer  stayed  long  enough,  to  organise  some 
gaiety  either  on  board  or  ashore. 

Any  variety  is  a  godsend  in  a  dull  prison  like  St.  Helena,  and 
great  was  our  joy  at  discovering  that  the  Amilian  would  not  sail 
till  midnight,  as  there  was  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  stores  to  be  landed 
for  the  flax.  Throughout  St.  Helena  the  telegraph-lines  circulate 
like  cobwebs,  and  it  was  soon  announced  to  the  furthest  inhabited 
limits  of  the  rock  that  there  would  be  dancing  on  board  the  mail 
steamer  in  the  evening.  The  piano  was  already  on  deck,  the 
chief  officers  had  undertaken  to  arrange  flags  and  clear  the  deck, 
and  we  went  on  shore  again  to  get  om*  English  letters  from  th« 
mail-bags,  and  read  the  newspapers  till  dinner-time.  The  am 
sets  at  half-past  6  in  February  in  fifteen  degrees  south  latitode^ 
and  the  darkness  of  night  ensues  almost  immediately^  bnt  oi 
this  occasion  the  nearly  full  moon  had  risen  well  above  thi 
sugar-loaf  mountain,  when  all  the  available  boats  of  the  port 
were  pulling  off  laden  with  passengers,  the  ilite  of  St.  Heleni 
society,  all  directed  towards  the  starboard  gangway  of  the  AngUnk 
whose  illuminated  awnings  on  deek  gave  evidenee  of  the  gii 
doings  to  come.  Terpsichore,  whom  Byron  well  terma  ''ttf 
least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine,"  is  the  muse  moat 
by  the  lady  portion  of  the  yam-stalk  population;  and 

*  The  slMarpey—  of  th»  rtraitboy  in  JamM^town  can  ewtt  iiliBl'li»^ 
nuii  on  tiio  loofc-onft  wbmx  h»  bonds  on  the  oignAl,  so  tbafe 
"ffNamnr  r  rl "  fi  nftm  rt  i r*niTf  intlio  town  beforatheflagiiaft. 
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Boon  "  a  sonnd  of  revelry  by  niglit "  as  the  many-twinkling  feet 
poTBue  their  gyrations  round  about  the  cii'cumBcribed  portion  of 
deck,  whilst  the  amiable  captain  grimly  smiles  approyal.  There 
is  the  gallant  commatiding  officer  of  the  garrison  devoted  to  the 
ttui  sex  and  champagne,  presumably  a  bachelor :  there  are  whis- 
pers that  ho  has  at  least  one  if  not  more  wives  abroad.  He  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  whisker'd  votary  of  waltz  and  war  when  he 
is  not  pmrsumg  the  wily  partridge.  He  is  ably  supported  by  his 
officers,  who'muster  in  force.  There  is  the  chief  medico  from  the 
shores  of  Eillomey,  genial,  and  in  riding-breeches  and  enormous 
spurs.  Look  at  that  lady  in  a  [riding-habit  dancing  with  the 
eiout  artillery  officor,  whose  loud  laughter  and  stentorian  tones 
are  enough  to  shake  the  vessel's  sides.  Fortunately  she  is  not  in 
a  low  dress,  for 

"  Not  Cleopatrft  on  b«r  galley's  deck 
Displaiyed  ho  much  o(  Itg  or  more  ol  neck." 

An  hour  before  midnight,  the  after-supper  dances  are  kept  up 
with  spirit,  preparatory  to  leave-taking. 

Whilst  the  revels  are  at  their  height,  the  Danuhe  River  waltz 
proceeding   as   steadily  and  smoothly  as   if  on   terrorfirma,   a 
gradoal  list  was  perceptible,  increasing,  however,  with  great  in- 
tensity, till  the  port  side  was  some  feet  higher  than  the  star- 
board, and  dancers  and  spectators,  passengers  and  visitors, 
officers,   civilians,   ladies  and   chaperons,   all   are   slipped   and 
hnddled  pell-mell  in  the   starboard   scuppers,  as  the  Anglian 
gave  B  tremendous  lurch,  whilst  the  whole  vessel  was  carried 
forward  at  such  a  pace  as  if  the  engines  had  been  started,  until 
it  was  brought  up  with  such  a  jerk  by  the  cable,  as  if  it  was 
tearing  the  bits  oot,  although  at  least  ninety  fathoms  of  chain 
*ere  out,  fortunately  without  parting.      Such  a  scene — such 
aoresming,  and  fainting,  and  shamming  amongst  the  fair  sex, 
irhilBt  the  rending  of  muslin  was  perceptibly  audible,  mingled 
iriih  elaahing  of  spurs ;  such  swearing  and  language  from  the 
Ton^ier ;  soeb  a  crash  of  crockery  in  the  saloonB,  as  the  vessel 
Immght  iq)  and  regained  its  equilibrium,  and  remained  as  Bteadj 
IIb  it  ma  before ;    for  the   great,  solitary  ocean-wave  has  no 
'  'Uictar  and  no  follower,  leaves  no  hollow ; '  it  finds  the  water  still 
'ted  launm  it  Btin ;  it  does  not  repeat  itself.    The  captain  and 
cttecn  of  the  ship  went  forward,  thinking  the  eshle  must  have 
I  gone,  and ,  amid  much  confusion,  the  bell  was  rang,  and  the  order 
I  given  to  clear  the  ship  of  all  tiiOBe  fbr  the  land.     AH  the 
1  islanders  knew  what  it  was,  for  this  was  a  specdmen  of  a  solitary 
l^'^ltoUer,"  fortunately  not  a  large  one,  foraofih  an  QQMB.inBn, 
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with  its  eDOnnous  velocity  of  tranBlation,  meeting  a  ship  at 
anclior,  which  did  not  possesa  mach  initial  stability,  if  it  Btroek 
her  on  the  quarter  or  broadside,  would  cause  diBastrooB  effect 
The  hullabaJoo  among  the  boatmen  at  the  steps  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described,  as  they  thought  this  first  big  roller  wu 
merely  the  forerunner  of  a  periodical  set  of  rollers  called  a 
CaianJiia.  But  no ;  the  sea  resumed  its  normal  state  of  calm< 
ness,  the  moonbeams  were  rejected  from  waters  as  ^ass-li^  aa 
those  of  an  inland  lake,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  rufSed  the 
■nrface  with  so  much  as  a  catspaw — 

"  Ob  tor  &  Bott  and  gentle  wind,  I  heard  a  (air  one  orjr." 

We  shouted  our  good-nights  to  our  hosts  as  we  went  over  the 
side,  and  as  we  formed  a  goodly  party  of  equestrians  as  we 
escorted  our  whilom  partners  up  the  winding  paths  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ominous  Pieries  Revenge,  that  sinister,  over- 
hanging mass  of  basalt  and  laterite,  which  has  always  reminded 
me  of  the  celebrated  hill  which  deterred  Christian,  in  Bunyan'a 
J*it;ri?»'«  Progresg: — "But  behold,  when  he  was  got  now  hard  by 
the  hill,  it  seemed  so  high,  and  also  that  side  of  it  that  was  next 
the  way-side  did  hang  so  much  over,  that  Christian  was  afraid 
to  venture  further,  lest  the  hill  should  fall  on  his  head :  where- 
fore there  he  stood  still,  and  he  wot  not  what  to  do."  Unlike 
Christian,  we  wot  well  what  to  do.  For  a  second  edition  of  suiter 
was  in  waiting  for  as  at  the  mess-house  above,  where  the  iced 
champagne-cup  was  being  prepared,  according  to  order,  by 
Bollock,  the  faithful  mess-butler,  as  we  cantered  np  the 
acclivity  of  Ludder  Hill. 

Of  course  whilst  at  the  mess  we  discussed  the  curioiu  big 
roller  wave  which  had  so  discomposed  the  dance  on  deck,  and 
we  late  arrivals  in  the  colony  were  particularly  curiona  u  io 
the  cause,  period,  and  frequency  of  these  mysterioiiB  gob- 
marine  upheavals  or  earthquake  waves.  One  old  islander  ivfth 
us  looked  upon  this  solita^  wave  as  a  unique  occuirenoe,  bat 
thought  it  presaged  a  bad  omen  for  the  following  day ;  otheiB 
declared  thai  the  rollers  always  gave  due  notice  of  a  regular 
ealemma,  and  that  the  wave  that  sight  had  seemed  worse  than 
it  was  from  the  people  moving  over  to  the  starboard  and 
heeling  the  ship. 

Meantime  I  had  arranged  with  my  yonng  subaltern,  a  hand-  > 
Bome  atrapping  young  athlete,  meastlriQg  a  good  two  inebea^ 
over  nx  feet  in  hd^t,  and  mDbailt  in  proportion,  to  go  with 
him  tbe  foUoiriitg  momiiig  oa  .k 
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detached  post  in  Lemon  Valley,  and  which  had  to  be  visited  on 
duty  periodically,  so  that  we  generally  arranged  to  combine  duty 
with  pleasure  by  making  a  day  and  sometimes  a  night  of  it  for 
a  picnic  fishing  exciursion. 

After  dancing  and  late  supper,  district  fatigues  were  sub- 
stituted for  drill  parade,  and  the  breakfast  hour  was  not  so  early 
as  usual  the  following  morning,  so  that  the  sun  was  high  before 
I  started  off,  and  a  snorting  hot  day  it  was.  Not  the  least 
sign  of  tide-wind  was  apparent,  and  the  flag  hung  down  list- 
lessly from  the  staff  at  the  fort. 

I  had  sent  on  betimes  my  boy  with  a  donkey  and  baskets, 
with  materials  for  substantial  luncheons,  as  I  was  to  call  for 
Jack,  my  sub.,  at  Bock  Cottage,  up  in  the  highlands,  where  he 
lived  with  his  wife  and  infant  during  the  hot  season,  and  we 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Farm  Lodge  for  some  other  fellows 
to  join  us.  All  the  fishing  gear  was  kept  in  readiness  at  the 
post. 

I  was  thankful  to  leave  the  scorching  stony  road,  bordered 
with  prickly  opuntim,  past  Half-tree  Hollow,  under  High  Knoll, 
and  get  under  the  shade  of  the  stone-pines  and  Fort  Jackson 
willows,  in  plantation  park-like  grounds,  past  the  house  and  its 
trim  lawn,  on  which  two  huge  tortoises  are  basking,  and  stop 
opposite  the  front  door  to  go  through  a  course  of  cross-exami- 
nation from  my  lady  (t.e.  the  lady  of  the  commanding  ofiicer), 
who,  with  arms  akimbo,  flushed  face,  and  strident  voice, 
pumps  me  as  to  all  that  happened  the  previous  evening  on 
board  ship  and  subsequently.  Was  it  true  that  Miss  So-and-so 
was  actually  overheard  to  propose  to  Mr.  Dash,  and  was 
Charles  B.  screwed  ?  and  did  the  Colonel  sleep  at  mess  ? 
aB  his  pony  came  home  without  him ! — and  half  a  hundred 
such  queries,  to  which  I  reply  as  evasively  as  possible ;  but 
I  have  a  skilled  cro8S*examiner,  and  am  plied  with  searching 
iiiq[airies,  until  I  am  pumped  dry  of  all  the  scandal  I  can  retail, 
for  which  I  am  rewarded  with  a  glass  of  sheny,  on  the  strength 
of  whioh  I  invent  some  enormity  of  a  scandal  out  of  sheer 
malice,  and  see  pleasure  glittering  in  the  eyes  of  the  beldame 
as  she^fimdes  she  has  got  hold  of  some  real  tit-bit  of  social 
fmm^poM  to  retail  with  improvements  to  her  inUmet  after  church 
Mrvioe  the  following  day. 

MeintiTne   my   pony  has  been  browsing  off  the    delicate 
fapittBg  bnneheB  of  the  queer-shaped  EkphaneM  foot,  or  rather 
Mpk^illba  doontep;  has  demolished  several  sprigs  of  choice 
.    ft  isk  several  bridal  or  funeral  wreaths,  and  is  com- 
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menciug  to  destroy  some  draaenas  and  strelitzia^,  before  I  have 
finished  my  budget  of  improprieties,  amidst  inteijections  and 
ejaculations  **  Is  it  really  true  ?  Just  like  ber  !  Exactly  what 
I  thought  she  was  ;  and  always  so  demure  too  !     Only  fancy ! 

and  is   it  true  that  Mrs.  had  to  be  helped  out  of  the 

boat  and  could  not  sit  in  her  saddle?  No,  really,  did  she 
actually  tumble  in  the  street  ?  Of  coiurse  her  husband  was  not 
with  her ! "  and  so  on.  We  have  finished  half  a  decanter  of 
sherry  by  this  time,  the  lady  taking  quite  her  fair  share^  ere  I 
depart,  happy  to  be  released  from  such  an  ordeal  at  any 
rate. 

I  muse  on  the  vindictivcness  of  women  among  their  own 
sex  as  I  pass  through  the  iron  fates  of  my  lady's  garden, 
beneath  the  hugest  of  araucarias,  and  under  a  gigantic 
eucalyptus,  whilst  the  air  is  odoriferous  with  the  sweet  olive 
tree  [Olcofraf trans),  past  the  broad  leaved  aralias  and  under  the 
pines,  interspersed  with  hakeas  and  native  gobble-gheer,*  which 
recall  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande  and  Vivien.  What  did 
Merlin  say? — 

"  They  that  most  impute  a  crime 
Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves 
Wanting  the  mental  range,  or  low  desire 
Not  to  feel  lowest  makes  them  level  all. 

At  Eock  Cottage,  I  find  Jack  ready  to  start,  and  with  many  a& 
admonition  from  his  wife  not  to  be  too  late,  and  to  mind  and  bring 
back  some  fish,  we  canter  over  the  level  ground  under  a  cooltf 
atmosphere,  as  we  are  here  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  through  English-looking  lanes,  between 
high  banks,  and  hedges  of  blackberry-bushes — now  covered  with 
ripe  blackberries — and  furze,  inteimingled  with  budleia  and 
moon-plant,  past  the  wide-spreading  yew-trees  at  Oaklands,  the 
sloping  coffee  plantation  of  Terrace  Knowle,  under  the  avenne  of 
oak-trees,t  at  whose  feet  are  dumps  of  beautifol  blue  agapanfhnB, 
lillies  growing  in  luxuriant  profusion,  till  we  halt  under  a  fine 
columnar  trunk  of  a  fine  Juboea  palm-tree — ^the  only  one  of  the 
island — in  the  yard  of  Farm  Lodge,  where  we  find  our  yonngSBt 
sapper  awaiting  us.  Here,  too,  we  diacoyered  that  we  axe  aaij 
to  have  a  third  to  join  our  company,  as  the  previous  luyUfll 

*  Ptazdaa  sp^ 

t  To  ahow  tlM  use  to  which  oak-tawes  (EagUah  oak,  QiMraw)i.9niwj|l:ft[^ 
HdttDft,  Mr.  UoM  oaft  down,  time  yean  nnoe,  a  traa  wfaoM  tnMt-ief 
■ofllflientiy  laige  to  foim  ttM  tfeam-poet  of  a  good  liaed  barqiie.  *'[T 
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dissipation  has  upset  the  equanimity  of  aome  of  those  viho  should 
have  put  in  an  appeoi'ancc.  Iniprumg,  the  colonel  has  not  come 
to  tho  scratch,  but  the  last  comer  has  seen  him.  Itappearsthat 
in  spite  of  the  bright  moonlight,  after  leaving  tlie  mess  (he  said 
there  was  a  fog !}  he  missed  his  waj'  in  the  dark,  till  his  pony 
took  him,  of  its  own  accord,  to  the  door  of  Sydenham.  Here 
the  gallant  colonel,  having  taken  the  saddle  off  his  pony,  \reutto 
sleep  in  the  verandah,  nor  discovered  where  ho  was  till  broad 
daylight,  whilst  his  pony  betook  itself  home  without  him.  Farm 
Lodge  is  a  good  point  of  depai'ture  for  ^'isitors  to  Lemon  Yalley, 
AS  it  stands  on  the  head  of  a  ravine,  on  the  verge  of  the  wood- 
land and  mountain  vegetation.  Opposite  is  Mount  Etei'nity, 
under  the  scrubwood  of  which  ore  the  graves  of  former  colonists, 
l)at  how,  or  when  buried  here  in  unconsecrated  ground,  history 
leaves  no  record  that  I  am  aware  of. 

We  sent  our  ponies  home  as  the  road  ceases  at  Farm  Lodge, 
whence  only  a  narrow  track  leads  dowu  into  the  valley,  the 
most  dismal  and  desolate  of  nil  valleys.  On  its  eastward  side 
and  on  our  right  as  we  descend  there  is  a  precipitous  wall  of 
sharply  jagged  basalt  rock,  weather-worn  into  most  fantastic 
shapes,  amongst  which  the  most  prominent  is  a  columnar  pile  of 
booldera  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  a  human  figure  with  a 
cowl,  and  hence  it  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Friar,"  and  an  absurd 
modem  storj-has  been  invented  quite  lately,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  invest  this  natural  pillar  with  a  would-hc  legendary  tale 
of  romance.  Modei-n  invention  of  fictitious  folk-lore  is  always  to 
be  deprecated.  We  would  recommend  the  locality  however  to 
Father  Ignatios  Lyne,  should  he  ever  feel  inclined  to  turn 
hermit. 

On  the  left  and  in  the  centre  of  and  dividing  the  valley  which 
branches,  ia  a  ridge  terminating  in  a  stupendous  pinnacle  one 
thouBand  feet  high,  on  the  very  sommit  of  which  is  an  old  rusty 
piece  of  ordnance  yet  mounted  on  its  mouldering-carriage  and 
ruined  platform.  It  must  have  cost  the  artillerymen  some  care 
and  a  vast  amonnt  of  manual  labour  to  have  placed  it  in  such  a 
position. 

Ueandering  throngh  the  valley  ia  the  bed  of  a  stream,  bat  at 
this  time  of  year  (Febroary)  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  moistnre  obtainable.  The  stony  bare  sides  of  this 
deserted  vale  of  death  are  perfectly  bare  of  green  Tegetation. 
Withered  goordB  and  dried  leaves  of  Lagenaria,  with  borfit  np 
plants  of  wOd  tobaooo  remain  to  show  that  during  other  seasons 
the  rooky  sinphftheBtre  is  not  entire^ destitata  of  life;  and  if  ire 
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look  closer  under  the  crevicea  of  the  jagged  mosBes  of  lava,  yon 
can  detect  tufts  of  dried-up  fern,  of  species  now  undiscemable, 
vhicb  will  spring  up  again  in  July  after  their  summer  period  <rf 
rest  and  spread  their  fronds,  showing  them  to  he  a  most  lovely 
variety  of  cheilanthes.  There  is  no  sight  or  sound  of  animal  life 
OS  the  sun  blazes  down  reflected  like  an  oven  from  the  sheer  sides 
of  scarped  cliffs  above  and  from  the  crumbling  red  laterite 
beneath,  but  occasionally  a  wild  goat,  till  then  unperceived, 
disturbs  the  stilly  hot  serenity  of  the  silence  by  loosening  a  stone 
or  rock  which  falls  from  ledge  to  ledge  and  brings  a  lot  of  rabble 
in  its  track.  As  we  descend  the  valley  narrows,  and  its  sides 
become  even  more  threatening  and  precipitous,  and  more  care 
has  to  be  taken  as  we  pick  our  way  along  the  devious  goat-track, 
imtil  at  length  we  have  to  watch  each  footstep  where  the  track 
leads  round  some  projecting  spur,  overhanging  above  and  rotten 
and  slippery  beneath,  where  a  false  step  would  precipitate  the 
unwary  traveller  and  dash  his  bones  headlong  in  the  dried-op 
torrent  far  beneath.  At  last  we  scramble  down  to  this  axid 
boidder-strewn  channel  and  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
by  following  its  coui-se. 

We  ai-e  now  in  a  water-cut  gorge  or  ravine,  whose  section 
would  foi-m  a  V,  whose  sides  are  formed  of  layers  of  archaic 
lava,  like  gigantic  steps  of  different  thicknesses  and  colours, 
and  sepai'ated  by  beds  of  decomposed  laterite  and  agglomerate, 
which  here  and  there  are  at  their  natural  angle,  and  in  other 
pai-ts,  where  more  exposed  to  atmospheric  agency,  have  bees 
washed  away,  undermining  the  lava  strata  and  forming  deep 
rifts  and  cavci-nous  hollows,  and  we  suddenly  arrive  at  the  sea 
face  where  the  huge  cliffs  tower  sheer  fifteen  hundred  feet  abovs 
our  heads  and  frown  dun  and  dull  without  reflection  againri 
the  deep  turquoise  afternoon  sky,  and  before  us  stretches  a  vast 
expanse  of  bright  intense  aquamarine  deep  sea,  perfectly  still  aa 
a  lake,  and  reflecting  the  gloomy  tints  of  the  dark  shadom 
under  the  hollow  cliffs ;  all  was  silent,*  the  only  animatioD 
imparted  to  the  scene  is  that  caused  by  the  frequent  fli^it  ti 
the  kittiwakes,  white  aea-hirds,  and  noddy-terns.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  we  actoally  came  across  some  water  coUeeted 
in  pools  &om  the  drip  of  Qie  lower  strata,  whence  perenni^ 
spiingB  trickle,  and  there  are  some  shmbs,  an  almond-tree  or 
two,  and  actually  some  rosea,  and  the  nbiqaitoos  hibiscus.    We 

■  HABawaaNwtolhaBaBtldalhfttwaBaverliaatouoh'dBttMfon, 
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3  now  reached  the  station,  where  a  barra<5k,  protected  by  a 
ng  rampart  dating  from  the  days  of  the  old  East  India 

Jipany,  is  still  occupied  by  a  small  detachment  of  ganners ; 

lilst  on  a  projecting  rock  is  a  half-moon  battery  of  two  7-inch 
breechloading  guns,  situated  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  bombardier  in  charge  comes  out  to  meet 
us,  and  having  given  orders  to  have  the  Imicheon  prepared  in 
an  empty  ban-ack-room,  we  proceed  with  our  official  inspection 
of  stores,  &c. 

You  may  be  sure  that  opening  metal-lined  cases  and 
examining  cartridges,  in  a  powder  magazine  cut  out  of  the  rock 
on  the  face  of  a  cliif  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  morning 
sun  for  half  a  day,  is  dry  work  enough,  and  as  it  was  well  on  in 
the  afternoon  before  we  had  finished  we  were  only  too  glad  to 
refresh  om'selves,  and  after  tiffin  we  were  in  no  hmi'y  to  do 
anything  but  read  the  newly  arrived  papers  on  the  cool  beach 
imder  the  shade  of  the  western  cliffs,  for  it  was  no  good  com- 
mencing to  fish  till  later. 

I  suspect  we  all  snoozed,  more  or  less,  till  the  thoughtful 
bombardier  had  the  water  boiling  for  tea,  when  it  was  time  to 
prepare  the  fishmg  gear. 

The  gunners  had  already  collected  plenty  of  bait,  both  crabs 
and  cattle  fish,  and,  as  the  sun  got  lower,  we  made  our  way  out 
to  the  selected  station,  a  favourite  spot  on  a  ledge  of  black 
basalt  much  water-worn,  and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  gmllc 
at  the  immediate  foot  of  the  Cyclopean  walls,  with  which  nature 
has  impregnably  defended  this  ocean  fortress.  From  the 
promontory  on  which  we  now  stood,  we  could  survey  the  whole 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  islet  trending  past  the  valleys, 
whose  entrances  are  marked  by  small  nooks  and  rocky  bays, 
high  above  which  the  jagged  edges  of  the  lofty  plateaux 
between  them  cut  against  the  clear  atmosphere  in  peaks  and 
pinnacles,  with  stupendous  sides  here  and  there  jutting  out  into 
the  sea,  fheir  bases  hollowed  by  everlasting  regurgitation  of  this 
tidelesa*  ocean.  This  afternoon  even  this  ceaseless  movement 
cf  the  grpat  deep  seems  absent;  but  we  are  now  thoroughly 
imued  to  our  work  as  the  day  grows  cooler  and  the  shadows 
^eepea  in  the  purple  clefts. 

#  ThMi  kw  littla  differanoa  in  the  tides  at  St.  Helena  that  praotiisally  there 
liaaliaei  tfa*  hVieet  luring  tides  being  only  2ft.  10  in.,  and  the  neap  tide 
%ku   IThe  oonseqnenoe  ia  that  the  water  of   the   sea   is  continually 
fribg  lli.'atouive  poww  at  one  and  the  same  level,  and  has  therefore 
likillioMt^ftBkm^^  ona  narrow  line  of  the. rook  m  haid  aa 
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For  our  work  it  is  necessary  to  be  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  and  as  low  down  to  the  sea-level  as  possible,  and  also  as 
far  out  into  the  deeper  waters  as  we  can  get. 

Accordingly  we  climb  out  over  rocks,  the  sharp  and  round 
points  torn  and  abraded,  over  low  boulders  and  under  higher 
ones,  an  intricate  labyrinth  at  the  sea  verge,  as  far  as  we  can  out 
to  a  ledge  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  main  cliflFs,  where 
formerly  an  ancient  anchor  is  said  to  have  been  placed  as  a  hold- 
fast, hence  its  name  of  "  Anchor  Eock."  Legend  says  that  this 
anchor  was  washed  away  by  an  extraordinary  storm  in  1846 ; 
but  we  did  not  suffer  any  thoughts  of  the  anchor  to  discompose  our 
thoughts. 

We  were  intent  on  fishing,  and  even  before  simset  the  nearly 
full  moon  was  already  rising.  We  had  fishing  lines  and  rods 
enough  and  to  spare,  sometimes  usmg  the  rod  and  sparing  not 
the  line,  and  it  was  nearly  six  before  we  settled  to  steady  fishing 
in  the  deep  water,  which  is  almost  imfathomable  close  in  shore. 
At  first  oiu*  catch  was  very  varied,  comprising  the  soldier,  which 
is  capital  eating,  rock  gurnards,  and  old  wives  {Sargiis  Capemui)^ 
the  so-called  "  Jack  **  (a  nice  fish,  but  which  will  not  keep), 
and  even  a  few  of  the  delicate  small  "five-fingers,"  and,  of 
couise,  plenty  of  the  beautiful  but  useless  ''  parrot  *'  and 
"queen "  fish.  Later  on  we  got  "yellow-tails,"  congers  (horrid 
beasts!),  "muraenas,"  and  other  eels,  the  slippery  "lather- 
coat,"  like  soap  and  mullets ;  but  the  real  sport  for  which  we 
had  chosen  the  moonlight  fishing  began  in  earnest  about  9 
o'clock,  when  the  "  bull's-eyes,"  now  in  good  season,  began  to 
bite  in  earnest.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  fish  to  be  got  in  the 
St.  Helena  waters,  and  is  so  called  from  the  peculiar,  large, 
lustrous  eye,  which  has  the  appearance  of  the  lens  in  a  lantern 
We  managed  to  bag  some  two  dozen  of  these  fellows  besides  a 
"cavalley"  or  so,  and  soon  after  tea  we  found  we  had  had 
enough,  and  slackened  our  energies  a  bit. 

"Les  solitudes  d'eau  sont  lugabres,  c^est  le  iomulte  et  le 
silence,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  but  we  did  not  find  it  so.  Of  oonrBe 
during  all  ^is  time  endless  chafling  and  noisy  fim  was  going 
on,  until  we  were  tired  of  laughing,  and  so,  leaving  onr  gear 
on  the  rocks,  acyoomed  to  the  barrack-rooms  to  mpperi  and 
among  the  sabjects  of  conversation  you  may  be  sure  the  otenli 
of  the  previooB  evening  were  diflcoBsed  with  gosto.  Slipper 
ended,  we  determined  to  have  half  an  hoar*8  more  fiehuigi  ao 
aa  to  zetnni  up  the  yalley  whilst  the  moon  was  at  its  U^Np^ 

{To  U  conHmad.)  " 
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A  NAVAL  BALLAD. 
By  Philip  Haymus. 


The  treasure  ships  of  Spain 
Sailed  in  safety  o'er  the  main 

And  cast  anchor  in  old  Vigo's  landlocked  bay. 

And  the  Dons  made  merriment 
Unto  their  hearts'  content. 

And  each  swaggering  Spanish  sailor  had  his  say 

Of  how  he  'd  longed  to  meet, 
Ship  to  ship  and  fleet  to  fleet, 

The  English,  who  had  thrashed  them  oft  before. 

Nought  in  Vigo  was  too  good 
For  the  sailors'  drink  and  food 

Who  had  brought  such  store  of  silver  to  their  door, 

And  the  girls  of  Vigo  dressed 
Out  in  their  very  best 

To  captivate  the  crews  of  the  galleons,"*^ 

Who  made  up  for  time  lost 
On  ship-board  tempest  tost, 

And  for  their  sweethearts'  kisses  gave  doubloons. 

The  French  and  Spanish  lay 
At  anchor  in  the  bay, 

And  the  Frenchmen  knew  too  well  our  power  at  sea ; 

So — ^lest  the  English  come — 
They  built  a  massive  boom — 

Then  at  last  they  felt  secure  as  they  could  be. 

'Twas  rapturous  to  feel 
Bars  of  silver  bright  as  steel, 

EBbv  udded  with  the  blood  of  Lidian  slaves ; 

Who  toiled  beneath  the  rod 
Till  they  thought  the  Christian  God 

]BftBl  tta  aoMj-making  mutd'rooB  Spuish  knaves. 

When  Philip  heard  tiie  newB 
? .    ^^  n  \ ' '  01  the  anival  of  the  otbwb 
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With  tlieir  silver  from  the  New  World's  bowels  rang, 
He  weDt  in  pomp  aud  state 
To  church  and  beard  a  great 

Te  Dciim  aud  thanksgiving  service  sung— 

For,  in  spite  of  Spanish  boast, 
The  English  on  his  coast 

Had  often  swooped  like  eagles  on  their  prey, 
And  even  now  at  Cadiz 
An  English  fleet  delayed  his 

Ships  from  coming — going  on  their  way ; 
But  now  his  convoys  lay 
Safely  moored  in  Vigo  Bay, 

And  the  English  could  not  touch  them,  so  he  thought 
But  he  reckoned  without  Booke, 
Our  Admiral,  who  took 

Instant  counsel  how  to  seize  upon  the  port. 
All  cordially  agreed 
'Twould  bo  a  daring  deed 

To  seize  the  ships  and  silver  which  they  'd  brought; 
But  a  captured  fisherman 
Disclosed  the  Spaniard's  plan 

Of  defence  with  the  great  boom  stretched  right  across 
The  only  entrance  by 
Which  Rooke  could  liope  to  try 

To  get  at,  and  defeat  them  without  loss. 
"  I  know  not  what  to  do," 
Said  the  Admiral,  "  to  get  thro !  " 

"  If  I  only  could  get  thro'  that  cnraed  boom." 
Then  Hopson  had  his  say, 
Hopeon  of  the  Tavnt  Torhay, 

And  all  the  captains  readily  gave  room. 
"  I  think  it  is  most  meet 
"  That  the  faateai  in  the  fleet 

"  Should  spring  with  every  stitch  set  on  the  boom. 
"  The  swiftest  ship  is  mine 
"  Jf  I  win,  the  glory  thine ; 

"Ul  lose,  I  only  meet  a  sailor's  doom  I  " 

"  If  yon  win,  the  Queen  shall  kno' 
.  "  'Twaa  yon  irho  beat  tiie  foe 

"  If  yon  (tfok  the  QneensbHll  hew  how  brave  men 
"I  'U  tike  their  grand  g&lli 
**  I  "Uptake  flidr  d«auied.doabloons 
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"  Master,  shape  a  course  at  once  for  Vigo  Town. 

''By  Jove,  I'll  make  them  quake, 

**  Even  more  than  Francis  Drake, 
''  When  he  burned  their  town  and  singed  the  Spaniards*  beard. 

"  I  '11  win  immortal  fame, 

"  And  the  terror  of  my  name 
"  Shall  bo  known  to  generations  yet  unreared." 

Now  quaint  old  Vigo  town 

Was  turned  nigh  upside  do^n 
With  feasting  and  with  frolic  and  with  jest. 

Each  Hidalgo  and  each  Don 

Felt  that  he  was  called  upon 
To  entertain  the  sailors  with  his  best. 

But  soon  came  news  to  quiet 

This  Franco- Spanish  riot, 
For  a  signal  from  the  castle  on  the  hill 

Had  let  the  townsmen  know 

That  the  dreaded  English  foe 
Was  sighted,  and  the  sight  it  made  them  ill. 

The  sailors  rushed  on  board 

To  defend  their  wealthy  hoard, 
And  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  prepared  to  fight. 

The  guns  arc  cast  adrift, 

And  some  galleons  they  shift 
And  heave  the  silver  o'er  to  make  them  light. 

For  the  English  ships  came  on. 

And  the  smi  nc*cr  shone  upon 
So  imposing  and  so  grandly  grim  a  show. 

"  They  can  never  break  the  boom, 

"  They  are  rushing  on  their  doom,'* 
Was  at  first  the  exclamation  of  the  foe. 

**  Ah !  now  they  turn  to  flee ; 

"  Ah !  now  they  head  to  sea." 
Each  ship  had  nailed  maintopsail  to  the  mast. 

One  only  kept  her  way. 

That  one  was  the  Torba^ — 
Gallant  Hopson's  chance  had  come  to  him  at  last. 

Like  a  greyhound  from  the  slips. 

She  paraed  the  standing  ships, 
EoK  noWPl  in  the  service  was  so  fast. 

Three  ringing  English  cheers 

The  listening  Spaniard  hears. 
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As  she  bears  fair  and  straight  upon  the  boom ; 

Then  a  crush  of  thunder  came, 
Each  ship's  broadside  belched  flame. 

And  the  day  was  clouded  o'er  with  sulph'rous  gloom ; 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
There  was  the  Taunt  Torbay, 

The  shattered  wrecked  Torhay  inside  the  boom. 

"  Now  swing  your  mainyards  round  ! 
"  I  '11  lay  a  thousand  pound," 

Quoth  Eooke,  "  to  follow  Hopson  tliere  is  room." 

But  as  fast  as  they  are  able 
The  Dons  are  cutting  cable 

And  running  their  galleons  upon  the  shore. 

Some  the  beach  in  safety  make. 
Some  the  Dutch  and  English  take. 

But  most  of  them  the  Spaniards  sunk  before. 

The  Torhay' 8  decks  are  strewed. 
As  with  autimin  leaves  a  wood. 

With  the  woimded  and  the  dying  of  her  crew. 

But  the  wounded  laughed  aloud 
To  see  the  Spaniards  crowd 

All  sail  and  flee — the  many  from  the  few. 

And  as  amidst  the  throng 
Of  ships  he  passed  along 

In  his  sole  remaining  boat  the  chief  to  greet, 

The  crews  the  rigging  manned. 
And  he,  by  Booke's  command. 

Was  cheered  by  every  soul  aboard  the  fleet* 
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By  J.  H.  SiDDONs. 


It  is  a  ti*ue  observation,  that  cousolidation  is  more  difficult  than 
conquest.  In  the  history  of  the  nations  which  have,  at  some 
time  or  other,  been  successful  in  achieving  victories  and  annex- 
ing territories  which  were  the  property  of  their  opponents,  we 
find  that  the  sword  which  conquered  was  not  a  safe  instnmient 
for  the  retention  of  the  acquired  lands,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  sovereignty  over  the  vanquished  inhabitants.  A  temporary 
dominion  may  have  been  obtained  through  the  agency  of  fear, 
but  the  affection  of  the  subdued  races  has  not  been  secured. 
France  and  Spain,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  are  notable 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  England,  after  three 
hostile  attempts,  has  failed  to  acquire  a  foothold  in  Afghanistan. 
Portugal,  once  a  power  in  India,  only  retains  a  few  square  miles 
on  the  western  coast  per  favour  of  Great  Britain.  The  Danes 
have  lost  their  settlements  on  the  continent  of  India,  and  the 
Dutch  are  no  longer  a  force  in  South  Africa.  Russia  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  other  nations  in  her  policy  of  consolidation, 
for  Nature  has  assisted  in  the  consummation  of  her  projects. 
As  the  rough  soldiers  of  the  North  advanced  among  a  hand- 
some race  of  people  in  the  states  south  and  east  of  the  Caspian, 
they  established  personal  relations  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  by 
means  of  the  amalgamation  acquired  a  footing  in  Georgia, 
Circassia,  and  Armenia,  which  will  probably  never  be  disturbed. 
But  miscongenation  has  not  always  been  facile  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  antagonism  of  races  defeated  the  object  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  his  attempt  to  convert  conquered  territories 
into  Greek  colonies,and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  could  not  persuade  his 
groguruU  to  intermaiTy  with  the  negresses  of  the  West  Indies,  or 
the  Coptic  women  of  Egypt.  The  English  have  done  well  in 
India,  but  instead  of  encouraging  the  alliances  of  their  officers 
with  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  females,  they  have  confined 
their  experiments  in  consolidation  to  the  introduction  of  just 
laws  and  the  spread  of  education.  And,  excepting  where 
relii^oiiB  bigotry  and  ibe  pretences  of  caste  "hwe  ^\ttcA  m  H5si% 
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way  of  the  acceptance  of  their  well-meant  zeal  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people,  loyalty  has  been  secured.  "  Opinion  "  has 
accomplished  what  the  sword  alone  could  never  have  achieved. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  partial  or  complete  success  of 
certain  other  nations,  in  identifying  the  conquered  with  the 
conquerers,  has  been  the  utter  failure  of  the  Americans — or, 
perhaps  we  should  write,  the  white  men — in  the  United  States, 
to  reconcile  the  red  men  to  the  blessings  of  civilisation.  It  is 
absurd  to  use  the  term  "  Indian  "  in  reference  to  the  latter,  for 
neither  on  geographical  nor  ethnological  grounds  does  it  convey 
any  true  idea  of  the  race.  It  is  conjectm-ed  that  Columbus,  who 
first  used  the  appellation,  supposed  the  outlying  islands  of  the 
New  World  to  be  portions  of  Asia,  and  therefore  Western  Indies. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  red  man,  red-skin,  or  Indian,  the  aborigines 
of  America  have  proved,  from  fii-st  to  last,  to  be  stubborn 
opponents  of  friendly  association  with  the  daring  people  from  tlic 
Eastern  hemisi)here.  They  have  decided  to  be  driven  from  the 
vast  territories  which  once  formed  their  hunting-grounds,  and 
the  localities  of  then*  groups  of  wigwams,  rather  than  accept  the 
usages,  the  laws,  or  the  religion  of  their  visitors.  It  is  surely 
worth  while  to  inquire  who  were  the  earliest  aggressors  in  the 
manifold  contests  which  took  place  between  the  red  man  and 
the  first  Em'opeans.  There  was  probably  something  to  bo  eaid 
on  both  sides.  But  flights  of  arrows  were  not  very  striking  marks 
of  hospitality  to  begin  with,  and  the  pitiless  massacres  of 
defenceless  settlers  and  their  families,  originating  in  unprovoked 
treacheiy,  did  not  serve  to  impress  the  new  comers  with  favour- 
able opinions  of  the  occupants  of  the  country,  who,  at  the 
beginning,  may  have  received  them  with  amicable  professions. 
Let  it  sufBce  that,  for  the  last  800  years — that  is  from  the  time 
of  Grenville's  arrival  in  1585,  to  the  present  hour — ^the  whole 
history  of  the  relations  of  the  white  man  to  the  Bed  Indian  has 
been  marked  by  continual  warfare,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  latter,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  survivors  to  the  remote  west  of  America.  All  attempts  to 
amalgamate  the  races  have  been  failures.  There  is  no  doubt  thst 
among  the  earliest  settlers,  both  in  the  New  England  States  and 
Virginia,  there  may  have  been  relations  of  a  tender  natme 
between  the  lusty  European  and  the  squaw,  for  the  features  nl 
a  great  many  Amerloans,  even  now,  have  decided  znaiios  eC  at 
semi-Indian  origixi  at  Bozne  remote  poriod.  The  retreatiBg  fiM^f 
head,  the  high  eheek-bone,  the  aquiline  nose,  the  dark  ^jf^  fii^ 
ihft  romgh  qnaliiy  el  the  hmr,  are  snificient  proof  of. 
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A  NAVAL  BALLAD. 
By  Philip  Haybcus. 


The  treasure  ships  of  Spain 
Sailed  in  safety  o'er  the  main 

And  cast  anchor  in  old  Vigo's  landlocked  bay. 

And  the  Dons  made  merriment 
Unto  their  hearts'  content. 

And  each  swaggering  Spanish  sailor  had  his  say 

Of  how  he  'd  longed  to  meet. 
Ship  to  ship  and  fleet  to  fleet, 

The  English,  who  had  thrashed  them  oft  before. 

Nought  in  Vigo  was  too  good 
For  the  sailors'  drink  and  food 

VTho  had  brought  such  store  of  silver  to  their  door, 

And  the  girls  of  Vigo  dressed 
Out  in  their  very  best 

To  captivate  the  crews  of  the  galleons,^ 

V^Tho  made  up  for  time  lost 
On  ship-board  tempest  tost. 

And  for  their  sweethearts'  kisses  gave  doubloons. 

The  French  and  Spanish  lay 
At  anchor  in  the  bay. 

And  the  Frenchmen  knew  too  well  our  power  at  sea ; 

So— lest  the  English  come — 
They  built  a  massive  boom — 

Then  at  last  they  felt  secure  as  they  could  be. 

'Twas  rapturous  to  feel 
Bars  of  silver  bright  as  steel. 

Silver  welded  with  the  blood  of  Lidian  slaves ; 

Who  toiled  beneath  the  rod 
Till  they  thought  the  Christian  God 
the  money-making  murd'rous  Spanish  knaves. 
When  Philip  heard  the  news 
Of  the  arrival  of  the  crews 

'  "Gtdkon  "  is  pronounoed  **  pXiacta:' 
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are  indebted  to  Captain  Charles  King  of  tbat  (liBtinguished 
corps.  It  is  very  rarely  tLat  we  meet  witli  men  wlio  can  handle 
a  pen  as  deftly  as  they  can  wield  o  sabre,  but  whou  wo  do  fall 
iu  vitb  sucb  writers  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  tbat  tbey  are 
unapproachable  in  the  vividness  of  their  sketches  and  the  frank- 
ness with  wbicb  tboy  detail  their  own  share  and  tbat  of  tbeir 
comra<les  in  "  all  the  cuiTents  of  a  heady  fight."  Tbey  eecni  to 
combine  the  dash  and  gi-apbic  ijoi-traiture  of  the  author  of  Charlfs 
O'Mnllvii  with  the  steady  and  picturesque  style  of  William  Napier. 
Captam  Charles  King  is  one  of  these  exceptional  writers,  as  the 
reader  would  soon  discover  if  he  bad  the  chance  of  roadiug 
t'ampahihiff  uith  Crouk,  for  tbat  is  the  title  of  a  brochui-e  of  150 
pages,  which  could  not  have  been  cxpaudetl  into  a  big  voluiue 
without  destroying  the  opigi'ammatic  chai'act^r  of  the  nairative. 
How  would  one  of  Macaulay's  brilliant  passages  i-ead  if  metn- 
morphosed  into  a  cumbrous  pai*agraph  of  Samuel  Johnson's  ? 

The  5th  Cavalry  were,  in  June  187G,  scattered  over  the  bound- 
less prairies  of  Kansas.  The  head-quarters  and  foui'  companies 
were  at  I;'ort  Hays,  wheu  an  oi'der  atTivcd  for  tbeir  departure 
for  Cheyenne,  to  encounter  large  bodies  of  hostilo  Indians. 
Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  arrival  of  the  order  at  the  fort : — 

"  The  Sim  was  setting  in  a  cloudless  sky  as  I  i-eined  in  my 
horse  in  front  of  General  Carr's  quai-ters  and  dismouuteil,  to 
make  my  report  of  a  three  days'  hunt  along  the  valley  of  the 
Saline  for  stampeded  horses.  The  band,  in  their  neat  summer 
dress,  were  grouped  around  the  HEigstaff,  while  the  strains  of 
*  Soldaten  Lieder '  thrilled  through  the  Eoft  evening  air,  and, 
fairly  carried  away  by  the  cadence  of  the  sweet  music,  a  party 
of  young  ladies  and  officers  had  dropped  their  croquet  moUett 
and  were  waltzing  upon  the  green  carpet  of  the  parade.  Seated 
upon  the  verandahs  other  ladies  and  older  officers  were  smilingly 
watching  the  pretty  scene,  and  on  the  western  side  of  ttw 
quadrangle  the  men  in  their  white  stable  frocks  wen  jut 
breaking  ranks  after  marching  up  from  the  never  negleoted 
care  of  their  horses. 

"  Half  a  dozen  laughing  children  were  chasing  one  anothor  W 
noisy  glee,  their  bright  Bashes  and  dainty  dresses  gleuning  j 
the  last  rays  of  the  great  golden  orb.    The  General  himadf  H 
gaijng  thoughtfully  ai  the  distant  line  of  willows  that  t ' 
ihe  1>uikB  <tf  tiie  stream,  and  holding  an  opea  newspaper  iu  his  | 
band,  as  I  entered  and  nude  my  report. 

"*  Have  yon  heard  the  nevi?'  he  asked  me.     'Schoylerb 
gone  fo  jioia  -Ooianl  Oroofc  m  aid»4e-«KEnp.    Got  a  ' 
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A  NAVAL  BALLAD. 
By  Philip  Haybcus. 


The  treasTire  ships  of  Spain 
Sailed  in  safety  o'er  the  main 

And  cast  anchor  in  old  Vigo's  landlocked  bay. 

And  the  Dons  made  merriment 
Unto  their  hearts'  content. 

And  each  swaggering  Spanish  sailor  had  his  say 

Of  how  he  'd  longed  to  meet. 
Ship  to  ship  and  fleet  to  fleet, 

The  English,  who  had  thrashed  them  oft  before. 

Nought  in  Vigo  was  too  good 
For  the  sailors'  drink  and  food 

Who  had  brought  such  store  of  silver  to  their  door, 

And  the  girls  of  Vigo  dressed 
Ont  in  their  very  best 

To  captivate  the  crews  of  the  galleons,^ 

Who  made  up  for  time  lost 
On  ship-board  tempest  tost, 

And  for  their  sweethearts'  kisses  gave  doubloons. 

The  French  and  Spanish  lay 
At  anchor  in  the  bay. 

And  the  Frenchmen  knew  too  well  our  power  at  sea ; 

So— lest  the  English  come — 
They  built  a  massive  boom — 

Then  at  last  they  felt  secure  as  they  could  be. 

'Twas  rapturous  to  feel 
Bars  of  silver  bright  as  steel, 

Silver  welded  with  the  blood  of  Indian  slaves ; 

Who  toiled  beneath  the  rod 
Till  they  thought  the  Christian  Grod 

Like  the  money-making  murd'rous  Spanish  knaves. 

When  Philip  heard  the  news 
Of  the  arrival  of  the  crews 

'  "Gtdkon  "  is  pronounood  **  pXiacta:' 
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sought  their  respective  homes,  but  the  bowed  heads  and  hidden 
faces  of  many  betrayed  the  force  of  the  blow. 

"  The  officers  remained  with  General  Carr  to  receive  liis 
instructions.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  the  note  of  pre- 
paration sounded  on  the  spot.  General  Sheridon's  orders  directed 
four  companies  from  Fort  Hays  to  proceed  at  once  to  Cheyenne 
by  rail,  and  there  await  the  coming  of  the  more  distant  com- 
panies, eight  in  all,  to  go  on  this  the  first  alarm. 

"  '  A,'  *  B,'  *  D,'  and  *  K,'  were  designated  to  go  ;  '  E  '  to  stay 
and  take  care  of  the  shop.'  Those  to  go  were  commanded  by 
married  officers,  each  of  whom  had  to  leave  wife  and  family  in 
garrison.  '  E  '  had  a  bachelor  captain,  and  a  lieutenant  whose 
better  half  was  away  in  the  East,  so  the  ladies  of  the  regiment 
were  ready  to  mob  the  General  for  his  selection ;  but  there  was 
wisdom  in  it.  In  ten  minutes  the  news  was  all  over  the  post. 
A  wild  Celtic  '  Hurray,  fellows  !  we  'ro  going  for  to  join  Crook,' 
was  heard  in  the  barracks,  answered  by  shouts  of  approval  and 
delight  from  every  Faddy  in  the  command.  Ours  is  a  mixed 
array  of  nationalities — Mulligan  and  Meiswinkel,  Crepaud  and 
John  Bull,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Yanks  from  every 
portion  of  the  comitry.  In  fom*  regiments  only  is  exclusiveness 
as  to  race  permitted  by  law.  Only  dai-kies  can  join  their  ranks. 
Otherwise,  there  is  a  promiscuous  arrangement  which,  oddly 
enough,  has  many  a  recommendation.  They  balance  one 
another  as  it  were — ^the  phlegmatic  Teuton  and  the  fiery  Celt,  mer- 
cm-ial  Gaul  and  stolid  Anglo-  Saxon.  Dashed  and  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  clear-headed  individuality  of  the  American,  they  make 
up  a  company  which,  for  j)ersonnelj  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  our  democratic  service.  The  company  of  the  6th 
Cavalry  most  strongly  flavoured  with  Irish  element  in  the 
ranks,  was  conmianded  by  Captain  Emil  Adam  an  old  Germaa 
soldier,  whose  broken  English  on  drill  was  the  delight  of  the 
men.  '  The  representative  Faddy,'  as  he  calls  himself,  Gaptaia 
Nick  Nolan,  of  the  10th  Cavalry,  has  an  Ethiopian  lieaienant 
(a  West  Fointer),  and  sixty  of  the  very  best  darkies  that  ever 
stole  chickens.  But  wherever  you  meet  them,  the  fizst  to. 
'  hurray'  at  the  chance  of  a  fight  is  the  Fat,  and  no  mattctr  how 
gloomy  or  dismal  the  campaign,  if  there  be  any  fun  to  lnnk 
extracted  from  its  incidents,  he  is  the  man  to  find  it." 

That  was  the  scene  at  sunset.    A  few  pages  further  oit  SW 
come  npon  a  kindred  picture  of  a  scene  at  sunrise : — 

"  The  son  is  jost  rising  on  the  morning  of  the  8rd  el-4)W^ 
when,  my  Captain,  Ifason^  and  I  xoll  oat  of  our  blanks^ 
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set  about  the  very  simple  operations  of  a  soldier's  campaign 
toilet. 

"  The  men  are  grooming  their  horses,  the  tap  of  the  cmry-comb 
and  the  impatient  pawing  of  hoofs  is  music  in  the  clear,  crisp, 
bracing  air. 

''  Our  cook  is  just  announcing  breakfast,  and  I  am  eagerly 
sniffing  the  aroma  of  cofifce,  when  General  Merritt's  orderly 
comes  running  through  the  trees. 

"  '  Colonel  Mason,  the  General  directs  *  K '  company  to  get  out 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  Indians  coming  up  the  valley  ! ' 

"  '  Saddle  up,  men,  lively  now,'  is  the  order.  We  jump  into 
boots  and  spurs,  whip  the  saddles  from  saplings  and  stumps, 
rattle  the  bits  between  the  teeth  of  our  excited  horses,  sling 
carbines  over  shoulder,  poke  fresh  cartridges  into  revolver-cham- 
bers, look  well  to  the  broad  horsehair '  cinches '  or  girths.  The  men 
lead  into  line,  count  fours,  mount,  and  then,  without  a  moment's 
pause  *  Fours  right,  trot ! '  is  the  order,  and  Mason  and  I  lead 
off  at  a  spanking  gait,  winding  through  the  timber,  and  suddenly 
shooting  out  upon  the  broad  sandy  surface  of  the  dry  stream  becl. 
There  the  first  man  we  see  is  Buffalo  Bill,  who  swings  his  hat. 

"  *  This  way.  Colonel,  this  way,'  and  away  we  go  on  his  tracks. 

" '  K '  is  a  veteran  company.  Its  soldiers  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, on  their  second  and  third  enlistment.  Its  Captain  ranks 
all  the  line  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  admirably  commanded 
it  during  the  war  while  the  field  officers  were  doing  duty  as 
generals  of  volunteers.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  nervousness 
even  among  the  newest  comers ;  but  this  is  the  first  chase  of 
the  campaign  for  us,  and  all  are  eager  and  excited. 

''  Horses  in  rear  struggle  to  rush  to  the  front,  and  as  we  sputter 
out  of  the  sand  and  strike  the  grassy  slopes  beyond  the  timber 
belt  all  break  into  a  lope.  Two  or  tiiree  scouts  on  a  ridge  five 
hundred  yards  ahead  are  frantically  signalling  to  us,  and  bending 
to  the  left  again  we  sweep  around  towards  them,  now  at  a  gallop. 
Mason  sternly  cautions  some  of  the  eager  men  who  are  pressing 
.eloB8  behind  ns,  and  looking  back  I  see  Sergeant  Stanffer's 
tamzed  face  lighted  up  with  a  grin  I  used  to  mark  in  the  old 
•  Apaidie  campaign  in  Arizona,  and  the  veteran  '  Kelly '  riding  as 
umial  all  cyrer  his  horBe,  but  desperately  bent  on  being  ahead 
^en  ^re  reach  the  scene.  Left  hands  firmly  grasp  the  ab^ady 
Jfffwiif^  i^jitiOj  while  {hronghoot  the  colnmns  carbines  are 
'idrnmcl' in  the  other." 

JUter  MPmt  deal  of  marching,  covering  hmidreds  of  miles  of 
MilmMi^KSkn^^  coonfay,  the  oaTaJxy  eomp^mes  ('<  troops"  aa  we 
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shoald  call  them  in  the  British  army)  came  up  ^th  the  Indiana, 
and  in  the  Campaign  with  Crook  there  is  a  very  animated 
description  of  the  operation  which  ensues.  Fennimore  Cooper 
could  not  match  the  graphic  power  of  Captain  King  in  that 
bright  sketch  of  a  most  exciting  incident. 

It  is  a  monstrous  pity  that  a  mistaken  hamanitarianism  leads 
the  several  governments  of  the  United  States  to  tolerate  the 
existence  of  such  masses  of  ruffians,  upon  whom  nothing  less 
than  a  war  <)  oiitraticc  should  he  prosecuted.  Yielding  to  the 
flattery  and  assumed  humility  of  tho  scoundrels,  successive 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  lavish  the  public  money  upon  the 
hypocrites,  in  culpable  indifference  to  the  verified  reports  of  the 
robberies,  massacres,  and  burnings  perpeti'ated  by  tbem  in 
different  western  states  upon  peaceful  inhabitants,  emigrants, 
and  travellers.  It  would  almost  appear  from  this  fatuous  form  of 
treatment,  combined  with  the  incompetency  of  the  small  military 
detachments  sent  out  agaiust  the  warrior  tribes  to  gain  any  noted 
advantage  over  them,  that  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  such  enemies  to  peace.  The  redskin  is  no  con- 
temptible warrior.  His  tactics  arc  admirable,  and  now  that  he  con 
procure  and  use  the  breechloader  ho  is  able  to  compete  with  the 
troops  on  equal  terms,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  snperiori^ 
of  numbers  and  tho  chance  of  selecting  his  field  of  battle. 

The  competent  writer  from  whom  wo  have  quoted  above, 
has  treated  the  subject  of  Indian  tactics  in  the  United 
Serrice  Magazine  of  the  United  States  (a  periodical  to 
which  favourable  allusion  was  lately  made  in  these  pa^s)  with 
a  degree  of  candom-  and  courage  that  ought  to  carry  great 
weight  with  it,  if  the  civil  authorities  were  not  wedded  to  thdr 
insane  theories  of  conciliation  and  protection.  We  have  no  few 
of  wearying  the  reader  by  copious  extracts  from  Captain  Kin^i 
comprehensive  paper,  for  the  subject  cornea  before  IMtull 
of&cers  as  strongly  recommended  by  its  novelty  as  by  iti 
intrinsic  interest.  Perhaps  some  of  our  e^qterieoced  aoldian 
may  be  able  to  offer,  as  the  result  of  their  own  service  in  JhHm, 
Affghaniatan,  and  A&ica,  a  few  hints  in  respect  to  izregnlv 
cavalry  iaotica  thai  might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  tha 
enooonten  of  onr  American  brethren  with  their  reBfUn  Hid 
Bkilfnl  antagonists.    Captain  King  writes : — 

"  When  it  comes  to-fighting  thon^  irith  the  very  beat  iaili> ' 
tions  in  the  vorld,  we  are  rather  more  than  half  iitftriar4l  ittli^ 
Lodikn  of  to^y,  and  for  the  loUoiring  caoses,  Tii. : — 

"  Slut  ha  fi^iis  on  tfaa  otEsnuTB  only  vhen  bia  i 
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superiority  is  great  and  assured  is  well  known ;  that  he  is  a  far 
better  horseman  than  our  trooper  is  an  established  fact ;  that  in 
endurance,  training,  and  numbers  his  '  mount '  is  vastly  better 
than  ours  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  compared  the  two.  These 
three  reasons  are  great  in  themselves,  outside  of  his  complete 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  defensive  features.  While  we 
never  hope  to  rival  him  in  horsemanship  mitil  we  equal  him  in 
X)ractice,  his  school  of  the  trooper  commencing  when  he  is 
weaned  and  ours  when  fatigue  duty  is  over,  which  is  practically 
never ;  and  while  wo  cannot  compare  our  cavalry  horses  to  his 
in  point  of  efficiency,  there  are  two  points  wherein  the 
experiences  of  the  past  ought  to  profit  us — arms  and  tactics. 
The  oft  repeated  allegation,  particularly  of  non-professional  cor- 
respondents, has  been  that  the  Indian's  arms  were  better  than 
our  Springfield,  but  the  press  of  the  nation  has  thus  far  given 
no  prominence  to  a  point  that  is  of  vital  importance — his  tactics 
arc  far  superior  to  ours.  .  .  . 

"  Rare  indeed  are  the  fights  in  which  for  more  than  a  moment 
or  two  we  are  at  close  quarters.  He  either  keeps  so  far  away 
that  the  best  marksman  is  not  sure  to  hit  him,  or  we  are  so  very 
close  that  he  who  can  fire  the  greatest  number  of  shots  in  a 
given  time  is  most  sure  of  success.  .  .  . 

"  So  far  as  arms  ai*e  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  while  we 
may  never  be  allowed  to  keep  a  better,  we  certainly  have  no 
worse  than  the  Indian,  and  the  question  becomes  not  so  much 
the  moke  of  the  gun  as  the  manner  of  using  it.  •  .  . 

"  It  is  impossible  to  fancy  a  system  of  tactics  more  baffling 
than  that  on  which  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  have  been  fighting 
for  the  past  fourteen  years,  striking  with  the  force  of  a  tornado, 
yet  vanishing  into  thin  air  before  a  counter  hit.  Setting  aside 
all  question  of  the  defensive  position  he  utilises  when  he  can, 
taking  him  square  out  upon  the  open  prairie,  his  science  never 
deserts  him.  Suppose  a  battalion  of  our  best  cavalry  attacking 
an  equal  force  of  red-skins,  covering,  we  will  say,  the  retreat  of 
their  women,  children,  and  village,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
impede  onr  march  by  show  of  fight.  We  either  have  or  have 
not  a  pack  train  to  be  protected,  but  we  speedily  shall  have 
Hounded  men  to  whom  it  will  be  death  if  left  unguarded.  We  can 
flMMT  be  utterly  nntrammelled ;  but '  Charge  I '  is  the  order,  and 
onr  long  line  sweeps  at  them  over  the  rolling  prairie,  receiving 
fhoir  tm  but  nnilble  to  reply.  They  break  away  before  our 
front  like  snttimn  leaves  before  the  gale,  opening  out  right  and 
Uil^^fXm(jr,wmi  lor  bimoelf.    We  dash  through  what  was  their 
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line,  only  to  see  a  dozen  or  so  scurrying  over  the  ridge  in  our 
front,  while  from  flank  and  rear  a  hundred  and  more  are  pouring 
in  a  rapid  telling  fire.  "Wlieel  ahout  and  charge  again,  and  the 
same  thing  happens ;  charge  right  and  left,  and  siure  as  shooting, 
one  of  your  commands  will  he  sun'ounded  by  a  greater  force, 
and  by  a  fire  it  cannot  begin  to  answer.  Yom-  men  are  dropping 
from  their  saddles,  you  cannot  reach  the  Indians,  yet  they  hang 
about  yoiu"  flanks  like  myriads  of  coi/otes  upon  a  wounded  buffalo 
bull ;  they  can  scatter  over  the  prairie  in  knots  of  two  and  three 
and  reassemble  anywhere.  You  cannot  disperse  in  pursuit 
without  inevitable  disaster.  Dismount  to  fight  on  foot,  and  in  a 
moment  you  are  the  centre  of  a  circumference  of  whooping 
Indians.  They  dash  about  at  speed  six  hundred  yards  away,  or 
flat  upon  their  faces  along  the  nearest  ridge,  and  keep  up  their 
rapid  fire.  You  can  stand  him  off  indefinitely,  but  his  shots, 
converging  on  your  centre,  must  hit  something;  yours,  radiating 
to  his  wide  cu'cumference,  are  as  sure  to  miss. 

"  Man  to  man,  steel  to  steel,  he  will  not  meet  you.  He  knows 
just  how  to  handle  you,  and  holds  to  it ;  he  *  plays  you '  as  a 
dexterous  angler  plays  his  game  fish,  gradually  wearing 
him  out. 

"  We  never  get  a  thorough  advantage  over  the  Indian  except 
under  the  cover  of  surprise,  and  then  it  is  slight  enough,  nnless 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  surround  him,  and  even  then  he 
fights  with  the  desperation  of  death  if  he  conclude  to  fight 
at  all.  ..." 

The  effect  of  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  is  illustrated  in  the 
enumeration  of  a  dozen  fights  with  fatal  results  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States.  Tersely  Captain  King  discloses  the  character 
of  the  engagements,  and  with  one  passage  from  his  loxninonfl 
page  we  leave  the  painful  subject. 

"In  every  instance  his  science  has  saved  the  Indian;  he 
opens,  lets  us  in,  then  pours  from  surrounding  heights  or  ridges 
a  concentrating  fire ;  he  hits, — ^we  radiate  and  miss  1 " 
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Skobtltf  8  Campaign  against  %  %t^k  t^nrlimnans. 

Tbanslated  fbom  the  German  by  Captain  E.  Gunteb, 

59th  Regiment. 


Detailed  accounts  of  the  successful  General  SkobelefiTs  late 
campaign  are  only  now  coining  to  band. 

The  principal  events,  the  framework  of  the  story  of  the 
e]q>edition  and  its  success,  are  kno^vn  to  those  interested  in  it, 
by  the  telegrams  in  the  home  papers,  and  by  a  few  hastily 
collected  accounts  in  the  military  journals. 

A  more  detailed  narrative  is,  however,  required  to  give  life 
and  colour  to  the  whole.  This  we  will  endeavour  to  supply  from 
information  hitherto  unattainable. 

One  feature  stands  prominently  forward,  viz.  the  fact  that 
General  Skobeleff,  who  in  the  late  Busso-Turkish  war  had 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  dashing  forward  leader,  not  always 
prone  to  weigh  and  consider,  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  entrusted  to  his  leadership  great  circumspection  and 
foreeight,  leaving  no  factor  out  of  consideration  which  could  in 
any  iray  affect  ^e  Buccess  of  the  undertaking.  He  has,  more* 
over,  diown  great  knowledge  of  the  art  of  handling  troops.  We 
oamiot  withhold  oar  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  qualities  he 
lias  fhoa  displayed,  which  lead  us  to  expect  great  things  from 
file  flartlier  devdopment  of  his  military  talent. 

Oartainly  it  was  of  advantage  to  him  that  he  had  already 
lb«q^  in  Gentral  Asia.  During  the  conquest  of  the  Ferghana 
jHMrielrin  TOiJAirM^  he  had  learnt  something  of  the  nature  of 
%»vftefla%  not  materially  altered  in  those  remote^v^giinui  by 
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the  progress  of  time.  He  had  learnt  something  of  his  enemj^B 
method  of  fighting,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  a  country  more 
impracticable  even  than  the  Turkomans  themselves. 

Besides  this,  he  had  with  him  excellent  material  in  the  troops 
of  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  chosen  for  the  expedition,  as 
well  as  in  the  specially  selected  officers.  Mindful,  moreover,  of 
the  sad  experiences  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  in  1879,  ample 
funds  were  forthcoming  in  Bussia,  furnished  in  part  by  tiie 
Treasury  and  partly  collected  from  private  sources,  so  that  the 
present  expedition  might  be  furnished  with  everything  needful  to 
ensure  its  success.  Still  much  scope  was  left  for  the  display  of 
a  talent  for  organisation  by  the  leader. 

The  organisation  of  the  base  and  line  of  communications  was 
a  matter  of  especial  difficulty, 

It  is  known  that  the  starting  points  of  the  expedition  were  the 
harbours  and  military  stations  Erasnovodsk,  Michaelowsk,  and 
Tschikischlar,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
long  since  included  in  Bussian  territory.  Thither  the  requisite 
supplies  of  provisions  and  war  material,  as  well  as  of  troops, 
had  to  be  brought  by  sea  from  the  Caucasus. 

In  order  to  organise  the  arrangements  for  their  transport  and 
the  prepai'ations  for  the  expedition.  General  Skobeleff  had  been 
appointed  as  early  as  March  to  the  command.  In  May  he 
arrived  in  Transcaspian  territory. 

Two  main  routes  could  be  used  as  lines  of  operation  against 
the  Tekke  oasis. 

One  about  235  miles  long,  leading  from  Erasnovodsk  and 
Michaelowsk  in  an  easterly  direction  by  Eizil  Arvat,  along  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Eijuren  Dagh  mountain  to  Bami  and 
Geok  Tepe;  the  other  from  Tschikischlar,  leading  upwaids 
from  the  valley  of  the  Attrek  and  its  affluent  the  Tschmnbar, 
thence  over  the  Eijuren  Dagh  mountain  ,from  its  southern 
slopes,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  fruitful  strip  of  the  Tekke 
district  which  runs  along  its  northern  edge. 

The  latter  route,  though  much  longer,  had  this  advantage! 
that  it  lay  through  a  more  favourable  district  for  the  mareh. 
Moreover,  it  was  one  of  which  the  Bussians  had  retained  posses- 
sion since  1879. 

The  first-named  and  shorter  route,  however,  which,  at  the 
outset,  led  through  a  desert  waterless  tract  of  country,  had  been 
also,  as  far  at  least  as  Bami,  in  Bussian  possession  since  the 
10th  July  1879.  Besides  being  shorter  it  offered  the  ad^wiiage 
of  having  for  its  port  Michaelowsk,  where,  owing  to  its  sheltered 
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situation,  the  troops  could  disembark  at  all  seasons,  whereas  at 
Tschikishlar  constant  storms  prevail. 

General  Skobeleff  dctcnnined  therefore  to  advance  simul- 
taneously by  both  routes,  and  was  able  to  approach  the  "  objec- 
tive'* of  the  expedition,  Geok  Tepe,  step  by  step,  even  before  the 
main  body  of  the  army  arrived  at  Tschikischlar  and 
Michaelowsk,  by  means  of  a  series  of  reconnaisances  in  force, 
which  took  possession  without  much  difficulty  of  successive 
posts  along  the  line  of  commimications ;  these  were  immediately 
fortified. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  wai*  material  was  sent  forward 
along  both  routes,  carried  on  20,000  camels,  purchased  from  the 
nomad  Turkomans. 

This  was  stored  up  in  the  captured  posts,  which  were  turned 
into  fortresses  on  a  small  scale. 

The  roads  on  both  sides  were  thickly  sti'e^vn  with  the  bodies 
of  camels  fallen  'victims  to  their  exertions,  a  proof  that  the 
camel  is  but  little  adapted  to  warlike  expeditions. 

As  the  space  between  Michaelowsk  and  Kizil  Arvat,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Tekke  oasis,  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  route  for  beasts  of  bm-den,  being  nothing  but  a  dreary 
sand  desert;  the  construction  of  a  horse  tramway  even  was 
undertaken.  General  Annankofif,  chief  of  the  line  of  commmii- 
cations,  completed  this  as  far  as  Aidin  by  means  of  militai-y 
labour  alone,  notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  by  technical 
critics,  and  it  much  lightened  the  transport  duties. 

In  this  way  everything  was  so  far  prepared  by  the  beginning 
of  December  that  the  transport  of  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
destined  for  the  expedition  (the  21st  Division,*  and  a  brigade  of 
the  19th  Division  with  some  cavalry  and  artilleiy),  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  bay  of  Erasnovodsk  and  Tschikischlai*,  could  be 
proceeded  with. 

Besides  these  troops,  and  in  addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
posts  along  the  line  of  communications  (four  battalions  of  the 
Slflt  Division  and  two  regiments  of  Cossacks),  a  battalion  which 
had  been  formed  from  the  local  troops  of  the  Transcaspiau 
District,  and  a  small  detachment  which  the  well-known  Colonel 
Kvropatldn  led  direct  to  the  Tekke  oasis  from  Fetro-Alexan- 
drowosk  in  the  Armadazja  District,  were  to  take  part  in  the 
cB^pBdition. 

*  JfoCt  If  TVmfator^— A  divinon  of  the  urmy  of  the  CaucMiu  had  SBnenlly 
ill»  hripiw,  liflh  of  two  xegimeiite  each  of  four  battelionfl.  Total  lizteeD 
^"^^^^       ~'*^alMnilBOOatrang.  BattaUoaa  ware  divided  into  four  oompaniea, 
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Before  the  troops  advanced  General  Skobeleff  undertook  a 
reconnaissance  with  a  cavahry  detachment  from  the  line  of  the 
Attrek  in  the  direction  of  Geok  Tepe,  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Tchindyo,  which  forms  the  bomidary  between  Geok  Tepe 
and  Khorassan,  while  General  Petrussowitch  likewise  pushed 
forward  infantry  along  the  road  from  Bami  by  Artschman  and 
Durund  towards  that  great  bulwark  of  the  oasis,  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Turkomans,  and  prepared  by  them  for  an  energetic 
defence. 

General  Skobeleff  advanced  with  scarcely  credible  rapidity 
through  an  almost  trackless  mountain  country,  and  in  a  few  days 
had  accomplished  234  miles.  On  the  9th  December  his  van- 
guard had  already  occupied  the  village  of  Kheljat  only  thirty 
versts  (barely  twenty  miles)  from  Geok  Tepe,  and  had  driven  off 
12,000  sheep  of  the  surprised  Turkomans.  On  the  12th  December 
occupied  without  resistance  the  post  of  Egien  Batya  Kala,  only 
eleven  versts  (7^  miles)  from  Geok  Tepe,  which  was  subsequently 
named  Fort  Samorskoe,  and  thus  obtained  a  hold  of  the  enemy, 
which,  bulldog-like,  he  never  let  go. 

Provisions  for  several  months  were  inmiediately  foi'warded  by 
4,000  camels  from  Bami  through  the  posts  Artrohman,  Durum, 
and  Kheljat  to  Fort  Samorskoe,  so  that  there  arose  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy  a  large  and  well-protected  depot 
and  arsenal.  Henceforth  a  continued  traffic  ensued  upon  tiiis 
securely  organised  line  of  communication.  It  was  particularly 
utilised  for  the  constant  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from 
the  hospitals  on  both  lines.  The  sick  were  amply  provided  with 
all  necessary  comforts,  theh-  wants  being  in  part  supplied  by  the 
Eed  Cross  Association,  which  did  good  service  here. 

Our  informant  arrived  at  Samorskoe  on  the  18th  December, 
and  found  an  ant-like  industry  prevailing  in  the  newly  constructed 
fort  there.  Detachments  of  troops  and  of  waggon  and  canal 
transport  were  coming  in  daily  from  the  west  and  from  the 
south. 

In  all  parts  of  the  busy  camp  the  strains  of  military  music 
continually  arose,  and,  like  Suwarrow  before  the  siege  of  Ismaila^ 
Skobeleff  had  his  troops  practised  daily  in  storming  fortificatiooB. 
For  this  purpose  temporary  works  with  high  parapets  were 
thrown  up,  surrounded  by  deep  ditches.  The  soldiers,  provided 
with  storming  ladders,  had  to  learn  to  advance  to  the  ditch  in 
perfect  order,  to  cross  it  in  like  manner,  and  then  climb  quickly 
up  the  parapet  above.  Meanwhile  working  parties  and  uppen 
brought  up  gabions,  fascines,  and  storming  ladders,  as  well  as 
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the  nccessai-y  material  foi-  milling.  Practice  in  demolitions  was 
Also  carried  on. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  stood  the  kibitkn  or  tent  of  the 
<?oiuiuander-iii- Chief,  always  siuTounded  by  officers  and  orderlies. 
Olosely  contiguous  to  it  was  a  lai-ge  and  handsome  Bokhtu-a  tent, 
in  which  daily  more  than  one  hundred  officers  of  all  ranks,  and 
other  officials,  took  tlieir  meals. 

Each  morning  the  whole  camp  was  aroused  by  the  rct-eillet', 
played  hy  the  bauds  of  all  the  coipa  in  camp,  after  which  prayers 
were  said.  Then  followed  the  "quick  step,"  which  was  to  bo 
played  during  the  advance  af^ainst  Geok  Tepe.  In  the  evening 
the  hands  played  the  "  tattoo  "  (the  soija),  followed  by  the  some 
quick  step  again. 

From  Samorskoc  the  fortress  of  Geok  Tepo  could  he  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  It  was  situated  upon  extensive  lising  ground, 
and  was  in  shape  like  an  urcgular  trapezium,  which  naiTOwed 
towards  the  south.  AVithin  the  enceinte  oiose  a  commanding 
eminence  called  Dengil  Tepe,  which  served  as  a  reduit  and 
signalling-station  for  Geok  Tepe.  Somewhat  to  the  south  of 
Oeok  Tepe  lay  the  large  village  Jangi  Kala,  surrounded  by 
gardens. 

With  the  aid  of  field-glasses  we  could  detect  a  continuous 
movement  of  great  masses  of  the  enemy,  foot  and  hoi-semen, 
between  Geok  Tepe  and  Jangi  Kala,  as  also  from  the  fortress  iu 
the  direction  of  the  northern  steppes. 

At  night  the  enemy's  cavalry  sun-omided  the  Russian  camp, 
which  they  £red  into,  their  bullets  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Omunander-in- Chief  s  tent. 

According  to  .trustworthy  repoi-t,  the  defenders  of  Geok  Tepe 
numbered,  inclusive  of  a  reinforcement  lately  arrived  from  Merv, 
about  40,000  foot  and  horsemen. 

On  the  27th  December  the  whole  of  the  troops  destmed  for  the 
asaanlt  on  Geok  Tepe,  6,000  iufonti-y  and  20,000  cavah-y,  with 
about  eighty  guns,  were  assembled  in  Samorskoe,  whence  on  the 
16th  and  24th  December  strong  recoonaissoncea  had  been  poshed 
tcnraid  to  enable  a  more  careful  study  of  the  envurons  of  Geok 
Tspe  to  be  made.  On  each  occasion  the  Russian  detachments 
I  Were  attached  ou  aU  aides  by  hordes  of  Turkoman  horsemen,  who 
I  4idnot,bowever,dothemanygreatharm;  andaaamle,wbeneTei 
the  Russian  troops  showed  themselves  they  were  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

At  night  Kuif^  and  Torkoman  apioB  crept  up  dose  to  the 
L  wjlln  of  Geok  Xfl^  and  reported  to  the  Genual  tiaX  the  more- 
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ment  of  troops  from  the  fortress  towards  the  northern  steppes 
was  on  the  increase,  and  that  they  frequently  heard  great 
disturbances  going  on  within  the  fortress,  from  which  it  would 
appear  as  if  dissensious  had  broken  out,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
the  garrison  were  determined  to  evacuate  the  fortress  without 
fighting. 

These  hopes  were,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
fanatical  war-party  held  the  upper  hand,  and  the  Bussians  were 
about  to  com-ince  themselves  of  what  energetic  resistance  the 
Tekkes  were  capable. 

We  were,  at  the  first  skirmish  especially,  surprised  at  the 
accuracy  and  sanrjfroid  with  which  the  latter  used  their  fire- 
anns,  which  consisted  partly  of  Berdan  rifles  taken  from  the 
Bussians  in  1879. 

The  result  of  the  above-mentioned  reconnaissances  was  that 
General  Skobeleflf  deemed  it  advisable  to  attack  Geok  Tepe 
from  the  south,  its  weakest  side,  and  not  by  storm,  but  by 
means  of  a  regular  siege  of  a  somewhat  modified  form. 

To  this  end  the  village  of  Jangi  Kala,  which  formed  a  sort 
of  outwork  to  the  fortress,  was  taken  with  little  loss,  the  enemy 
offering  but  slight  resistance. 

Thousands  of  Tekkes  in  black  fur  caps  were  watching  the 
Bussians  all  the  time  from  the  walls  of  Geok  Tepe.  We  since 
heard  that  the  defenders  of  Geok  Tepe  firmly  hoped  that  the 
Bussians  would  proceed  to  the  assault  immediately  after  their 
arrival  before  the  fortress,  and  that  they  would  repulse  the 
attack  as  easily  as  they  had  done  a  like  attempt  in  1879. 
AVhen,  therefore,  the  Tekkes  who  were  upon  the  ramparts  of 
Geok  Tepe  perceived  the  advance  of  the  Bussian  columns  of 
attack  moving  against  Jangi  Kala,  they,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  latter  place,  thought  it  was  an  attack  in  force  against 
the  fortress  itself.  The  swarms  of  defenders  assembled  in 
Jangi  Kala  accordingly  forsook  that  place  rapidly  at  once,  and 
concentrated  in  the  principal  fortress,  to  take  part  in  the 
general  defence.  Otherwise  the  Bussians  would  not  have 
become  so  easily  masters  of  Jangi  Eala. 

However,  its  capture  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them, 
for  Jangi  Kala  is  only  five  versts  (3 J  miles)  from  the  fortress, 
and  has  a  stream  of  excellent  water  running  through  it ;  bo  it 
formed  a  very  favourable  camping-gi'ound. 

Besides  this,  the  road  leads  through  Jangi  Kala  to  Bud- 
Bchnurd,  the  chief  town  of  a  small  khanate  under  Persian 
suzerainty,  which  is  only  three  days*  march  from  Jangi  Eala, 
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and  General  Skobeleff  thought  to  be  able  to  obtain  thence  the 
provisions  purchased  by  special  arrangement  in  Persia  as  far 
back  as  June. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Persians,  though  the  pacification  of 
their  robber  neighbours  the  Tekkes  must  have  been  of  import- 
ance to  them  also,  were  very  unwilling  to  furnish  supplies.  It 
is  conjectured  that  English  influence  was  at  work  here. 
Perhaps  the  latter  indulged  the  vain  hope  that  if  the  Bussians 
did  not  succeed  in  drawing  supplies  from  Persia,  the  whole 
expedition  might  prove  a  failm*e. 

They  were  aware  that  along  the  two  above-mentioned  routes 
provisions  for  more  than  a  year  had  been  accumulated,  and  that 
General  Skobeleff  was  only  anxious  to  provide  for  his  wants  in 
case  of  extreme  necessity. 

The  camp  was  now  shifted  from  Samorskoe  to  Jangi  Kala, 
whence  continued  reconnaissances  were  sent  out  towards  the 
enceinte  of  Geok  Tcpe  to  discover  the  most  suitable  point  of 
attack. 

The  heliographic  apparatus  with  which  the  Bussians  were 
provided  rendered  excellent  servdee  here,  as  they  were  so  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  the  Tm-komans  that  generally,  in  no 
other  way,  could  information  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
different  points  occupied  by  the  Bussians. 

Central  Asia,  where  continued  sunshine  may  be  counted  on 
throughout  the  day,  is  very  favom*ablc  to  heliographic  signalling. 
These  instruments  were,  therefore,  much  used  during  the  whole 
siege. 

In  the  course  of  the  reconnaissances,  especially  of  the  northern 
side,  the  Cossack  detachments  often  ran  great  risks  from  the 
hordea  of  Turkoman  cavalry,  numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
The  only  way  they  could  defend  themselves  against  such  superior 
numbers  was  by  forming  up  in  small  closed  bodies,  dismounting 
and  then  firing  volleys  at  the  enemy  as  these  poured  down  upon 
ihein  from  all  sides  without  any  order  or  formation  whatsoever. 
The  BoBsian  artillery  was  also  generally  very  effective. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  commence  the  siege  works  against  the 
aoath  front,  which  had  been  discovered  to  be  the  weakest,  it 
appealed  requisite  to  take  possession  of  the  small  forts  (called 
Xilft  in  Tnrkiflh)  which  surrounded  the  enceinte  and  were 
oooq^ied  hj  the  enemy.  This  was  done,  but  with  rather  heavy 
Idee* 

0tt  OBte  of  theae  occaaions  the  gallant  and  distinguished 
(tlPiiBeiB^ciMMeowiteh,  the  leader  of  the  Bassian  cavahy,  was 
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mortally  wonnded  by  Bome  Tekkes  who  lay  concealed  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  assailants  were  in  so  critical  a  position  that 
fresh  troops  had  to  be  sent  out  from  camp  to  their  assistance. 

General  Skobeleff  saw  from  this  continued  obstinate  resist- 
ance that  he  would  have  to  be  more  cautious  than  ever  in  his 
operations,  and  his  instructions  to  the  troops  were  framed 
accordingly. 

The  plan  of  attack  devised  by  the  engineers  was  to  gain  the 
east  side  of  the  fortress  in  the  regular  manner  by  approaches, 
to  commence  the  first  parallel,  both  flanks  of  which  were  to  rest 
on  two  forts  taken  from  the  Turkomans,  at  a  distance  of  three 
versts  (two  miles),  the  second  at  a  distance  of  1,200  yards  from 
the  main  rampart,  and  the  third  parallel  close  under  it. 

This,  so  to  speak,  abbreviated  plan  of  attack  was  only  possible 
because  the  defenders  had  no  guns,  except  one  old  piece  which 
was  embedded  in  the  rampart,  and  was  made  use  of  as  a  sigmd 
gun. 

Its  lugubrious  tones  always  called  forth  shrieks  of  laughter 
from  the  Bussian  soldiery. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Griffin  W.  Vyse. 


One  of  the  chief  curses  to  the  poor  and  unprotected  classes  of 
India  is  the  legion  of  chnprasaecs  who  swarm  round  the  courts 
of  law,  and  every  official,  high  and  low,  in  the  service  of  tlie 
Government  of  India.  Members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council 
employ  them  in  a  harmless  way  to  wheel  their  children  about 
in  perambulators.  Some  commissioners  find  them  useful  in 
various  private  domestic  affairs,  and  all  who  know  India  must 
have  observed  how,  as  a  rule,  deputy  commissioners,  magis- 
trates, executive  engineers,  and  other  civil  officers,  employ  these 
paid  servants  of  the  State  as  private  bearers^  tailors,  table 
attendants,  and  valets. 

But  these  irregularities  are  mere  trifles  compared  with  what  is 
done  by  the  chuprassees  themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  exacting  of  dmtoor  from  every  unfortunate  native 
petitioner  for  redress,  |s  without  doubt  the  main  cause  of 
complaint  made  by  the  outspoken  natives  against  the  British 
raj.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  information,  where  higher  and 
more  influential  servants  of  the  Crown  have  failed  to  learn 
what  is  really  so  vastly  important  for  working  administrators 
to  know.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  without  doubt  the  most 
magnificent  service  in  the  world.  The  European  servants  of 
the  CStown  are,  as  a  body,  zealous,  honest,  and  true ;  but  it  is 
what  IB  done  in  their  names  by  the  hosts  of  chuprassees  which 
hflfl  bronght  such  discredit  on  England's  honoured  name. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  260,000 
peon$9  AMian  and  chuprassees  in  the  employ  of  the  Indian 
Qovenimmt;  and  from  careful  inquiries  I  find  that  quite 
SDCMKn  of  theae  are  flaperflnons.    At  any  rate,  if  one  half  the 

staff  of  chuprassees  were  dismissed  the 
it  inrald   have   a  most  beneficial   effect  on 
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There  ai-e  doubtless  some  honest  men  amongst  the  legion  of 
chiqyrassees^  but  the  majority  of  them  are  accomplished  extor- 
tioners, and  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  them  not  to  tyrannise 
over  and  bully  the  poor  and  unprotected  classes.    The  very 
fact  of  these  hosts  of  hangers-on  having  nothing  whatever  to 
do  encourages  them  in  peculation  and  bribery.    Much  of  the 
shameful  corruption  which  exists  is  unknown  to  those  who 
should  make  it  then*  business  to  find  out  such  gross  malpractice, 
and  because  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  or  know 
of  its  existence,  it  would  be  absurd  for  them  to  deny  these  facts. 
Complaints  ai'e  effectually  stopped  by  the  chnprassecs  them- 
selves, if  they  ai'e  in  any  way  implicated.    It  is  an  accepted 
truism,  that  the  further  the  white  man  is  from  the  cantonment 
or  station  the  more  respect  he  will  receive  from  the  natives. 
In  military  stations,  where  there  are  English  troops   and  a 
number  of  all  sorts  of  our  race,  the  natives  do  not  regard  us 
with  very  much  esteem  and  respect.     They  see  our  soldiers 
sometimes  intoxicated  in  the  bazaars,  and  regai'd  our  system  of 
civilisation  with   some  contempt.     Far   away  in  the  district 
where  occasionally,  in  the  cold  weather,  the  magistrate  travels 
in  state,  the  Englishman  is  still  regarded  as  a  god,  king, 
warrior,  hakim,*  and  everything  that  is  good  and  great,  simply 
because  our  ways   and  customs  are  not  known  there.    The 
natives  have  a  saying  that  the  mhib  logiic,  drink  shrab,  eat 
Icewab,  and  live  khrab.    With  a  certain  class  of  Hindustanis,  the 
more  they  see  of  us  the  more  they  despise  us.    I  do  not  include 
Sikhs,  Fanjabis,  Goorkhas,  Bajpoots,^  and    other    up-country 
natives  in  the  same  category  with  Hindustanis. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  which  is  so  sunk 
in  moral  depravity  as  India.  I  speak  of  the  continent  of  India 
generally.  Some  classes  are  honest  and  true,  but  they  are  in 
the  minority.  The  whole  system  of  local  administration  is  one 
gigantic  imposture ;  bribery  and  corruption  are  rampant,  sham 
returns,  false  reports,  and  hard-bought  swearing,  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  present  high  officials  who  role  supreme,  an 
not  cognisant  of  what  is  actually  going  on,  and  either  deny 
its  existence  or  allow  matters  to  take  their  own  oonxBe. 
Ghuprassees,  moonshies,  clerks,  overseers,  petty  native  te- 
colleotors,  tehsildars,  native  magistrates,  and  all  the  hoifc  of 
subordinates  openly  acknowledge  to  receiving  the  duttoar.  m 
cnstom  of  the  country,  which  in  plain  English  is  hrilMiy  Mi 

•  ••••li  * 
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corruption  on  a  fixed  gigantic  scale.  The  Government  occa- 
sionally bring  a  man  to  justice ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  ofiicials  in 
power  are  too  indolent  and  apathetic  to  do  anything  to  suppress 
this  national  evil.  If  they  did  interfere,  grave  and  radical 
changes,  which  would  involve  the  removal  of  everyone  who  has 
permitted  the  present  gi'oss  system  of  bribery,  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  follow,  for  those  high  in  ofl&ce  have  certainly 
countenanced  such  corrupt  practices.  They  have  held  nice 
snug  appointments,  drawn  princely  salaries,  and  satisfied  their 
consciences  by  not  moving  a  finger  to  remedy  this  widespread 
evil.  Wliat  India  wants  are  men  like  John  Lawi-ence,  Reynall 
Taylor,  Herbert  Edwards,  Proby  Cautley,  who  were  renowned  in 
Indian  history  for  their  energy,  ability,  and  honour.  Such  men 
would  do  Homethiiui  for  then*  paj',  and  strive  all  in  theu*  power 
to  put  down,  once  and  for  ever,  a  system  which  is  a  crime  to  a 
civilised  countrj\  It  is  to  be  hoped  out  of  so  grand  a  service  as 
that  of  the  Indian  Commission,  which  answers  to  the  Corjis 
diplotnatiqiie,  that  some  may  be  found  who  will  have  the  courap;e 
and  enterprise  to  face  public  opinion,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  that  grand  man,  John  Lawrence  of  the  Panjab.  I  maintain 
that  no  country  or  service  is  likely  to  prosper  which  permits- 
peculation  and  embezzlement  to  become  pai-amount  and  per- 
meate the  enormous  masses  of  all  classes. 

Cannot  Government  select  a  better  stamp  of  individuals  than 
the  present  tehsiUlars,  or  native  magistrates,  for  such  important 
and  responsible  duties  ?  I  have  known  some  tehs'iMars  honest 
men,  but  the  majority  are  utterly  imprincipled.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  cheat  any  class  of  Eiuropeaus,  but  the  poor  and 
onprotected  natives  are  tembly  bullied  and  oppressed  by  these 
officials.  Most  of  the  tehsildars  take  bribes,  and  when  entrusted 
to  cany  out  repairs  and  other  contingencies  to  Government 
buildings,  roads,  &c.,  for  the  civil  authorities,  they  almost 
alvays  cheat  the  poor  coolies,  and  I  could  enumerate  scores  of 
instances  where  I  have  known  telisiUlars  forget  to  pay  the 
workmen,  but  show  the  full  amount  as  spent  in  their  returns. 
The  tehmldars  are  not  sufficiently  paid  by  Government  to  prevent 
them  from  helping  themselves.  A  far  higher  class  of  individual 
is  mmted — those  better  educated,  and  who  are  of  good  position 
and  birih.  Advancing  moonshies  and  writers  to  such  respon- 
nUe  offiees  of  tmst,  seldom,  if  ever,  proves  successful.  In 
iiuttiy  diatriots  the  oppressed  classes  are  so  afraid  of  appealing 
iOHhrt  tile  tyzftnny  and  injostice  of  the  tehiildan,  that  they 
imi  even  go  so  far  as  to  praise  them  to  tiie  sahibs,  knowing: 
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tbat  their  lives  will  be  made  unbearable  if  tbej  dare  say  a  irord 
against  them.  It  ib  a.  very  uuusual  occuiTeiice  for  a  civil 
officer  to  act  unjustly,  and  yet  one  man  in  particular,  years  ago, 
earned  the  title  of  "William  the  Bad,"  for  bis  extraordinary 
and  unfair  proceedings,  and  was  constantly  being  reminded  of 
his  evil  ways  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  has  long  since 
retu'ed  from  the  sei-vice. 

Speaking  of  lieutenaiit-govei-nors,  it  bas  always  been  a  marvel 
to  me  why  these  gentlemen  should  any  longer  encourage  the 
sham  which,  on  every  occasion  of  tboir  visit  to  an  out-statioo, 
is  gone  tlirough,  considei-ing  they  have  themselves  passed 
through  the  various  gratles,  from  junior  assistant-commissioner 
or  magistrate  to  tbcir  present  high  and  august  office.  The 
aham  is  so  subtle,  barefaced,  and  preposterous  that  1  wonder 
any  sonsible  man  allows  himself  to  he  taken  in  with  such  deceit 
and  silly  flattery.  For  instance,  a  lieutenant-governor  makes 
his  regular  winter  tour  in  his  provmce,  to  sec  and  inspect  tJtingi 
in  their  noriiud  state.  His  torn-  is  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  and 
announced  officially  months  before  be  visits  the  place;  grand 
and  princely  preparations  are  made  for  bim — who  has  recently 
been  advanced  to  his  present  post  from  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner or  judge.  Whilst  in  that  capacity  he  really  did  see 
things  in  their  normal  state,  but  now,  everything  unpleasant, 
disagreeable  and  ugly  is  put  carefully  out  of  sight,  and  bom 
henceforth  be  will  only  see  nice  things.  "  What  very  magiu- 
ficent  roads  yon  have  here,"  I  beard  a  lieutenant-governor 
exclaim  to  a  deputy  commissioner,  after  riding  into  a  station 
in  Upper  India.  The  katclui  (or  umnetalled  road)  had  been 
put  in  thorough  order,  for  the  flrst  time ;  and  on  the  lieutenaot- 
govemor  inspecting  the  jail,  hospital,  and  the  usual  round  dl 
public  places,  be  could  not  help  remarking  how  heantif ally  oleia, 
neat,  and  orderly  everything  was,  even  the  deputy  cominii- 
Bioner's  bouse  and  katclierry  bad  been  white-washed,  the 
filthy  stagnant  pond  covered  in,  and  the  ielmtdar  had  cut 
huge  shrubs  and  trees,  and  stock  them  fresb  into  the  grounil 
to  make  believe  they  were  growing;  the  elTect  was  that  they 
hid  from  view  onpleasant  sights.  No  mbhisb  and  filth  wen 
visible ;  all  had  been  cleared  amy,  pro  tern.,  for  the  lad  aabA't 
especial  benefit.  Let  va  follow  him  on  his  rounds.  The  clean 
T^tetwaahed  hospital  is  inspected,  the  veiy  sick  having  been 
sent  away  tat  the  ooeasion,  ud  some  rtozdy  patients  substitnted 
in  their  placai,  urbo  ihov  erery  sign  of  b^ng  in  a  fair  way  of 
xpBontj,  oirfng  to    the  gzeat  oan  hevtowed  on  them.    Tbo 
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station  doctor  is  all  smiles  and  bows,  and  acquiesces  in  all  that 
the  lieutenant-governor  says.  The  convalescent,  of  coui-se, 
have  no  complaints ;  those  who  had,  have  been  carefully  packed 
oflf  by  the  tehsihUir,  Certainly  eveiything  appears  in  apple- 
pie  order.  The  school  is  next  visited,  and  the  deputy  com- 
missioner will  probably  ask  a  list  of  questions  which  the  school- 
master hands  to  him.  The  boys  have  ready  answers  for  all 
the  questions,  and  the  tidy  appearance  of  the  lads  shows  that 
they  belong  to  a  respectable  class  of  the  community.  The  dirty, 
ragged,  ill-looking  boys  have  been  told  to  stay  at  home  that 
day  with  the  stupid  ones,  and  to  complete  the  number  accordmg 
to  the  books,  a  batch  has  been  borrowed,  for  the  occasion,  from 
another  city  close  by.  All,  of  course,  is  most  satisfactory,  and 
the  lieutenant-governor  is  delighted  to  record  the  same  in  the 
register.  On  his  honour's  return  to  the  camp  the  thannah  is 
inspected,  and  the  rain-gauge  examined  and  tested;  it  shows 
an  unusual  fall  of  rain  for  the  yeai-,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
that  the  shrewd  chokidar,  knowing  how  pleased  the  sahibs  will 
be  to  see  this,  has  filled  up  the  self-registering  rain-gauge 
with  water  over  and  over  again  dm-iug  the  past  month.  Tlie 
chtdan,  or  crime  list,  is  examined,  and  shows  a  perfect  blank; 
no  one  ever  commits  murder,  steals,  or  docs  anything  wrong. 
In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  "  Death  column,"  nobody 
ever  dies,  because  the  local  authorities  take  such  unusual  pre- 
cautions that  the  place  must  be  unnaturally  healthy.  I  have 
known  villagers  leave  their  homesteads  in  hundreds  on  hearing 
of  the  advent  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  get  clear  away  out 
of  all  reach  of  the  dreaded  camp  for  the  time  being,  for  they 
know  that  their  ponies,  horses,  cattle,  forage,  &c.,  may  be 
seized  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  enormous  camp  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor with  his  retinue  and  hundreds  of  sen'ants,  and 
the  poor  people  know  they  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  tchsildar, 
whoorders  and  enforces  compulsory  labour.  Even  the  shopkeepers 
do  the  same,  for  they  have  no  redress  if  opposed  to  the  tehsildar 
or  his  men.  The  head-men,  of  course,  cannot  absent  themselves, 
and  woe  betide  them  if  everything  is  not  in  order.  It  is  thus 
ihat  matters  are  made  to  appear  prosperous,  and  the  people 
faroaght  np  by  the  tehBUdar  say  they  are  very  happy  and  con- 
iflutod  Qiider  our  benign  role,  and  the  lord  $ahxb  passes  on  to 
tiie  next  town  or  station,  to  the  immense  relief  and  delight  of 
those  left  behind;  and  tiie  whole  farce  is  gone  through  again. 
tpuBoM  anoUier  deputy-commissioner,  tehsildar,  and  oflier  local 

AU  and  evetyihing  is  found  in  much  the  same 
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fizcellent  order,  and  the  whole  tour  Ib  afterwards  reported  ac- 
cordingly in  the  Gazette,  and  the  highly  Batisfactoiy  state  of 
affairs  eulogised  by  the  press  and  the  principally  interested 
GoTemmeiit  officials.  To  those  imacquainted  with  India  and 
the  mild  Hindu  it  seems  incredible  that  anything  of  this  sort 
should  take  place,  but  all  that  I  have  narrated  13  perfectly  true,  and 
has  at  different  times  occurred  tmder  my  own  personal  ohserra- 
tion.  Of  coiurse  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  with 
all  lieutenant-goremors,  but  that  gross  deception  is  practised 
all  will  admit  who  have  peeped  behmd  the  scenes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    STORY    OP   GENERAL   MURRAY    OF    THE 

SCOTS   FUSILIERS. 

By  Jaues  Grant. 


It  is  strange  that  the  life  of  this  old  officer  has  found  no  place 
in  any  biographical  work;  yet  he  was  the  successor  of  Wolfe  at 
Qaebec,  and,  as  such,  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He 
defended  Minorca,  and  repelled  with  scorn.  De  Crillon's  oflFer  of 
a  million  sterling  to  betray  that  post ;  and  who,  when  an  old 
lieutenant-general,  was  arraigned  before  a  court-martial  by  the 
brilliant  Sir  William  Draper,  whom  he  signally  baffled. 

James  Murray  was  the  fifth  son  of  Alexander,  fourth  Lord 
Elibank,  who  in  1698  married  Elizabeth  Stirling,  daughter  of  a 
surgeon  in  Edinburgh.  Following  the  example  of  his  elder 
brother  Patrick,  who  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Carthagena 
Expedition  under  Lord  Gathcart,  he  betook  him  to  a  military 
life,  and  on  the  6th  January  1750-51,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  15th  Foot,  then  on  the  Irish  Establishment  (Millans'  Lists). 
During  five  years  subsequently,  his  regiment  was  stiU  serving  in 
Ireland,  and  in  1757  he  commanded  it  in  Sir  John  Mordaunt*s 
Expedition  to  Rochefort.  On  this  service  ten  battalions  of 
inikntry  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  board  eighteen  ships 
of  the  linej  attended  by  frigates,  fireships,  and  bombketches, 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Admiral  Enowles,  on  the 
8ih  September,  **  attended,"  says  Smollet,  **  with  the  prayers  of 
every  man  warmed  with  the  love  of  his  coimtryand  solicitous 
for  her  honour";  but  like  most  of  those  buccaneering  expe- 
ditioDB  to  the  coast  of  France  which  disgraced  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  Georges,  it  proved  a  failure. 

The  fotiftoations  of  Aix,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chacente,  and  midway  between  Oberon  and  the  mainland,  were 
iTfir"**"f^^,  blown  np  and  demolished,  at  the  cost  of  a  million  of 
janaoBji  ''alter  which,"  says  Smollet,  ''the  offioers  in  a  council 
of  mr  took  the  fliml  resoliition  of  retoming  to  England, 
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choosing  rather  to  oppose  the  frowns  of  any  angry  sovereign, 
the  murmurs  of  an  incensed  nation,  and  the  contempt  of 
mankind,  than  fight  a  handful  of  dastardly  militia." 

Charged  with  disobedicQce  of  orders  tiiid  instructions,  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  was  arraigned,  at  Whitehall,  before  a  court-martial, 
which  sat  for  six  days,  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  December  1758. 
Among  the  members  were  Lord  Tyrowly,  Brigadier  Hiirth,  who 
was  defeated  at  Falkirk,  and  Colonel  William  Kingsley,  of  Minden 
fame,  the  ancestor  of  the  author  of  "  Alton  Locke."  Wolfe  was  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  as  was  also  "  Mi-.  Secretary  William 
Pitt,"  and  among  those  for  the  prisoner  was  Colonel  Murray  of 
the  15tb,  Cornwallis,  and  the  two  admirals.  By  the  court 
Mordaunt  was  unanimously  accjuitted. 

We  next  find  James  Murray  at  the  capture  of  Louiabourg  in 
1758.     {Records  21at  Foot.) 

Here  the  attacking  force  consisted  of  fourteen  battalions 
of  infantry,  with  600  provincials,  and  300  artillery — 13,094  men 
in  all,  under  Major-General  Amherst.  The  place  was  taken  by 
capitulation,  when  the  gaiTison,  which  consisted  of  5,637  men 
(including  the  battalions  of  volontaires,  Etrangers,  Cambhea, 
Aitois,  Eind  Burgundy),  under  the  Chevalier  de  Dracouj,  laid 
down  their  arms. 

On  the  24th  of  October  1759  James  Murray  was  made  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  60th,  or  Boyal  Americans,  and  at  the 
capture  of  Quebec  he  ser\'ed  as  brigadier  in  command  of  the  left 
wing,  and  after  the  foil  of  Wolfe  and  surrender  of  the  city,  the 
fortifications  of  which  were  in  tolerahle.order,  though  the  houaea 
wero  completely  demolished,  he  was  left  with  a  gairiBos  of 
5,000  men  to  defend  it ;  while  the  rest  of  the  forces  returned  to 
Britain  with  the  fieet  which  sailed  soon,  lest  it  should  be  locked 
up  by  ice  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  (Ramtey'a  Military 
Memmn.) 

In  the  spring  of  1760,  Monsieur  de  Levi,  at  the  held  (t 
18,000  men,  took  the  field  and  appeared  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  above  Quebec,  when  Murray,  who  had  lost  1,000  nw 
by  aourvy,  had  bnt  two  courses  open  to  him ;  to  march  out  taA 
fight  the  enemy  on  the  old  battle-ground,  whei%  the  grave  cS 
Montcalm  still  lay,  or  stand  a  siege  within  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
He  oh(MW  the  former,  with  eqnal  spirit  uod  resolotion,  and 
oomiDg  out,  vith  only  8,000  effective  men  uid  twenty  guns  (says 
the  MUitai}/  Qvidt,  1781).  having  to  leave  the  rest  of  bis  force 
to  oraraira  the  inhj^tritants. 

Si  daring  itnisk  the  enaiay  iriOi  impriM,  when  ha  eaiiu 
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in  sight  of  them  on  the  28th  of  April,  so  vast  was  the  disparity 
in  force  !  He  found  their  first  cohunn  advantageously  posted  on 
high  ground  covered  with  trees,  and  their  main  body  in  line  in 
its  real'.  He  attacked  the  first  column  with  sucli  fury  and 
intrepidity,  that  it  was  hm-led  in  disorder  on  the  second,  which, 
however,  stood  firm,  and  received  him  with  a  fire  so  close  and 
well-directed,  that  his  troops  staggered  under  it.  The  strength 
and  weight  of  the  French  force  were  such,  that  his  flank  and  even 
his  rear  were  menaced,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  after  the 
loss  of  1,000  of  all  ranks,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  but  in 
good  order,  behind  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

Undismayed,  the  ardoiu*  of  his  troops,  who  had  only  salt 
rations  to  live  upon,  redoubled ;  and  though  the  French  began 
to  invest  the  city  in  regular  form  on  the  very  evening  of  their 
victory,  it  was  the  11th  of  May  before  their  giuis  openecf. 
Murray  had  on  the  walls  132  pieces  of  cannon,  many  of  which 
he  was  miable  to  handle  for  want  of  men;  and  with  all  his 
bravery,  he  must  have  been  compelled  to  surrender,  had  not  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Colville's  squadron  in  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
15th,  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  there  by  some  of 
his  advanced  frigates  so  disheai-tencd  Do  Levi,  that  he  retu*ed 
with  precipitation,  abandoning  all  his  provisions,  stores,  and 
artillery,  of  which  MmTay  instantly  possessed  himself. 

Montreal  was  the  only  i^lace  of  any  consequence  now  held  by 
France  in  Canada.  There,  General  the  Marquis  de  Yandrieul, 
govemor  of  the  province,  commanded  all  that  remained  of  the 
French  army ;  and  as  a  portion  of  General  Amherst's  plan  for  its 
reduction,  Colonel  Haviland,  of  the  45th  Begiment,  w*ith  the 
troops  under  his  command,  took  possession  of  an  island  in  Lake 
Ghamplace,  while  General  Mmray,  at  the  head  of  all  that  could 
be  spared  from  Quebec,  came  by  water  to  Montreal,  which  was 
attacked  by  10,000  men,  and  capitulated  in  September  1760, 
after  which  the  French  lost  all  footing  in  America,  the  operations 
in  which  were  confined  to  Colonel  Grant's  expedition  against 
the  Chiarokees. 

Qnihe  10th  July  1762,  Murray  was  gaietted  major-general^  and 
in  the  following  year  was  made  Govemor  of  Canada,  tiie  conquest 
of  iriiieh  he  eompleted  and  brought  steadily  under  British  sway. 
BCb  mm  nude  a  lieutenant-general  in  May  1772,  in  which  year 
ififlnd  liim  Oovemor  of  Ifinorca,  with  a  salazy  of  £780,  and  Sir 
IVflUm  Draper,  K.B.,  Lieatenant-Goyemor,  with  fhe  same 

On  the  IMh  Febmary  1788,  he  was  made  full 
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The  British  Government,  auxious  to  hare  a  naval  statioa 
further  up  the  Meditei-rauean  than  Gibraltar,  took  possession  of 
Minorca  in  1708,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  (rf 
Utrecht,  and  remained  in  possession  of  Britain  till  1756,  when  it 
was  taken  by  a  French  Beet  and  army,  after  the  failure  of  an 
attempt  to  relieve  it,  which  led  to  the  tragic  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  At  the  peace  of  17(53,  Minorca  was 
restored  to  Britaiu,  hut  in  1782  itwas  retaken  by  the  Spaniards, 
after  a  defence  by  General  Murray,  which  was  deemed  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  military  events  of  the  age. 

Long  and  narrow,  it  is  thirty-two  miles  by  eight  in  extent, 
with  Mount  Toro  in  its  centre,  nearly  5,000  feet  in  height,  and 
has  two  of  the  linest  harbouiH  in  the  world,  Fornella  and  Port 
Mahon,  the  latter  of  which  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  Philip,  on  a 
rocky  promontory  of  difficult  access  from  the  laud  side. 

MuiTay's  garrison  in  Fort  St.  Philip  consisted  of  only  2,692 
men,  of  which  number,  including  the  51st  Foot  (under  Colonel 
Pringle),  only  2,01C  were  regulars,  200  seamen  of  the  Minorca 
sloop  of  war,  and  400  of  these  were  invalids,  "worn-out  soldiers" 
as  he  states,  sent  from  Bi-itain  in  1775,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
unhealthy.  "The  officers  of  the  four  regulai' regiments,"  eaya 
General  Murray,  in  his  defence  of  himself,  "were  in  much 
better  health  than  the  privates.  This  is  easily  accounted  for, 
for  all  of  them,  viz.  the  British,  for  eleren  years,  lived  on  «al( 
provisions.  The  quantity  of  vegetables  they  consumed,  and  the 
wine  they  drank,  though  it  prevented  the  immediate  efforts  of 
scurvy,  could  not  hmder  it  from  tainting  the  blood.  The 
officers  had,  until  we  were  invested,  lived  entirely  on  firesh  pro- 
visions, and  even  after  that  we  were  confined  to  the  Fort,  h^d 
wine  and  other  refreshments  bought  at  their  own  i 
They  likewise  passed  the  day  in  the  Castle  square,  and  i 
only  at  night  confined  in  the  damp  air  of  the  «ou^errciiu ; 
even  the  officers  with  all  these  advantages  began  to  be  infected" 
(Political  Mag.,  1783). 

On  Minorca  being  menaced  by  a  siege,  Murray  Bent  his  irib 
and  family  to  Leghorn,  and  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  \ 
shnt  himself  np  in  Fort  8t.  Philip,  for  hostilities  bad  now  begun  ' 
with  Spain  {ScoU.  Reg.  1794).  He  Bcattled  and  sank  the  i 
Minorca  sloop  of  war  at  the  entrance  of  the  barboui'  to  prevent  J 
the  approach  of  the  enemy's  ships ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  , 
fbnnd  himself  blocked  np  by  a  Froujh  and  Bpanish  aimy,  which 
landed  in  llinona  irithoat  o^pMition,  to  the  nnmber  of  1Q,0 
men,  mder  the  Dm  de  CriUui,  lAo  todk  his  title  | 
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of  that  name  in  the  department  of  Vancluse,  and  who  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  at  the  great  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  by  six  French  battalions  from  Toulon, 
under  the  Count  de  Falkenhagen. 

So  resolute  Avas  the  defence  made  by  General  MmTay,  that 
the  Due  de  Crillon  soon  began  to  despair  of  reducing  the  place, 
even  with  the  vast  forces  he  had  opposed  to  it,  and  secretly 
offered  him  (doubtless  by  order  of  the  King  of  France)  the 
immense  bribe  of  one  million  sterling  for  the  suiTender  of  the 
fortress.  Indignant  at  such  an  insult,  he  addressed  the  follow- 
uig  reply  to  the  French  commander : — 

"  Foi-t  St.  Philip,  16th  October  1781. 

"When  yom-  brave  ancestor,  so  celebrated  in  the  Me  moires  of 
Sully,  was  desu-ed  by  his  sovereign  to  assassinate  the  Due  do 
Guise,  he  returned  the  answer  that  you  should  have  done  when 
you  were  chai-ged  to  assassinate  the  character  of  a  man  whose 
birth  is  as  illustrious  as  yom*  own,  or  that  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 
I  can  have  no  fm-ther  communication  with  you,  but  in  arms.  If 
you  have  any  humanity,  pray  send  clothing  for  yom-  imfortimate 
prisoners  in  my  possession ;  leave  it  at  a  distance  to  be  taken 
for  them,  because  I  will  admit  of  no  contact  for  the  futm'e,  but 
such  as  is  hostile  to  most  inveterate  degree." 

"  Yom*  letter,"  replied  the  Duke,  **  restores  each  of  us  to  our 
place ;  it  conarms  me  in  the  high  opinion  I  always  had  of  you, 
and  I  accept  your  last  proposal  with  pleasm-e." 

As  ammunition  was  becoming  scarce,  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  the  general  issued  an  order  that  cannon  were  not  to  bo 
fired  at  single  men,  for  the  younger  officers  of  the  ganison, 
becoming  weary  of  confinement,  were  wont  to  turn  their  giuis 
''at  Bagats,  or  figm-es  dressed  like  men,  which  the  enemy 
exhibited  in  ridicule  of  our  ineffectual  firing,"  and,  cmiously 
enough,  this  order  was  one  of  the  chief  charges  brought 
against  him,  by  Sir  William  Draper,  at  a  subsequent  time. 

By  ihe  5ih  of  February  MmTay's  garrison,  by  the  ravages  of 
inveterate  scurvy,  was  so  reduced,  that  only  660  men  were  fit  for 
dutyi  and  out  of  these  660  were  tainted  with  the  disease.  "  No 
innds,"  says  Captain  Schomberg,  in  his  Naral  Chronology^  **  can 
paint  the  heroic  valour  and  resolution  of  the  brave  troops  of 
this  garxiBOn,  which  had  to  capitulate." 

"  Buoh  iras  the  uncommon  spirit  of  the  King's  soldiers  "  (to 
^lole  the  Honourable  James  Murray's  despatch),  "that they 
fOUe^tled  their  disorders  and  inability,  rather  than  go  into 
lieniiil;    JMveral  men  died  on  guard,    after    having   stood 
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sentry,  tbcir  fate  not  being  discovered  tiU  called  upon  tot  the 
relief,  when  it  became  tlieir  turn  to  mount  again.  Perbaps  a 
more  noble,  or  more  tragical  scene  was  never  exhibited,  than  the 
march  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Philip  through  the  Spaiiish  a^d 
French  armies.  It  consisted  of  no  more  than  600  old  and 
decrepit  soldiers,  200  seamen,  120  of  the  lioyal  Artillery,  20 
Corsicnus,  and  25_  Greeks,  Turks,  Moors,  and  Jews.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  foiming  a  way  for  us  to 
march  through ;  tbey  consisted  of  14,000  men,  and  reached  from 
the  glacis  to  George  Totsti,  where  our  battalion  laid  down  their 
aiTQs,  declaring  that  they  had  suiTondered  to  God  alonk,  having 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  victors  could  not  plume  them- 
selves on  taking  a  hospital.  Sucli  were  the  distiTSsiug  figures  of 
oiu-  men,  that  many  of  the  Spanisli  and  French  troops  are  saiii 
to  have  shed  teai's  as  they  passed  them." 

Hia  casualties  were  108. 

The  Lieutenant  Go\ernor  of  iliuorea.  Sir  William  Draper, 
K.C-B,,  a  famous  officer  in  those  days,  the  conqueror  of  M^ila 
(who  erected  on  Clifton  Downs,  a  beautiful  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  the  Old  English  79tb  Foot,  disbanded  in  1763), 
thought  proper,  on  the  return  of  the  gan-isou  to  Britain,  to 
accuse  General  Mun-ay  of  bad  conduct  during  the  siege,  of  pro- 
fusion and  waste  of  money  and  stores,  of  extortion,  rapacity  and 
cruelty.  On  these  startling  charges,  the  General  was  hrou^t 
before  a  court-martial  at  the  Horse  Guards,  in  November  17B2, 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  taken  in  shorthand  by  Mr.  Gumey. 
The  Pi-esident  was  Sir  George  Howard,  K.B.,  and  among  the 
members  was  Lieutenant-Geneval  Cyrus  Ti-opand,  famiUarly 
known  as  "old  Trop,"  the  friend  of  Wolfe.  "In  our  attendance 
on  this  conrt-martial,"  says  a  print  of  the  time,  "  it  etrack  us 
as  an  uncommon  circiunstance,  that  although  it  was  composed  of 
very  old  officers,  and  of  long  seiTice,  yet  all  appeared  hale, 
vigorous,  and  remarkably  stout  men,  literally,  to  all  appearance, 
fit  to  carry  a  muaket.  .  .  .  General  Murray  appeared  mneb 
broke,  but  hod  the  remaina  of  a  very  stout  man ;  be  looked  the 
old  soldier !  Sir  William  Draper  looked  exceedingly  well,  and  in 
the  flower  of  bis  age.  His  star  was  very  conspicnons,  and  bis 
left  arm  always  so  carefully  disposed  as  never  to  sclipse  it." 

Qeneral  Murray  was  folly  and  honourably  acquitted  of  all  the 
dharges,  save  two  that  were  trivial,  and  for  vhioh  he  was 
wutenoed  to  be  reprimanded,  though  he  urged  that  hia  "agv 
and  broken  eonstitotian,  worn  out  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Bt- 
niilqi,"  were  snob  that  he  probably  could  serve  his  country  do 
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more.  On  the  liuding  of  the  court  being  communicated  to  the 
King  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  Sir  Charles  Gould,  he  approved  of 
"  the  zeal,  courage,  and  firmness  with  which  General  Mui-ray 
had  conducted  himself  in  the  defence  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  as  wtII 
as  his  former  long  and  approved  services,"  and  the  reprimand 
was  dispensed  with.  His  Majesty  fm-ther  expressed  his  concern 
that  such  an  officer  as  Sir  William  Draper,  should  have  suffered 
his  judgment  to  have  become  so  perverted  as  to  bring  such 
charges  against  a  superior  officer.  The  court  apprehensive  from 
some  intemperate  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  fomier  to  the 
latter  in  a  document,  that  the  veterans  would  resort  to  then- 
pistols,  prescribed  a  form  of  apology  to  be  made  use  of  by  Sir 
William,  and  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  General  MmTay ;  but  this 
affair,  which  in  its  day,  made  much  noise  in  the  military  world 
and  in  London  society,  did  not  quite  end  here,  as  the  General 
was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  his  countryman,  Mr.  Sutherland, 
Judge-Advocate  of  Minorca,  for  suspending  him  in  his  office,  and 
£5,000  damages  were  awarded  him — a  sum  for  which  he  was 
reimbursed  by  the  House  of  Commons  (Scot.  licfjister). 

On  the  5th  June  1789,  he  was  made  colonel  of  21st  Eoyal 
Scots  Fusiliers  ;  and  died  on  the  18th  of  June  1794,  at  Beaufort 
House,  near  Bath,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Sii*  James  B.  Burgess, 
Bart.,  Commissioner  of  Excise  in  Scotland.  In  military  circles 
he  WEB  long  remembered  as  **  Old  Minorca." 

Ho  left  an  MS,  diaiy  of  his  defence  of  Quebec,  which  was  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Eobert  Blackwood,  publisher,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1849,  but  appears  never  to  have  been  printed. 
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8mKiNa  down  into  a  low  arm-chair  near  the  piano,  Effiie 
watched  Jack  cross  the  room  to  where  Miss  Drury  was  sitting, 
and  Baw  how  her  face  lighted  up  at  his  coming,  how  she 
made  him  sit  by  her  on  the  Bame  sofa,  and  the  earnest  way  they 
seemed  to  talk. 

"  He  does  like  her,"  thought  Effie,  "  and  he  doesn't  see  me  to- 
night. How  strange  he  should  come  here  without  telling  me. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  hadn't  come.  Jack, 
aren't  you  eyer  coming  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

Poor  little  gii'l !  She  was  now  experiencing  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  the  fii'st  person  she  had 
ever  felt  she  hated  vehemently  was  the  imconscious  Nellie. 
Half  an  hour  passed,  and  still  the  two  were  eugi-OBsed  in  each 
other's  society  apparently.     This  was  what  they  were  saying : 

"  I  have  been  introduced  to  a  gi-eat  friend  of  yours  this  OTening, 
Mr.  Garth." 

"  01),  Miss  Dunstan,  I  suppose.  I  aee  she  and  her  mother 
are  here,"  he  replied,  getting  rather  red. 

"  She  hateB  me,  I  know." 

"Nonsense ;  how  could  she  ?  " 

"  She  does,  all  the  same.  Look  at  her,  how  she  is  watdung 
ns;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  an-fully  jealous.  _^\liy  ^(m'tyoiigoand 
talk  to  her?" 

"  Why  Bhoold  I  ?    MisB  Drorj',  are  yon  tired  of  me  ?  " 

Her  eyes  answered  for  her,  so  he  sat  on,  selfishly  inconsidei'ate 
of  Effie'a  feelings,  until  at  last  Kate  Field  came  ' 
rather  coldly : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  yon  two  are  talking  such  important  I 
Inuinesa  that  you  cannot  be  disturbed,  bnt  we  want  t< 
pli^,  N«IUe,  if  yaa  will  oblige  us." 
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Nellie  made  a  little  face,  and  said  rather  sharply : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Garth  and  I  are  not  talking  about  anything  in 
particular ;  we  were  only  thinking  we  preferred  Indian  parties, 
where  everyone  knows  everyone  else,  and  there  is  no  stiffness 
and  strangeness  like  this.  I'll  play  if  you  like,  Kate,"  she 
added,  more  graciously,  and  she  rose  and  went  up  to  the  piano, 
followed  by  Jack,  who,  however,  could  not  pass  by  Effic  without 
speaking  to  her,  so  he  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  opposite  her 
and  said : 

"  "What 's  the  matter,  Effie  ?  You  look  in  the  blues.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  away,  so  as  the  Fields  asked  to  look  in  this 
evening,  I  thought  I  would.  I  had  no  idea  you  knew  them ; 
they  are  Miss  Drury's  cousins." 

But  for  once  he  had  reckoned  a  little  too  sm'ely  on  her  sweet- 
ness and  forgivingness,  for  she  answered  coldly  and  interro- 
gatively : 

"  Yes,  ai-e  they  ?  " 

"  Now  don't  be  huffy,  my  dear,"  said  Jack,  seeing  she  was 
ljut  out.  "  I  want  you  and  Miss  Drm-y  to  bo  great  friends, 
for  she  's  an  awfully  nice  girl  and  is  very  lonely  and  forlorn. 
She  lost  both  father  and  mother,  Effie,  in  two  days,  and  is 
dependent  on  her  cousins  and  relations  for  a  home.  You've  no 
idea  how  splendidly  plucky  she  is,  and  how  well  she  bore  the 
awful  blow." 

Effie's  heart  rather  softened  when  she  heard  this  account 
of  Miss  Drury's  history,  and  felt  sorry  she  had  been  so  hasty  in 
disliking  her. 

"But,  Jack,"  she  replied,  reproachfully,  "  why  did  you  never 
tell  me  anything  about  her  ?  It  looked  so  odd  when  we  were 
introduced,  and  she  must  have  known  who  I  was — ^what  relation 
to  you  I  mean — ^that  I  had  never  heard  of  her  name  even." 

"  Well,  women  ai'o  so  funny  and  so  jealous,  that  I  thought 
as  you  would  probably  never  meet,  you  would  not  care  to 
hear  that  I  befriended  a  lonely  friendless  gh*l  on  the  way  home, 
especially  as  she  happens  to  be  very  good-looking." 

This  ankind  speech  brought  the  tears  to  Effie's  eyes,  and  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Oh,  Jack,  how  could  you  think  such  nasty  things  of  me  ? 
HaTB  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  imagine  that  I  should  be  so 
lionid  as  not  to  wish  you  to  like  anyone  else  ?  Don*t  you  know 
fhal  joat  flnends  are  my  friends,  and  that  for  your  sake  I  would 
iQr md  likB  anyone  yon  did  ?  "  and  she  looked  so  miserable  and 
ijlitjiihfllid  fl^  Jack  was  afraid  of  a  scene,  and  said  ' 
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*'  There,  don't  make  a  fuss,  for  goodness  sake.  I  didn't  mean 
to  vex  j'ou.  You  take  things  much  too  seriously  and  are  too 
childish ;  j-ou  must  learn  older  ways,  EfBe."  And  then  Nellie 
Di-ury's  piece  was  finished,  and  she  got  up  from  the  piano  and 
sat  down  a  little  way  off,  looking  at  Mr.  Garth  and  wondering 
what  he  and  Miss  Dunstan  had  been  talking  about  to  make  both 
of  tlicni  look  so  hot  and  uncomfortable.  The  clock  just  then 
struck  eleven,  and  most  of  the  guests  were  i)reparing  to  go. 
Mrs.  Dunstan  came  up  and  asked  Jack  to  see  if  then*  carriage 
was  there.  She  and  Eflie  then  shook  hands  with  Mi's.  Field,  and 
were  leaving  the  room,  when  Nellie  came  forward,  and  initting 
out  her  hand  to  Effie,  said: 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  Miss  Dunstan.  I  hear  you  lire 
at  Richmond;  perhaps  I  may  come  and  see  you?"  and  Effie, 
remembering  how  Jack  had  said  she  was  friendless  and  an 
()i*phan,  replied  with  more  warmth  than  she  thought  she  could 
have  put  into  her  voice  : 

**  Yes,  do  come ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  for  a  friend. 
Ja —  Mr.  Garth  has  told  me  your  sad  story.  Good-night.  I 
must  go  after  my  mother,  she  is  already  down-stairs." 

And  Nellie  thought,  **  She  is  a  good  sweet  little  thing,  and  I 
wonder  Jack  Garth  hasn't  fallen  in  love  with  her  if  he  knows 
her  so  well." 

After  all  the  guests  were  gone  but  just  one  or  two  very 
intimate  ones.  Jack  came  up  to  Nellie  and  said : 

"  Y'^ou  ar(j  not  going  to  bed  just  yet,  arc  you?  Come  out  on 
the  balcony  and  have  a  little  air;  these  London  rooms  are 
stifling." 

They  Btepi>cd  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  stood  there  for  a  few 
seconds  in  silence.  The  light  of  one  of  the  lamps  in  the  drawing- 
room  fell  on  Nellie's  face,  and  Jack  could  see  her  mouth  was 
quivering,  and  her  eyes  were  cast  down  to  hide  the  tears  that 
she  could  not  keep  back.  He  took  lier  passive  hand  and  aaid 
gently : 

"  Miss  Di-ury,  I  liave  helped  you  in  trouble  before,  may  I  not 
now  ?  Wliat  is  it  ?  "  and  as  she  gave  him  no  answer  but  a  Bori  of 
half  sob,  he  went  on,  drawing  her  close  to  him  and  lifting  lier 
face  up  with  both  his  hands :  "  Nellie,  you  must  know  tiiat  tt* 
wish  of  my  life  is  to  cheer  and  comfort  you;  tell  me  I  maj.  -I 
think  you  love  me  a  little." 

The  eyes  that  Effie  had  thought  so  full  of  different  ""iTniiijiljSJi.. 
had  but  one  now,  and  that  was  pasBionate  haiipinesB.  v.^V 

"Ton  aie  aU  the  world  to  me,  Jaek,"  she  said  -^^-^^^^^ ^ 
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tlieir  lips  met  in  one  long,  eilgut  kiss.  No  further  words  pnssed 
between  them.  Sbe  left  him  Rtaiiding  out  in  the  darbiess,  and 
l}as8iQg  her  cousins  in  the  tkawing-room,  merely  nodded  "  good- 
night" and  went  up  to  her  room,  where  she  threw  herself  into  au 
arm-chair  and  exclaimed : 

"  I  shall  go  mad  witli  happiness.     Jack  loves  mc." 

Her  rtiyerie  was  iutoinipted  a  few  minutes  after  by  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Laura  Field  entered. 

"I  thought  you  could  not  be  in  bed  ah'oady,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Garth  asked  me  to  give  you  a  message  for  him  to  say  that 
he  would  bo  here  to-mon-ow  morning  to  take  you  to  the  Doro 
Gallei-y  about  12  o'clock.  I  suppose  you  don't  miud 
shocking  the  susceptibilities  of  an  English  household,  Nellie," 
her  cousin  continued,  rather  sarcastically,  "  but  it  isn't  quito  the 
usual  thing  for  one  girl  to  go  about  with  another  gii'l's  fiance 
in  England.  I  know  in  India  things  arc  so  different,  and  we 
are  so  behind  the  times  in  jour  ej'cs  that  I  don't  want  to  give 
you  any  advice ;  I  only  tell  you  what  perhaps  you  would  not  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  else." 

"Another  gii'l's  finnrel"  exclaimed  Nellie,  feeling  as  if  her 
heart  were  suddenly  hound  with  bands  of  ice.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  Laura?" 

"  My  deal',  don't  look  at  me  like  that — he'snotmyjiiDit-f;  only 
he  has  been  cngagwl  to  Euphemia  Dunstan  for  two  years,  ami 
the  common  supposition  is  that  he  has  come  home  to  miu'ryher, 
but  I  don't  know  anjihing  about  it.  You  say  be  is  a  great  friend 
of  yours,  so  no  doubt  you  are  better  informed  than  any  of  us. 
Good-night;  I  won't  keep  you  up,  you  look  tired."  And  Laura 
"went  out  and  shut  the  door  after  her. 

"  Cnrne  home  to  he  mariicd,"  repeated  Nellie  to  herself,  "to 

MiMt  Duiutan  I     Quite  impossible  !  "    and  she  began  slowly  to 

nndresB,  wondering  what  her  cousin  could  have  meant.    8he 

could  not  believe  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  it.     She  thought 

it  likely   Jack  might    have    had    some    early  flirtation  with 

MiBB  Xhmstan,    that  was  moet  probable — Nellie  did  not  mind 

that  much — ^bnt  as  to  his  being  engaged  now  to  her,  and  come 

home  for  the  express  purpose  of  marrying  her,  the  idea  yrta  too 

ridicaloaa.    Jack,  her  hero  and  her  good,  true,  nnselfish  friend, 

who  had  given  np  his  cabin  to  her  that  she  might  be  on  the 

j!  cool  side  of  the  ship,  and  slept  on  deck  or  anywhere  himself,  to 

[  imi^ine  it  possible  that  he  oonld  so  utterly  deceive  not  only  her, 

H  but  the  girl  he  was  bound  to  marry — it  was  simply  treachery  on 

^^sf.  part  to  listen  to  sooh  a  snggestion,  and  ahe  fell  asleep, 
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smiling  to  herself  in  confidence  of  bis  certain  integrity  and 
uprightness,  resolriug,  however,  to  tell  him  what  Laura  had 
said,  and  determined  to  make  him  let  all  the  ^orld  know  that 
they  were  neither  of  them  behaving  as  if  in  very  ti-uth  Anglo- 
Indians  had  a  diSei*eQt  code  of  morality  as  Laura  had  hinted. 
In  the  momiug  she  received  a  note  from  Jack  to  this  effect : 

"  Nellie,  darling,  don't  think  me  faithless,  but  I  find  I  can't 
be  with  you  so  soon  as  twelve  as  I  told  Miss  Field,  hut  if  you 
will  be  at  home  by  five  I  will  look  in  then.  It  will  be  better, 
too,  than  the  Dore  Gallerj-. 

"  Yom-s  entirely, 

"  Jack." 
And  Nellie  wrote  back : 

"  Any  time  I  am  at  your  service,  and  am  longing  for  five 
o'clock. 

"  Yours, 
"  N.  D." 

She  went  to  find  her  cousins  and  tell  them  Mr.  Garth  could 
not  come  for  her  at  twelve,  so  she  thought  she  should  go  down 
to  Bichmoud  to  see  the  Dmistans — they  had  asked  her  to  go  any 
day,  and  she  "supposed  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that," 
this  in  a  meaning  tone  to  Laura,  who  said  afterwards  to  lur 
sister : 

"  It  etiikes  me  Nellie  is  very  much  gone  on  that  young  Garth. 
I  told  her  last  night  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Dunstoo,  and  I  am 
sure  she  didn't  believe  me,  and  is  going  down  now  to  find  out 
It's  odd  that  he  didn't  tell  her  of  his  engagement.  However, 
Indian  people  always  do  things  Uke  nobody  else,  and  I  am  gfaA 
I  have  not  got  the  chapcronage  of  Nellie,  that 's  all." 

Mrs.  Dunstau  was  ^uite  uuhai>py  about  her  httle  danghto's 
appearance  next  morning.     She  hod  never  seen  her  look  bo 
white  and  ill,  aud  could  not  at  all  'accoimt  for  .it,  especially  o 
there  was  a  letter  lying  on  the  breakfast-table  addressed  to  j 
"  Miss  Dunston  "  in  Jack's  sprawly  handwriting.     The  fact  i 
poor  Effie  had  scarcely  slept  all  night.    The  Fiolils'  party  was  a  I 
sort  of  nightmare  to  her,  and  when  at  last  she  did  fall  asleep  it  J 
was  only  to  dream  of  Jack  and  NeUie  jmnbled  up  together  into  J 
one  person,  and  they  were  always  laughing  and  jeering  at  h«r  I 
and  making  her  ury.    Very  silly,  ahe  ihooght  when  she  a' 
and  ahe  triad  haid  to  look  bright  when  she  went  down  to  b 
fu^  and  her  haart  gwa  «  great  jump  when  ahe  saw  tha  3 
niituaglur  her. 
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'*  He  has  written  to  tell  me  how  sorry  he  is  he  was  so  crosB 
hist  night.  Dear  Jack  !  how  good  he  is,  and  what  a  wretch  I 
have  been  to  blame  him,"  was  her  first  thought  as  she  slipped 
her  letter  into  her  pocket,  meaning  to  keep  it  to  read  afterwards 
by  herself. 

About  twelve  o'clock  Mrs.  Dunstan  looked  into  the  morning- 
room  where  Effie  usually  sat,  but  not  finding  her  there,  nor  in 
her  bed-room,  or  in  any  part  of  the  house,  she  supposed  she  had 
Pfone  out,  so  she  left  a  message  with  the  servant  to  tell 
Miss  Dimstan  not  to  wait  lunch,  as  she  was  obliged  to  go  out, 
and  would  probably  not  be  back  till  three  or  fom:  o'clock.  But 
Effie  did  not  come  in  either  to  lunch,  so  the  servant  imagined 
she  must  be  out  also,  and  when  a  visitor  came  and  inquired  for 
her,  the  maid  thought  perhaps  she  was  in  the  garden,  and 
aske<l  the  lady  to  step  in  and  wait  in  the  drawing-room,  saying 
she  would  see  if  she  could  find  Miss  Effie ;  at  the  gate  she 
met  her  looking  "just  like  a  ghost  "she  said  afterwards  to  the 
cook,  and  Effie  indeed  seemed  as  if  she  were  scared,  or  else  very 
ill,  for  she  did  not  appear  to  sec  the  maid,  and  when  she  was 
told  that  "  Miss  Drm-y  "  was  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  to  sec 
her,  she  only  gave  a  soi-t  of  start  and  a  shiver,  and  walked 
straight  into  the  house.  Nellie,  too,  was  frightened  at  her 
appearance. 

Gould  this  be  the  same  bright,  carelessly  happy-looking  girl 
she  had  made  acquaintance  with  only  a  few  hours  before  ?  she 
thought.  Some  a>vful  calamity  must  have  happened,  and  she 
hesitated  before  speaking,  for  fear  of  saying  something  wrong. 
But  the  sight  of  NelHe  seemed  to  bring  Effie  to  herself,  for  she 
held  out  her  hand,  and  crumpled  up  a  letter  in  her  left  hand  as 
if  she  wished  to  hide  it. 

"  Please  sit  down,"  she  said  in  a  strained  sort  of  voice.  **  My 
mother  will  be  in  directly." 

"  I  didn't  come  to  see — that  is,  I  hoped  to  see — I  mean, 
Miss  Dunstan,  I  wanted  so  much  to  sec  you  alone  to  tell  me 
something/'  stammered  Nellie.  "  You  know  my  history,"  she 
continued y  more  clearly,  ''and  how  friendless  and  lonely  I  am, 
and  my  whole  future  happiness  depends  on  your  just  answering 
my  one  question  by  one  word.  Are  you  enrfoged  to  marry  Jack 
Oarih?" 

An  eacpcesBion  of  intense  pain  passed  over  Effie's  face,  which 
not  nnnotioed  by  her  inquisitor,  and  she  answered : 
LttiLfliluikftilio  say  I  smnot.  Miss  Drury.    Perhaps  yon 
HOBld  IQM  to  know,  however,  that  up  till  nine  o'clodc  this 
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morning  I  was  hie  promietMl  wife,  but  now — lie  ia  notbing 
to  me." 

And  at  these  words  Effie  broke  tlo-vvii,  and  tbe  tears  which  bad 
refused  to  come  at  firfit  now  flowed  freely,  and  ehe  sobbed  like  a 
child.  Nellie  was  much  upset.  This  was  dreadful,  and  she  was 
astonished  to  see  bow  mn^^h  Effic  eai'ed  for  Jack.  She  longed 
to  ask  if  be  bn^I  seen  her  that  morning,  and  whether  be  had 
broken  off  the  engagement,  or  she.  But  her  lady-like  feeling 
and  womanly  pity  kei)t  her  from  asking  further  questioDS,  and 
she  thought  tbe  kiiideet  thing  slie  could  do  would  be  to  leave 
the  house.  So  she  got  up,  and  stooping  down  over  EfiSe  took 
one  of  hci'  hands,  and  Baid  gently  : 

"  Bear  Miss  Dunetan,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you — believe  me,  I 
do  feel  most  genuinely  for  you ;  but  incleed  it  was  not  my  doing. 
He  never  told  me  he  was  engaged  when  we  became  such  Meiids, 
and  though  I  can't  expect  you  to  think  well  of  me  while  I  am 
Buch  a  stranger,  still  I  can  assure  you  that  I  should  loyally 
liavc  kept  my  secret,  and  never  have  tempted  him  away  &om 
yon.  But  now  it  is  too  late,  and  I  feel  I  have  mode  yon  bo 
miserable  alrea<ly  that  all  1  can  do  is  to  go  away  and  let  yoa 
forget  me.  Will  you  give  me  one  kiss  before  I  go,  and  say  700 
forgive  him — us  both — and  believe  I  have  not  been  wilfolly 
treacherous?" 

Efiie  lifted  a  awcct,  touchiugly  sod  face,  and  allowed  it  to  bt 
kisHct]  by  the  woman  who  had  taken  the  light  oat  of  her  lif^ 
and  said  simply : 

"  I  forgive  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  veiy,  very  ha]^." 

And  then  her  visitor  left  her,  the  door  closed,  and  irbn 
Mrs.  Dunstan  returned  she  found  her  child  in  a  dead  faint  in 
the  chair  she  was  sitting  in,  and  a  letter  all  crumpled  up  Ijing 
on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

"  My  darling  Effie  i  "  was  her  exclamation,  "  what  baa  eont 
to  yoa  ? "  and  she  picked  ap  the  letter  to  see  if  it  woald  gnt 
A  cine  to  this  extraordinary  ocflurrence.    fihc  read  this  : 

"  My  deab  Effie, 

"  I  should  not  be  behaving  like  a  gentleman,  1 
a  vaj  irorthj  of  yon,  if  I  concealed  my  feelings  from  yoa  iwd  I 
'deceived  yon  (and  myself)  any  longer.  The  fact  is  I  do  nd  I 
^76  yon  Uie  lore  and  entire  derotidn  which  a  husband  shotUd  gir*  I 
to  bu  info,  and  wliioh  yoa,  Effie,  of  all  women,  deserve.  I  thi  ' 
thenlDnk  thai  it  la  wiser  to  bring  onr  engagement  to  aa  4 
*nd  tntit  yon  Trill  not  thinlc  nan  hardly  of  me  tiiau  J 
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help,  for  I  am  sm-e  you  will  see  that  our  union  would  have  been 
a  very  unsuitable  one,  and  that  a  friendship  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  genuine  regard  is  a  far  better  thing  than  a  marriage 
where  the  love  is  imequal  and  the  characters  dissimilar.  I  hope 
you  will  not  misunderstand  what  I  have  said,  and  that  you  will 
always  think  of  me,  as  I  am  indeed, 

"  Afifectionately  and  sincerely  your  friend, 

''  L\N  Garth." 

"  Thoroughly  characteristic  and  heartlessly  selfish,"  was 
Mrs.  Dunstan's  indignant  comment  on  this  efifusion.  **  My  poor 
sweet  child,  to  think  you  have  wasted  your  noble  self  on  such  a 
creatm*e  !  "  and  the  deseiTedly  angiy  mother  began  rubbing  her 
chikVs  hands,  and  restoring  her  to  consciousness ;  and  the  tender, 
loving  sympathy  that  Effic  received  for  a  long  time  almost 
made  up  to  her  for  the  false  love  that  she  had  lost. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  now.  Jack  and  Nellie  married  a 
fortnight  after  that  memorable  dinner-party,  and  old  Mrs.  Garth 
never  quite  got  out  of  the  state  of  bewilderment  that  her  son's 
change  of  fiancee  thi'ew  her  into.  She  supposed  one  was  as 
good  as  the  other,  but  she  never  understood  why  Jack  had 
come  home  at  all  if  he  intended  to  marry  Miss  Drm*y,  whom 
he  had  known  all  along  out  in  India,  and  the  only  good  of  it 
was  that  it  gave  her  an  endless  topic  of  conversation  and  specu- 
lation for  the  ensuing  winter. 

George  Barlow  was  the  person  who,  next  to  Effie,  took  the 
matter  most  to  heart.  He  was  fm-iously  angry  with  Jack  at  firsts 
and  wanted  to  have  it  out  with  him,  only  Mrs.  Dunstan  advised 
him  not,  and  he  did  not  regret  it  aftens'ai'ds,  for  at  last  he  was 
amply  repaid  for  all  his  good,  faithful,  unselfish  devotion  to 
Effie  by  her  learning  to  love  him  with  a  far  deeper  and  more 
lasting  affection  than  she  could  ever  have  bestowed  upon  Jack 
Garth. 
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By  SuthkrljInd  Edwi&db. 


No.  IV. — FEBOFexi'a  Expedition  {conliniied). 

Tnv.  four  columns  were  disposed  in  four  separate  camps 
ai'oiuid  the  foi'tification,  a,t  a  distance  of  from  a  half  to  one  \ent. 
As  all  the  herhoge  about  the  fort  was  consumed,  it  became  neces- 
sai-y  to  drive  the  camels  to  new  pasture-giounds,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  vcrsts.  It  was,  moreover,  desirable  that  the  detach- 
ment should  remain  for  n  few  days  at  the  Emba  foi'tifications, 
to  recruit  its  strength  before  encountering  still  greater  fatigue, 
and  in  order  that  the  weak  and  unsemceable  camels  might  be 
picked  out,  and  the  pocks  of  the  strouger  animals  i-educed  to  fonr 
or  five  poods  each,  in  order  to  economise  their  forces.  The 
original  packs  of  six  or  seven  poods  foimed  together  a  load  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  poods  per  camel,  which  was  now  too  hearf 
for  the  eiliansted  camels.  It  was  also  necessary  to  await  ttM 
arrival  of  fresh  camels,  on  their  way  to  the  Emba,  and  to 
prepare  means  of  transport  for  the  sick  along  the  remaining  £»• 
tance  to  Khiva,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  mee 
disabled  by  sickness  and  disease  had  hitherto  been  transported 
partly  in  waggons  and  partly  in  sledges ;  beyond  the  £iiib% 
however,  the  great  depth  of  the  snow,  the  uneven  oharacfflr  ii 
the  ground — the  holes  and  hollows  occniring  at  almost  every 
stup — and  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Ust-Urt,  involved  the  necesst^ 
of  transporting  the  invoLidB  on  camels. 

In  Egypt  and  Algeria,  where  the  only  ditliculty  to  oont«nd 
Tith  is  the  soltry  heat,  the  arrangement  of  these  invalid-poobd- 
18  eompaniirely  easy.  In  the  Egyptian  campnign  of  Bonapdriiv^ 
bnesof  five  feet  long  irare  fixed  to  the  packs,  ono  end  of  the  bos 
<^tBaiag  on  hingeB,  to  allow  the  sick  man  to  strctt'li  out  his  I«^ 
■mhmk  he  lifilhed.  ^  Algeria,  the  Franoh,  dm-ing  their  txpe- 
ditim  into  the  dawft,  e«iy  flieir  aidi  on  tha  backs  of  pinlce; 
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in  a  kind  of  chair  in  which  the  sick  man  is  sh*apped.  The 
Kussians  could  not  adopt  either  of  these  methods,  as  the  sick 
men  might  become  frozen  to  death  in  severe  weather.  There 
remained  only  one  method  of  conveying  them  :  that  of  construct- 
ing a  species  of  hammock,  about  six  feet  in  length,  filled  with 
hay  and  wool,  and  placing  the  sick  inside,  wrapped  warmly  m 
felt.  Although  the  hammocks  so  prepared  were  not,  perhaps, 
very  comfortable  to  lie  in,  none  of  the  men  were  injured  by 
frost.  The  strongest  camels  were  selected  for  carrying  the  sick, 
and  two  hammocks  were  slung  on  each  camel.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  person  attached  to  the  force  who  voluntarily  assumed  the 
duties  of  looking  after  the  sick,  and  moving  them  to  and  from 
their  hammocks.  The  name  of  this  humane  man  was  Chihachef, 
the  celebrated  Russian  traveller,  who  had  received  permission 
from  the  authorities  to  join  the  expedition  as  an  amateur.  He 
intended,  after  reaching  Khiva,  to  smTey  the  sources  of  the  Oxus 
and  Syr-Dai'ia  and  the  Pamir  moimtains,  whence  he  proposed 
to  return  to  Russia  by  way  of  Thibet  and  India. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  march  from  the  Line  to  the 
Emba  fortification,  the  column  had  not  been  attacked  cither  by 
the  Kaisaks  or  by  the  Khivans,  and  had  never  seen  the  enemy. 
Reports  had,  it  is  true,  been  received,  of  the  collection  of  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Khivans  on  the  Syr-Daria,  at  Karatamack  (a 
bay  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Aral) ;  but  as  these 
rumours  had  been  in  circulation  for  nearly  six  months,  they 
were  at  last  discredited  altogether.  Suddenly  the  commander  of 
the  Ak-Bulak  fort  reported  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Khivans. 

They  had  appeared  near  Fort  Ak-Bulak  on  the  18th  (80th) 
December,  2,000  or  8,000  strong,  approaching  at  a  brisk  trot, 
and  halting  within  one  and  a  half  versts  of  the  fort.  A  body  of 
their  picked  horsemen  dashed  off  to  attack  the  picket  stationed 
at  a  short  distance,  but  the  soldiers  had  had  time  to  retreat  to 
the  fort.  At  the  same  time  the  mounted  Khivans  divided  them- 
selves into  several  bodies,  and  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  fortification  from  the  eastern  and  northern  sides.  Fortunately 
a  false  alann  had  been  sounded  on  the  night  before,  when  the 
men  had  been  told  off  to  their  several  quarters,  and  the  oflBcers 
appoinied  to  fheir  respective  posts ;  conseqaentiy  no  confusion 
ttow  on  the  unexpected  attack  from  the  Khivans.  Inside  the 
fartwii  there  were  only  180  able-bodied  men ;  bat  at  the  moment 
of;  -jfamgDif.  3L64  siok  soldiers  rose  from  their  beds,  seized  their 
iimm  tinT  jfillinil  flinir  comndes  on  the  walls.     The  musketry 
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and  ai-tillery  &'c,  Bkilfully  directed  by  two  officers  of  Mim»s 
Eugineera,  rci>ul8od  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss. 

Kotwitlistanding  tbis,  liowever,  they  continued  their  unsnu- 
cessful  attacks  until  nightfall,  foi'ming,  tvhen  out  of  gunshot,  into 
new  bodies  after  each  repulse,  and  then  rushing  forward  to 
attack  again,  liannlcssly  discharging  their  musketa  at  the  gar- 
rison. Ob8er%-ii)g  that  some  haystacks  stood  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  foi-t  on  the  western  side,  the  Khivaus  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  approach  them,  evidently  with  the  iuteutiou  of 
forcing  then-  way  into  the  fort  under  cover  of  these  haystacks. 
Thoy  were,  however,  each  time  foiled  in  tliese  attempts  by  the 
Cossacks  and  iufautiy  soldiers  who  sallied  out  against  them. 
In  the  night  they  attempted  to  set  lire  to  the  ricks,  but  in  tliis 
they  likewise  failed. 

The  next  day  the  enemy,  having  previously  observed  that 
there  were  no  guns  on  one  face  of  the  fort,  attacked  it  h-om  that 
side  ;  but  overnight  a  barbette  had  been  erected  there,  on  which, 
during  the  attack,  guns  were  hastily  mounted,  so  that  the 
Khivaus  on  making  the  attack  were  dispersed  with  grape. 
After  this  failiu'e  they  retii-ed  about  three  versts,  and  formed 
themselves  into  one  body,  ranged  under  their  several  banners. 
Hearing  that  a  small  Russian  detachment  was  encamped  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  the  Khivaus  resolved  to  destroy 
it.  This  was  the  transport  train  that  had  been  despatched 
for  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  superfluous  heavy  articles 
from  the  Ak-Bulak  to  the  Biver  Emba,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  only  one  stage  distant  from  the  fortification.  Being 
unaware  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  this  detachment,  tmder 
the  command  of  Erofeyef,  had  halted  at  seventeen  versts  bom. 
Ak-Bulak,  the  camels  and  horses  had  been  let  loose  to  gnue,  and 
the  men  were  employed  in  digging  roots  for  fuel  and  in  erecting 
the  tenta.  While  so  engaged  the  Khivoa  horsemen  made  their 
sudden  appearance,  but  instead  of  immediately  attacking  the 
detachment,  commenced  driving  away  its  horses  and  "ft™**"- 
This  gave  the  Busaians  time  to  make  a  hasty  entrenobmaBL 
Carta,  sledges,  and  boxes  were  immediately  formed  into  a  teoi*  1 
parary  rampart,  behind  which  the  soldiers  were  placed  to  receive 
the  enemy  irith  discharges  of  musketty.  The  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry (rf.tiie  Khivons  soon  made  sncceBsiTe  charges  on  the  eantpr 
bni  were  each  time  repolsed.  At  night  the  Khivans  attempted 
to  orawl  np  and  take  the  Boasiani  by  surprise,  but  were  driven 
(A  ai  the  poant  of  tha  bqnanet  and  iritb  mnaket  shots. 
tbe  dntaeai^  howem,  tha  Ehiraiu  iiuee«ded  i] 
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pits  aud  throwing  up  some  trenches  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yta-da 
on  the  four  faces  of  the  Eussiau  camp,  and  opened  £re  from 
these  iu  the  morning.  From  this  position,  however,  they  were 
soon  dislodged,  aud  seeing  the  futility  of  coutinuiug  their  open 
attacks,  they  collected  the  horses  and  camels  tboy  hod  seized 
and  drove  them  straight  before  them  on  to  the  Ritssiart  encamp- 
mont,  in  the  hope  of  hciug  able  to  approach  the  camp  safely 
under  shelter  of  these  animals.  But  Captain  Erofeyef,  divining 
theii-  iutention,  detached  twenty-five  riflemen  with  oitlera  to 
take  up  a  x>osition  which  would  deprive  the  assailants  of  the 
protection  behind  the  horses  aud  camels.  This  was  skilfully 
executed,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  rificmon  created  con- 
fusion among  the  enemy.  A  sortie  was  at  the  same  time  made 
from  the  camp,  and  the  Khivans  were  beaten  oEF  with  loss, 
leaving  theii-  dead  behind,  and  losing  a  portion  of  the  camels 
and  horses  previously  seized  from  the  Russians.  Seeing  the 
great  loss  they  sustained  in  men,  and  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
their  attaeks  against  the  camp,  the  Khivans  had  recourse  to 
another  stratagem ;  two  of  their  horsemen  galloped  up  within 
gunshot  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Tartars  and  Kirghizes  m 
the  Buasian  aervico  to  join  them,  promising  them  favours  and 
rewards  if  they  did  so,  and  threatening  dire  vengeance  if  they 
refused.  A  few  shots,  however,  soon  put  an  cud  to  their 
persuasive  eloquence. 

The  whole  Khivan  forces  reth-ed  soon  aftenvai'ds  and  were  not 
seen  or  heard  for  a  long  while.  The  Russians  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  they  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  horses  from  the 
frost,  many  of  the  riders  also  falling  victims  to  the  severity  of 
the  vinter. 

Oat  of  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  2,000  or  3,000  men — ^which  had 
bem  commanded  by  the  Eush  Begi,  or  Minister  of  War — scarcely 
half  xetomed  to  Ehivo,  and  those  were  in  a  very  sorry  plight. 

Alfbongh  the  exhortations  and  throats  of  the  Khivans  did 
not  at  the  time  prodnce  the  slightest  effect  on  the  Kirgbises, 
irho  were  witnesses  of  their  cowardice  and  defeat;  yet  the 
flzagBerated  reports  disseminated  among  the  Kirghizes  of  the 
steppe  by  the  Kbivanii  respecting  the  strength  of  their  forces  and 
their  reinforcement  by  an  army  of  Kokandians,  the  threats  of  tha 
Khan  of  Khiva,  and  the  religious  fanaticism  stimulated .  and 
inflamed  by  Khivan  cmiasaries,  subsequenily  excited  the  Kii^ix 
camel-drivera  to  such  on  extent  that  on  one  occasion  they  col- 
lected together  to  the  number  of  about  200,  and  nfiued  ttf 
Lafpflood  aty  further.    Ihii  diBordeTly  crowd,  in  qate  of.  all 
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entreaties,  refused  to  disperse,   and,  increasing  in  numbers, 
distui-bed  the  camp  with  theii*  wild  shouts  and  violent  behaTiow. 

It  was  necessary  to  adopt  severe  measui'es  so  as  to  save  tie 
detachment  from  being  left  in  the  heai-t  of  the  frozen  steppe,  at 
a  distance  of  500  versts  from  the  Line,  without  any  meanB  of 
locomotion.  The  crowd  was  suiTouoded  by  tioope,  and  alter 
two  of  the  ringleaders  had  been  shot,  the  malcontents  dis- 
persed, and  resumed  theu-  duties. 

WTiile  the  main  detachmeut  lay  encamped  at  the  Emba,  a 
report  was  received  that  tlie  supplies  of  provisions  despatched  in 
vessels  to  Nova-Aiexaudrofsk,  having  been  delayed  at  eea  by 
contrary  winds  until  late  in  the  autumn,  ten  of  the  ships  had 
become  fixed  in  the  ice,  some  in  sight  of  Fort  Alcxoudrofsk,  and 
some  within  100  versts  of  Guiicf,  near  the  Prorvinsk  islands. 
It  was  fui-ther  stated  that  only  two  of  the  vessels  had  succeeded 
in  retuniing  to  Asti'akban,  after  sustaining  considerable  injaiy 
and  losing  part  of  their  caj-goes,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
throw  overboard. 

Owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  commandant  of  Kovo-Alexan- 
drofsk,  the  vessels  frozen  in  the  ico  near  that  fort  were  saved, 
and  their  cargoes  brought  on  shore.  Those  transports,  however, 
which  were  wedged  in  the  ice  near  Prorvinsk  Post  were  burst  by 
Turkomen  and  Kh-ghizes  sent  thither  for  the  purpose  by  tlie 
Ivhivans. 

While  at  Emba  the  soldiers  Wei's  exercised  in  making  ni^t 
signals  by  the  ignition  of  gunpowder,  in  which  manner  ill 
communicatious  were  subsequently  correctly  maintained  betmen 
these  columns.  The  men  also  practised  firing  shot  ajid  shdl, 
and  experiments  were  successfully  made  in  exploding  nunei 
under  tlie  ice  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

The  distance  between  the  Emba  fortification  and  Ak-Bnlak  fcj 
the  direct  winter  i-oute  did  not  exceed  160  verstSf  and  w 
traversed  by  the  columns  in  fifteen  days.  Notwithstanding  tiafi  ■' 
however,  the  loss  in  camels  was  very  great  and  continued  lo 
increase  daUy.  The  detachment,  when  it  crossed  the  line,  haJ 
about  10,000  camels,  but  after  passing  Foi-t  Emba,  it  could  tritli 
difficulty  muster  8,900  camels  for  tetnsporting  pi-ovisions  ami 
provender  for  two  months ;  while  at  Ak-Bukk,  a  point  nut  even 
half-way  to  Khiva,  the  number  of  Berviceable  camels  was  rodoNd 
to  ff,188.  The  number  that  actually  died  on  the  road  brtweui 
the  Emba  and  Ak-Sniak  waa  only  1,300,  the  n.>»t  Iwiag 
•baadouad  on  the  road  on  aeooont  of  their  complet«  exbaurtion. 

To  znte  ttie  oianli  of  file  unloaded  camels  Icsb  i 
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the  iufimti-y  columiiEi  advanced  in  frant  of  them,  in  foiii-  tiles, 
formiiift  beaten  tracks  in  the  snow,  the  advance  of  the  loaded 
camels  being  assisted  in  tlie  same  way  l>y  the  cavah-y.  Where 
the  anow  -was  very  deep,  the  cavah-y  passed  and  repassed  several 
times  over  the  groiiud,  to  enable  the  camels  to  pi-oeeed  without 
any  difficulty.  In  some  parts  the  snow  was  even  shovelled  away 
bj-  the  soldiers  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  the  camels  continued  to 
fall  in  {iri-tiat  numboi-^,  obstructing  the  advance  of  the  cohimns. 
When  a  camel  snccnmbed  it  was  ncecssnry  to  remove  its  load, 
and  the  men,  sinking  to  theii-  knees  and  sometimes  to  their 
waists  iu  snow,  eshauated  tht-ir  strength  in  this  labom-.  When 
a  camel  fell  it  rarely  rose  attain,  so  that  new  paths  had  to  be 
made  round  the  obstruction  for  the  passage  of  camels  following 
in  the  rear. 

The  guns  hod  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  and  occasionally  pulled 
out  of  the  snow  by  the  mtn.  In  some  pliioes  the  surface  of  the 
Euow  was  quite  soft,  while  in  others  it  was  nearly  as  hard  as  ice, 
and  supiwrted  the  horses,  camels,  anil  oven  the  1'2-pounder 
guuB ;  but  at  times,  when  it  gave  way,  the  extrication  of  the 
camels,  sledges,  artillery,  and  so  on,  was  attended  with  great 
fatigue  and  difiiculty.  The  camels  an  1  horses  got  cut  about  the 
legs,  and  on  some  days  only  short  staffs  of  fom-  versts  were  made 
in  consequence  of  these  delays.  In  "  burans,"  or  snow-storms,  it 
■was  altogether  impossible  to  advance ;  thus  the  first  column,  which 
marched  dm'iug  a  snow-storm,  was  only  able  to  traverse  twenty 
Tersts  in  four  days,  and  abandoned  on  tlie  road  a  large  number 
of  sledges  and  carts,  which  the  following  three  columns  converted 
into  fuel  for  cooking  purposes. 

After  such  severe  frost  and  fatiguing  stages,  the  strength  of 
the  camels  should  have  bejn  recruited  with  plentiful  food ;  but 
the  surface  of  the  steppe — ^iioor  at  any  time — was  now  completely 
ooTered  with  snow.  It  was,  however,  still  possible  to  give  each 
horse  a  measure  of  oats,  and  about  five  pounds  of  hay  per  diem ; 
although  to  feed  8,000  camels  on  hay  was,  of  com-se,  not  feasible. 
Ihe  latt«,  howeTer,  were  each  apportioned  about  five  pounds  of 
"  "i  was  little  enough, 
ftidded  thai  the  frost,  during  this  time,  was  15°  and 
SO^  R  ;  Bnd,  although  the  men  had  to  a  certain  extent  become 
accUmatiHed,  the  great  eold  benumbed  their  limbs,  in  spite  of  their 
warm  clothing,  an<l  incapacitated  them  for  all  work.  At  the 
e  time,  hard  work — producing  perspiration,  exhaustion,  luul 
1  sleep — exposcil  the  men  to  the  liability  of  catahing  cdd. 
Eitfao'fiert  HgUiyTeTatB  ihe  Bolnmna  marched  aUmg  the 
03  * 
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left  bauks  of  the  Arty  Takshi,  and  then  folloivcd  the  cobtbc  of 
the  Talysai  rivulet,  proceetliug  afterwai-ils  acrosa  ealine  marshes, 
■which  the  ft-oat  lenderetl  firm  ground  m  ■winter,  and  enabled  the 
camels,  horses,  and  artillery  to  cross  without  auy  difEculty. 
Duiing  summer,  di-aught  horses  sink  here  up  to  their  fetlocks  in 
the  oozy  mud,  and  the  wheels  of  caits  laden  with  gootls  become 
embedded  a  foot  deep.  After  a  fall  of  rain,  however,  or  dming 
spring,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  cross  these  saline-marsh 
tracts,  which  extend  to  Chushka-Kul,  over  a  distance  of  eigh^ 
vei-sts.  They  ai-e  intersected  by  two  ranges  of  hills — the  Bakzir 
and  Ali — over  which  there  are  convenient  ascents  and  descents 
for  vehicles.  But  along  the  whole  of  this  marshy  tract  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  good  water  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  slope  of  the 
Ali  hills  ;  the  pasturage  for  cattle  throughout  the  distance  being, 
moreover,  poor  and  scanty.  In  consequence  of  the  frost  antl 
snow,  and  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  it  took  the  column  six  or  seven  dAjs 
to  traverse  these  salinos,  and  it  was  on  these  stages  that  the; 
encountered  the  difficultie-s  described  above. 

General  Fei-ofski,  who  had  remained  with  a  light  detachment 
at  Fort  Emba  to  superintend  the  departui'o  of  the  last  colonm, 
and  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  safety  and  require- 
ments of  the  sick  left  behind,  quitted  the  Fort  on  17th  (29th) 
January,  and  after  inspecting  the  column  which  he  overtook  on 
the  mai'ch,  he  proceeded  foi-ward  to  Ak  Bulak  to  make  arnuigs- 
ments  for  the  further  advnnce  of  the  troops.  On  reaching  Ak- 
Bulak,  he  immediately  despatched  Colonel  Bizianof  and  CaptuD 
Itechenherg,  with  150  Ural  Cossacks  and  one  light  field  gnu,  to 
reconnoitre  the  route  ahead,  and  to  find  a  couvement  ptnni  of 
ascent  to  the  Ust-Urt.  This  detachment,  after  going  150  Tetiti 
in  a  Khivan  direction,  returned  eight  days  later,  lepotltllg 
that  the  depth  of  snow  for  100  versts,  oa  far  as  the  PiUht 
vas  still  greater  than  that  on  the  stepiio  ah-eady  tx3HH|H 
that  the  grass  and  hushes  were  buried  iu  snow,  and  tl^E^^Hi 
parts  of  the  route  were  so  blocked  with  anow  that  they  con!d  with 
diflScolty  be  passed  even  by  horses.  On  the  Ust-Urt,  along 
which  Colonel  Bizianof  advanced  twenty  versts,  there  was  leas 
snow  than  below,  hut  even  there  the  quantity  was  uuusuallj  great 
No  traces  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  discovered  anywhere,  tram 
whioh  it  waa  reasonably conoloded that theKhivaua  hadmaidied 
htoneirardB  in  conaeqnence  of  ihe  extraordinary  seventy  ot  Uis 
irinter. 

The  third,  or  nuun  eolnmn,  which  comprised  the  pad^4| 
RlrilU^,nHduaAk-^Biil«koDih«  fiStit^iA  
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1840,  sixteen  days  after  its  ilciiarture  from  Fort  Eiuba.  Altboiigh 
this  column  had  been  itrecceded  l)y  the  two  foremost  columns, 
and  had  left  only  six  tlays  after  the  second  one,  it  was,  in  some 
places,  obliged  to  clear  a  new  route  for  itstilf,  the  tracks  and 
ti'oddeu  paths  of  the  columns  in  advance  having  become  diifted 
over  with  snow.  Only  now  and  then  could  the  route  taken  by 
the  columns  in  front  be  ascertained  thi-ough  the  pillars  of  snow 
erected  at  some  distance  from  each  other  by  the  Ural  Cossacks, 
through  the  snow-heaps  which  marked  tlic  night  camps,  and 
through  the  camels,  living  and  dead,  some  frozen  and  pai-tly 
<leTOure<l  by  wild  beasts,  that  lay  along  the  line  of  raai'ch. 

If  the  passage  of  Macdonald'e  corps,  12,000  strong,  in  1800, 
over  the  Simplon,  be  justly  considered  a  wonderful  feat  on 
account  of  tlie  extraordinai-y  exertions  of  the  French  and  the 
great  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  how  much  higher, 
asks  the  official  historian,  must  we  place  the  endurance  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Russian  troops  who  encountered  difQculties  im- 
measui-ably  greater  on  their  march,  through  the  deep  snows  fi'om 
Emba  to  Ak-Bulak,  during  frosts  aud  storms,  hmricanes  of 
unprecedented  severity,  and  over  a  desert  and  frozen  tract  of 
ItiO  versts  (107  miles),  the  advance  lasting  a  period  of  half  a 
mouth  ? 

After  maixihing  in  hoi'd  frosts  a  distance  of  500  versts  thi'ougli 
an  inhospitable  steppe  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  after  a  short 
halt  at  Fort  Emba,  which  did  not,  however,  afford  the  men  any 
rest  owing  to  the  heavy  labour  they  had  to  perform  there,  tho 
troops  had  further  to  advance  across  a  steppe  still  more  barren 
and  inhospitable.  It  was  found  necessary  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  6,000  camels  through  the  deep  snow-drifts ;  and  the  men 
had  very  often  to  work  up  to  their  waists  in  tho  snow  dm'ing  a 
frost  of  20°  B.,  adjusting  the  packs,  loading  and  unloading  them, 
and  so  on.  The  unfortunate  camels  hml  become  so  weak  from 
fatigue,  insufficient  food,  and  cold,  that  even  the  Kii-ghiz  di-irers, 
-who  rarely  walk,  did  not  mount  them  for  several  stages  before 
Ak-Bolak,  bat  proceeded  on  foot.  A  new  som-ce  of  anxiety 
appeared  on  the  march  to  Ak-Bulak.  The  famished  camels 
^tuired  the  bark  boxes  and  matting  sacks,  in  order  to  get 
atflie  Irieanits,  floor,  and  coi-n  they  contained,  and  pulled  the 
1  hay  out  of  the  bundles.  In  this  manner  more  of 
t  wero  wastctl  than  eaten  by  the  camels,  and  it  was 
ntly  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  them,  and  at 
once  repair  any  damage  done  to  the  packs.  At  each  halting- 
plocg  J.*^,OQ0  pftclU|gB|  had  to  be  unloaded  and  again  loaded. 
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Before  n  fii'c  coulil  be  lit,  the  materials  for  it,  cousisting  usually 
of  small  roots  of  sbiiibs,  had  to  l>e  picked  out  of  the  hai\l  and 
fmzeu  ground.  Spaces  had  to  be  cleared  of  snow  for  the  teuts, 
camels,  &c.,  and  it  was  only  towards  8  or  9  o'clock  iu  the 
creniug  that  the  soldier  or  Cossack  could  obtain  a  little  repose, 
while  by  2  or  3  o'clock  the  next  morning  be  was  obliged  to  rise 
and  go  tbroiigh  the  Ranie  round  of  heavy  duties. 

When  the  dctachuiont  aiTived  at  Ak-Bulak  the  frost  increased 
to  30'  R. 

During  this  cold  weather,  on  clear  days,  columns  of  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  were  often  visible  at  sunrise  iu  the  sky, 
and  on  other  occasions  two  suns  appeared  shining  at  the  sides 
of  the  true  luminai-y  with  almost  oyunl  brilliancy. 

In  Biieh  frost  it  wns  impossible  to  wash  linen  or  observe 
personal  cleanliness.  Many  of  the  men  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign not  only  did  not  change  thoii'  linen,  but  even  did  not  take 
off  their  clothes.  They  were  of  coui-se  covtred  with  venuiu,  and 
their  bodies  became  ingi-ained  with  dirt  and  predisposed  to 
disease. 

General  I'erofsld  left  tlio  Emba  fortification  on  the  17-29th 
January  with  a  small  Cossack  detachment,  and  having  ovei' 
taken  the  last  two  columns  on  the  route  to  Ak-BuItUc,  was 
jwrsonally  an  eye-witness  of  the  hoidsliips  eudiu*ed  by  the 
troops  on  the  march,  and  saw  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the 
camels.  Obser%nng  the  iwsitiou  hi  which  the  espeditionaty 
force  was  placeil,  the  General  sought  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  columns  ns  to  the  possibility  of  tbeii-  camels 
reaching  Khiva.  The  commanders  reported  that,  owing  to  the 
wearied  condition  of  these  animals,  the  scantiness  of  herbage, 
and  the  gi'eat  depth  of  snow  on  the  gi'ound,  any  fm'ther  adwue 
towoi'ds  Khiva  was  impossible.  The  same  opinion  iraa  ooa- 
iirmed  by  the  iider  of  the  western  hoi-de,  the  Sultan  AichnTakof) 
who,  as  a  Kirghiz,  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  powenof 
eudorance  of  the  camel  and  the  condition  of  the  ste])] 
addition  to  procuring  the   opinion  of  t 

colnmna  and  of  the  Sultan  Aichnvakof,'! 

reaching  Alc-Bulak,  despatched  Colonel  Biziauof 
&8  ahready  stated,  with  the  Ural  Cossacks,  to  csamlne  the  root* 
in  front,  and  having  fooad  that  the  depth  of  the  snow  heeantt  ' 
Btill  greater  further  on,  that  the  hei'bago  and  fuel  were  uom- 
pletely  buried  under  it,  and  that  the  weakness  of  the  vamcU, 
lAiah  were  beginning  to  &U  at  the  raie  of  a  hundi-ed  Uoilfi 
*"*~*"'^  bom  d^  to  day,  he  basame  con^-inced  that  ~^ — ^~ 
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actually    impossible,     under    sucli    circumstaucea,    to    reach 
Khiva. 

The  Oi-enbui-g  iufantry  soldiers,  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  cainiiaign,  suffered  severely  from  disease.  Ou 
the  completion  of  half  tlio  journey  only  1,856  effoctive  men 
could  be  mustered  out  of  a  force  of  2,750  which  ha<l  loft  Oreu- 
Lurg.  Of  the  number  on  the  sicli  list,  236  had  already  died, 
528  remained  under  ti-catmeut,  aud  130  were  invalided  and  left 
behind  at  Fort  Embn.  Ou  reaching  Khiva  tlie  number  of  sick 
would  in  all  probability  be  still  gieatcr. 

If  the  moi-tality  and  exhaustion  among  the  camels  wei*e  to 
go  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate,  which  iu  all  probability  it 
TTOuld  do,  the  detachment  would  be  obliged  to  retm-n  to  Fort 
Emba  before  reaching  Khiva,  after  abandoning  its  provisions 
and  stores  on  the  route,  and  encountering  still  greater  diOiculties 
than  those  ah-cady  experienced.  And,  fiu'thenuorc,  if  the 
enemy  were  at  this  jimctme  to  commcnco  mai-ching  to  meet 
the  Itussians,  might  not  the  rctm'u  of  the  latter  be  interpreted 
as  a  flight  from  the  ad\'ancing  enemy?  In  every  case,  therefore, 
it  Tras  preferable  to  suocumb  to  the  insui'mountable  obstacles  of 
nature,  and  to  i-eti-eat  at  once,  than  to  give  the  miserable 
enemies  of  the  Russians  any  pretext  for  exultation  over  an 
imaginary  victory. 

All  these  reasons  convinced  General  Pcrofski  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  the  march  to  Khiva,  and  reconciled  him  to 
the  mournful  necessiiy  of  returning  to  Fort  Emba,  where  thero 
was  a  stock  of  provisions  calculated  to  last  the  detachment  until 
spring. 

On  Ist  Febiniory  General  Perofski  issued  the  following  order  to 
the  troops : — 

"  Comrades !  It  will  soou  be  tliree  months  since  we  commGncc<l 

oar  march  with  a  sincere  ti-ust  in  God  and  a  fii'm  resolution  to 

fulfil  the  ordov  of  om-  Emperor.    Ever  since  wc  etai'ted  we  have 

had  to  Bim^le  against  obstacles  of  the  sevei-est  choi'actei',  and 

a  winter  of  imprecedented  aevei-ity.    These  difficulties  we  havo 

Baoeeufally  overcome,  but  we  have  not  had  the  satisfaction  of 

meeting  the  enemy,  and  the  only  slight  collision  we  had  with 

him  showed  his  contemptible  inferiority.     In  spite  of  all  tho 

F   fatigue  you  have  sndnred,  you  aro  still  fall  of  energy  and  vigoor. 

I   The  horses  are  in  good  condition,  and  our  supplies  are  plentiful. 

I    In  one  thingonlyhave  we  beon  unfortunate;  we  have  lost  a  large 

I   proportion  of  om'  oamels,  and  those  remaining  are  exhansted  by 

I  hunger  aud  fatigoo.    We  are  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of 
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transporting  our  stores  of  proviEions  for  the  remaining  distance 
along  the  route.  However  painful  it  may  be  to  forego  the  victwy 
that  awaited  us,  we  must  on  this  occaRion  retrace  oui'  steps 
towariTs  the  frontier.  There  wo  shall  await  the  further  orders  of 
the  Emperor.  Oiir  next  cxpethtion  will  be  more  fortunate.  It  is 
a  source  of  consolation  to  me  to  be  able  to  thank  you  for  the 
unflagging  devotion  and  energy  you  have  displayed  under  all  the 
difficulties  oncountere{I  on  the  mai'cli.  Our  gracious  Sovereign 
and  Father  shall  know  it  all." 

According  to  calculations  made  aftei-ward,  it  appeared  that 
from  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  detachment  to  the  20th 
Febmai'y,  the  number  of  sick  cases,  both  in  the  marching 
coliunns  and  fort  gamsons,  amounted  to  8,124,  out  of  which 
008  were  fatal. 

The  following  was  the  ratio  of  sickness  and  deaths  among  the 
different  branches  of  the  expeditionary  force  : — 

Batio  of  Sickiicsn.     Ratio  of  Deatlu. 

Orenburg  Infantiy    .        .        .  1  to  2  1  to  14 

Division  of  1st  Orenburg  Regiment  1  to  2  and  3  1  to  26 

Oreubiu-g  Cossacks   .        .        .  1  to  4  and  3  1  to  94 

Ural  Cossacks  .         .         .  1  to  27  1  to  200 

Those  figures  show  that  the  Orenburg  infantry  troops  are  the 
worst,  and  the  Ural  Cossacks  the  best  qualified  for  campaigning 
in  the  steppe. 

Of  the  10,500  camels  with  wliich  the  expeditionary  force 
hod  been  supplied  at  stai-tiiig,  only  1,600  remained  lUive  by 
the  13th  April.  On  the  same  date  tho  number  of  aiek 
in  the  camps  amounted  to  7  civil  offieiola  and  853  Boldun. 
The  number  of  deaths  that  occuiTed  on  14th  March  was  761, 
comprising  three  civil  officers  and  756  men.  The  nnmerieal 
Btrength  of  the  force  encamped  on  the  Baga-Temir  river  oon- 
Risted  of  86  supeHor  and  subaltei'n  officers,  and  2,895  men. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  to  the  4th  May,  the 
total  mortality  in  the  expeditionary  force  amounted  to  80 
officers  and  800  soldiers. 

In  the  summer  expedition  to  Khiva  of  Prince  Bekovitch  In  1 
1817i  a  quarter  of  hia  men  died  on  the  maroh ;  while  in  the  J 
wintereampaignof  General  Perofskiin  1889. the  mortahtyamoag  1 
tiie  vfaole  force  employed  reached  aboat  one-thud.  The-se  tno 
ei^erimenta  would  f^iparently  argue  in  favour  of  summer  ex- 
pedhioiu  in  the  stet^.  Seeing  that  the  country  traversed  b^ 
Oeneral  FenCiki  yielded  an  abnadant  sapply  ^^^^^^jj^ 
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commencement  of  the  campaign  in  wiuter  was  decidedly  unad- 
visable.  The  whole  force  might  have  been  collected  on  the  Ust- 
Urt  before  winter  set  in. 

There  were  many  officers  who  condemned  the  plan  of  a  winter 
campaign  when  it  was  in  contemplation;  but  the  opinions 
of  those  who  supported  their  arguments  to  the  contrary  by 
quoting  Lord  Wellington's  saying,  that  "  Sandy  wastes  are  only 
traversable  by  troops  in  winter,"  preponderated. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  first  expeditionary  force 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  Khiva,  orders  were  issued  for  strength- 
ening the  Orenbm'g  Coi-ps  with  six  battalions.  Admiral  Bemski 
Eorsakof  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vessels  on  the 
Volga  and  Caspian  capable  of  transporting  these  troops  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  in  order  that  Ehiva  might  be 
reached  by  the  route  taken  l)y  Prince  Bekovitch.  When  it 
was  found  that  there  were  not  sufficient  vessels  available,  it  was 
decided  to  follow  the  same  route  as  that  which  had  already  proved 
80  disastrous  to  the  first  expedition,  but  with  the  difference  that 
the  troops  should  be  concentrated  in  the  steppe  early  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  they  might  only  have  the  Ust-Urt  to  march 
across  during  the  winter. 

No  fresh  expedition,  however,  was  undertaken  ;  and  the  pretext 
on  which  General  Perofski  had  based  his  meditated  attack  upon 
Khiva  no  longer  existed.  As  if  to  deprive  the  Russians  of  all 
excuse  for  making  war  upon  the  Khan,  two  English  officers, 
Captain  Shakespeare  and  Captain  Abbott,  sent  from  India  on  a 
mission  to  Ehiva,  had,  at  the  veiy  time  General  Perofski  was 
marching,  procured  the  liberation  of  the  Russian  prisoners  and 
themselves  escorted  them  back  to  thou*  native  land. 

The  Bussians  now  left  Ehiva  alone,  imtil  the  year  1858,  when 
Colonel,  now  General,  Ignatieff,  formerly  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  present  said  to  be  designated  for  the  post  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior  at  St.  Petersburg,  undertook  a  diplomatic 
miBBion  on  bo  large  a  scale  that  it  had  almost  the  character  of 
a  military  expedition. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Under  this  name,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  the  historian  will  one 
tlay  wi'ite  this  period  of  the  great  Frencli-Gcrnian  war,  that 
fierce  aud  obstinate  encounter  betwixt  two  powerful  oi'inies  TOund 
that  foi-tress,  an  encounter  from  which  both  armies  issutni  with 
hououi"  and  glory,  though  one  of  thom  entirely  sncciuubed, 
vaiuiiiished  rather  by  stai^ation  than  hy  the  anns  of  its 
opponents.  .  .  . 

France  had  massed  oi-ouiid  Metz  the  elite  of  its  army :  six- 
teen divisions  of  infanti?,  each  composed  of  thirteen  battalions 
of  800  men,  more  tlian  500  field-pieces,  150  miti-ailleuses,  several 
divisions  of  cavaliy — in  all,  more  than  220,000  men,  including 
the  whole  of  the  Guard.  This  ai*my  was  led  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  or  rather — for  he  gave  up  the  command  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  operations — by  Mai-shal  Bazaine,  having 
under  his  command  two  marshals  and  three  generals,  com- 
manding coi'ps,  and  assisted  hy  on  excellent  counsellor,  the 
veteran  Changamier,  the  hero  of  Algeria.  Besides  this  army 
was  Metz  occupied  hy  more  than  20,000  men  foi'med  of  foorth 
battalions,  and  some  Gardes-Mobiles,  and  having  as  its  com- 
mandant the  General  Coffinieres,  well  known  for  his  fimmeBS  of 
character. 

To  these  forces  Germany  opposed  two  armies  composed  almoit 
exclosiyely  of  troops  of  the  Northern  Confederation.     The  firsts  ] 
under  General  ^Steinmetz,  comprised  the  7th  and  8th  Corps, 
to  which  was  united  the  Ist  Corps  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  some  creeks  after  the  Sid  Division  of  ' 
Beaerve* ;  its  effeotiTe  strength  was  nearly  120,000  u 

The  second,  under  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  was  composed  of  J 
the  Sid,  4th,  10th,  and  ISth  Corps  and  the  Gnoid,  with  throe  I 
divigianB  of  caTalry ;  soon  after  the commenoement  of  operational 
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it  TFOS  reinforced  by  the  2m\  Coi-ps ;  its  effective  Btrength  being 
then  240,000  men.  These  two  tirmies  -were  under  the  <lii-ection 
of  the  aged  and  heroic  King  of  Prussia,  eeconiled  by  such 
(ienerals  aa  Moltke  and  Eoon,  eqnally  ready  in  council  and  in 
the  field. 

The  first  engagements  of  the  ww  offer  nothing  remai-kable, 
unless  the  action  of  Spicbeven  between  the  two  advanced  guards 
— an  action  wherein  the  Germans  were  victorious,  hut  which 
demonstrated  to  each  of  the  ai-mics  that  their  adveraarieB  were 
worthy  of  them.  In  eiglit  days  or  thereabouts  fi'om  this  date 
the  French  forces  were  concentrated  ai"ouud  Metz. 

During  this  name  period  the  Geimnns  had  cautionsly  ad- 
vanced.  The  firat  ai-my  was  before  Metz,  but  composed  scai'cely 
100,000  men,  for  it  had  not  yet  been  rejoined  by  the  3rd  Division 
of  the  Reserve ;  and  the  lat  Cordis,  then  only  advaucmg  and 
which  fonucd  the  thh-d  of  the  effective  strength,  was  still  a 
long  day  in  the  roar. 

The  second  ai-my,  not  as  yet  remforced  by  the  2nd  Corps,  was 
in  close  communication  with  tlie  first,  then  to  the  south  with 
one  fionk]  on  the  Moselle,  towards  Pout-ii-Mousson,  where  it 
WHS  prepared  to  cross. 

The  14(7*  Anffitst. — The  defeat  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  at 
Worth,  the  hasty  and  somewhat  disorderly  retreat  of  his  army, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  their  communications,  oud  tho 
certainty  that  large  masses  of  tho  enemy  were  advancing, 
determined  the  French  to  retire  beyond  the  Moselle,  even  to  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  and,  in  couBei^ucncr,  to  follow  the  shortest 
i-oate  by  Verdun.  A  part  of  the  anny  had  commenced  this 
movement,  when,  on  the  14th,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  ^[osello, 
(ilmoet  under  the  outworks  of  Metz,  an  affaii-  of  outposts  took 
place  between  part  of  the  first  and  second  ai'my  and  a  French 
eorpB,*  vhich  soon  became  a  serious  engagement;  another 
FnDoh  eoipst  and  half  of  tho  Ist  PruHsiau  Corps  coming  np  took 
part  in  this  encounter.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the 
odrantage  was  evidently  on  the  German  side.J  not  bo  much 
lieeause  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  were  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  field  of  battle,  bnt  rather  because,  by  this  engage- 

*  Tlie  ard  Corps,    oominuidacl   b;  0«aenl   Dmhd,   who   wh  morUUr 

f  Tlie  4tb  Corps,  under  Gaural  Lkdmirault. 

t  TheFrenoh  position  was  Tigoranmly  ii»intal(wd  i  fln  omud  m  r<«rViHW 
I  c:une  cm,  aud  the  ovoouatiaa  of  tha  flald  of  b>Ma  took  pUoa  withonl  ft  ■hot. 
I   tram  Uie  emexay.    The  Frendi  loH  wki  B/KW  mm. 
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ment,  they  bad  checked  for  more  than  a  day  the  retreat  of  the 
French  araiy. 

Had  Marshal  Bazaine — who  had  just  assumed  the  chief 
command — determined  to  retire,  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted 
battle  on  the  left  l)ank  of  the  Moselle.  The  fortress  of  Metx 
covered  his  retreat  most  completely,  and  any  German  force 
advancing  towards  that  i)lace,  must  be  considered,  for  one  day 
at  least,  as  unable  to  take  part  in  any  subsequent  engagement 
on  or  during  the  retreat  to  Verdun. 

If,  on  the  contrai-y,  the  Mai'shal  had  wished  to  defend  the 
line  of  the  Moselle  by  maintaining  himself  before  Metz,  he 
ought  that  day  (14th)  to  have  attacked  the  German  forces  then 
collecting  round  Metz  with  his  whole  army.  His  success  would 
have  been  assured,  as  the  Germans  could  scarcely  bring  up  by 
the  15th  troops  to  oppose  him ;  at  any  rate,  all  his  strength 
should  have  been  concentrated  at  Metz,  and  the  Moselle  crossed 
only  by  small  detachments. 

The  two  armies  would  then,  on  the  15th,  have  been  in 
presence,  in  the  direction  of  Metz-Sarrebriick,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  former  would  have  given  the  French  Mai*shal  the  option 
of  a  battle  or  of  an  unmolested  retreat.  Thus  on  the  14th  he 
ought  either  not  to  have  engaged,  or  to  have  engaged  with 
his  whole  ai-my.  This  affair  of  the  14th  was  disadvantageous 
only  to  the  French. 

The  15th  and  16th  August. — The  15th  the  Marshal  resumed 
the  march  on  Verdun  interrupted  by  the  engagement  of  the  14th. 

Three  good  roads  lead  from  Metz  to  Verdun ;  the  two  southern 
separate  at  Gravelotte  (about  nine  miles  from  Metz) ;  the  more 
southerly  of  the  two  passes  Eezonville,  Vionville,  Mars  la 
Tom-,  and  is  the  shortest  of  the  three.  All  these  roads  are  wide 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Bazaine  employed  for  his  retreat 
the  two  more  southern  roads,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
he  occupied,  on  one  Eezonville  and  Mars  la  Tour,  on  the  other 
Doncourt  and  its  environs ;  and  this  position  he  still  held  on 
the  16th  at  9  in  the  morning.  He  probably  desired  to  keep  it 
throughout  that  day,  in  order  to  give  time  to  his  convoy,  de- 
spatched by  the  longer,  more  northern  route,  to  get  well  in  advance. 
He  would  then  have  had  full  leism*e  to  continue  unhindered  bis 
movement  on  Verdun  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  which, 
deducting  for  his  losses  at  Spicheren  and  Bomy  (14th),  num- 
bered about  190,000  men.  The  German  army,  he  was  aware» 
was  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  full  twenty  miles 
from  his  own  position. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  King  reconnoitred  the  battle- 
field of  the  previous  evening,  and  after  being  assured  that  the 
French  army  had  retired,  the  Ist  Corps  of  the  first  army 
occupied  it ;  the  other  two  corps  of  this  army,  7th  and  8th, 
being  pushed  on  to  the  Moselle,  above  Metz,  and  bridges  thrown 
over  that  river  at  Corny.  The  3rd  Corps  of  the  second  army 
was  led  along  the  Moselle  from  Pont  a  Mousson  to  Noveaut, 
where  a  narrow  but  practicable  ford  led  by  Gorze  on  to  the 
plateau  of  the  left  bank ;  the  9th  Corps  followed  the  3rd,  and 
the  head  of  its  columns  reached  to  Vaudiers  on  the  Moselle. 
The  10th  Corps  advanced  from  Pont  a  Mousson,  on  the  high 
road  to  Verdun,  as  far  as  Thiancourt.  The  Guard  crossed  the 
Moselle  above  Pont  a  Mousson,  the  12th  Corps  advanced  only 
to  that  point,  whilst  the  2nd  remained  still  in  the  rear  at 
Forbach.  The  4th  Corps,  which  had  been  directed  by  Frouard 
on  Toul  and  Commercy,  was  stopped  on  the  Moselle,  and  was 
not  engaged  in  the  affairs  round  Metz. 

The  object  of  the  Germans  was,  by  concentrating  all  their 
forces,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  French  army  betwixt  the 
Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  in  order  to  force  it  to  engage  in  a 
decisive  battle.  Consequently,  although  most  part  of  the 
second  army  only  attained  the  before-mentioned  point  late  in 
the  evening,  the  forward  movement  recommenced  at  daybreak, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  the  plateau  betwixt  the  Moselle  and 
Ome,  in  the  direction  of  Verdun. 

Tha  rapid  march  of  the  Germans,  and  the  supine  movements 
of  the  French  brought  the  two  armies  to  action  on  the  16th. 
The  clear  details  of  this  great  battle  are  yet  wanting,  but  its 
different  movements  and  phases  may  still  be  clearly  enough 
analysed. 

After  having,  with  toil,  smTnounted  by  a  narrow  mountain 
path  the  western  declivity  of  the  Moselle,  the  3rd  Corps  had 
reached  the  plateau  by  Gorze.  It  found  the  enemy  on  the  south 
of  the  Verdun  road,  extending  from  Trouville  to  beyond  Bezon- 
ville.  The  battle  began  at  9,  and  was  maintained  by  the  3rd 
Corps  alone  until  about  half -past  1;  Trouville  was  taken,  as 
also  Mars  le  Tom:,  and  the  road  from  Metz  to  Verdun  thus 
cut. 

About  1.80  two  divisions  of  cavalry  coming  from  the  line  of 
Thiancourt  came  in  tiurn  into  action.^  Vionville  was  attacked 
in  vain ;  and  the  3rd  Corps  could  scarcely  continue  the  action* 

•  •(  The  5th  Division  of  Cavalry  was  in  line  at  9  o'clock,  the  6th  at  9.80.**~ 
Official  Report, 
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At  tlu3  time  the  cavaliy,  regardless  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
tliem,  hegnti  tlieir  attack,  penetrated  through  the  enemy's  line 
and  thraiiglt  his  batteries,  and  finally  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.    We  gained,  however,  thus  neai-Iy  an  hour. 

Towards  3  o'clock,  on  the  left  wing  the  10th  Pi'ussian  Corps 
moved  into  line  by  Purienx  and  Mars  la  Tour,  and  was  dii-ected 
against  the  woods  to  the  north  of  Vionville  and  towards 
Bniville,  whilst  on  the  right  wing  the  9th  Corps*  directed  its 
attack  along  the  wood  of  Viouville,  in  the  direction  of  that 
village  and  Flavigny.  Vionville  was  takont;  the  attack  on 
Plavigny  failed. 

About  half-past  4  o'clock  the  7tli  Corps  and  part  of  the  8th 
arrived ;  they  lia<l  passed  the  Moselle  at  Corny  and  mounted 
the  slopes  of  the  valley  by  almost  impriicticable  paths,  through 
the  woods  of  Chevaux  and  des  Ognous.  They  thus  secured 
possession  of  the  woods,  but  were  unable  to  debouch  for  the 
attack  of  Kezon\-ille.  Their  appoai'ance,  notwithstanding, 
favom-ed  a  fresh  attack  on  Flavigny,  which  finally  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  between  7  and  8-1 

At  the  same  time  the  attack  of  the  10th  Corjis  (left  wing)  by 
Bmville  on  Donconrt,  ^as  finally  repulsed,  and  that  coi'ps  was 
thrown  back  behind  the  depression  to  the  north  of  Mors  la 
Tour,  a  position  which  they  were  able  to  hold  for  the  rest  of 
the  engagement. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  French  ai-my  occupied  the  line  of 
Gravelottc,  Ilczonville,  Saint  Marcel,  Bruville ;  opposite  to  it 
the  Germans  occupied  the  wood  des  Ognons,  Flavigny,  Vionvilk, 
the  wood  north  of  that  nllage,  and  the  declivity  north  of  Man 
la  Tom*. 

The  cntii'c  French  aiiny  was  in  position.  On  the  side  of  the 
Germans  there  were  but  three  entii-e  corps,  and  the  adrsneed 
columns  (guards)  of  two  others — at  the  most,  120,000  men.B  If 
with  such  disproportion  of  foi-ces  the  Germaas  sucoeeded.  Dot 
only  in  gaining  ground,  but  likewise  in  getting  p'lsseBsion  of 
the  southern  road  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  this  cau  only  l» 
attributed  to  a  want  of  combination  or  direction   in  the  j 

■  Tha  9tii  Con"  knived  lomawhKt  Imtei. 

t  ViouvUla  had  than  bean  fttwudaaed. 

t  Aeootding  to  tilt  nmoh  Koeoiwt,  they  had  held  it  dniiug  the  day. 

I  The  ofieikl  report  sftya  two  coipa  (Srd  utd  10th)  and  two  diviiione 
.  othwa  (th*  8lh  «ad  MI4.    Ae  to  the  Frvntli  amy,  tha  tad  Corps  only  vm  ai 
till  anjinwl;  Mm  Ooud  asd  6lh  Ccupa  than  eama  Into  hoe.  u  ' 
Ibairt  Mi«ik  Ooqn  zatacdad  19  tiia  nimnMnw*  ftijr  JimI 
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objective.  In  fact,  Marshal  Bazaine  appears  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  he  cai-ried  away  hy  his  personal  bravery  and  love  of 
fighting,  thus  mingling  with  the  combatants  more  than  was 
fitting  for  the  commander  of  so  large  an  army. 

He  was  enveloped  with  all  his  staflf  in  the  cavalry  attack 
which  took  place  about  2  p.m.,  and  had  to  look  to  his  life  and 
liberty  at  a  moment  when  a  supreme  direction  and  a  dkect 
participation  in  the  action  was  especially  necessary.  On  both 
sides  the  troops  fought  admu'ably,  at  no  part  of  the  battle  was 
there  wavering,  nor  that  discom'agement  which  produces  disorder. 
The  losses  on  the  two  sides  were  almost  equally  great,  the 
trophies  very  few.* 

In  fine,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Germans ;  very 
inferior  in  numbers,  and  with  reason  they  claim  the  glorious 
victory  of  Mars-la-Toiu:,t  for  their  chief,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  3rd  Corps,  which  left 
one-third  of  its  strength  on  this  field  of  battle  so  vigorously 
contested. 

The  nth  and  18th  August. — On  the  part  of  the  Germans  the 
battle  of  the  16th  was  not  considered  decisive,  another  engage- 
ment was  deemed  necessary,  and  on  the  17th  all  available  troops 
were  brought  up.  The  Guard  and  12th  Corps  occupied  Mars- 
la-Tour  on  that  evening,  and  established  themselves  to  the 
south  of  that  village. 

On  the  right  wing,  the  entire  7th  and  8th  Corps  passed  the 
Moselle,  and  concentrated  themselves  in  the  Woods  des  Ognons, 
and  to  its  north.  The  2nd  Corps,  in  fine,  had  so  hastened  its 
marchy  that  its  advanced  guards  had  reached  Pont  a  Mousson, 
and  its  appearance  in  line  of  battle  on  the  evening  of  the  [18th 
was  assured.  Including  this  Corps,  the  King,  who  had  just 
assumed  the  supreme  command,  had  at  his  disposition  for  attack 
eight  corps,  forming,  with  the  cavalry,  a  total  of  240,000  men, 
three  of  them  entirely  intact. 

After  the  battle  of  the  16th,  Marshal  Bazaine  had  to  decide  as 
to  hia  next  movements ;  he  could  not  retire  by  the  two  southern 
roads  firom  Metz  to  Verdun,  for  one  was  entirely  closed,  and  the 
other  80  contiguous  to  the  enemy  that  a  flank  march  was 
rendered  impossible.  Grave  considerations  even  presented 
themselveB  against  the  nse  of  the  third  or  more  northern  route. 

*  n»  VkiMh  krt  17,000  iiwn,  ^^^^"'''"C  6,000  miasiiig,  but  for  the  mort  part 
iwniiMtoili  mmI  qaiwwyd  In  tha  ambnluioM  of  BesonviUa  and  Onvelotte. 
t  gJMItWwiiiwi  orilg  Ihfa  Uttto  MMfB-U-Toiir.    TheTnmoli  oflldal  rsporto 
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With  tUe  actual  position  of  bis  army,  a  detour  of  Dearly 
thii-teeu  miles  was  necessitated,  aiid  left  little  hope  of  reaching 
Vei-dmi  without  anothci'  battle ;  for  admitting  even  that  tho 
Germans  slioidd  make  no  foi-ward  movement  on  the  17th,  they 
could  certainly  gain  Verdun  on  the  18th  or  19tli.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  Marshal  could  reasonably  hope  to  avail 
himself  of  the  route,  Metz-Louguyon-Sedan,  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rear  of  his  position,  and  where  the  valley  of  the 
Onie  admitted  of  his  sustaining  an  engagement  with  his  reor- 
guai'd. 

Bazaine  has  himself  explained  that  ou  the  17th  ho  could  not 
more  away  from  Metz,  because  on  the  Itith  his  infantry  had 
exliausted  their  ammunition,  and  that  be  must  fii-st  supply  them 
from  the  resoiu-ccs  of  that  place.  But  this  might  equally  have 
been  done  if  he  had  drawn  back  his  foi-ccs  to  the  north  of  the 
Orne,  where  two  high  i-oads  were  left  to  him  to  receive  hi» 
supplies,  viz.  the  dhcct  route,  and  that  which  diverges  from 
the  Metz-Thionville  road,  along  the  valley  of  the  Orne.  Full 
time,  likewise,  was  at  his  disposal,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  attack  him  in  this  position  before  the  19th.  The  real  motive 
of  his  resolution  must  he  sought  for  elsewhere. 

On  account  of  the  long  range  of  the  chassepots  and  the 
mitrailleuses  in  use  by  the  French,  Marshal  Niel  had  laid 
down  the  bases  of  a  new  system  of  tactics,  whereby  the  French 
ai-my  were  to  he  posted  in  positions  foiiJfied  by  shelter-trenehes, 
affording  an  immense  range  for  then:  fire,  and  conTenieDt 
outlets  or  debouches.  Awaiting  there  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
decimated  by  their  fii-e,  they  were  then  in  torn  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  defeat  him.  Wherever  the  French  had  time  for  tho 
employment  of  these  tactics,  as  at  Wissenborg,  Worth,  Spicberen, 
they  had  done  so,  and  always  to  their  diaadvaataffe.  Bat  in  tha 
two  first  cases,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  ememy  vras  too 
great ;  in  the  third,  surprise  at  once  deprived  them  of  all  thev 
advantages;  but  here,  close  to  Metz,  was  found  a  position  < 
answering  fully  to  all  their  requirements. 

The  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  not  so  marked,  .1 
or  at  least  the  French  did  not  deem  it  so;  stu-priHo  wa«  I 
impoBsible.  Until  then  Bazaiae  had  engaged  on  unprepared  I 
battle-fieldB,  and  foogbt  bo  that  tiiere  had  been  no  iiuestion  of  1 
defeat.  Why,  than,  admitting  the  indnbitablc  value  of  Ntd'il  j 
tactics,  ■honld  not  a  Tifltory  be  probable  in  so  good  a  posittou  t 
Baiaine  eanw  to  the  resolntion  of  aoeeptmg  a  freah  battle.*' 
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A  few  words  will  show  the  strength  of  his  position.  The 
left  wing  extended  in  front  and  above  Jussy,  on  the  plateaux 
entirely  commanded  by  forts  St.  Quentin  and  Plappeville ;  the  line 
then  followed  the  crest  of  the  heights  by  the  farms  Point-du- Jour, 
Moscou,  Leipsig,  Montigny  -  la  -  Grange,  and  the  village  of 
Amanvilliers ;  crossing  then  the  road  from  Metz  to  Briey,  it 
reached  to  the  village  of  St.  Privats,  a  mountainous  acclivity 
forming  the  jyoint  tVappui  of  the  right  wing.  Almost  along  the 
entire  front  of  these  heights  the  gi'ound  falls  with  a  regular 
slope  for  about  a  mile.  To  cover  the  approaches,  there  is  a 
stream  deeply  embanked  (the  Mance),  which  descends  from  the 
woods  of  La  Cuve  on  the  heights  of  Amanvilliers,  and  flows  into 
the  Moselle  after  traversing  the  woods  of  Genivaux  and  do  Vaux ; 
it  reduces  to  two  points  only  the  approaches  to  the  position  by 
large  forces.  The  first,  and  most  i^racticable,  by  Verneville ;  the 
second,  on  either  side  of  the  south  road  from  Metz  to  Verdun, 
and  this  commanded  by  the  farm  St.  Hubert.  The  right  wing 
alone,  the  most  distant  from  the  assailant,  is  attackable,  but 
even  there  the  approaches  are  embarrassed  by  a  rivulet,  an 
affluent  of  the  Orne,  in  rear  of  which  are  the  villages  of 
Habouville,  St.  Ail  et  Sainte  Marie  au  Chene. 

The  farms  and  villages  lying  in  the  position  had  been  care- 
fully put  into  a  state  of  defence;  shelter  trenches  connected 
them,  at  times  in  two  or  three  lines  of  terraces ;  the  woods  were 
covered  by  abattis,  and  even  villages  in  front  of  the  position, 
like  Ste,  Marie,  Verneville,  St.  Hubert,  had  been  fortified.  At 
the  most  favom-able  points  had  been  erected  batteries.  In  fine, 
the  whole  of  this  position  was  fortified  with  such  care  that  it  is 
allowable  to  inquire  if  all  this  had  been  done  on  the  17th,  or  had 
been  in  preparation  some  days  before  ;  in  which  latter  case  the 
correctneBB  of  the  design  officially  announced,  to  retire  on 
Verdiuiy  might  be  doubted. 

The  total  length  of  the  position  was  about  eight  or  nine  miles, 
whilBt,  deducting  the  cavalry  escorting  the  Emperor,  and 
covering  the  convoys  sent  forward  to  Briey,  with  the  losseB 
hefore  Bostained,  Marshal  Bazaine  had  to  occupy  it  160,000 
men,  and  at  least  500  guns  and  150  mitrailleuses,  that  is  to  say, 
apparently  more  than  enough,  in  bo  strong  a  position,  to  secure 
1dm  a  yietory.  Strong  advanced  guards  formed  a  first  line  by 
ooeopying  the  woodB  and  fiarms,  and  the  villages  St.  Hubert, 
Yeni0?iUe9  Habonville,  St.  Ail,  and  eBpecially  Ste.  Marie. 

« 

*  !ljh»lfwah  amy^eoBBlnMtad  alllluM  defenoM  on  the  16th  and  ITth. 
TOItoL  64 
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Formidable,  however,  as  was  this  position,  it  had  two  grand 
defects ;  immediately  in  its  rear  extends  a  continous  line  of  thick 
forests,  with  declivities  so  steep  generally,  as  to  render  very 
difficult  the  reinforcement  by  its  rcseiTes  there  posted  of  any 
particular  point  in  the  field  when  attacked.* 

The  second  defect  of  this  position  was,  that  it  left  no  other 
retreat  for  the  French  than  Metz;  if  this  refuge,  then,  was  nol 
to  their  wish,  a  decisive  victory  only  could  re-open  their  com- 
munications, voluntarily  abandoned,  with  the  interior  of  France. 
But  Marshal  Bazaino  absolutely  reckoned  on  victory.  He  was  nol 
imawaru  that  a  German  cordis,  the  1st,  had  halted  before  Jletz, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  ;  that  another,  the  4th,  was  al 
Toul,  and  so  distant  that  its  arrival  demanded  several  days 
that,  in  fine,  a  thii-d,  the  2nd,  was  still  at  Forbach  on  the  15th, 
i.e.  much  too  far  in  rear  to  be  reckoned  on.  There  remained 
for  the  battle,  then,  seven  German  coi-ps  only,  say,  190,000 
men.  Moreover,  the  20,000  cavalry  in  their  line  could  not  be 
depended  on  from  the  nature  of  the  gi'ouud,  and,  in  fact,  the 
result  proved  that  in  no  pohit  could  they  take  a  serious  part  in 
the  engagement.  The  available  German  guns  likewise,  reckoned 
at  650,  constituted  not  a  numerical  superiority.  The  courage  of 
the  French  troops  being  unabated,  or  rather  augmented  to  a  state 
of  fury  by  the  previous  actions,  the  Marshal  might  well  reckon 
on  a  victory.    He  did  so,  and  dotei'mined  to  accept  a  battlo.t 

The  King  of  Prussia  formed  bia  line  of  battle,  counting  bom 
the  right  wing,  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  Oth  Corps  of  the  Gnard,  and 
the  12th  Corps. 

The  9rd  Corps  and  the  10th,  which  had  suffered  much  on  the 
16th,  formed  the  reserve.  According  to  the  arranged  plEin,  the 
whole  army  was  to  execute  a  countermai'ch  by  its  right,  encom- 
pass the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  thus  force  it  back  on  Meti. 

To  effect  this,  the  most  ardoous  task  was  given  to  two  coipi 
as  yet  intact — the  Guard  and  12th  Corps — who  were  to  over- 
whelm the  enemy,  and  thus,  speaking  con-octly,  decide  the  day. 
Ab  they  had  nearly  four  hours  march  from  the  eiivu-ons  of  Muv- 
la-Tonr  to  the  enemy's  position,  the  right  wing  and  centre  wen 


*  The  joBticM  d  thim  obMrration  ia  noogniaed  by  the  Frenoli,  wbo  il*a 
otiJOTt  to  tiw  podtloii,  too  iaoUtad,  of  tha  right  wing, 

t  Th*  TnuBb  KvthoritlM  dlraeUy  oontamrt  these  assertions.  Thay  mj 
Hut  tiha  Muihil  mtnly  nutilnad  tha  ftttask,  exerting  hiiaithll  nol;  U 
iiinpaaatoVaftFl4pnIDa,lKmiiriwnM  »  fmr  shots  were  firM,  uid  Uul  it 
amlwntaaMatal>Md-gaHta[i,lntliabalIatthatitlln«aweU.  FurtJUM 
Bl^  im  Iw ll,  hamnm  If  mwrt  d  Iha  4flt  nnd  lith  Corfs-        jggg^ 
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enjomcd  to  restrict  theraselves  to  artillery  practice,  until  those 
two  corps  should  have  engaged. 

A  signal  testimony  it  is  to  the  manoeuvi'ing  qualities  of  the 
German  army,  that  this  day  it  thus  effected  a  change  of  front 
on  so  extended  a  scale  without  any  confusion  or  contretemps^  and 
in  the  short  space  of  four  hours  ;  the  whole  lino  being  ready  to 
attack  about  noon. 

About  this  time  the  battle  began  with  the  entire  advanced 
posts  of  the  French  army ;  at  2  the  wiiole  of  this  line  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  the  attack  of  the  enth'c  main 
position  had  commenced.  Numerous  efforts,  executed  in  part 
in  very  considerable  force,  effected,  however,  no  result,  and  at 
G  not  a  shvjlc  iioint  of  the  main  position  was  as  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  The  7tli  and  8th  Corps,  who  had  fought  on  the 
most  unfavom-able  gi'ound,  were  almost  exhausted;  the  9th 
Corps  sustained  itself  with  difficulty,  and  with  gi'cat  losses,  in 
front  of  Verneville.  The  Guard  had  been  repulsed  after  a  too 
hasty  attack  ui>on  St.  Privats,  which  had  cost  it  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life ;  the  12th  Corps  only,  which  had  to  march  the 
greatest  distance,  was  still  intact.  About  5  it  attained  at  length 
the  environs  of  Eoncourt,  and  cannonaded  St.  Privats  which  its 
artillery  had  turned.  It  was,  however,  only  late  in  the  evening, 
between  half-i)ast  8  and  half-past  9  o'clock,  that  the  jwint 
iVappui  of  the  French  was  carried  by  a  simultaneous  attack  of 
the  Guard  and  of  the  12th  Cori^s. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  victory  declared  on  the  other 
wing  in  favom*  of  the  Germans.  The  2nd  Corps,  l)y  a  march  of 
astounding  celerity,  had  got  into  position ;  at  7,  it  deployed  in 
front  of  Gravelotte,  and  at  8  it  can-ied  by  an  attack  truly  uTe- 
sistible  the  commanding  heights  of  Point  du  Jour  and  Moscou.* 
The  Srd  Corps  had  engaged  its  artillery  only ;  the  10th  took  no 
part  in  the  day's  battle. 

Six  German  corps,  180,000  men  at  most,  bad  gained  this 
Tictory ;  but  no  trophy,  not  even  a  dismounted  gim,  had  been 
left  in  their  hands  as  a  gage  of  their  success,  and  more  than 
40,000  killed  and  wounded  attested  the  unheard-of  fury  of  this 
engagement  of  nine  hours,  and  wherein  German  valour  had 
witii  diffionliy  overcome  French  obstinacy. 

The  loBses  of  the  French  were  12,000,  including  4,000  missing, 
tar  the  most  part  wounded  and  taken  off  by  the  ambulances.t 

*  BiniiabythftFrwidioritioonthareportof  GoieralZMrtrow. 
t  XlMFk«nehoilUdsl  report  oalli  thiB  bfttile  fth*  "defenoe  ci  the  linee  of 
AaHamflttm,'*  but  it  is  more  generally  known  m  the  battle  al  Bt  Frivata.  The 
«iaf  ft  tbUlMMo  of  Qxavelofcte. 
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Tlio  same  night  Marshal  Bazainc  witlidrc-w  his  army  under 
the  guns  of  Mctz. 

The  victor  had  not,  hmvovei.-,  attained  the  final  object  o( 
every  great  battle — the  destruction  of  his  adversary.  The 
French  annj",  although  heatcu  back  behind  the  forts  of  the 
groat  fortress  (Xfetz),  still  showed  a  determined  front;  hut  cut 
off  from  the  interior,  it  could  now  only  reckon  niwn  its  own 
strength,  and  the  resources  wliicli  the  place  could  supply,  to 
continue  the  strife.  On  the  other  hand,  its  present  xmassailaWe 
jTOsition  fiecm-ed  for  it  the  opportunity  of  reorganisation. 

Altogether  otherwise  was  tlie  case  with  tlio  ai-my  of  invest- 
ment. In  possession  of  safe  commnnications.with  tlie  country 
in  its  rear,  it  could  receive  every  reqnircment  in  men  aud 
mnlrrkl,  hut  a  constant  need  of  surveillanto  on  every  side 
allowed  it  not  the  repose  ivhich  it  wanted  and  had  ao  well 
earned.  The  chanccH  remained  still  nearly  I'qual  for  both  aides, 
at  least  for  some  weciks,  for  the  results  of  these  battles,  vhich 
had  cost  more  than  80,000  men  to  the  two  ai-raics,  were  fearfnlly 
small. 

And  it  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  spirit  which  animated  both 
French  and  Gennans,  to  lind  that  the  victors  had  gained  as 
trophies  only  the  miserable  number  of  seven  guns  and  6,000 
unwoundod  prisoners,  taken,  almost  without  exception,  in  villages 
defended  to  the  last  extremity,  -whilst  neai-ly  800  Germane  had 
been  taken. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty  German  prisoners  were  aftenraids 
exchanged  with  French  prisoners  from  Sedan,  and  who 
brought  to  Metz  the  first  details  of  that  catastrophe.  A  colour 
and  standard  were  also  taken. 

On  the  16th  August  terminated  what  might  be  termed  the 
jxwtry  of  this  campaign ;  the  prose  began  with  long  days  and 
nights  of  prolonged  resistance  and  untii'ing  watchfulnesa.     But 
whether  poetry  or  prose,  the  final  object  remains  the  aame — &H 
destraction  of  the  enemy ;  only,  in  place  of  attack  or  ddisBee, 
it  is  but  to  Bee  who  will  hold  out  the  longest.    The  contest  lay  | 
between  the  endoranco  of  the  besieged  reduced  to  straitened  ] 
reaooTces,  and  the  moral  force  of  the  besiegera  called  on  (9  1 
endnre  amidst  every  hardship  the    most   onerous  duties  of  J 
military  Bsrvtce.    If  the  Oermana  had  chiefly  to  look  for  tiw  T 
victory  of   funioe,  the  French  had    as    aUies  sickness  luid  I 
epidemicB,  and  during  this  interval  the  bloody  game  of  varj 
eonld  at  anj  motnent  be  reinmed. 
THo  eonDem  onndvet  firat  with  the  Oennaiu  ,i 
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September,  inclusive.  Their  object  was  simply  to  enclose  the 
enemy ;  no  intention  having  a^  this  period  of  the  wai*  existed  of 
attempting  the  arduous  task  of  the  captiu-e  of  Metz  by  a  regular 
attack.^ 

The  King  withdrew  from  the  two  combined  armies  the  3rd 
Corps,  the  Guard,  the  12th  Corps  and  the  6th,  hitherto  unem- 
ployed, with  the  greater  portion  of  the  cavalry,  to  form  under 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Saxony  a  fresh  ai'my,  the  iVrmy  of  the  Meuse, 
destined  to  march  on  Paris  by  a  route  i)arallel  to  that  of  the  3rd 
Army  under  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

On  the  2lBt  these  troops  separated  from  the  investing  army, 
which  continued  to  bear  the  names  of  the  1st  and  2nd  German 
aimies,  but  which  was  placed  under  the  sole  dii'cction  of  Prince 
Frederic  Charles. 

It  was  composed  of  seven  corps  d'armee ;  the  1st,  7th,  and 
8th  forming  the  1st  Anny ;  the  2nd,  3rd,  9th  and  10th  forming 
the  2nd  Army.  On  the  25th  of  August  it  was  reinforced  by  the 
3rd  Division  of  Reserve,!  which  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Army, 
and  comprised  eighteen  battalions,  three  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  six  batteries  forming  a  total  of  20,000  men ;  moreover,  a 
few  weeks  later  numerous  detachments  came  in  to  fill  up  the 
great  losses  in  battle. 

The  effective  strength  of  these  detachments  can  only  be 
approximately  stated,  but  may  bo  reckoned  at  from  25,000  to 
30,000  men. 

In  accordance  with  the  official  states  the  entire  army  of 
investment  should  have  been  230,000  or  240,000  men,  but  it 
never  reached  that  number ;  at  the  outset  because  the  losses  in 
action  had  not  been  yet  filled  up,  and  subsequently  owing  to  the 
number  of  sick.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  army  numbered  no  more 
than  200,000  effectives. 

Let  us  now  regard  the  state  of  the  French  forces.  Marshal 
Bazaine,  on  the  10th,  did  not  certainly  collect  under  the  works 
of  Metz  more  than  140,000  men ;  to  these  must  be  added  the 
garriBon  of  20,000.  But  on  the  French  side  every  sick  and 
wounded  man  was  a  permanent  loss,  as  they  could  not  receive 
reinforcements.  The  number  of  the  combatants  thus  diminished 
fipom  week  to  week,  and  at  the  close  of  the  drama  they  certainly 
had  no  more  than  130,000  soldiers  fit  to  march,  and  of  whom, 

*  XbiVmiah  oritioMlai:  Why,  then,  the  furious  oannoiiftito  of  the  evening 
«lflM9ih8esitaiiilMr? 
t  TkmlMadimkirdMaiaaal  Qenerel Knmmnr. 
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as  wc  could  oLsene  subsequently,  one  half  were  scwcely  able  to 
fight. 

To  speuli  genai'ally,  Metz  was  invested  by  the  1st  Army  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jloselle,  and  by  the  -iud  Ai-iiiy  on  the  right, 
whilst,  such  were  the  military-  dispositions,  that  each  ai-my  had 
always  in  its  rear  itt  least  one  entu-e  corps  d'ai-uiee  forming  a 


Bridges  had  been  thrown  over  the  liver  below  the  city ;  the 
city  itself  was  encomiiasscd  in  many  points  by  a  double  and 
triple  line,  with  outworks,  batteries,  and  shelter-troncheB ; 
whilst  the  villages  within  the  mdius  of  the  fortress  were  care- 
fully put  into  a  defensible  state.  The  advanced  jxtsts  were 
pushed  as  far  in  front  of  the  lines  aa  the  fire  of  the  forts  per- 
mitted ;  most  fi-equently  they  were  within  the  range  of  the 
heavy  guns,  the  grand  reserves  only  being  beyond  this  zone. 
The  total  length  of  the  lino  of  investment  was  about  forty-five 
kilometres,  or  more  than  twenty-six  miles.  On  all  the  com- 
.  mondhig  points  observatories  were  raised,  tolegi"aphs  uniting 
them  -with  each  other  and  the  head-quarters,  so  that  no 
precaution  bad  been  neglected  to  secure  tlie  investment  against 
every  hazard. 

The  Germans  subsequently  were  not  to  he  called  upon  to  take 
the  initiative  by  fresh  engagements  ;  it  was  for  Bazaine  and  the 
French  to  strive  to  escape  from  the  u-on  gi-asp  of  their  foes,  or, 
at  least,  so  to  force  them  to  relax  it  that  they  should  not  remain 
cut  off  &om  all  external  communication,  and  consequently  from 
all  possibility  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies. 

Hero  we  are  compelled  to  remark  on  the  extraordinary  ideu 
prominent  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  this  war. 

Scarcely  ten  years  before,  a  high  military  authority  in  Fninoe 
wrote  in  one  of  the  most  popular  military  journals  of  the  day, 
that  the  French  would  ever  be  victors  over  every  adTerBaiy^ 
whether  superior,  equal,  doable  or  treble  in  nnmber;  and, 
secondly,  that  even  if  the  adversary's  numbers  were  qnadn^I^ 
though  the  result  would  probably  be  onfavonrahle  to  the  Frenobr 
they  would  still  strive  to  be  victorious. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  these  ideas  were  shared  by  all  soldi 
in  France,  bat  it  most  be  admitted  as  andoabtcd,  that,  f 
oldest  mBTBhal  to  the  yoangest  recroit,  no  Frenchman  1 
imagined  the  possibility  of  this  war  oconrriag  on  Fronofa  t 
iarj  only,  whilst  everyone  was  persaaded  that  in  a  very  f«w  d 
after  the  eommenoemant  of  hostilities  thdr  Mrmies  i  ~ 
tnxm  GenDBD  mijl,  thon  to  omtinne* 
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The  Ministry  of  War  itself  made  its  preparations  with  that 
view.  The  two  principal  places  iVarmes  on  the  German  frontier, 
Mctz  and  Strasbm'g,  the  former  especially,  were  j&llcd  to  excess 
with  the  war  material  destined  to  follow  the  active  army ;  but 
when  the  Germans  api)eared  before  their  ramparts,  even  the 
guns  were  mostly  in  depot.  The  magazines  were  empty,  and 
the  supplies  for  the  army  were  stored  in  open  towns  chosen  as 
the  most  convenient.^ 

For  this  ai'my,  for  instance,  the  principal  magazines  were  at 
Luneville  and  even  at  Sarreguemines,  close  to  the  frontier ;  on 
the  forward  movement  of  the  Germans  they  fell  almost  entirely 
into  their  hands,  and  facilitated  considerably  the  advance  of 
their  armies.  Had  these  magazines  been  at  Metz  or  at  Thion- 
ville,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  armies  entering  Germany 
would  have  only  been  slightly  increased,  and  this  circumstance 
alone  might  have  given  an  entirely  different  turn  to  the  result 
of  the  war,  for  these  magazmes  were  so  considerable  that  they 
might  have  sufficed  dm-ing  entire  months,  even  for  forces  as 
nimierous  as  those  now  shut  up  in  Metz. 

*  Unfortunately,  says  the  French  account,  but  too  true. 


\t  Itattits  of  fcope  in  isso. 
By  s.  e. 


A  RECENT  number  of  the  Nftarelle  Revue  contains  an  interesting 
and  very  complete  study  by  M.  Albert  Eabou  on  the  naval  forceB 
of  the  leading  European  powers  at  the  present  time.  The  Iohb 
of  a  \rhole  sei-ies  of  battles  on  land  is  as  nothing,  the  vrifei 
]>oints  out  in  some  prefatory  remarks,  compared  to  the  effect  of 
one  great  defeat  at  Bca ;  and  if  it  takes  as  long  to  build  np  a 
navy  as  for  an  oak  to  gi'ow  to  perfection,  the  navy,  like  the  oak, 
may  be  desti-oyed  at  one  blow.  To  obtain  the  material  of  t 
fleet  may  be  comparatively  easy,  but  long  experience  and 
unbroken  traditions  aro  oeceBsary  for  the  formation  of  the  moi 
by  whom  the  fleet  is  to  be  ^worked  and  fought.  If,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  proseut  century,  France  lost  all  her  navy,  that 
result  was  due  to  no  fault  in  the  ships  or  in  the  ships'  azini- 
ments,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  trained  officers  of  tba 
royalist  families  hod  retired  in  disgust  from  the  serrioe,  leaTing 
their  places  to  be  filled  by  men  who  vere  brave,  bnt  iriw 
were  not  sailors.  By  the  middle  of  the  centmry,  ho^rever, !~ 
had  once  more  become  powerful  at  sea,  and  when,  in  1 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  undertaken,  France  and  I 
vere  the  only  countries  which  possessed  line-of-b 
propelled  by  steam-power.  The  English,  however,  i 
time  far  before  the  French  in  regard  to  the  nomber  i 
iiTeness  of  their  war  Bteomers.  Since  then  the  art  (rftk 
ing  vessels  of  war  has  been  changed  in  its  very  p 
in  %  coiresponding  manner  the  tactics  of  navid  I 
altered.  "  No  living  sailor,"  aays  M.  Babon,  *' ' 
nml  action ;  and  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  i 
manta  of  •mgtax^  which  no  longer  exist.  . 
hsnrli}  be  discovered;  and  in  case  of  maritime  wax,  1 
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remain  with  the  admiral  who  succeeds  in  discovering  them." 
Not  that  no  naval  exploits  have  heen  peformed  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  passage  of  rivers  has  been  forced,  fortresses 
have  been  bombarded,  and  towns  burned.  The  Austrians  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  affair  of  Lissa,  as  the  Americans 
did  in  Tarragut's  reduction  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  Dalhgreen's 
attack  ui)on  Charlestown.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
encounter  between  Admiral  Persano  and  Admiral  Tegethoff 
in  the  Adriatic,  these  engagements  were  not  actions  fought  on 
the  high  seas  between  fleets ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Italians 
resulted  from  the  weakness  of  their  squadron  rather  than  from 
any  plan  followed  by  the  victor,  who  simply  precipitated  him- 
self upon  them  at  full  speed.  Nor  did  the  events  of  which  the 
Pacific  ocean  was  the  scene,  and  which  earned  for  the  Chilian 
and  Peruvian  sailors  the  admiration  of  all  Em-oi>e,  import  any 
new  element  into  the  diflicult  problem  which  the  commanders 
of  squadrons  may  soon  have  to  solve.  The  battle  was  between 
a  few  ships  only,  very  dissimilar  as  to  dimensions  and  number ; 
and  it  is  impossible  thence  to  conclude  what  a  fight  between 
two  navies  would  be.  The  captm-e  of  the  Uumcar — ^like  the 
loss  of  atLQ  Alahamn  foundering  in  sight  of  "Cherbourg"  after 
its  engagement  with  the  Kcarsagc — was  an  incident,  but  not 
a  lesson. 

"Without  attempting  to  say  on  what  principles  the  naval 
battles  of  the  future  will  be  fought,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
examine  the  strength  of  the  great  fleets  of  Europe.  The 
estimates  for  the  British  navy  for  the  years  1879  and  1880 
amounted  to  nearly  270,000,000  francs— upwards  of  £10,000,000. 
The  navy  was  manned  by  2,289  oflicers,  45,117  warrant  officers 
and  sailors,  and  14,000  marine  infantry  or  artillery.  But 
although  these  figures  are  very  much  higher  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  they  represent  not  the  active  service  alone, 
but  also  the  reserve,  in  which  are  comprised  a  certain  number 
of  ships,  the  list  of  which  is  more  effective  on  paper  than  they 
themselves  would  be  in  action.  Nevertheless,  Great  Britain 
posaesses  at  the  present  moment  fifty-six  ironclads  which, 
though  they  are  not  uniformly  of  the  same  value,  representing 
as  they  do  every  new  mode  of  construction  tried  since  1860, 
ooostitute,  all  the  same,  a  redoubtable  force,  whether  for  attack 
or  lor  defence.  "It  is  difficult  to  calculate  beforehand," 
■aiyB  IL  Balx>u,  ''the  service  that  any  one  of  these  vessels 
in^ljhfc .ipedaUy  lender  in  a  great  naval  encounter;  but  it 
l»  us  that  Tietory  would  probably   follow  the  flag 
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ivhicli  coveretl  the  greater  number  of  men-of-war  ....  since 
the  vessels  in  cxcesB  of  those  of  the  enemy,  having  no  imme- 
diate atlrtrsary  to  deal  with,  would  be  free  to  mauoeuvro  and 
could  steam  down  upon  theu'  victims  at  will.  It  would  bo  the 
famous  '  tmTiing  movement '  applied  to  the  navy,"  Besides  her 
fifty-six  ironclads,  England  possesses  300  unarmoui'cd  vessels 
which  might  be  used,  if  in  no  other  way,  for  the  protection  of 
her  coasts  and  the  defence  of  her  colonies ;  and  the  writer  is 
conrinccd  that  this  total  of  ships  would  enable  England  at  a 
given  moment  to  cover  the  seaa  with  cruisers  which  would  linil 
coal  and  everything  necessary  for  repaha  in  the  porta  possessed 
by  the  English  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  German  fleet  has  been  greatly  increased  since  the  wai'  of 
1870,  during  which  it  contented  itself  with  remaining  in 
harbour.  Important  additions  had  been  made  to  the  German 
navy  immediately  after  the  war  of  186G ;  and  before  the  war  of 
1870  broke  out  the  Prussians  had  had  built  for  them  in  England 
the  Kronprinz,  the  Arminiiis,  and  the  Kon'tQ  WiUiclm;  while 
the  French  had  sold  to  their  futui-e  enemy  the  Prince  Adalbert 
and  the  Augusta  trom  Bordeaux,  the  Frederic  Charlet  troai 
La  Ciotat,  and  the  Grill,  from  Havre.  At  present  the  Germans 
have  no  less  than  eighteen  ironclads,  besides,  among  their 
unarmoui'ed  ships,  ono  vessel  of  war,  one  frigate,  eighteen 
corvettes,  with  a  number  of  gunboats,  torpedo-boats,  and  minor 
craft.  The  sum  voted  for  the  German  navy  is  sixty  million 
JrancB  a  year. 

The  Austrians  spend  22,000,000  francs  a  year  on  their  imtj. 
They  have  thirteen  ironclads,  with  nine  corvettes  and  siDB 
gunboats,  besides  a  certain  number  of  steamers,  despatch  boi4B, 
and  so  on. 

Since  the  days  Trhen  the  BassiauB  in  the  Black  Sea  deaboyed 
their  ovn  fleet  in  order  to  block  ap  the  entffuice  to  the  harbonr 
of  Sebastopol,  the  great  northern  empire  has  devoted  mash 
attention  and  considerable  soma  of  money  to  the  reconsti'nctioD 
of  a  navy.  Bussia'a  annual  expenditure  on  the  navy  is  some- 
thing more  than  100,000,000  Cnuics,  and  she  now  possesses 
thirty-one  ironclads,  besideB  a  hurge  number  of  fngat«s. 
ocBTettes,  and  other  wooden  vessels.  To  these  muBt  be  added 
twelve  Bteamera,  bought  at  the  beginning  of  1877  by  a  national 
anhacription,  with  a  view  to  the  deatmotion  of  English  mnritiuie 


The   Turkic  and  Egjptian  fleet  comprises    120   ships,  of 
•       ■  -       M.  Baboa  attaches  bat  littts- 
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importance  to  this  navy,  by  reason  of  the  indijBferent  style  in 
which  it  is  manned ;  and  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  all  the 
engineei's  in  the  Turkish  navy  are  foreigners. 

Italy  spends  40,000,000  francs  a  yeai*  on  her  navy  of  twelve 
large  ironclads,  four  armoiu-ed  corvettes  or  rams,  and  about 
fifty  unarmoured  vessels. 

Sweden  possesses  no  ironclad  of  the  first  or  second  rank ; 
Norway  has  but  four  monitors ;  Denmark  has  six  ironclads,  not 
one  of  which  is  of  the  first  or  second  rank.  Holland  has  twenty- 
four  ironclads,  of  which  two  only  are  of  the  second  rank,  tho 
others  being  monitors  or  gunl)oats.  Portugal  has  but  one 
ii-onclad,  and  Greece  only  two.  Spain  has  eight  ironclads,  not 
one  of  which  is  of  the  fii'st  or  second  rank,  nor,  says  M.  Eabou, 
can  the  financial  condition  of  Spain  enable  it  to  maintain  a 
"  serious  navy."  Finally,  France  has  twenty-five  ironclads  of 
the  first  rank,  and  fifteen  of  the  second,  together  with  seven 
unarmed  coasting  vessels  of  the  first  rank,  and  nine  of  the 
second,  besides  a  certain  niunber  of  floating  batteries,  fit  to 
guard  the  entrances  to  harbom-s,  but  not  to  take  the  open  sea. 
Many  of  the  French  ironclads,  however,  are  of  doubtful  value ; 
and  M.  Eabou  is  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  French  navy.  To  pass  from  Europe  to  America 
and  the  far  east,  the  United  States  has  130  war-vessels  of 
varioQB  classes,  including  twenty-three  ironclads.  Peru  has 
twenty-three  war-vessels,  of  which  fom-  are  ii'onclads;  and  it 
lost  during  the  war  with  Chili  eight  ships,  with  the  ironclad 
IIuascaTy  captured  by  the  Chilians,  and  fifteen  of  different  kinds, 
carrying  guns.  The  Argentine  E^public  has  twenty-one  war- 
ships, of  which  two  are  ironclads.  The  Japanese  have  eighteen 
ships,  including  three  ironclads.  China  in  1879  possessed 
altogether  forty-five  vessels  of  war. 

M.  Babou's  estimates  and  observations  may  be  supplemented 
by  some  figures  and  some  remarks  from  the  fourth  volume  just 
prablished  of  the  Annce  Maritime^  which  gives  an  elaborate 
acoonnt  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  with  their  full  strength 
during  the  year  1879.  Like  M.  Babou,  the  writer  in  the  Annec 
JfaritifiM  draws  attention  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  action 
between  the  war-ships  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  Chilian  war,  he 
seyBy  faftB  shown  that  rapidity  of  movement  is  at  once  the  most 
powoftd  method  of  defence  and  of  attack.  In  presence  of  the 
duMBtrous  efleots  produced  by  torpedoes  and  heavy  artillery, 
modiini  engineers  have  invented  special  means  for  keeping 
iApiit    Hence  vessels  are  divided  into  water-tight  com- 
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partments,  and  ore  even  furmBlie<:1  with  a  double  bottom,  bo  tbat 
tliey  can  be  blown  up  from  unclcrueatli  and  smasbed  iu  at  tbe  aide 
without  iiecGBBariiy  sinking.  Foi-  al!  tbis  rapidity  of  movemeut 
is  tbe  most  essential  thing  -in  naval  warfare,  as  enabling  ships 
which  possess  this  advantage  to  seek  action  or  avoid  it,  accord- 
ing to  thcii'  superiority  or  inferiority  to  tbe  sbips  opposed  to 
them.  Eapidity  of  movement,  moreover,  ailds  to  the  force  of 
tbe  ram,  with  which  so  many  ships  are  now  fitted.  With  a 
view  to  increased  velocity,  engines  are  now  constructed  on  a 
system  by  which  a  maximum  of  power  is  obtained  from  a 
minimum  of  fuel.  Tbo  ships  ai'e  thus  rendered  lighter  and 
swifter. 

Tbe  value  now  attached  to  rapidity  of  movement,  sprmgB 
from  a  reaction  against  the  importance  previously  attached  to 
solidity  and  weight.  Naval  armamcute  had  been  developed  on 
a  principle  directly  opposed  to  tbat  followed  in  connection  mth 
armaments  on  land.  In  laud  batterioB  improved  means  of 
defence  were  found  in  tbe  constantly  increasing  power  of  guns ; 
and  as  tbe  size  and  weight  of  cannon  were  augmented,  so  the 
foi-tificationa  were  reduced.  A  bolo  iu  tbe  earth  presanted 
more  secmity  against  the  crushing  effects  of  modem  artillery 
than  tbe  thickest  walls.  With  the  navy  a  couti-ory  movement 
took  place,  and  us  tbe  power  of  the  guns  was  inci'cased,  so  were 
the  sides  of  tbe  ships  covered  with  more  and  more  masmTfl 
armour.  This  went  on  until  at  last  the  huge  vessels  had  not 
only  lost  all  rapidity  of  movemeut,  but  bad  even  becoiBe 
wanting  iu  Heating  power ;  and  a  reaction  then  set  iu. 

Other  changes  of  the  highest  importance  have  been  bron^t 
about  by  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  torpedo-boat.  The  ranou 
methods  of  constructing  ironclads  become  less  north  consid£iiiig 
in  presence  of  the  necessity  of  being  able  somehow  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  the  torpedo.  New  torpedo-boats  ai-e  being  contmnillf 
invented,  and  the  writer  iu  the  Annie  Mariiime  speaiks  of  tttf 
"  possible  production  "  of  submarine  torpedo-hoats,  whioli,  hi 
says,  will  "produce  a  complete  revolution  in  tbe  methodi  ai 
maritime  warfare."  8uch  torpedo-boats  have,  iu  biA^dHR 
already  made  by  a  Boumanian  engineer,  who  wa^  reported  li 
the  beginning  of  June  to  be  making  experiments  with  :' 
inaidiouB  craft  which  he  claims  to  have  brought  to  perfeotii 
The  BmiTTi^Tiiftn  torpedo-boats  were  said  to  be  bo  constmoted  JJ 
to  enable  those  navigating  them  to  remain  tr^ive  hours  ai  J 
time  nndsr  water;  and  e^eriments  were  being  made  with  t' 
on  tha  SanabB.    U^  artoHni  ware  erezyirtiei: 
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favour  as  compared  with  monster  ironclads,  the  construction  of 
which,  apart  from  their  uuwieldiness,  demands  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  a  great  deal  of  money.  Gun-boats  and  toq)edo-hoats, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  he  built  rapidly,  and  they  cost  relatively 
80  little,  that  states  with  small  budgets  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
sufficient  number  of  them.  China,  says  the  Annee  Maritime , 
has  ordered  from  England  gim-boats  for  exceptionally  heavy 
artillery,  while  Herr  Knipp  has  planned  a  boat  which  will  bo 
little  more  than  a  stand  for  one  large  cannon.  It  might  have 
been  added  that  Russia  has  lately  ordered  in  England  a  number 
of  small  cruisers,  ostensibly  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Oxus,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  Eussian  river.  These 
cruisers,  which  are  being  constructed  on  the  Clyde,  will  be 
equally  available  for  commercial  and  militaiy  pm-poses.  The 
Annie  Maritime  states  that  "the  conversion  of  commercial 
steamers  into  war  cruisers  is  still  studied  with  much  attention 
England"  ;  and  in  Eussia  every  commercial  vessel  that  is  built 
is  constructed  not  secondarily,  but  primarily  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able as  one  of  those  "  cruisers  "  with  which,  in  the  next  war 
with  England,  the  Russians  intend  to  prey  upon  English 
commerce.  All  the  great  wars  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century  have  been  decided  on  land,  so  that  in  the  words  of 
M.  Babou,  as  cited  above,  "no  living  sailor  has  seen  a  naval 
batUe."  Both  M.  Rabou,  however,  and  the  writer  in  the  Annve 
Mari&me,  find  incidents  worth  studying  in  the  fights  that  from 
time  to  time  took  place  between  the  ironclads  of  Chili  and 
those  of  Peru ;  and  the  latter  publicist  calls  attention  to  the 
value  of  these  incidents  as  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  stealing  gear,  and  of  providing  electric  apparatus 
fore  and  aft,  so  that  effective  watch  may  be  kept  during  the 
night  against  the  approach  of  torpedo-boats. 
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By  Henry  Boi^'les  Frakklyk,  LL.D. 
{Continued  from  'page  935.) 


{Modern  Lmifiiiaijes.) 
Since  our  last  renanrks  on  English  as  a  euLject  of  militai; 
cxauimation,  we  have  many  of  us  Been  tlio  reply  of  the  variona 
head-masters  of  schools  to  a  qncKtiou  addressed  to'  them  by  the 
military  authorities  regarding  the  study  of  French  in  the  army. 
We  rejoice  to  see  that  our  viuw,  so  frequently  expressed,  is 
shared  by  the  militaiy  press  generally  and  the  Thunderer  itself, 
"  that  it  is  easy  to  sec  the  reasons  of  the  maBtcrs  in  hnying 
hitherto  kept  modem  languages  in  the  background."  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  usual  courtesy  of  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
iu-Chief  and  militai*y  authorities  is  the  cause  of  their  present 
appeal,  but  the  good  of  the  senice  and  the  safety  of,  perhaps, 
part  of  an  empire,  must  not  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  coort^sy,' and 
there  con  be  no  question  that  as  experts  the  bofore-mentioned 
authorities  must  be  far  better  judges  as  to  what  is  required  than 
the  masters,  more  especially  when  on  the  face  of  it  we  see  i 
decided  wish  not  to  interfere  with  the  training  already  com- 
menced by  militat;  caniUdates. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  masters  do  not  appear  difficolt  to 
be  demolished,  and  are  based  upon  chiefly  the  old  traditionB  la 
to  training,  and  on  an  alleged  speech  of  the  Iron  Duke,  "  Uut 
Waterloo  was  won  in  the  playgrounds  of  our  pnblio 

Alas  1  if  we  have  to  go  back  to  these  traditions  to  uphold 
army,  it  mast  needs  be  confessed  that  the  same  military  aui 
rities  hare  had  to  treat  them  rather  ronghly,  when  nearly 
regiment  is  groaning  and  writhing  tmder  the  wounds  which 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  new  organisation.  We  earnestly  offer 
apology  for  what  we  are  going  to  say,  bat  which  we  foel 
vinoed  is  the  troth,  and  this  is,  "It  is  in  evidence  of  lat«  yc-Am 
that  Enfl^  der^men  and  Uie  head-musters  of  schools  nn 
pndHiUy  the  Tront  linguists  of  the  six  military  powere,  and 
tittt  Bnfl^  offloers  oily  eoms  next  alxrve  them  in  the  sciUt^ 
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proficiency.  It  is  absolutely  rare  to  find  one  of  the  former  with 
a  colloquial  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Italian ;  and  if 
you  hear  Frenchmen  (proverbially  bad  linguists)  note  talking  to 
the  latter,  the  conversation  is  most  likely  to  be  found  going  on 
in  English,  for  everywhere  are  modern  languages  pressed  more 
than  here.  The  masters  not  being  modern  linguists,  but  only 
knowing  the  dead  languages,  cannot  even  with  these  make 
themselves  understood.  If  they  try  Latin,  and  do  not  come 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  their  pronounciation  often  effectually 
prevents  this,  and  ancient  Greek  is  not  modern ;  yet  in  their 
reply  these  gentlemen  consider  the  accomplishment  of  modern 
languages  (really  a  work  of  years)  should  be  one  of  a  fuw 
months,  and  that  it  does  not  prove  ability  like  their  dead  ones. 
Header,  kindly  ask  those  capable  of  judging,  if  unable  to  do  so 
youi'self,  how  long  it  takes  a  man,  working  hard,  to  read 
Horace  ?  We  ourselves  put  as  the  least  time  five  years,  and 
we  also  say  that  it  requires  as  long  to  read  Walpnniisnacht  or 
other  works  of  the  great  Gothe.  We  very  much  futir  that  the 
masters  may  have  been  led  astray  by  an  advertisement  in  our 
military  papers,  "  That  a  certain  Al)bo  in  France  teaches 
French  in  six  months  perfectly,"  but,  like  a  patent  medicine 
which  cm*es  all  diseases,  becomes  expensive  in  the  end  with 
little  commensurate  gain ;  or  i)erha)is  they  may  have  observed 
nt  a  book-stall,  "  German  in  Twenty-four  Lessons  without  a 
Master"  Even  the  American  Minister  (an  able  man,  but  not  a 
linguist  evidently),  while  addressing  young  men  on  the  necessity 
for  learning  modern  languages  to  read  their  great  authors,  fell 
into  the  en'or  of  saying,  "Throw  all  yom*  gi-ammars  aside; 
take  your  dictionary  and  the  work,  and  thoroughly  master  it." 
This  [is  easier  to  say  than  to  do,  we  fear,  German  being  the 
next  difficult  to  Bussian  of  the  Em'opean  languages.  How 
would  he  manage  with  liis  separable  verbs  and  modified  tenses  ? 
And  how  on  earth  could  he,  without  knowing  their  grammatical 
constmction,  look  out  for  them  in  his  Worterbilch  at  all,  when 
one  part  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  the  other 
four  or  five  lines  farther  down  the  page.  As  well  might  he  talk 
fhoB  of  Chinese,  a  language  all  of  whose  characters  (42,000 
with  technical  ones)  are  grouped  under  212  radicals,  and  having 
found  the  right  one  the  number  of  strokes  composing  the  rest 
of  the  cbancter  must  be  counted,  amounting  to  sometimes 
Btventeen  (a  matter  of  difficulty),  and  then  the  word  sought 
forundfir  the  number.  With  German  we  have  quite  as  much 
0r  mom  to  do  than  with  French  in  our  military  studies ;  and 
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this  is  more  recognised  by  Colonel  Cliesney  tlmn  by  other  of 
our  wi-iters,  many  of  whom  appcRi-  to  tbink  that  our  Tereion 
of  past  battles  nnd  campaigns  lire  tbc  only  correct  ones,  as  for 
instance,  Waterloo,  facts  concerning  which  appear  only  just 
dawning  on  manj'  of  us.  As  to  the  acquiring  these  langiiapes 
after  entry  to  our  militai7  colleges  in  a  few  months,  or  by  a 
short  residence  in  the  country,  anyone  who  knows  what  cadets 
have  to  get  through  must  regard  the  suggestion  as  coming  from 
masters  who  are  not  military  experts.  Of  eoiu'se  there  is  a 
language  or  two  exceptiooally  easy,  such  as  the  patois  talked 
by  every  Mem-Sahib  in  India,  and  even  those  passed  in  the 
Lower  Standard  of  Hindustani,  who  could  not  diunng  the 
Mutiny  (although  interiiretcrs)  sometimes  make  themselreB 
understood  by  the  camp-followers  ;  but  the  learning  of  snch  ia 
not  to  be  compared  witii  modern  European  langui^es.  Agaio, 
the  masters  appear  to  have  confounded  accent  with  pronmi- 
ciation  strictly  speaking.  As  to  the  fomior  of  these,  it  is  only 
to  he  learnt,  we  think,  in  childhood,  and  our  speaking  is  jnrf 
as  bad  to  foreigners  as  their  broken  Englisli  frequently  is  to  us, 
although  we  constantly  forget  the  parable  of  the  mote  aod  the 
beam.  Our  best  linguists  now  are  decidedly  our  young  ladies, 
but  unfortunately  as  we  could  not  have  the  dear  creatures  with 
ue  during  a  campaign  we  should  be  thrown  on  our  own  resouroes. 
It  is  not  going  too  far,  we  think,  to  say,  "that  with  the  exceptioD 
of  the  Duke,  His  Serene  Highness  Princo  Edward,  Creneni 
Duplat  (whose  mother  we  believe  was  a  Griifin),  we  might  coimt 
tbe  number  of  G-erman  scholars  in  the  army  on  our  fingen. 
Some,  however,  have  been  through  the  assistance  of  tbor 
governesses'  translations  taspected  of  a  knowledge,  and  got 
appointments  in  consequence,  over  the  heads  of  perhaps  their 
betters  ;  and  we  regret  to  have  to  expose  such  hollowaess.  Wa 
may  (Uso  notice  the  case  of  a  Queen's  mesBenger  of  a  family  v^ 
great  Norfolk  influence,  who  being  asked  by  the  examiner  (with 
a  hint  to  be  lenient)  what  was  "  ban  jour,"  candidly  confessed  he 
did  Dot  know  anything  about  it.  On  tiie  professor  asking  him 
what  was  "How  do  you  do  7  "  he  replied,  I  tbink  I  have  heud 
them  say  "  Voru  bong,  bong"  Another  officer  who  passed  out  <tf 
college  with  high  marks  for  French,  when  a  Frenchman  ran  in 
saying  the  steamer  had  anchored,  , "  La  maUc  a  mouillf," 
tratulaied  it  "The  box  is  wetl"  We  would  implore  the 
■nthorities  to  give  more  markB  for  the  colloquial  of  modem 
liMgnigBi,  and  not  to  foLUnr  the  adTioa  of  the  mastei^,  and 
iKBfioB  than  ui  uy  put  of  Eim^  History  ohready,  aa  we 
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said  in  our  last  article,  indiffcreatly  got  up.  German  is  now 
compulsoiy  in  the  French  army,  and  English  and  French  nearly 
BO  in  the  Gemian  armicB.  The  atatemont  in  the  Broad  Arrow 
regarding  Greek,  requiring  to  be  conaideraljly  qualified  as  to  the 
laiter.  No  one  hut  the  Duke  and  one  yoinig  English  officer  at 
the  late  Prussian  manceuvi-eB  could  talk  German,  a  fact  which 
vas  mentioned  by  a  colonel  of  the  artillery  of  the  guard  (with 
much  surprise)  to  the  writer.  Apain,  one  of  our  attaclu's  was  for 
years  in  Vienna  without  learning  German,  and  was  a  renioi'kahle 
contrast  to  the  present  director  of  militaiy  education  during  the 
Franco-German  War. 

Another  portion  of  our  masters'  ai-gument  might,  we  think, 
he  demolished,  "  that  for  moral  reasons  it  is  not  advisable  for 
boys  to  be  sent  abroad."  May  wo  ask  whether  it  is  more 
advisable  for  them  to  be  sent  to  such  gay  capitals  and  towns  just 
after  puberty,  when  they  ought  to  be  working  harder  ? 

During  the  written  examination  for  the  degree  of  a  ban-ister, 
occupying  three-aud-a-half  days,  each  candidate  is  called  in 
Beparately,  and  orally  examined,  returning  to  his  seat.  Could 
not  this  course  he  followed  in  militai"y  examinations  ? 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  statements  of  the  masters, 
however,  is  "  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  candidate 
may  cram  for  a  language,  and  they  wish  to  baffle  crammers,"  as 
if  in  a  great  measiure  then-  method  of  education,  particularly  in 
spelling,  does  not  mahc  craminiinj  ncccsstir;/.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  tho  classical  cribs  published  are  splendid,  and  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  one  can  seldom  find  what  he  searches  for  in  a 
dialogue  book,  and  proficiency  in  French  or  German  could  be 
seen  in  five  minutes.  We  fully  allow  it  will  take  some  boys  away 
from  their  Greek  and  Latin  ci-ibbing,  but  will  in  return  give 
them  a  good  and  useful  colloquial  knowledge  of  modem 
langoagea. 

There  has  been  such  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  art  of  war, 
that  tall  hats  and  short  jackets  for  hoys  do  not  make  thorn 
Baperior  to  others  as  officers  a  few  years  afterwards,  who  have 
picked  np  their  knowledge  it  may  be  with  a  tutor,  and  more  than 
plnck  is  now  required.  If  we  could  have  read  modem  historians 
better,  we  should,  perhax)s,  when  talking  of  Waterloo,  have 
refeired  more  to  Plancenoit,  where  our  allies  the  PmasianB  lost 
4,622  men  wbilt;  rt?[icUbigthe  24,000  men  detached  by  Napoleon, 
than  to  our  6,100  loss  at  Waterloo  close  by. 

We  might  also  have  read  whether  other  nations  leave  oat  the 
I  fact  that  gallant  Pictoa,  by  his  disobedience  to  the  Duke,  nearly 
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loat  ua  the  battle  of  Toulou&e.  A  man,  tbej  say,  may  bo  a  gallant 
officer,  and  no  general,  aB  we  have  recently  seen,  yet  we  are 
Inolmcd  in  our  own  version  to  twist  and  turn  it,  which  others 
refuse  to  do.  If  the  authorities  through  mistaken  courtesy  are 
to  sacrifice  the  atudy  of  moderu  languages  to  old  Horace  drinking 
bis  favourite  Faleruiom,  and  conic  sections  (necessary  for  artillery 
officers)  to  Thucydides,  we  can  only  express  our  conviction  that 
tbey  are  getting  shunted  on  to  the  wrong  line  of  military  rail. 
We  have  for  years  thro\vn  open  our  aimy  to  the  "  Competition 
Wallah,"  and  poor  officers  of  good  blood  ore  obliged  to  educate 
their  sons  in  other  than  om-  four  great  public  schools.  Two  to 
two -and- a- half  years  is  a  time  quite  sufficient  and  liberal  in 
changing  any  cuniculum ;  far  more  so,  think  poor  parents,  thsn 
that  for  the  wearing  out  of  their  sons'  old  uniform  so  lomtanflg 
vhaniicd,  and  helping  to  drain  their  slender  purses. 

At  the  end  of  the  above  time  it  may  be  fau-ly  assumed  that 
H.H,H.  and  the  military  authorities  will  be  the  best  judges  as  to 
the  requisite  studies,  leaving,  with  every  <)ood  wish,  masters  and 
men  of  letters  with  delighted  Horace,  reading,  perhaps,  "  A'mWw 
(■»  Orhc  locng  Baiis  pralacct  amtenia." 


^t  €\mml  Islanbs  gliliiis. 

By  H.  L.  Con-EN. 


IfosT  of  onr  readers  are  probably  atfare  that  reeeutly  a  War 
OfGce  Committee  investigated  the  construction  and  coiicTition  of 
the  Militia  of  our  Channel  Islands.  So  much  discontent  -was 
said  to  have  crept  into  its  ranks,  so  distasteful  it  was  alleged 
bad  its  compulsory  service  and  to  a  cei-tain  extent  permanent 
embodiment  become,  and  so  unequally  did  some  of  its  regula- 
tions press,  or  rather  were  asserted  to  press,  upon  the  several 
classeB  of  men  of  ^"homitwas  composed,  that  it  was  high  time  for 
these  vexed  questions  to  be  inquired  into,  and  a  decision  anived 
at  as  to  whether  these  legiona  were  still  to  he  kept  up  under 
*^»t'"e  organisations,  whether  changes  more  in  unison  with 
the  sjetem  govei-ning  the  same  aim  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  not  called  for  here,  or  whether  Atropos  at  the 
"Wax  Office  should  not  take  up  tho  fatal  shears,  and  with  one 
clip  cni  the  thread  of  its  further  vitality.  The  fates  sent  from 
LondoD  to  make  the  inquiry — and  like  those  of  mythology  they 
were  three  in  number — listened  long  and  patiently  to  the  state- 
ments  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  insular  worthies,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  mainly,  the  outcry  was  vox  et  prceterea 
nihil;  that  the  compulsory  soldiering  was  not  bond  jide 
obnozioiia  to]  the  mass,  hut  tiie  mnst-have-a-grieTance  wail  of 
the  few;  that  a  militia  framed  on  the  home  model,  to  wit, 
with  Toluntary  enlistment  and  with  paid  service,  was  not 
ttttamable,  and  for  trite  reasons  would  not  be  desirable  in  these 
islands.  jinA  i-uiisiiqufnily.  that  with  some  iiK.-ilificationB — to  be 
hereaftir  alluded  to — the  tiuie-honom-ed  lociil  force  sboold  be 
permitted  to  run  on  in  principle  and  practice,  much  the  same 
as  it  had  done  for  so  many  past  centuries. 

Now  whether  or  not  the  Committee  was  i-igbt  or  wrong  in  itt 

opinions  and  decisions,  an?  points  we  are  not  disposed  to  dissiuM, 

ibut  we  do  certainly  maiutaiu  that  Avittiugly  or  unwittingly  no 
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tliree  gentlemen  could  liavo  more  cleverly  and  hnppily  hit  aiwn 
and  chimed  in  with  the  character  and  idiosyncracics  of  the 
people  they  were  dealing  with.  Your  Channel  Islander  is 
notoriously  the  most  conservative  of  individuals,  no  one  moro 
religiously  jealous  of  old  and  venerated  rights  and  privileges,  no 
one  more  bent  on  preserving  them  intact  and  undistui'hed ;  and 
though,  may  be,  he  is  Gometimea  open  to  admit  that  some  of 
these  might  without  disadvantage  he  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
things  obsolete  and  done  with,  yet,  if  you  hut  suggest  that 
locality,  he  foi-thwith  wants  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore 
for  the  sponging  out  of  a  prerogative  or  a  custom  which  his 
Norman  forbears  gave  him,  and  which  is  not  without  its  utility 
or  sigiiilicance  even  to  this  day.  As  with  his  civil,  so  with  bis 
military  iiroclivities.  Ho  will  in  one  hrcath  rail  ore  rotundo 
againet  the  hanlships  his  militia  entails ;  tell  you  that  it 
infringes  upon  his  freedom  of  action,  occupies  his  valuable 
time,  deprives  him,  while  engaged  in  its  ttoleni  rolciia  and 
unpaid  duties,  of  following  his  calling  and  eai'uiughiii  livelihood, 
that  it  is  only  a  plaj-thing  and  a  medium  for  aii-ing  a  red  coat 
and  ventilating  a  useless  mnk,  and  that  that  which  his  bye- 
gone  authorities  ruled  anil  enforced  as  his  obligation,  persoiiBl 
service  to  the  Crown,  is  in  these  modern  and  changed  times, 
and  especially  during  peace, — bosh.  All  this  and  more,  he  will 
dwell  upon,  but  if  you  but  throw  out  a  hint  of  a  sweeping 
abolition,  or  of  amaterial  alteration  in  the  evil  complained  of,  at 
once  you  rouse  our  friend's  ii-e,  and  he  will  curtly  ask  why  an 
institution  the  prototy^ie  of  which  he  can  trace  to  Bang  John, 
which  has  gone  on  without  let  or  hindrance  for  bo  many 
ceuturies,  has  saved  the  State  so  much  money,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  good  seiTices  rendered,  should  be  either  altered  a 
displaced  ? — why,  indeed  ! 

But  before  giving  the  substance  of  tho  reconunendationB  of 
the  Committee,  and  dealing  with  other  points  in  connectioa 
with  our  subject,  it  will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  go  rapidly 
over  the  ground  apou  which  the  right  loyal  but  eomewhat 
inconsiatent  Jeraeyite  or  Guemseyite  bases  the  antiquity  lind 
deeds  of  his  corps.  He  can,  without  difficulty,  go  ba«k  to  the 
yeai  1301  for  the  origin  of  a  force  bearing  certainly  a  faint  but 
yet  a  counterfeit  presentment  to  the  levies  of  which  he  is  so 
proud.  In  that  year  King  John  of  England  juldrLi^scd  a  lettvr 
to  one  Peter  de  FnteUis,  the  Warden  of  tiie  Channel  Islands, 
direoting  him  to  call  for  "the  reasonable  aid  of  all  oar  men  of  _ 
Itnej,  GnaniMj,  ud  Aldera^t  whaterer  be  the  tenm«  of  Ifaeir  J 
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lands,"  for  the  protection  of  the  islands ;  and  this  mandamus 
was  followed  up  in  1202  and  1203  by  other  royal  demands,  if 
not  for  men,  certainly  for  money,  and  with  the  same  object.  The 
up-keep  of  this  local  soldiery,  whatever  theii*  organisation, 
evidently  engaged  the  attention  of  Henry  HI.,  and  of  Edward  I. 
and  II.,  for  many  documents,  much  too  voluminous  to  refer  to, 
are  extant,  emanating  from  all  three  monarchs,  on  the  subject, 
though  a  well-known  authority,  Mr.  Lesquesne — from  whoso 
works  we  borrow  our  data — assumes  that  it  was  Edward  III. 
who  fh-st  fairly  gave  the  start  to  the  formation,  armament, 
and  numerical  strength  of  the  militia  under  consideration. 
That  sovereign,  in  the  eleventh  yeai*  of  his  reign,  viz.  in  1837, 
directed  Sir  Thomas  de  Fen-ars,  Gustos  of  the  Channel  Isles, 
•'  to  levy  and  aiTayall  the  able-bodied  men  there,  to  divide  them 
inio  hundreds,  and  twenties,  and  to  lead  them  well  arrayed,  and 
sufficiently  provided  with  suitable  anns  for  the  safety  and  defence 
of  these  islands.*' 

From  the  reign  of  this  Edward  to  that  of  James  of  Counter- 
blast authorship  and  other  notoriety,  the  Militia  of  these 
islands  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  of  the  thought  and 
attention  of  our  rulers  ;  but  in  1617  its  efficiency  and  material 
bad  so  degenerated,  that  two  Commissioners,  Bird  and  Conway, 
were  sent  to  Jersey  to  scrutinise  it.  Theii*  report  is  not  favour- 
able. They  found  only  2,000  men  enrolled,  but  another 
thonsand  capable  of  bearing  arms,  so  to  speak,  shirking.  Of  the 
2,000  who  "showed,"  about  700  were  ai'med  with  **fire- 
wcapons,"  the  rest  with  **  short  weapons,"  by  which  we  under- 
stand bills,  pikes,  swords,  and  such  like,  and  these  arms,  too, 
singularly  useless,  "  the  bills  being  but  many  bare  staves,  with 
no  iron  at  all."  "The  captains,"  they  said,  "were  desirous  for 
the  King's  service,  the  people  out  of  their  own  sense  pliable  to 
it,"  but  "  want  of  such  practice  as  anciently  obtained "  was 
militating  against  its  utility.  What  steps  were  taken  we  know 
not;  apparently  none,  for  a  few  years  later,  in  1G42,  Mr. 
Lesquesne  also  tells  us  that  a  paper  is  to  be  found,  showing 
8,000  men,  in  Jersey  alone,  fit  to  bear  arms,  but  only  1,200 
trained  to  their  use,  and  these  neither  better  disciplined  nor 
more  efficient  than  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Com- 
miBsionera  before  named.  One  third  of  the  rank  and  file  had  no 
anoB  at  all,  one-third  possessed  a  few  "  bare  pikes,  holbecka,  and 
bills  of  litU|  or  no  service,  and  the  remaining  third  were 
mflteiently  anned  with  mnskets."  The  old,  old  story,  want  of 
Smi^  iiadJUioed  as  the  eanse  of  the  deficiency,  to  remedy  which 
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the  iDhabitantf;  were  assessed  for  such  arms  as  tticir  estates 
■would  furnish,  and,  failing  ability  to  bear  that  espense,  were  to 
be  "  loaned  "  weapons,  on  bond,  from  His  Majesty's  armomies 
in  England. 

James  I.  dead,  Charles  the  MartjT  in  trouble,  and  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales  a  refugee  among  his  faithful  Jerseyites,  the 
condition  of  the  Militia  came  under  the  royal  fugitive's  personal 
ken,  and,  from  what  onr  historian  records,  did  not  give  him 
satisfaction,  "  a  gi'oat  number  of  yoimg  men  being  without  arms, 
though  well  able  to  lieai"  them."  To  these  the  Prince  delivered 
muskets,  swords,  baudriers,  bandoHeres,  and  pikes,  fi-om  a  stock 
bi-ought  over  by  him  and  his  attendants,  and  thus  some  five  or 
six  hundred  good  men  and  tnic  were  aimed  for  liis  defence. 
Seated  on  tho  throne,  and  mindful  of  the  loyalty  of  these 
Cfesareans,  Charles,  in  1G65-06,  sent  over  to  them  as  their 
Governor  one  Kir  Thomas  Morgan,  under  whose  fostering  care 
and  protection  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  force  we  are  discussing.  It  was  divided  by  him  into 
regiments,  had  cavalry  and  ai'tillcry  organised  with  its  infantiy, 
and  was  allowed  a  scarlet  uniform,  that  colour,  or  indeed  the 
bravery  of  any  military  dross  at  all,  having  hitherto  been  deemed 
quite  imnecessary  for  its  appearance. 

The  respectable  number  of  2,500  fighting  men  was  now  on 
the  muster-rolls  of  Jersey  alone,  and,  taking  the  initiative  firom 
that  island,  Guernsey  and  Alderney  — after  a  considerable 
inter\'al,  however — increased  and  bettered  their  local  soldieiy. 
The  dates  of  these  changes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ■ware 
brought  about,  arc  mucli  too  complex  to  enter  upon,  but  we  m^ 
remark,  that  whatever  else  of  good  had  been  effected  there,  the 
honour  of  wearing  the  royal  livery  was  not  accorded  to  thoBe 
islanders  until  1780,  George  III.  being  King. 

It  was  in  1780  also  that  the  Jersey  Militia  was  partly  reliered 
from  the  pecuniary  btu:den  of  providing  its  own  uniform,  by  Uw 
favour  of   a  grant  from  Government  of  coats  and  lieoxD-^ 
though,  strangely  enough,  neither  waistcoat  nor  trout 
eluded  in  the  gift.  But  as  the  troops  would  hardly  be  presenta 
without  these  garments,  their  local  authorities  oc<lered  that  i 
lien  of  the  scarlet  coat — now  a  donation — waistcoats  and  Iq( 
white  trooBers  shonld  be  Belf-provided.     But  this  fiat  wai  n 
abrogated ;  the  islanders  as  a  nile  ■wax  poor,  and  many  of  i 
tank  ud  file  had  not  the  means  of  meeting  the  e^enne.     ~' 
&a  TiricnupUMhefl'wen  laid  under  embargo  to  find  the  r 
gtnumiK,'  bat  oariUbig,  the  "  States  ".  obtained  funds  from  i 
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impot  duty,  gave  to  each  militiaman  a  certain  siim,  and  told  him 
to  clothe  his  legs  from  it.  But  this  paternal  consideration  was 
soon  again  withheld,  the  public  pm-se  being  unable  to  bear  the 
outlay,  and  once  more  the  soldier  himself  was  obliged,  as  here- 
tofore, to  buy  the  clothing  in  question.  No  wonder  that  'svith 
this  bone  of  contention  in  respect  to  his  "  pants,"  the  Channel 
Island  militaman  considers  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  stick  to  then* 
colour  and  material,  and  notwithstanding  that  on  non-tropical 
service  "  white  ducks  "  are  a  military  thing  of  the  past,  and  that 
now-a-day  all  his  clothing,  his  arms  and  accoutrements  are 
supplied  by  the  Wai'  Office,  which,  doubtless,  for  the  mere  asking 
would  change  his  overalls  for  others  of  diflferent  hue  and  fabric, 
he,  the  militiaman  aforesaid,  may  on  any  parade  be  seen  m 
white  drill  continuations,  fui-bished  up  with  pipe  clay, — "  white 
dirt  over  black  dirt "  as  an  old-fashioned  sanitarian  called  that 
chalky  substance. 

Before  1771  we  read  little  of  the  organisation  and  support  of 
our  Channel  Islands  Militia ;  but  then  we  find  that  in  Jersey 
there  were  five  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  artillery,  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry ;  in  Guernsey,  three  of  infantry  and  one  of 
artillery^  with  a  much  smaller  force,  of  course,  in  Alderncy  and 
Bark.  In  that  yeai-  too — ^we  speak  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  island  of  the  group — laws  were  framed,  governing 
the  ages  and  the  conditions  under  which  all  male  inhabitants 
were  enforced  to  serve.  Seven  years  subsequent  to  this  date, 
1778,  we  find  the  artillery  as  a  separate  corps,  and  attached  by 
batteries,  then,  as  we  know,  called  companies,  to  the  infantry 
battalions,  and  the  useless  cavalry  reduced  to  fewer  troops. 
Piping  times  of  peace  have  gradually  effected  further  lessenings. 
In  Jersey  there  are  now  but  three  regiments  of  infanti-y,  and 
one  of  artillery,  the  gorgeous  horse  have  died  the  death,  save 
and  except  some  very  few  nondescript  representatives  in  the 
8hai)e  of  6uy-Fawkes-looking  mounted  orderlies,  whom,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  the  cruel  fates  have  recommended  to  be 
sent  after  their  already  defunct  brethren.  In  Guernsey  there  is 
a  small  regiment  of  artillery  and  three  of  infantry ;  Aldemey 
has  a  couple  of  weak  batteries  of  artillezy,  and  inapproachable 
Bark  a  still  much  weaker  one.  Bat  in  each  of  the  more 
impartant  islands  there  is  a  reserve,  and,  if  we  look  at  the 
Anay  ListSi  an  unattached  staff  of  officers  sufficient  to  constitute 
%  TBiy  respeq^Ue  Boman  legion. 

Vor  good  deeds  our  force  in  the  Channel  Islands  stands  well 
to  Iba  ftnt;  that  of  Jersey,  from  the  fact  of  favouring  cireum- 
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stanceB,  more  so  than  that  of  Gaerusej.  In  1779  the  French, 
under  the  Prince  of  Naasan,  attemi^ted  a  landing  at  St.  Ouen's 
Bay  in  the  former  isle,  but  were  beaten  o£f  by  the  78tb  Begiment, 
seconded  by  the  militia.  In  1781,  nearly  a  hundred  yearB  ago, 
the  Baron  de  Rullecourt  with  a  small  army  invaded  it,  but  hia 
defeat  by  the  regulars  and  militia  under  Fierson,  and  the  death 
of  both  leaders,  are  matters  of  history,  and  written  in  letters  of 
gold  in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Heliers,  Jersey.  During  the  many 
and  long  wars  with  France  the  patriotic  spirit  of  this  local 
armament  was  ever  at  boiling  point,  and  it  has  always  been 
ready  to  defend  its  fan:  and  fertile  fields,  and  to  die  pro  aria  et 
focis. 

Concluding  this  portion  of  our  article  by  remarking  that  m 
1681,  on  the  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Jersey,  William 
the  Fourth  dubbed  the  Channel  Islands  Militia  Roytd,  m 
acknowledgment  of  its  loyalty,  and  appointed  an  A.D.G.  on  hiB 
staff,  both  from  Guernsey  and  its  sister  isle,  we  come  now  to 
those  rules  and  regulations  under  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
compulsorily  maintained. 

For  a  definite  period  of  his  life,  and  under  certain  specified 
conditions  which  have  differed  somewhat  but  not  very  materially 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  every  man  in  these  islands  is  liable  fai 
serve  in  their  militia ;  that  is  the  broad  and  acknowledged  rule  ti 
service.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  of  our  entering  into 
the  observances  of  both  the  larger  islands,  so  let  as  briefly  Iraep 
to  one  of  them,  say  Jersey,  observing  at  the  same  time  thit 
Aldemey  and  Sark  come  under  the  same  rules  with  Gaemaey. 
In  Jersey,  then,  every  man  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  yean  of 
age  is  bound  to  bear  arms  in  its  battalions,  provided  that  he  be 
a  native  of  the  island;  that  being  a  British  subject  he  is  a  landed 
proprietor  there,  or  that  he  is  carrying  on  in  it  any  profeanai^ 
trade,  or  sailing.  These  qualifications  wanting,  he  ia  neiilMr 
liable  to,  nor  will  he  be  called  upon  to  serve.  Until  he  T 
attained  two  score  and  five  years,  he  mast  do  duty  with  1 
ooloors,  and  from  thai  age  until  sixty-five  with  the  reserve. 
than  this,  &om  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  1 
transfer  to  the  ranks,  there  ia  a  cadet  coi-ps,  in  which  I 
yoong  conBotipta  have  to  be  enrolled,  and  prepared  : 
the  eoloozB.  A  few  complete  and  absolnto  exempti( 
from  the  sarvioe,  whether  aotiTe  or  passive,  obtain,  nuDetyjl 
the  penons  ai  the  bailiff,  the  jnrata,  and  other  officers  of  if 
Bogvl  Hid  Fetfy  Oonrts  of  Law,  in  the  members  of  the  Status 
AfcAb;  •Inrnun  piUdia  employte  oaa  claim  exemnticttV 
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payment  of  a  certain  money  fee,  and  in  the  category  of  those 
exempted  from  military  duty  for  a  consideration,  are  included 
"  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  this  mulcting 
of  a  religious  sect  to  relievo  them  from  soldiering  being,  we  take 
it,  quite  singular  and  exceptional  in  this  island.  Vested  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  rests  the  power  of  gi*anting  immunity  from 
personal  service  by  reason  of  incapacity,  of  certified  illness,  and 
"  in  any  case  where  he  may  think  fit,"  under  given  conditions  of 
age,  rank,  or  speciality,  subject,  however,  for  this  indulgence,  to 
the  yearly  payment  of  a  fee,  varying  from  five  shillings  to  as 
many  pounds,  according  to  the  social  status  of  the  exempt.  The 
number  of  yearly  drills  and  other  matters,  the  fines  for  defalcation, 
the  penalties  for  venial  or  graver  offences,  the  law  lays  down 
plainly  enough,  and,  altogether,  the  reins  are  supposed  to  be 
drawn  suflBciently  tight  over  the  purse  and  person  of  Miles  of 
the  Militia,  but  who,  nevertheless,  finds  many  a  way  of 
slackening  them.  Under  arms,  if  he  think  fit — which  is  not 
always — ^he  can  be  smart  enough,  and  he  would  be  smarter  if 
his  o£Scers  knew  more  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  that  little 
War  Office  red  book,  yclept.  Exercises  and  Evolutions  for 
Infantry.  They,  the  officers,  are  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole 
structure,  and  greatly  need  invigoration.  Lastly,  the  very  best 
friend  of  the  Channel  Islands  militiaman  would  hardly  venture 
to  call  him  a  jaunty  soldier  in  his  ill-fitting  tunic — served  out 
under  the  dispensation  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sam  Weller  in  the 
police  of  his  day,  "  All  the  tall  men  have  shoi-t  coats,  all  the 
short  men  long  coats," — in  his  shapeless  white  linen  trousers, 
and  in  his  old-fashioned  shako  set  anyhow  upon  his  head. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee. 

First  it  suggested  a  future  service,  partly  compulsory y  partly 
voluntary;  in  time  of  peace  compulsory  to  the  extent  of  ten 
annual  trainings,  and  those  fully  completed,  then  the  transfer 
to  a  reserve,  in  which  service  was  recommended  up  to  sixty 
jearSy  but  not  beyond. 

The  voluntary  principle  it  advocated  went  only  so  far  as  this, 
{hat  it  may  be  competent  for  the  militiaman  to  elect  a  longer 
servioe  on  the  aotive  list,  if  so  minded,  subject,  however,  to 
offioial  approval,  to  the  requirements  of  his  corps,  and  to  the 
lum-attttinment  of  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Next  it  advised  the  prolongation  of  the  initiative  cadetship 
Inuiiiig  to  ^twenty  instead  of  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
agWrthflloM  a&  earliflr  drafting  into  the  ranks  under  certain 
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fevonrable  specifications  ;  and  it  urged  that  -while  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  every  advantage  should  he  available  for  the  boy-recmit 
to  learn  his  duties. 

Again,  it  devised  rules  to  govern  the  Eeserve,  among  the  more 
important  the  unquestionable  liability  of  a  recal  to  the  colours  in 
case  of  national  need. 

It  dwelt  Gtrougly  upon  the  imperative  necessity  of  enforcing 
the  compulsory  ser\'ice  without  resen'ation,  and  regardless  of 
social  status,  thus  shutting  the  door  on  favoui-  and  affection,  if 
Bach  door  were  ever  open  heretofore. 

It  counselled  that  none  save  those  individuals  the  law  decided 
to  consider  as  exceptionalities  from  service  should  bo  go  deemed, 
and  that  no  money  fee  or  contribution  should  be  a  set-off  against 
personal  duty  owing  and  to  be  paid. 

It  recommended  the  infliction  of  punishments  severer  than 
those  under  present  regime  for  serious  military  offences ;  it  fixed 
the  times  when,  in  its  opinion,  the  annual  trainings  would  least 
interfere  with  the  every-day  occupations  of  the  men,  and  it 
numbered  these,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  gun  and  rifle 
practices,  and  of  that  show-parade  on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
when  the  Channel  Islands  militiaman  comes  out  sti-ong  with  his 
brother  of  the  Line,  and  which  he  looks  upon  socially  and 
militarily  as  his  peculiar  dia  di  festa.  And  in  advising  the 
reversion  of  the  fleld-batterics  of  artillery  into-garrison-batterieat 
the  emancipation  irom  their  blue  jackets,  quaint  head-dresseB, 
and  risks  of  falls  of  the  few  remaining  troopers,  in  remodeUisg 
the  iH^anisation  and  strength  of  the  infantry  regiments,  and  in 
making  some  other  wise  and  much  wanted  suggestiona,  the  trio 
of  deliberators  have  left  the  burning  question — as  a  local  writor 
puts  it — of  cm'  Channel  Islands  Militia  in  the  hands  of  its  man^ 
and  querulous  local  masters,  between  whom  and  the  War  OffiH^ 
London,  it  is  at  this  present  moment  being  tossed  hackwanit 
and  forwards  across  La  Manche. 
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It  was  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  March  of  this  yeai* :  the  scene 
was  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  notable  event  the  embarkation  of 
H.  M.'s  — st  Eegiment  for  the  Cape.  The  GrantnUy  Castle,  hired 
transport,  lay  alongside,  and  the  time  had  arrived  for  those  who 
hod  wives,  children,  or  other  kith  and  kin  to  leave  behind,  to  bid 
them  now  a  long  farewell.  In  peace-time  some  single  soldiers 
are  apt  to  envy  the  married  ones  their  peculiar  privilege,  but  not 
BO  to-day.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  jubilant  and  enthusiastic 
bearing,  the  former  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  latter 
with  their  somewhat  saddened  visages  and  inihappy  parting 
moments.  One  poor  fellow  looked  the  last  upon  his  infant  son, 
upon  whom  death  had  already  set  its  seal,  and  tore  himself  with  an 
effort  from  the  overburdened  and  grief-stricken  wife  and  mother. 
"  Good-bye — God  bless  you !  "  was  uttered  in  hoarse  accents — 
and  then :  away,  for  Queen  and  for  country !  The  men  com- 
mingled, and  soon  the  remembrance  of  pained  features  and 
tearful  eyes  became  submerged  in  the  flood  of  general  high  spirits, 
and  enthusiastic  hopes  and  anticipations  of  coming  glories  on 
the  battle-field.  Such  is  the  spirit  that  makes  victory  more  than 
possible. 

On  the  outward  voyage  the  GrantvUy  Castle  proved  better  than 
an  ordinazy  troopship.  With  the  expansion  of  the  sea  around 
lis,  new  emotions  began  to  swell  our  hearts,  and  we  longed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  foe.  The  regiment  had  seen  no  war 
Borvice  since  the  Crimea,  and  we  had  begun  to  envy  those  that 
had;  for  though  honours  do  not  add  to  a  soldier's  pay,  yet  without 
doubt  they  engender  what  is  technically  called  uprit  de  corps, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  satisfaction  in  a  soldior's 
lib. 
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"We  arrived  at  Dniban  Point  on  the  2n(l  of  April.  A  blank 
irnd  dreary  Bceue  lay  before  ub.  Upon  the  bar  in  front  a  deal  of 
surf  ^vas  breaking,  bnt  not  enongli  to  postpone  tbe  lauding ;  so 
surf-boats  ttei-e  soon  in  requisition,  and  amid  much  suppressed 
excitement  we  crowded  in  and  made  for  the  shore.  Our  passage 
oyer  the  hai-  gave  ns  a  baptismal  welcome  to  the  strange  land, 
and  afforded  us  subject  for  amusing  comment.  In  course  of  time 
the  Oraitftdh/  Castle  was  clear  of  us,  but  it  took  from  11  a.m.  till 
6  P.M.  to  get  all  our  traps  and  baggage  into  the  train  awaiting 
us.  "When  all  was  ready  we  stai-ted  for  Durban — a  three  miles 
journey  by  rail.  Diu-ban  is  a  vorj'  pretty  little  town,  composed 
of  about  sixty  houses  and  three  hotels,  with  some  splendid 
gardens ;  but  everything  is  very  dear.  We  encamped  bore, 
getting  our  tents  into  position  just  as  it  commenced  raining. 
Then  we  thought  about  feeding,  ijut  alas  !  we  came  off  very  bad 
in  this  matter — a  tin  of  beef  between  twelve  of  us,  with  no  bread, 
nor  even  salt,  and  no  tea !  Our  remarks  regarding  the  Com- 
missariat are  totally  unfit  for  publication  :  though,  after  all,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  have  been  worse,  and  that 
our  brave  old  corps  were  not  the  boys  to  cry  over  a  few  troubles; 
so  we  ultimately  lay  down  to  sleep,  if  possible,  with  nothing  to 
cover  us  but  our  coats,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  the 
canvas  for  our  lullaby.  It  was  very  cold  all  uight,  and  we  did  not 
rest  well,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  om-selves  stiff  and  chilled. 
But  we  got  our  proper  rations,  and  soon  began  to  live  once 
again. 

About  this  time  we  became  convinced  that  we  hod  been  sold — 
that  a  share  of  fighting  was  not  to  be  ours.  It  went  hard  to  thfl 
hearts  of  many  when  they  remembered  the  sacrifices  they  had 
been  forced  to  make,  in  puiiing  from  those  dear  to  them,  bnoyed 
up  with  the  one  consolation  that  it  was  to  go  forth  to  conquer  for 
Queen  and  country ;  and  now  this  salve  was  torn  away,  and  Si* 
Bpirits  whilom  so  high  and  so  enthusiastic  fell  low,  and  saw  befon 
them  but  tbe  prospect  of  a  long  and  arduous  campaign,  with  no 
item  of  glory  whateoever  to  accrue  therefrom.  One  man  cast  Ibi 
eyes  npon  the  buckle  of  bis  belt,  beholding  there  the  words  "  Diem 
tt  ffion  droit,"  The  French  motto,  for  a  motaent,  made  him  thiuil^fl 
not  of  its  import  but  of  itself. 

"Why  can't  they  put  plain  English  on  a  fellow's  trapflj 
What  'b  this  mean  9  " 

"  God  and  the  right  I "  said  a  comrade. 

"  No,"  said  another ;  "  Qod  and  ny  ri^t  I " 

"  Mjf  right/'  nwered  another :  "  it'i  little  shi 
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right.  And  as  for  the  name  of  God  being  fastened  upon  us,  I  call 
it  blasphemy :  there  was  Ned  Story  the  other  night,  screwed  as 
a  drum,  and  God's  name  shining  on  his  ungodly  boUy." 

"  The  Government  put  it  in  French  to  avoid  the  resix)n8ibility 
I  s'pose,"  said  another. 
"  P'raps  so,  else  its  cheaper." 

A  grin  all  round  concluded  the  subject,  and  another  was 
immediately  started. 

"What  d'ye  suppose  the  Government  are  thinlung  of  now, 
chaps  ?  " 

"Taking  oflf  our  ornaments  on  cutting  doAvn  oiu:  pay,  I'll 
swear,"  replied  one. 

**  Well,  I  have  lieai'd  it  whispered — they  are  going  to  make  the 
deferred  pay  £S  a  year  instead  of  2d.  a  day.  It's  only  lOd.  a 
man  difference  in  a  year,  but  that  off  a  few  thousand  counts 
something,  don't  it  ?  What  do  you  think  of  that  and  Dicu  et  mon 
droit  J  aye  ? 

"  Here,  stow  it.  Bill — there  might  be  a  mutiny,  which  would 
never  do  among  the  old  regiment  that 's  fought  so  well  and 
bravely  days  gone  by :  things  '11  take  a  tm-n  by  and  bye ;  we  'd 
best  grin  and  bear  it  and  wait  om*  tm-n.  They  can  have  my 
ienpence  a-yeor,  I  saj',  and  much  good  may  it  do  'em." 

"And  so  say  all  of  us,"  and  the  chorus  was  repeated,  and  the 
whilom  drooping  spirits  were  somewhat  restored  by  the  natural 
animation  arising  therefrom,  and  from  the  "  hope  that  bm*iis 
eternal  in  the  human  breast." 

After  breakfast  we  were  marched  off  to  bathe,  but  on  reaching: 
the  pool  intended  for  om'  ablutions,  we  discovered  it  to  be 
particularly  slimy,  and  not'^at  all  inviting.  One  man  ventm-cd 
in,  and  his  speedy  exit  therefrom,  covered  with  mud  from  head  to 
foot,  was  a  sufficient  caution  to  the  rest.  So  we  were  mai*ched 
back,  and  under  the  notion,  I  suppose,  that  godliness  is  next  to 
cleanliness,  we  were  paraded  for  church ;  but  whether  the  eccle- 
siasticB  had  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  we  remained  unbathed,  or 
not,  I  don't  know ;  however,  the  order  for  chiurch  was  counter- 
manded, and  instead  thereof  we  received  instructions  to  strike 
our  tents  and  repitch  them  in  line.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
latter  order  was  more  appreciated  than  the  former :  it  is  a 
regrettable  iiaot  that  the  nuyority  of  soldiers  can't  bear  the 
teuum  of  achurch  service— often  in  our  garrison-churches  at  home 
hare  ^ttie  eontmned  shufflings  of  impatient  feet  testified  to  the 
didike  (rf  the  soldier  for  an  enforced  attention  to  religious  duties. 
IVMSier  tiie  eastam  is  prodactiva  of  desizable  results  generally. 
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I  am  not  in  a  ix>sition  to  assert ;  anyliow,  tbci'e  are  not  a  few 
soldiers  wbo  would  themselves  uphold  it,  though  of  course  a 
minority. 

We  stopped  at  Durban  till  the  10th  of  April,  and  theu  'nrtiut 
by  train  fifteen  miles  to  Piuetown.  Wo  -wore  pocked  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage  iu  the  luggage-vans,  tbii-ty  men  on  each,  bo  it  is 
needleaa  to  say  wo  had  little  room  to  move  in ;  in  fact,  we 
had  to  keep  iu  one  position  all  the  way,  to  our  mexpressible 
discomfort. 

Pinetown  is  a  small  place,  having  about  twenty  bouses  and 
two  hotels.  Water  and  grass  were  plentiful,  and  with  the  latter 
we  made  us  beds.  At  this  station  we  were  transformed  into 
navvies — digging  wells,  making  roads,  &c. 

A  major  of  the  85th  Begimcnt  was  holding  well-attended 
religious  meetings  here — the  service  being  fai-  more  interesting 
than  the  dull  routine  of  a  church. 

On  the  15th  of  May  we  left  for  Pietcrmai-itzburg,  seventy-five 
miles  by  rail,  through  a  very  rough  country,  and,  packed  as 
usual,  we  suffered  not  a  little  from  ups  and  downs.  We  passed 
through  a  long  tunnel,  and  upon  emerging,  a  splendid  pauonuuie 
view  opened  out  before  and  around  us :  hills  rising  one  above 
the  other,  till  the  topmost  mingled  with  the  blue  empyrean,  all 
of  varied  and  fantastic  formatiou,  while  intermixed  lay  fertile 
valleys,  and  adown  the  mountain  sides,  and  coursing  through 
the  dales,  sweet  sparkling  streamlets  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

The  train  travelled  very  slowly.      Although  we  started  at 

6  KM.,  we  did  not  arrive  at  Fietermaritzburg  until  2  p.m.,  when 
we  loaded  our  baggage  on  mnle-carHi,  ti-avelling  thus  till  5  pji., 
when  we  started  for  Elipkop  by  march-route,  a  distance  of  &n 
miles  all  up-hill,  very  tiring,  and  we  did  not  arrive  there  tin 

7  P.H.    Then  we  had  our  camp  to  pitch ;  but  after  all  was  dtme, 
and  the  ftitigaing  day  at  an  end,  what  x^-as  our  dismay  and    1 
vexation  to  find  that  no  rations  could  be  hafl,  aud  so  we  had  to   I 
go  empty  to  bed  I     I  had  better  not  mention  what  the  mon  said  4 
that  night  instead  of  their  prayers.  { 

Fietermaritaburg  is  a  good-sized  town,  bnt  1  was  not  able  ta 
Bee  ntnch  of  it.  Elipkop  is  a  little  station  on  the  top  of  a  lugh 
hill,  boasting  one  house. 

On  Hay  17th  we  went  to  Eowiek,  nine  miles  all  up-hilL  Hero 
wa  saw  the  '^ctoria  watar&Ui,  irtuoh  bll  tcom  a  height  of  i 
900  teei iato  the  TJngela  zirer ;  this  spot  ii  about  twelve  milM^ 
Alitt'1totiA«»0vtai&lteiKrt7udthe  SOth  were  cot  J 
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the  Zulu  war.  Ilowick  has  about  twelve  houses.  We  rested 
here  on  the  18th,  as  we  could  get  no  rations  up.  Next  day  we 
started  for  Cimy's  Post,  thu'teen  miles,  which  boasts  of  one 
house,  arriving  there  at  dark,  and  getting  no  dinner  till  8  p.m. 
While  we  were  having  the  meal  in  our  tent,  some  cai-eless  fellow 
knocked  the  candle  into  the  soup  ;  but  so  hungiy  were  they  all, 
that  the  soup  was  none  the  less  appreciated. 

On  the  21  st  we  marched  sixteen  miles  to  Mori  River,  the 
highest  pouit,  5,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  wo 
had  frost  in  the  morning.  Thence  we  began  to  descend,  twelve 
miles  to  Griffith's  Farm ;  to  Escourt,  six  miles,  a  place  mth 
thirty  houses,  and  a  bridge  across  the  Tugcla,  on  which  bridge  a 
guard  is  stationed  to  search  all  baggage  before  it  is  allowed  to 
cross.  One  day  a  Dutch  waggon,  with  a  woman  and  twelve  bags 
of  gunpowder  in  it,  attempted  the  jiassage,  in  vain,  and  the 
British  Government  were  that  amount  of  gunpowder  the  richer 
from  the  occmTence.  From  this  point  we  proceeded  by  stages — 
Bluekrantz,  thirteen  miles  (one  house) ;  Colenzo,  nine  miles 
(twelve  houses) ;  Eoit  Spruit,  fourteen  miles  (one  house) ; 
arriving  here  on  the  27th.  We  should  have  entered  Ladysmith 
on  this  day,  but  the  grass  was  blazing  in  front  of  us,  so  we  were 
forced  to  halt  at  Eeit  Spruit  and  put  the  fire  out. 

We  entered  Ladysmith  on  the  morrow.  A  trench  was  imme- 
diately dug  all  round  the  camp,  as  a  precaution  against  possible 
contingencies  with  the  enemy;  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
grass  was  cut  to  prevent  its  being  fired  by  the  same  parties. 
Ladysmith  has  about  forty  houses,  and  is  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Free  States. 

On  the  31st  the  men  were  paid  up,  having  had  no  pay  on  the 
march.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  many.  They  indulged  too 
freely  in  Square  Face,  ''  Cape  smoke,"  and  losing  their  balance, 
fell  down  the  incline  and  lay  by  the  river-side,  where  the  birds  of 
prey,  in  that  neighbourhood  so  abundant,  speedily  attacked 
them,  and  tore  from  them  pieces  of  flesh. 

Another  disaster — for  so  it  is,  duly  considered — has  resulted 
&om  our  proximity  to  the  Free  States.  Seventeen  or  eighteen 
men  of  the  14th  Hussars  have  deserted  thence  in  two  months. 
and  two  men  from  onr  own  regiment  have  followed  their 
example.  Mounted  men  are  now  posted  along  the  frontier  with 
ocderB  to  shoot  down  any  man  attempting  to  cross. 

We  axe  now  awaiting  the  course  of  events,  and  wondering 
where  oar  next  move  will  take  us. 


%ht  dinlcimnx 


By  the  Autuob  of  "  A  Str.ujge  Unconscious  Phantasy. 


(Continued  from  page  1)46.) 

In  spite  of  the  hour  the  clearness  of  tho  atmoapbero  was  such 
that  the  inoouht  sen,  was  almost  as  clear  as  io  the  day,  aud  aa 
we  recommenced  oiu*  fishing,  hut  half-heartedly,  for  most  of  -as 
had  had  enough,  someone  mentioned  tho  solitary  roller  of  the 
night  before,  and  Jack  jokingly  aaicl  that  if  report  was  time  a 
ealcDima  was  sui-e  to  ensue  within  tweuty-four  hours  of  the  first 
antecedent  wave's  .  npiienrance ;  "and,"  said  he,  "it  is  nor 
overdue  if  it  means  coming  "  (looking  at  bis  watch),  "  and  see 
bow  calm  and  still  it  is  everywhere." 

At  that  moment  a  loud  holloa,  from  landward  and  right  above 
lie  stai-tled  our  equanimity,  followed  by  a  loud  distinct  warning- 
cry  from  the  balf-moon  battery  IfiO  feet  above  as. 

" Ca-lemma!  For  God's  sake  come  away!  The  roUcn  an 
settiay  in  !  " 

We  started  to  our  feet,  and  sure  enough,  far  out  to  sea,  to 
northward,  was  a  long  line  stretching  across  the  horizon,  lilce  a 
crystal  streak  reflecting  the  moonbeams  as  from  a  glossy  BDX&ee, 
and,  at  least  to  all  appearance,  a  good  mile  distant,  birt 
advancing,  although  slowly  to  the  eyes,  in  reality  swiftly  >nd 
sorely,  camo  the  dread  Atlantic  wave — the  awful  zalfrmma. 

A  dead  silence  fell  apon  the  hitherto  merry  group,  and  for  I 
wonder  no  one  swore.    No  words  were  deep  enough,  and  ; 
everyone  of  us  there  hesitated.    The  some  idea  struck  us  i 
vix.  that  if  we  should  be  caught  in  the  long  labyrinth  of  holb 
roekfl  Tinder  the  cliffs  by  the  rising  waters  we  should  be  dosi^ 
fhere  Was  00  escapes.     It  would  tiJiC  (I  good  quarter  of  an  1 
to  get  to  lb  suEEicient  diKtauce  uu  tho  Bhore,  aud  the  tidij>ij 
would  ha  ua  us  in.  half  that  time ;  aud,  even  as  we  thouf^' 
a  the  white  streak,  now  no  longer  sloodi 
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but  as  a  broad  baud,  silent  aud  still,  tipped  with  silver  sheen 
above,  mysteriously  dark  in  the  hollow  beneath,  onward  it  came 
and  onward.  As  fast  as  an  express  train,  and  far  more  resistless, 
towai-ds  us  moved  the  relentless  wave. 

On  our  left  was  a  huge  outlying  pinnacle  of  rock,  inider  the 
lee  of  which  we  had  been  fishing.  The  summit  of  this  mass  of 
felspathic  lava  was  neai-ly  forty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
scarped  and  apparently  inaccessible, — at  least,  we  had  never 
contemplated  attempting  its  ascent,  as  all  our  interests  had 
hitherto  been  directed  to  getting  as  near  to  the  water's  edge  as 
l)0ssible.  We  at  once  perceived  that  here  lay  oiu-  only  chance 
of  safety.  Atmospheric  degradation  had  worn  crevices  which 
could  be  utilised  for  escalade,  and  here  and  there  above  were 
niches  on  which  one  could,  perhaps,  perch  like  a  statue,  and 
here  were  ledges,  white  with  guano,  the  home  of  the  sea-bird. 

"With  this  brief  coup  d'adl  oxxx  spirits,  which  had  received  a 
decided  damper,  speedily  revived,  and  with  an  answering  shout 
of  "  All  right !  "  up  we  climbed,  in  far  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  describe  om'  jjerilous  situation.  My  hands  were  toni,  and 
breathless,  we  had  scarcely  assembled  on  a  naiTow  j^latform, 
which  we  found  about  two-thh-ds  ujiwai'ds  on  the  landwai-d 
(fortunately  the  landward)  side,  and  therefore  in  some  degi*ee  a 
sheltered  comer,  when  the  wave  was  present,  almost  simul- 
taneously. The  last  glimx^se  I  had  of  the  outer  sea,  as  I 
crouched  under  cover,  was  an  enonnous  upheaving  rolling  mass 
of  water,  a  veritable  smooth  mountauious  dark  cylinder  of  glass 
without  a  fleck  of  foam,  but  reflecting  the  moonlight  rays. 
We  clung  like  limpets  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  next 
instant  we  were  holding  om*  breath  as  we  were  envelo])ed  in 
solid  sea-water,  whilst  a  roai*  like  thunder  re-echoed  from  the 
GavemouB  cliffs.  To  oiu:  astonishment  the  water  eame  on  to  us 
from  aboYOy  and  not  from  beneath  as  we  expected.  The  wave 
had  passed  beneath  us  without  breaking,  and  broke  only  against 
the  face  of  the  mainland,  and  it  was  the  cataracts  of  rever- 
berated spray  which  drenched  us  in  a  Titanic  douche.  We  had 
a  minute's  respite  in  which  to  breathe  and  to  take  a  fresh 
grip  of  the  natural  breakwater,  when  a  second,  and,  after  as 
short  another  interval,  a  third  roller  again  assailed  our  fortress. 
The  seoondi  or  middle  one,  of  this  set  of  three  waves  was  the 
laEgest,  and  the  solid  wave  itself  actually  approached  within 
abmt  two  yards  of  our  feet.  We  were  apprehensive  now  that  yet 
larger  waves  might  ensue,  although  the  first  convulsion  of  the 
MUmma  had  paned.  We  must  get  hi^^  if  posaiUe-.  Happily 
TOZi*  X»  66 
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thia  was  possible  to  l)C  ftccoiuplisheil,  and  we  surraonnteil  tlie 
veiy  Biimmit  of  tbis  outlyiug  peak,  TV'bete  we  found  ourselves  iii 
comparative  safety,  aud  able  to  excbaiige  a  few  words. 

"  So  tbis  ifl  wbat  you  call  a  calemma,  m  it?"  said  Hal,  tbe 
youiif;  sapper. 

"  N'o,"  says  Jack  (an  inveterate  punster) ;  "  I  coll  it  a  efilemma, 
as  far  as  we  are  coneenied.  However,  never  say  die  !  I  am  sure 
we  have  been  climbing  like  icmms." 

"Aye-aye,"  said  the  sapper, 

Again  broke  tbc  distant  warning  cry  from  the  battery  above, 
and  now  from  our  point  of  vantage  wo  could  watch  with  some 
iiei'vons  apprehension  the  rapid  approach  of  a  rccun'ing  com- 
binatiou  of  watery  billows.  Tlic  breaking  of  tbe  previous  rollers 
had  churned  the  sc-a  into  yeaaty  froth  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  but  out  at  aca  tbe  same  impassable  solemn 
calm  reigned ;  there  were  not  even  those  ordinary  ripples  which 
arc  observable  on  tbe  normal  ocean  waves. 

Our  isolated  aituation  reminded  me  in-esietibly  of  Victor 
Hugo's  hero  Gilliat,  on  the  Gnitidi'  Douvre,  and  the  illus- 
tration by  CbifHart  representing  him  with  an  aurcoh'  of  sea- 
fowl  fluttering  over  him :  just  so  tlie  terns  and  noddies  were 
now  noisily  distiu:bed  and  agitated  above  our  heads,  and  w 
could  not  but  recal  to  mind  the  fate  of  two  officers  of  the  66th 
Eegimeut,  who  wore  washed  away  whilst  fishing  at  Turk's  Cap, 
neai-  Prosiierous  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of  thia  island,  in  1617. 

We  were  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  the  waves  did  not  reach 
us  where  we  had  taken  refuge,  although  we  underwent  tremen- 
dous shocks  from  the  floods  of  water,  which  dashed  up  in 
stupendous  fountains  against  the  cliffs,  rebounding  on  to  nB  in 
deluges  of  brine  from  a  hundred  feet  above  our  heads,  vlulst 
between  us  and  on  the  rocky  isthmus  which  connected  onr 
refuge  with  tbe  shore  a  perfect  chaos  reigned  after  each  wave. 

The  force  of  these  waves  during  a  calemma  may  be  imtigiiwJ 
from  tbe  following  illusti-atiou  of  a  compoi-atively  email  bieate 
given  by  Scott  Bnaaell,  resulting  from  a  common  enrtace  aetr 
wave.  He  says,  "One  cubic  foot  of  salt-water  wtighing  sixty-  ] 
four  pounds,  four  pounds  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  tbe  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  wave.  Tbis  force  could  communicate  a  epcod 
of  two  feet  per  second  to  one  foot  of  water  io  one  second  of  time. 
Supposing,  then,  a  sorface  sea-wave  four  feet  high  and  sixty-foor 
feet  long  to  be  attacked  by  such  a  wind,  and  taking  the  mass  of  J 
one  foot  section  to  be  128  cobio  feet,  it  would  have  a  spwdof 
two  feet  a  second  given  to  it  in  thirty-two  seconds  of  1'    '^ 
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nbout  half  n  minute,  and  in  little  more  than  eight  minutes  it 
would  be  raised  to  sixteen  feet  high  and  have  a  speed  of  tlikty- 
two  feet  a  second ;  it  might  become  a  violent  breaker,  and  might 
contain  seven  tons  of  solid  water  in  each  foot  of  ridge  length, 
which  projected  over  an  impediment,  a  ship  or  rock,  would 
<leliver  a  stroke  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  speed  w^ith  a  weight  of 
seven  tons.  If  it  were  ten  feet  wide  along  the  wave  ridge  it  would 
deliver  a  shock  of  seventy  tons  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  equal 
to  the  stroke  of  a  railwav  engine  collision."  If  this  is  so  for 
such  an  ordinary  wave,  what  must  be  the  result  of  deep-sea 
waves  thirty  feet  high  in  depths  like  those  around  St.  Helena ! 

These  were  the  largest  waves,  and  for  upwards  of  two  hours 
were  we  kept  prisoners  by  recurring  sets  of  rollers,  gradually 
<liminishing  in  size  and  strength,  until  a  gentle  }ftint((  breeze  set 
in,  which,  however,  soon  shifted  and  veered  till  the  proper  trade 
wind  blew,  clouds  appeai'ed  in  the  sky,  and  the  smooth  sea-surface 
was  rippled  with  white  waves. 

After  repeated  bailings  from  aloft  tliat  all  was  safe,  we 
descended  fi'om  om*  rock,  sore,  stiff,  and  wet  through.  The 
temperatm'c  had  fallen  directly  the  trade  commenced  to  murmur 
through  the  valley,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  regain  the  barracks 
at  l.BO  A.M.  half  famished.  Speaking  for  myself,  my  legs  ached 
^•onsumedly  as  wc  retraced  our  steps  u]}  the  valley,  as  it  is  a 
long  climb.  Not  many  words  Averc  spoken,  for  we  wanted  all 
4)ur  breath,  as  wc  Ieane<l  on  our  bamboo  staves  up  the  gorge,  but 
when  we  got  on  level  ground  we  all  had  our  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  waves. 

The  scientific  sapper  had  been  studyhig  Sir  Motitlin  at  Ascen- 
^ioHj  and  held  stoutlj'  to  the  theory  of  Captain  Evans,  the 
liydrogi'apher,  therein  commended  by  the  gifted  lady  author,  that 
these  calemma  rollers  ai*e  caused  by  the  displacement  of  whole 
4:oHtvicnts  of  ice — ^not  icebergs — following  a  coast-line  of  some 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  In  the  summer  these 
become  loosened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  doubtless  detach 
themselves  in  enormous  masses  the  length  of  which  is  measured 
by  many  miles.  Such  masses  falling  into  the  sea  displace 
enormouB  volumes  of  water,  and  thus  a  great  submarine  wave 
is  created.  This  wave  propagates  itself  northward,  invisible  on 
the  BurCace  till  encountering  a  sloping  obstacle,  like  that  of  the 
anbmanne  side  of  Ascension  or  St.  Helena,  it  rushes  up  the  face 
of  the  land  and  causes  a  breaker  to  rise  from  the  calm  sea, 
having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  roUer. 
lln.  Gill,  who  is  not  only  a  skilled  author  but  also  scientific, 
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is  fascinated  wdtli  this  tlieoi-y,  and  has  never  heard  it  explained 
away.  But  why,  I  would  ask,  arc  the  rollers  foimd  to  approach 
St.  Helena  from  the  north  ?  and  when  the  icebergs  reach  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  why  does  not  the  invisible  submarine  wavo 
develop  itself  on  the  sloping  submarine  banier  of  the  Great 
Agulhas  Bank?  The  famous  freel)ooter,  Captain  Semmes^ 
noticed  these  tide-rij)ii,  as  he  termed  them,  as  far  north  as 
6°  N.  lat.  in  long.  42°  W.  He  at  first  was  inclined  to  attributi- 
them  to  limar  influence,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  tliat  as 
yet  the  causes  of  these  "  great  breathings  of  the  sea  "  have 
eluded  our  research. 

Admiral  Selwyn  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  first  record  we 
have  of  a  big  wave  was  in  Father  Noah's  time  b.c,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  Pentateuch,  vide  fii'st  volume,  which,  however,, 
according  to  Colenso  and  other  Zulu  critics,  was  not  published 
for  centuries  subsequently. 

The  same  nautical  authority  supposes  that  five  subsequent 
deluges  have  recurred  from  the  same  cause,  which  events  he 
does  not  name. 

Among  modem  instances  he  quotes  the  subterranean  ux>heaval 
of  the  Chilian  coast,  in  1822,  to  an  extent  of  eight  feet,  which 
sent  a  wave  of  translation  across  to  New  Zealand,  and  again  in 
the  submersion  of  Callao  something  of  the  same  sort  took 
place. 

The  Admiral  says :  "At  St.  Helena  there  is  a  very  curions 
form  of  wave  which  comes  in  periodically,  and  in  a  measure 
also  at  Ascension.  It  is  a  series  of  big  waves  coming  in  for  n 
day,  setting  in  with  awful  fury,  often  in  a  perfect  calm,  without 
any  sufficient  cause,  whatever,  that  we  can  see,  and  they  are 
perfectly  local.  They  generally  set  in  from  the  eastward.  We 
do  not  hear  of  any  great  disturbance  having  occurred,  but  these 
rollers  set  in  at  periodical  times  with  devastating  fury,  Terr 
much  of  the  character  of  the  ground-swell  described  by  Scott 
Bassell.'' 

Admiral  Fishboome  tells  how  he  was  once  lying  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  in  perfectly  smooth  water  with  not  a  breath  of  air; 
the  barometer  went  down  very  much,  so  much  that  he  fdt  it 
necessary  to  get  the  steam  up ;  but  we  had  better  give  his  own 
"words :— 

"  I  walked  up  and  down  for  hours,  watching  to  see  idmk  ivii 
coming,  as  the  glass  continued  to  go  down.    FxnalJtf  I  alirVf^ 
white  line  on  the  horiion.    This  was  a  solitary  ware 
about  mx  faeA  high  above  the  natural  level 
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front.  My  bow  was  to  the  wave,  I  therefore  had  nothing  to  do 
oxcei)t  to  steam  ahead  to  keep  the  strain  off  the  cable.  It  came 
along  with  gi-eat  velocity.  A  schooner  lay  close  to  us  broadside 
on.  Her  crew  saw  the  wave  coming ;  they  lashed  everything  on 
deck,  and  then  got  in  the  rigging.  It  nearly  capsized  her;  she 
made  a  dash  at  us,  took  away  my  (luarter-l)oat  and  steni-boat, 
oaiTying  away  her  bowsprit  and  foremast.  There  was  only  one 
wave  that  passed  and  broke  on  the  beach.  I  felt  siu-e  that  a 
storm  had  passed  outside,  and  on  examining  some  ships'  logs, 
foimd  that  two  vessels  had  been  in  a  cii-culai*  storm,  and  one 
was  dismasted." 

But  quite  lately  the  subaqueous-volcanic  theory  has  been 
*^reatly  strengthened  by  the  obseiTations  of  Captain  Carl 
Alexanderson,  F.E.G.S.,  who,  when  steaming  along  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  on  the  25th  July  1880,  in  lat.  G^  38'  S.  and 
long.  12'^  25'  E.,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  off  the  land,  and 
during  a  heavy  nilemma,  observed  at  5  p.m.,  1^'  to  eastward, 
heavy  breakers  jumping  out  of  the  sea  at  half  a  dozen  different 
places,  as  if  jerked  out  of  a  submai-ine  volcano.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon would  well  account  for  the  causation  of  vnhnnmas. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  shoal  marked  on  the  official  chart  on 
this  spot  is  named  the  Vesuvius  shoal. 

Darwin  describes  the  great  earthquake  of  February  20thy 
1835,  in  Valdivia,  when  H.M.S.  Bcufjle,  Captain  Fitzroy,  was 
there,  and  its  effects  at  Concepcion : — **  Shortly  after  the  shock 
a  great  wave  was  seen,  from  the  distance  of  three  or  fom*  miles, 
ax3proaching  m  the  middle  of  the  bay  with  a  smooth  outline ; 
but  along  the  shore  it  tore  up  cottages  and  trees  as  it  swept 
onwards  with  ii-resistible  force.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  it  broke 
in  a  fearful  line  of  white  breakers,  which  rushed  up  to  a  height 
of  twenty-three  vertical  feet  above  the  highest  springs." 

Their  force  must  have  been  prodigious;  for  at  the  foi*t  a 
cannon  with  its  carriage,  estimated  at  fom*  tons  in  weight,  was 
moved  fifteen  feet  inwards. 

Captain  Fitzroy  noticed  two  explosions,  one  like  a  column  of 
smoke  and  another  like  the  blowing  of  a  great  whale,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bay;  the  water  also  appeared  everywhere  to  be 
boiling,  became  black  and  exhaled  a  solphareoua  smell. 

The  rollers  of  the  caknima  are  periodical  at  St.  Helena ;  the 
irorst  having  occmred  in  the  years  ITll,  1715,  1717,  178S, 
ITilO,  1787, 1748,  and  more  lately  in  1846.  On  12th  November 
in  1787  these  earthquake  (?)  waves  carried  away  a  large  piece 
of  bom  ordnanee  from  Chubbs*  Bock,  a  demi-cnlverin  of  forty- 
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three  liuiiilrt'dweiglit,  which  was  aftcrwanlK  recoverwl  in  tlirec 
fathoms,  and  the  same  battery  was  si^lit  aud  a  modern  gim 
washed  away  hy  a  calfmrna  in  February  1840, 

It  is  a  gi-eat  pity  that  the  systematic  meteorological  obseiTa- 
tions  which  wore  made  for  a  series  of  years  at  St.  Helena, 
commencing  in  1841,  ceased  iu  1845.  Had  these  obseiTations 
been  carried  on  imtil  now,  we  elionld  have  had  a  series 
txteuding  over  nearly  forty  years,  and  in  connection  with  tht- 
obsoiTatious  at  Ascension,  many  useful  calculations  of  the 
[Kiriodicity  of  these  oceanic  couMiIsions  might  have  been  made. 
so  that  foreeastsj'as  to  their  approach  could  be  signalled  as 
Imrricaues  arc  at  Mauritius.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  meteoi-ological  obsciTatory  may  again  be  established 
shortly,* 

As  the  poverty-stricken  island  of  St.  Helena  has  been  mulcted 
for  nearly  eight  years  to  pay  a  pension  of  JiSOO  per  annum  to 
an  admiral  who  was  its  go^■er]lor  for  only  three  years,  and  as 
this  pension  will  lapse  next  year,  some  i>oi"tion  of  the  funds 
available  from  this  source  might  with  gi'eat  pi-opricty  be  devoted 
to  the  ondowment^of  scientific  meteorological  I'esearch  in  thi? 
direction,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  island  and  of  the  sbi^uig 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  island  depends. 

From  the  St.  Helena  (humluin,  Tlim-sday,  Jauuaiy  20th,  1881. 

"  In  the  course  of  Satiu'day  night,  ISlh  uist.,  aud  Siuiday,  we  bad 
a  display  of  rollet's  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  for  abont  twenty 
years,  if,  indeed,  aincQ  the  historical  rollers  of  1846.  Beginning  to 
set  in  on  Wednesday,  ISth,  they  Iidled  ou  li^'iday,  14th,  attained 
their  maximiun  atrengUi  on  Satui-day  uight,  and  by  Monday  their 
foi'ce  was  evidently  spent.  The  damage  done  is  happily  slighter 
than  was  to  have  been  expected — some  of  the  wharf  i-oadway  waft 
washed  away,  especially  at  a  point  near  the  middle  crane  where  a 
previously  existing  bole  in  the  wall  faToiurcd  the  sea.  A  few  boats 
tying  on  the  wharf  were  destroyed,  and  some  four  or  five  tons  of  coal 
washed  out  of  the  store  of  Messrs.  Solomon  and  Moss,  situated  at  tlw 
end  of  the  wharf.  Beyond  this  the  damage  is  but  small.  The  ai^t 
on  Sunday  was  sufficiently  grand  to  account  for  the  church  having  a 
small  congregation.  As  each  set  of  tlu'ee  or  four  big  rollerB  ouna 
Burging  in,  the  wharf  was  well  nigh  hidden  under  a  boiling  rac4  of 
waters,  the  spray  mounting  high  above  the  cranes,  aud  tlie  incessant  f 
roar  of  the  magiii£ccut  seas  adding  to  the  effect,  while  the  Inteiisa  < 
heat  and  stiUuess  of  the  day  rendered  the  scene  even  more  impressh'c.  j 
Glancing  along  the  cliffs  towards  Lemon  Valley  gave  a  sight  whick  ] 

*  "  The  moat  suitable  localities  tor  baromelric  obseiviitione  tor  tha  parpoM  I 
ill  vien  lire  iaaulu  atatiotiB  litx  removed  from  th«  disturbiiin;  iiidueneea  4(.  U 
Itirga  oontiueuts  ttnd  iisar  tbu  v^uator,  svch  uh  the  Seychellea,  Bt.  Ral| 
ABcen^cai."— F.  CliunbeTB.VeteorologiciLl  Reporter  (or  India, 
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can  be  imagined  from  cue  fiswit :  the  spray  clouds  floated  above  Goat 
Pomid  Bidge,  which  is  770  feet  high.  The  mad  tmnnoil  of  foam  in 
the  bay,  the  gigantic  waves  advancing  with  crests  concealed  by  the 
fcatliery  smoke  torn  from  them  by  their  o\sti  motion,  the  bm-sts  of 
spray — high  against  the  cliflfs — descending  like  majestic  fountains, 
created  a  tout  enscmhh  neither  to  be  imagined  nor  described.  We  liave 
seen  fine  surf  in  Sandy  Bay,  when  the  spray  came  over  the  whole  of 
the  Horse's  Head,  when  the  seas  rolled  over  the  ledges  round  the 
clifl's  witliout  breaking,  and  the  clouds  of  spray-mist  floated  inland  so 
densely  that  Sandy  Bay  Bam  was  only  fahitly  to  be  seen  ;  but  those 
were  toy  waves  in  a  basm  compared  with  these." — H.  D'Arcy  Breton, 
Ii.E.,  St.  Helena. 
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By  a  Bbtuied  Colonel. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  sura  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of 
ludia  towai'ds  the  cost  of  the  late  Afghan  war  will  amount  to 
about  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  the  occupation  of  Caiidabor 
has  beeu  assumed,  by  poi-ties  luifavom-able  to  such  occupation, 
to  cost  the  extravagaut  sum  of  one  and  a  half  millions  a  year; 
and  in  this  i>oint  Sii'  Charles  Dilko  laid  great  sti-ess  in  liifl 
speech  in  the  Candahar  debate  in  the  House  of  Commoua  on 
the  24th  Febmary,  declaring  that  India  was  already  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  to  impose  an  additional  burden  of  one 
and  a  half  millions  a  year  would  be  more  thou  the  people 
could  bear,  and  concluded  by  saj'ing,  "  If  at  any  future  time 
actual  danger  should  aiTire,  and  an  invasion,  cunningly  contriTed 
aud  boldly  earned  into  effect,  should  menace  India  itself,  the 
best  defence  of  India  would  be  found  in  relying  on  the  content- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  Indian  people." 

It  is  wortli  ■while  to  consider  how  fai"  this  heavy  impositioD  of 
fifteen  niilHous  of  money,  aud  the  various  recent  acts  of  the 
present  Govei-nment,  are  calculated  to  secure  this  contentment 
and  prosperity  of  the  Indian  people  on  which  we  can  aaielf 
rely  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  India. 

But   proiKi'ly    to  appreciate  this,   it  is   necessary   to  glance 
briefly  at  tlie  present  social  position  of  the  Indian  communi^. 
When  considerably  more  than  a  century  ago  we  cummenced 
acquiring  territorial  possessions  in  India,  we  had  to  deal  with  ft  j 
number  of  Native  Htates  all  independent  of  each  other,  and  with-  ] 
out  any  cohesion  or  community  of  interest — eo  that  one  aftez  J 
ADotber  they  became  absorbed  under  our  rule — so  that  at  the 
'proseut  time  they,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  indt 
Native    States,  form  one  homogeneous  wholo  under  the  diredl 
control   and  authority  of  tllo  British  Empire,  of   which    thf^l 
now  indeed  form  au  iutegi-aj  part. 

Tbia  nbaorptiou  into  our  rule  has  been  accompanied  f 
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])estowaI  on  the  people  of  India  of  all  the  advantages  of 
Eui-opean  civilisation.  The  education  of  the  peoj^le,  so  earnestly 
cncoui'aged  by  the  English  Government,  has  borne  such  good 
fruit  that  there  ai-e  now  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  the  native  population  who  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English 
language,  and  who  ai*e  acquainted  with  English  literatm-e,  its 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Since  the  transfer  of  the  whole  control  and 
government  of  India  to  the  Crown,  aided  by  the  more  rapid 
means  of  communication  with  England,  the  Natives,  as  British 
subjects,  have  taken  a  much  more  direct  interest  in  European 
politics,  which  has  since  been  much  intensified  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India,  which  has  tended  so 
much  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  constitute  them  an 
imi)ortant  i)ortion  of  the  great  British  Enipu'c. 

The  spread  of  education  has  called  into  being  a  large  and 
influential  Native  press,  a  few  published  in  English,  and  nearly 
200  jom-nals  in  various  native  dialects.  Many  of  those  papers 
are  conducted  ^vith  considerable  ability,  and  by  their  means 
€very  political  event  of  importance  is  received  from  London  by 
telegram,  and  disseminated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  a  few  hours  after  it  has  been  promulgate<l  in  Eng- 
land. The  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  speeches  of  om- 
principal  statesmen,  are  all  received,  copied  into  the  Indian 
journals,  and  commented  upon  within  a  month  of  their 
delivery- 

In  all  this,  and  pai-ticularly  in  all  that  relates  to  theii*  owii 
countiy,  the  people  of  India  now  take  the  keenest  interest,  so 
thai  there  is  a  real  public  opinion  in  India,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  so  many  millions  of  persons  cannot  be  lightly  regarded 
by  any  statesman  who  sets  any  value  on  the  continuance  of 
our  rule  in  India. 

Such  being  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  peoi)le 
of  India  at  the  present  time,  in  what  way  are  the  acts  of  the 
Government  now  in  power  calculated  to  inspire  that  loyalty  and 
contentment  on  which  we  are  to  rely  in  case  of  the  invasion  of 
India? 

If  there  ia  one  point  that  has  hitherto  been  more  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India  than  any  other,  it  has 
leen  the  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  an  Englishman's  word,  and 
the  absolute  relianoe  that  could  be  placed  upon  pledges  and 
"ptawiaeB  made  by  Oovemment  officials ;  but  how  rudely  has  this 
belief  been  now  shaken.  They  see  that  in  the  Transvaal  such 
pramisea  ind  each  pledgee  have  gone  for  nought ;  they  have 
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Been  that  country,  when  in  a  state  of  utter  bankruptcy  anff 
anarchy,  nnnexed  to  the  British  Crown,  with  the  consent  of  its 
President  and  otlier  imrties  of  authority,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  it  fi-oni  hopeless  ruin ;  they  have  seen  that  the  Queen  Tras 
jnibHcly  proclaimetl  Sovereign  of  the  State,  that  its  iuliahitants 
hecame  British  subjects,  and  the  country  part  and  pai-cel  of  the 
British  Emph-e ;  they  have  seen  that  the  people  were  assured, 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  that  this  annexation  was  irrevoeahler 
on  the  strength  of  which  many  Englishmeu  and  others  were 
induced  to  invest  their  money  and  settle  in  the  country;  and 
yet,  after  all  this,  they  have  seen  that  the  Transvaal  has  been 
given  up  to  a  party  of  successful  rebels,  the  British  Empire 
dismembered,  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Queen  annulled,  and  all 
the  ijroniiaes  and  pledges  made  to  the  loyal  Boers,  and  to  those 
who,  on  the  faith  of  these  pledges,  have  risked  their  persons  and 
property,  ignored,  and  all  this  now  justified  by  a  member  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  who,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  AprU,  said  that  ftU 
that  bad  been  done  in  the  Ti-ansvaal  was  a  ptneli/  temporal^ 
iirraiiffement  uhich  ironld  be  rcvohfd  as  a  matter  of  count. 
Formally  annexing  a  eountry  as  lai'ge  as  France  to  the  Sritisli 
Empire,  publicly  proclaiming  the  (Jueen  as  Sovereign  of  that 
couuti'y,  officially  declaring  that  the  annexation  was  irrevocable, 
is  now  declaied  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  have  been  a  partly 
temporary  arriingemenl ! 

In  the  gi-acious  speecli  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  it  was  stated  "  That  tlie  Queen's  authority  mmt  be 
re-established  in  the  Transvaal  before  any  terms  could  be  made 
with  the  Boers,  who  had  thro'wn  off  their  allegiance."    This  n- 
establiahment  of  the  Queen's  tuithority  has  been  by  the  preBent 
Goverumeut  interpreted  to  mean  depi-iving  the  Queen  altt^etiiet 
of  hei'  Sovereign  anthority,  and  reducing  her  power  to  that  of  a 
Suzerain,    a    title    which   may    mean   anything,    except    Ibit 
it  doea  not  mean  a  Sovereign,  and  the  ro-establisbment  of  thia  \ 
authority  to  mean  making  peace  with  the  rebels,  and  grastins  j 
all  tlieir  demands,  after  they  had,  by  gioas  treacherj'  J 
instance  and  by  overwhelming  numbers  on  three  other  occasions,  - 
inflicted  severe  defeats  upon  our  troops. 

The  people  of  India  know  all  this  and  a  gicat  deal  mors;  1 
ereiy  act  and  every  word  of  these  disgi-aceful  and  humiliaUfiffJ 
ptooeedings  hare  been  pnblished  in  the  native  iiapcrs,  audi 
dissBminated  broidoaat  throughout  the  land ;  and  thof  I 
ttmi  ft  GoremmMit  that  mmld  bo  dishonour  oar  ~ 
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member  the  empire,  disgi*ace  aud  humiliate  our  coimtry  and  our 
aimy — ^who  do  not  hesitate  to  break  solemn  pledges,  and  dis- 
regai'd  the  most  solemn  obligations  in  South  Africa,  to  suit  their 
party  purposes,  would  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  same  course  in 
India  if  the  exigencies  of  then-  policy  required  it. 

And  the  people  of  India  see  that  these  principles  have  boon 
carried  out ;  for  though  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  Sh-  Frederick 
lloberts  assured  the  people  of  Candahai*  and  of  the  Kurrani 
Valley  that  they  should  never  again  be  subjected  to  a  rulor 
of  Cabul,  both  these  pledges  have  been  broken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  respect  to  the  evacuation  of  Candahai*,  and  its  being  handed 
over  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pledge 
given  by  Sii*  Donald  Stewai't,  that  officer,  so  highly  favoui-ed  and 
honoured  by  the  present  Government,  and  who  has  been  exalted 
to  the  highest  military  position  in  India  in  its  gift,  that  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  wrote  these  words  in  his  minute  as 
Military  Member  of  the  Coimcil  of  India,  just  laid  before 
Parliament:  " My  objection  to  the  evacuation  is  based  on  the 
disregai'd  of  obligations  which  were  formally  and  publicly  under- 
taken by  their  predecessors  in  office  in  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen;  for  nothing  is  so  desti'uctive  of  our 
influence  in  this  coimtry  as  the  creation  of  a  belief  that  the 
policy  of  its  Government  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  English 
parties.  The  occupation  of  Peshin  has  been  assigned  to  us  by 
treaty,  which  has  led  us  into  obligations  with  regard  to  the 
population  of  the  assigned  districts,  !from  which  we  cannot 
retreat  without  discredit,  and,  as  I  think,  humiliation." 

Even  this  strong  protest  from  one  standing  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Government  had  no  effect,  and  the  people  of 
India  now  know  what  they  have  to  expect  from  a  Government 
who  will  carry  out  their  own  views  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances 
and  opinions  and  advices  of  those  most  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  matter — ^from  a  Government  by  whom  the  most 
solemn]  pledges  and  treaty  obligations  are  treated  with  scorn, 
'who  will  allow  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  own 
despotic  will. 

Is  soeh  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Government  likely  to  secure 
the  contentment  of  a  people,  on  which,  we  are  told,  we  must 
mainly  depend  for  the  defence  of  India  against  invasion  ? 

Bui  there  is  anofher  act  of  the  Government  which  will  toucb 
fhe  peo]^  of  Bidia  in  their  tenderest  point.  The  people  of 
ladim  9M-  tafy  fimd  of  money;  no  people  in  the  world  know 
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bettfi-  tlio  value  of  money  than  they  do.  They  are  fii-st-ratc 
bankers  and  merdiauts,  and  they  always  expect  to  get  thcir 
nioney's  woi-tli  for  all  that  they  lay  out.  Sir  Chai-les  Dilke 
thought  he  was  taking  atlvantage  of  this  phase  of  the  native 
character,  when  he  opiKised  the  retention  of  Candabai-  on  the 
fjroimds  of  the  annual  buiden  that  it  would  lay  on  the  people  of 
India  ;  but  he  little  knew  the  people  of  whom  he  was  talking — 
ho  little  knew  how  much  better  content  tbey  would  be  to  pay 
even  an  extra  one  and  a  half  million  a  yeai-,  by  which  tlicy 
would  g(ft  a  good  return  for  their  money,  than  to  pay  n  lump  sum 
of  Eome  liftooii  millioiis  for  tto  n-tiirn  iit  all. 

Yet  it  is  by  audi  a  shallow  dovicc  as  thia  that  the  G  OTerumeut 
expect  to  secure  a  contented  people.  The  natives  of  India  know 
well  that  the  Affgliau  war  of  1878  was  midertakon  to  secui-e 
tlieii-  eomitry  from  the  effects  of  the  intrigues  of  the  then  Ameer 
of  Cabul  with  the  liussian  authorities ;  and  provided  that  this 
security  and  the  honour  of  om-  arms  had  been  obtained  and 
maintained,  they  would  cheerfully  have  paid  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  war.  But  what  do  tlioy  uow  find  ?  That  after  the 
sacrifice  of  the  livfS  of  numerous  gallant  British  and  native 
soldiers,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money — that  all 
tlic  advantages  gained  by  the  gallantry  of  om-  ti'oopa,  and  for 
which  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Farliamont  were  awarded 
to  them,  and  when  the  moans  of  seeming  India  &om  any 
hostile  aggressor  was  entirely  in  our  power,  it  had  aH  been 
tlirown  away,  and  tlieii-  country  left  in  a  worse  position  than  it 
was  before  the  war  commenced,  from  the  fact  of  the  BaBsiana 
having  advanced  some  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to  the  Indian 
fi-ontier,  and  from  the  discovery  of  the  intngues  of  that  Fow 
with  the  Affghan  ruler,  and  that  the  Indian  frontier  was  to  lie 
left  perfectly  unprotected ,-  that  as  the  Russians  advanced,  ao  m 
retreated ;  that  as  they  pushed  forward  their  railway,  ve  pot  % 
atop  to  the  progress  of  ours ;  and  that,  in  fact,  all  this  lettor 
gresaion  and  evacuation  was,  as  f ex  aa  they  conld  see,  tww^ 
about  by  the  fear  of  the  British  Gorermnent  of  the  power  <^B 
Bnasia,  a  Power  which  never  abandoned  a  deaign  once  fonued^H 
whieb  may,  under  the  pressure  of  circomstauces,  delay  its 
proaeoutiou  for  a  time,  but  which  will  aa  surely  i-etum  to 
it  again  and  again,  until  it  is  accompliahed  or  found  to  bo  int- 
proeticable. 

And  now  they  find  themselveB  called  npon  to  pay  some  fiftc«ai 


millioiH  tomrdfl  the  ezpenBea  of  a  iru,  of  whioli,  althoiidjn 
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they  are  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  obtained  by  it,  they 
see  that  all  that  money  has  been,  as  far  as  their  interests  are 
concerned,  worse  than  thrown  away,  and  that  it  is  to  bring  thorn 
in  no  return  whatsoever. 

And  worse  than  this,  they  find  that  the  Government  not  only 
ignored  the  remonstrance  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart  on  their  dis- 
regard of  obligations  formally  and  i)ublicly  undertaken,  but 
they  equally  disragai-ded  all  the  opinions  given  by  the  most 
competent  military  authorities,  such  as  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
Sir  Frederick  Eobei-ts,  Sir  Edward  Green,  &c.,  and  of  the 
highest  political  authorities,  such  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Su- 
Richard  Temple,  and  others,  all  of  whom  ai-e  well  known  to, 
and  highly  respected  by,  the  i>eople  of  India,  but  also  that  of 
their  immediate  nilers,  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council,  whose 
opinions  the  Secretary  for  India,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,. 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  '27th  Januaiy  last,. 
"  wore  not  required,  as  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  Can- 
daliar  was  a  question  of  public  policy,  on  which  they  should 
form  their  own  judgment." 

And  how  completely  the  opmion  of  the  Indian  Government 
was  ignored  by  the  Indian  Secretaiy  may  be  gathered  from  some 
remarks  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  only  jiist 
now  laid  before  Parliament.  One  of  these  members  of  Council, 
Mr.  Whitely  Stokes,  C.S.I.,  wxites  in  his  minute:  **We  have 
been  directed  to  withdraw  om*  troops  from  Candahar  on  the 
first  suitable  occasion,  though  this  order  affects  in  a  high 
degree  the  military,  political,  and  commercial  interests  of  an 
empire  for  which  tiie  Government  of  India  is  primarily  res^^on- 
sible.  His  Lordship  has  issued  it  without  giving  us  a  chance 
of  remonstrating  against  a  measure  to  which  ho  nmst  know 
that  all  the  members  of  Lord  L}i;ton's  Government,  and  most 
of  those  of  Lord  Bipon's,  are  strenuously  opposed."  And  the 
Hon.  J.  Gibbs  says,  **  The  order  to  withdraw  has  been  passed^ 
nnd  we  have  only  to  obey." 

Thus  it  appears  that  those  who  have  always  been  considered. 
OS  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  Government  of  India, 
and  who  most  know  more  of  the  real  wants,  wishes,  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  India  than  any  other  party,  are  now  told  that 
fhey  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  question  of  public  policy ;  and 
although  the  red  rulers  and  the  people  of  India  are  thua 
Buminairily  excluded  from  all  participation  in  this  so-called 
poldie  pQiuqr*  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pay  some  fifteen 
wiaiimiR  oJ(  monqr  for  enabling  the  Govcrmnent  to  cany  into 
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effect  a  policy  dictated  by  imrely  imi-ty  coDsidei-ations.  Aiiy- 
tliing  more  unjust,  or  more  calculated  to  create  discontent  and 
disaffection  among  tbc  people  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
and  yet  the  Government,  through  theii-  mouth-piece.  Sir  Clmrles 
]>ilke,  have  declared  that  in  ease  of  an  invasioa  the  best 
defence  of  India  would  be  found  in  relying  on  the  contentment 
and  pTOsperity  of  the  Indian  pcoi)lp. 

Mr.  GWlstone  tnows  that  he  can  depend  on  a  majority  in  tbu 
present  House  of  Commons  to  pass  any  measure  lie  may  choose 
to  bring  fonvard,  because  more  than  one  half  of  his  followera 
know  that  the  retention  of  their  scats  depends  upon  his  con- 
tinuance in  oflice.  He  knows  that  he  may  humiliate  England 
hy  his  tmckling  Foreign  policy ;  that  he  may  dishonour  the 
Queen  by  perverting  the  meaning  of  her  gracious  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament ;  that  he  may  disgrace 
the  army  and  the  counti-j'  by  making  a  diBhouourahle  i>eacc 
witli  the  rebellious  Boers  of  the  Transvaal ;  that  he  may  dis- 
member the  empire  hy  giving  up  a  large  temtory  in-evocably 
annexed  to  the  Queen'H  autliority ;  that  he  may  annul  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Queen,  formally  proclaimed,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  suzerainty,  which  shall  have  any  meaning  he  chooses  to 
attach  to  it,  except  that  of  Sovereign ;  that  he  may  ignore  BOlenm 
promises  and  pledges  made  and  given  in  the  Queen'a  name ;  at 
that  he  may  inflict  a  fine  of  some  fifteen  millions  on  the  people 
of  Imlia  for  the  expenses  of  a  war,  of  all  the  ndvantagea 
obtained  by  the  successful  results  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived  in  ortler  to  advance  some  "  public  policy "  of  which 
they  ai'e  kei>t  in  perfect  ignorance,  because  it  was  an  i 
luent  in  the  "  Secret  Department "  which  could  not  be  ] 
ruulgated. 

Mr.  Gla^istone  knows  that  he  can  depend  on  a  slaTish  and 
self-interested  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  Bapportiag 
him  in  any  one  or  in  oil  these  acts,  and  therefore  he  U  in- 
ilifferent  as  to  what  the  English  public,  or  those  sufCeriuf;  fiwn  \ 
the  effects  of  these  acts,  may  think  of  them.    But  is  lie  qait«  J 
«o  sore  of  what  the  x>eople  of  India  may  think  of  them,  or  ill  j 
what  manner  it  may  influence  them  ? 

The  people  of  India  are  a  loyal  and  contented  people,  becatM  j 
th^  have  hitherto  felt  that  they  at-e  living  under  a  ^resll 
Govmmment,  that  their  livcB  and,  property  are  secure,  that  ti 
Hand  not  iuterfei'ed  with,  and  t 

^ B  able  and  will 

i  forevpi  aj!i!resai<N 
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But  bas  Mr.  Gladstone  sufficiently  considered  what  the  effect 
on  such  a  peo^de  will  be  at  finding  all  their  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  pre-eminence  of  British  power  destroj^ed,  and  at 
seeing  their  immediate  rulers,  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council,  to 
whom  they  have  always  looked  up  to  with  the  greatest  deference 
and  respect,  degi*aded  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  by  being  told 
hy  the  Home  Government  that  in  a  question  deeply  affecting 
Indian  interests,  that  their  opinion  or  advice  was  not  wanted, 
that  they  had  only  to  obey  the  orders  sent  to  them,  and  that  as 
long  as  the  present  Government  was  in  power  they  were  merc^ 
agents  carrying  into  effect  the  instructions  they  received  from 
the  Home  Office ;  and  that  according  to  the  new  system  intro- 
duced by  the  present  Government  all  their  rights  and  privileges, 
theii*  personal  secm'ity,  their  very  continuance  as  a  portion  of 
the  British  Empu-e,  was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  change  of 
political  party  in  England. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  well  considered  these  points,  it  would 
1)0  well  for  him  to  do  so  before  he  attempts  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  peoi)le  of  India  of  some  fifteen  millions  of  money,  from  which 
they  are  to  derive  no  iulvantage  whatever,  but  which  has  been 
qyent  in  support  of  a  "public  policy"  of  the  nature  of  which 
they  are  kept  in  perfect  ignorance.  He  may  depend  upon  it  that 
he  is  not  going  the  right  way  to  secure  the  contentment  and 
prosperity  of  a  people  on  whom  he  may  depend  as  the  best 
•defence  against  an  invasion  of  India. 

Li  the  Candahar  debate,  on  the  24th  March,  Sir  Charles 
])ilke  said,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  party,  **  that  they  agreed,  ir. 
the  eloquent  words  of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  that  the  key  of 
India  was  here  in  London,"  and  therefore  not  in  Candahar,  and 
he  looked  upon  this  as  showmg  that  the  occupation  of  Can- 
<lahar  did  not  possess  the  importance  that  had  been  attached 

to  it. 

But  nothing  could  better  show  the  miserable  straits  to  whicl. 
the  Government  were  reduced  for  a  justification  of  their  policy, 
tban  catching  at  such  a  straw  as  this  in  support  of  it. 

The  key  of  India  is  in  London  and  not  in  Candahar,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  the  keys  of  the  Mediteri-anean  are  in  London, 
And  not  in  Malta  or  in  Gibraltai' ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  our  foreign  dependencies,  the  keys  of  all  of  which  ore  really 
in  London  as  representing  British  supremacy,  on  the  decline  of 
which  all  these  places  would  rapidly  succumb ;  but  yet  we  occupy 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  at  great  cost,  and  fortify  them  with  the 
^reatelit  caze,  lor  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  we  ought  to 
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occupy  and  foi'tify  Candaliai- — so  that  "those  eloquent  words  of 
the  late  Piime  Miniator,"  whicli  were  so  cheered  by  the  Miiiis- 
terial  side  of  the  House,  really  had  a  perfectly  different  meaning 
from  that  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  attached  to  theni,  and  really 
showed  why  and  how  Candahar  should  he  retained,  and  why  it 
should  not  be  abandoned. 

And  no  time  could  be  worse  chosen  for  enforcing  such  a 
despotic  act  than  the  pi-esent,  when  the  public  press  of  India  is 
teeming  with  indignation  and  disgust  at  seeing  all  then:  best 
interests  ignored,  tlieir  frontier  left  defenceless,  the  gi-eat  com- 
mercial advantage  that  would  have  ensued  from  carrying  a 
railway  into  the  great  emporium  of  Northern  Asia,  and  connecting 
itwith  the  whole  sj'stem  of  Indian  railways,  abandoned,  and  the 
Power  on  which  they  have  hitherto  depended  as  pre-eminent, 
now  apparently  smrendering  before  a  still  more  powerful 
European  State,  which  is  advancing  with  steady  but  certain 
strides  towards  them. 

Is  this,  it  may  well  be  aaked,  a  time  to  add  insnit  to  iqjuiy, 
by  calling  upon  a  people  impressed  with  those  indignant  and 
wounded  feelings,  to  pay  some  Mtecn  millions  sterling  for  a  war, 
of  all  the  advantages  of  which  they  have  l)een  deiu-ived  ? 
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HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

REAR-ADMIRAL  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH,  K.6., 

Aj>aaRAL  Superintendent  of  the  Nav^Oi  Keserves. 


We  arc  glad  to  be  able  to  embody  in  this  number  what  we 
believe  such  of  our  readers  as  may  know  him  personally  will 
regard  as  an  excellent  likeness  of  His  Eoyal  Highness,  who, 
from  the  conscientious  and  painstaking  way  in   which   he  is 
performing  the  duties  of  his  important  office,  is  earning  golden 
opinions  from  those  best  competent  to  judge  of  their   nature 
and  extent.    We  may  say,  without  the  suspicion  of  flattery, 
he  carries  them  out  in  a  manner  that  would  be  highly  credit- 
able  to    any   flag  officer.      Much   more,    therefore,   arc   they 
creditable  when  entered  into  heai-t  and  soul,  and  carried  out  to 
the  minutest  detail,  by  a  Piince  of  the  Blood  Boyal,  who, 
from  his  high  position,  natm*ally  has    many  social  distrac« 
tions  which  might  almost  afford  a  sufficient  excuse,  were  he  to 
do  them  in  a  more  perfunctory  mamier  than  he  actually  does. 
lUustrions  personages  can  be  and  are  made  generals  and  colonels 
per  saltern.    Not  so  can  they  be  made  British  admirals.    The 
nation  expects  her  admirals  to  be  able  to  command  fleets  and 
Bquadrons  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  and  that  His  Boyal 
^ghnesB  is  fitted  for  this  high  trust  has  been  convincingly  and 
happily,  proved  by  his  recent  visit  to  the  Baltic  in  command  of 
ib6  BMerve  Squadron  of  Ironclads,  which  all  who  took  part  in 
fha^  agreeable  onaiBe  pvonoonoe  to  have  been  a  great  success. 

To  :fit  'him  for  suoh  arduous  and  anxious  work,  His  Boyal 
Hjg^inflBa  has,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  passed  through  the 
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grades  of  the  naval  service,  from  naval  cadet  to  admiral.  Ho 
has  done  bis  duty  in  those  grades,  and  always  done  it  well ;  and 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  in  command  of  a  frigate,  ho 
narrowly  escaped  death  fi'om  the  hand  of  a  Fenian  would-be 
assassin  at  Sydney ;  but,  happily,  he  was  spared  that  fate  to 
become  an  ornament  to  the  profession  he  so  much  loves,  and  in 
which,  wo  confidently  hope,  there  is  a  long  and  bright  future  in 
store  for  him. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  in  this  brief  notice,  nor,  indeed, 
have  we  space  at  our  command,  to  go  into  the  details  of  Bitt 
Hoyal  Highness's  naval  cai-eer.  They  are  well  known  to  om- 
naval  readers ;  and  our  other  readers  will  recognise  that  we  aro 
not  attempting  a  biography.  Nor  shall  we  give  the  other 
particulars  of  His  lioyal  Highness's  honours  and  decorations, 
which  ore  to  be  found  in  every  good  peerage.  Everybody 
knows  that  His  Boyal  Highness  married  the  daughter  of 
the  late,  and  the  sister  of  the  present.  Emperor  of  Bnaais. 
We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  accused  of  drawing  aside  with 
levity  the  veil  of  domestic  life,  when  wo  express  our  belief 
that  the  marriage  has  been  a  happy  one  for  the  Boyal 
pair.  The  Duchess's  tender  sympathy  for  her  moch^izy'tind 
mother,  the  late  Empress,  is  well-known;  but  it  may  not 
be  so  well-known  that  all  naval  offioers  who,  in  the  ooane  of 
their  service  in  ships  commanded  by  the  Duke,  have  been  bronghi 
in  contact  with  Her  Boyal  and  Imperial  Highness,  speak  in 
terms  of  respectful  gratitude  tot  the  kindly  coortesy  they  ban 
ever  met  at  her  hands.  Her  bi^  birth  and  exalted  p^tiw 
have  only  added  to  the  gracioagness  of  their  reception. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Magarine  is  not,  as  oar  readers  are  aum^ 
a  political  joomal.  The  Bervioes  to  which  we  d 
know  no  politics.  Their  country'e  weal  ia  their  one  goal, 
obedience  is  their  one  duty.  Bat  we  may  be  permitted  toe 
oar  belief  that  the  influence  poseesBed  by  their  Boyal  F  ~ 
with  their  Imperial  xelative,  the  Czar,  ie  directed  to  the  common  f 
goodof'bolliem^res;andif  thieis  so,  we  hope  soon  to  see  that  1 
ftiabearinggoodfraitinimlneingBuBsian  statesmen  and  BnaHtaa  I 
■oldi«ni  to  torn  away  tiieir  eyes  from  the  plains  of  India,  aod  '' 
to  ilMhnga  aad  all-sufficing  task  of  paoifytngi 


tadlBlMiUac  Mt  Am  loacil  and  material  im^oTemeitt  ^j 
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own  colossal   empire.     If  so,   peace  between  onr  respective 
countries  would  be  well  assured. 

Russia,  in  her  recent  treaty  with  China,  has  shown  that  she 
can  be  moderate  and  reasonable,  even  to  the  extent  of  surrender- 
ing territory  over  which  she  has  had  dominion.  And  as 
Constantinople  may  now — ^with  Austria  wedged  in  at  Bosnia,  and 
with  the  Germans  naturally  antagonistic  to  her  acquiring 
footing  on  the  Bosphorus,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
is  the  real  outlet  of  the  Danube — be  pronounced  safe,  we  should 
hope  that  when  threatened  aggressions  on  India  shall  have 
ceased,  the  Eastern  Question  might  long  be  relegated,  so  far  as 
ourselves  and  Bussia  are  concerned,  to  that  realm  of  quietude 
where,  until  the  Crimean  days,  it  had  lain  for  many  years,  and 
from  which  we  earnestly  hope,  for  the  good  of  both  countries, 
it  might  never  again  emerge. 


THE   ARMY   AND   NAVY 
MAGAZINE. 
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By   Robert  H.   Armit,   E.N. 


Labour  is  the  real  and  only  soiu-cc  of  wealth.  For,  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  a  country,  labour  has  to  be  emiiloyed. 
Laboiu-  is  i)aid  out  of  the  products  of  labour,  and  these  products, 
saved  and  accumulated,  constitute  capital.  But,  for  this  end, 
labour  must  not  only  be  employed — it  must  be  rightly  employed. 
It  is  the  utility  of  the  lal)Our,  and  not  that  of  the  object  on  which 
labom*  has  been  exi)ended,  that  creates  crchange  value.  Useful 
articles  might  be  created  in  an  inordinate  quantity,  but  should 
there  be  no  demand  for  them,  the  labour  expended  on  their 
production  would  have  been  wasted.  No  exchange  value  would 
have  been  created,  and  without  that  value  labour  becomes 
uuremunerative. 

Some  thii-ty-five  years  ago  England  manufactm'ed  most  of  the 
commodities  useful,  necessai'y,  or  agreeable  to  man.    England 
at  that  time  had  a  manufactm-ing  monopoly.     The  discovery  of 
the  motive  power  of  steam,  and  its  application  to  machinery, 
had  given  this  country  a  long  start  of  all  her  rivals.    All  that 
she  required  was  the  raw  material,  and  that  in  abundance,  from 
which  her  textile   fabrics  were  manufactured.     Minerals  she 
possessed  ;  and  her  manufacturers  appear  to  have  thought  that 
foreign  nations  would  be  content  to  produce  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  the  British  mills,  and  to  take  in  retmn  tlie  com- 
modities manufaetm*cd  therein,  without  ever  attempting  to  set 
up  rival  factories  abroad,  provided  the  i)roducc  there  raised  was 
sent  in  abundance  to  this  country,  and  was  allowed  to  be  dis- 
charged in  om-  ports  duty  free.    "  Free  Trade  "  became  the  ciy 
4>t  the  manufacturers,  and  M'CuUoch,  writing  at  this  time  on  tho 
**  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  after  assuming  that  in  inter- 
national commerce,  "  every  sale  infers  an  equal  purchase,  and 
VOL.  I.  67 
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every  purchase  infersan  equal  sale,"  laid  it  down  as  a  law  that  "  in 
whatever  degree,  therefore,  an  unrestricted  foreign  trade  might 
lead  us  to  receive  commodities  from  other  countries,  in  the  same 
degree  it  would  render  these  countries  customers  for  our  commo- 
dities, would  promote  our  manufactures,  and  extend  our  trade.'* 

Such  were  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
In  1837,  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  formed  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  The  history  of  the  doings  of  this  league, 
and  the  agitation  it  carried  on  throughout  the  country,  is 
BO  well  known,  that  it  need  not  here  be  considered  in  detail. 
Cobden  and  Bright  started  an  agitation  for  "free  bread" 
at  that  time  when  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  was 
displacing  manual  labour,  and  was,  therefore,  throwing  thou- 
sands of  workmen  out  of  employment.  The  League  assiu-ed 
these  men  that  had  trade  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
that  bad  trade  was  entkely  due  to  the  protectionist  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Government,  which  taxed  the  products  of  foreign  countries 
and  rendered  foreign  nations  disinclined  to  trade  with  the 
manufactm*ers  of  this  country.  The  cry  for  "  free  bread  "  took 
amazingly  with  the  masses.  A  mob,  estimated  at  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  gathered  together  near  Birmingham 
by  the  agents  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  This  mob,  with 
loaves  besmeared  with  blood  and  stuck  on  pikes,  threatened  to 
march  on  London  to  demand  "  Blood  or  Bread."  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  and  many  Conservative  members  of  a  Pai'liament,  retiuned 
expressly  to  support  protection,  appear  to  have  thought  this 
sufficient  to  bring  the  cry  for  "free  bread  "  within  the  domain  of 
"  practical  politics,"  for  they  joined  the  Whigs,  and  voted  with 
Cobden  and  Bright  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  political 
enonomy  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  vague  and  superficial,, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  extract  from  the  celebrated 
speech  he  delivered  on  this  occasion.  Su:  Robert  Peel  argued  as 
follows : — 

"  The  principles  which  should  govern  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  nations,  do  not  differ  from  those  which  regulate  the 
dealings  of  private  individuals.  It  is  the  same  law  which 
determines  the  planetary  movements  and  the  fall  of  the  slightest 
particle  of  matter  to  the  earth.  It  is  the  same  law  which 
determines  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  private  trader 
and  the  powerful  kingdom.  We  only  obscure  and  mystify  the 
truth  by  overlooking  the  principle  which  governs  the  dealings  o£ 
every  man  of  common  sense. 
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"Adam  Smith  illustrates  the  great  docti'iucs  of  political 
economy  by  a  reference  to  the  simplest  ti'ansactious.  He  sayp, 
'  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family  never  to 
attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys 
them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  docs  not  make  his 
own  clothes,  but  emplo3-s  a  tailor.' 

"He  says,  moreover,  that,  'What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct 
of  every  private  family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  gieat 
kingdom.' 

"  Now,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  artisans  or  dealers, 
resident  in  the  same  town.  The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  The  one  wants 
clothes,  the  other  shoes ;  they  think  it  right  to  encom-ago  the 
domestic  industry  of  their  own  town,  to  deal  with  each  other  and 
not  with  strangers.  The  shoemaker  gives  ten  shillings  to  a 
tailor  for  a  certain  quantity  of  clothes,  which  he  could  get  for 
seven  shillings  if  he  bought  them  in  a  ncighbom-ing  town.  But 
by  way  of  compensation  the  tailor  gives  him  his  custom,  and 
pays  ten  shillings  for  shoes  which  he  could  also  buy  from  a 
distant  shoemaker  for  seven.  Now,  is  there  any  encom-agement 
in  this  to  domestic  industry?  Is  there  not  a  loss  of  six 
shillings  to  the  town  in  which  they  live  as  the  result  of  the 
dealing  between  those  tradesmen  ?  \\liat  are  shillings  in  this 
case?  They  are  the  mere  representatives  of  labom*.  Let  a 
shilling  represent  the  labour  of  an  hour.  It  is  not  clear  that  in 
each  case  ten  hours  of  labour  have  been  devoted  to  produce  that 
for  which  seven  would  have  sufficed  ?  Have  not  six  hours  of 
laboiu'  been  unprofitably  applied  ?  Could  not  each  partj"  have 
procm*ed  that  for  which  he  gave  the  labour  of  ten  hom*s  by  the 
labour  of  seven,  and  thus  have  had  three  hours  at  his  disi>osal, 
with  which  to  procure  something  else  ? 

"  Now  let  us  try  whether  the  arguments  in  favour  of  protection 
will  justify  this  apparently  unpi-ofitable  waste  of  time  and 
labour.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  in  the  town  from  which  the 
low-priced  articles  could  be  procured,  the  rent  of  houses  is  much 
lower,  or  the  cost  of  food  much  less,  and  therefore,  the  residents 
in  that  town  can  afford  to  supply  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
1m  this  any  reason  for  not  dealing  with  them  ?  Is  it  any  sort  of 
eompensation  to  those  who  are  burthened  with  a  high  rent  for 
their  hoases,  or  who  pay  too  much  for  their  food,  that  they 
dundd  pay  ten  shillings  for  their  clothes,  or  ten  shillings  for 
ttieir  shoeHy  when  they  ooold  buy  them  elsewhere  for  seven  ?    It 
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may  be  that  the  town  which  produces  the  cheap  aiticles  requivL-s 
nothing,  or  will  take  in  return  nothing,  which  the  loss  favoured 
town  produces.  Some  will  consider  that  a  deciBivc  reaBon  for 
withholding  custom  from  strangers ;  they  will  say,  '  All  our 
pui-ehaaes  must  in  that  case  be  made  with  ready  money,  all  the 
gold  and  silver  coin  will  be  sent  out  of  the  town,  and  nothing 
left  whei-ewitli  to  pay  the  wages  of  labour,  and  conduct  the 
ordinaiy  dealings  of  life.' 

"  Do  not  believe  one  word  of  this.  Do  not  believe  it  cither  in 
tlie  case  of  towns,  in  the  same  countiy,  or  of  difEerent  countries 
in  the  gi-eat  community  of  nations.  Each  town  and  each 
comitry  will  command  the  amount  of  cmreucy  which  it  requires 
for  itB  own  purpoBCB,  undisturbed  in  the  slightest  dogree  by 
consulting  its  manifest  interest,  namely,  by  purchasing  that 
which  it  wants  in  the  cheajiest  market." 

Let  UB  examine  these  assertions  of  Sii'  liobci't  Peel. 

In  the  first  place,  the  case  of  two  artisans  or  dealers,  resident 
in  the  same  town,  does  not  apply  when  they  reside  in  different 
towns,  situated  in  neighhouiung  countries.     Sii'  Robei-t  Peel  there 
ftppliod  protection  to  the  internal  trade  of  a  counti-y.    No  Bane 
man  would  ever  dream  of  bo  doing.    Let  us,  however,  take  the 
case  of  the  shoemaker  and  the  tailor.    They  both  have  to  live 
by  the  fxchange  value  of  theii-  labour,  and  they  ai-e,  at  the  eame 
time,  dependent  on  each  other's  labom*,  for,  unless  the  tailor 
ficlls  his  clothes,  he  can  buy  no  shoes,  and  unless  the  shoemaker 
sells  his  shoes  he  ran  buy  no  clothcB.     They  each  sell  at  fixed 
priccB.     Suddenly,  the  tailor  hears  that  he  can  get  French  shoes 
three  shillings  a  pair  cheaper  than  he  con  buy  them  in  his  om 
town.  He  accordingly  commences  to  purchaBe  these  foreign  ehoes. 
The  shoemaker,  finding  he  has  no  more  custom  for  the  produeta 
of  his  labour,  emigrates,  after  nndergoing  much  priratioD.     The 
tailor  now  finds  he  has  no  more  cnstom  for  bis  clothes.    Bu 
money  has  gone  to  purchase  foreign  cheap  commodities,  and  he 
has  deprived  the  prodncers  of  similar  commoditieB  in  hie  own 
town  or  country  of  his  custom  when  he  transferred  it  to  ft* 
foreigner.    The  tailor  now  gets  into  difficulties.    He  is  advised 
to  emigrate  to  protectionist  coontrieB  in  search  of  rcmunei'ative  I 
htboor,  and  he  follove  hia  friend  the  Bhoemaker  to  America,  j 
vhere,  French  shoes  being  heavily  taxed,  he  is  forced  to  hay  of  I 
him  once  more,  while  the  shoemaker  agttln  buys  clothes  of  his  ( 
old  friend  the  teiUir.     Bnt  these  two  industi'iea  having  been  1 
'dastn^ed  in  the  eoonfay  iriiieh  had  adopted  the  free  import  j 
"iniOQItJaQoi^  and'fhat  amply  because  Sir  Bobert  J 
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Peel,  Cobden,  John  Bright,  Glailstono,  ami  other  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  paiiy,  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  do  more 
than  cast  a  cursory  glance  over  the  pages  of  Adam  Smith,  the 
Political  Economist,  whom  it  suited  then*  policy  to  quote.  Had 
these  politicians  really  studied  the  works  of  the  \niters  they  so 
readily  quoted,  when  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  they  would  have  ascei'tained  that,  as 
Adam  Smith  exi)lains,  **  it  must  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  impoi*tation 
of  certain  foreign  goods,  when  some  foreign  nations  restrain  by 
high  duties  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manufactures  in  their 
country.  This  case  naturally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we 
should  impose  the  like  duties  upon  some  or  all  of  their  manu- 
factm'es  coming  into  om*  country." 

M.  Pouyer  Qucrtier  says :  "We  want  the  English  consumer 
to  accustom  himself  to  use  the  products  of  French  industries ; 
we  do  not  want  om*  consumers  to  accustom  themselves  to  use 
British  commodities  "  ;  and  so  say  most  other  foreign  statesmen. 
But,  M'Culloch  wrote,  "  all  commerce,  whether  carried  on  by 
individuals  of  the  same  or  of  different  countries,  is  founded  on  a 
fair  principle  of  reciprocity ^'^  and  Eicardo  says  **  that  in  speaking 
of  commodities  of  their  exchange  value,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  relative  prices,  we  mean  always  such  commodities 
only  as  can  be  increased  in  quantity  by  the  exertion  of  human 
industry,  and  on  the  production  of  which  competition  operates 
without  restraint.'^ 

The  National  League,  an  association  formed  in  1878,  with  its 
head-quarters  at  the  Beaconsfield  Club,  whose  motto  is  **  Justice 
to  British  Labour,"  adopts  the  fiscal  policy  of  Free  Trade,  as 
explained  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  says : — **  A  couutiy  cannot 
be  expected  to  renounce  the  power  of  taxing  foreigners,  unless 
foreigners  will  in  return  practice  towards  itself  the  same  forbear- 
ance. The  only  mode  in  which  a  country  can  save  itself  from 
being  a  loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imi)osed  by  other  countries 
on  its  commodities,  is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue  duties  on 
theirs." 

It  will  at  once  be  urged  here  by  the  one-sided  trader,  that  the 
shoemaker  should  reduce  his  price  for  boots,  so  as  to  sell  them 

cheaper  "  than  the  foreigner.   But  here  the  **  bounty  question  " 


tt 


The  fiscal  policy  of  most  foreign  nations  is  so  complicated  that 
km  imderstand  its  real  bearings.  Let  ns  take  France  and  its 
oolioT  as  an  examiile. 
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All  raw  matei-ialB  pay  iluty  on  eutoriiig  Friuice.  After  being 
Tovked  up,  a  draw-bnek  is  allowed  on  all  mamifncttu'ed  articles 
exported.  Tliie  draw-back  is  nominally  computed  on  the 
quantity  of  i-aw  material  which  baa  eutercd  into  tlie  manu- 
facture of  the  article,  but,  in  reality,  twice  and  three  times  the 
actual  quantity  of  taxed  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
is  allowed  for,  and  consequently  twice  or  three  times  the  import 
duty  actually  paid  is  returned  to  the  exporter.  This  drawback, 
therefore,  acts  as  a  hoiinty.  It  enables  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  sell  his  goods  in  the  English  and  other  maikets  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production  of  similar  goods  in  this  country, 
and  it  mine  all  those  raanufactnrers  who  try  to  compete 
against  it. 

Thns,  for  example,  in  casting  a  screw-propeller,  a  certain 
quantity  of  English  pig  aud  scrap  u-on  is  used  to  make  the 
French  mixtui-e.  When  that  screw  ia  exported,  a  draw-back  is 
allowed  by  the  French  Government  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
screw-propeller,  equivalent  to  two  or  three  times  the  actual  duty 
paid  on  the  foreign  iron  really  used  in  the  manufacture ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  actual  duty  paid  and  the  draw-back 
received  on  exportation,  constitutes  a  bounty  which  enables  the 
Fi-ench  ironfounder  to  under-sell  the  Bi-itish  ironfounder.  This 
holds  good  with  every  French  manufactm-e  using  foreign  taw 
material  either  in  a  pai't  of  or  in  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
bicture.  The  British  manufacturer  may  reduce  his  price,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  wages  he  pays  his  men,  bo  as  to  compete, 
and  he  may  continue  doing  this  until  he  sells  at  a  loss.  Even 
then  his  foreign  rival  will  be  selling  at  a  profit.  Hence  the 
reason  why  bo  many  British  manufacturers  close  their  works. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  principle  which  should 
goTem  the  commercial  intercoDrse  of  nations  is  that  which 
asBores  the  national  labour  from  unfair  foreign  competition  boUi 
in  the  home  and  foreign  markets.  For  labour  is  the  main-sfaif 
and  prop  of  the  nation  ;  and  to  drive  it  out  of  the  conntty  w 
-as  to  enable  a  few  short-Bighted  individuals  "to  purchase  in 
the  cheapest  market,"  is  a  suicidal  poGcy.  All  Ifginlatina 
■hould,  on  the  contrary,  aim  at  Improving  the  condition  of  the 
national  labour,  and  no  lef^Lslation  can  by  any  means  be  tennfld 
"good"  which  has  not  this  object  in  view. 

The  dbet  of  our  attempt  to  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  meaoe  of 
flcM  importi,  so  aa  te  enable  a  mythical  consumer  to  btiy  in  the 
"duamat  maike^"  is  now  to  be  seen  iu  the  condition  to  whiob 
bdaad  haa  been  nteBed.     The  Irish  national  labour  haa§ 
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ruined.  The  working-classes,  and  other  classes  above  them, 
can  no  longer  i)ay  their  rents.  The  penalty  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  either  the  Government  or  the  landlords.  A  certain 
amount  of  rent  will  have  to  be  lost,  to  the  impoverishment  of 
the  whole  countiy,  and  rent  will  continue  to  be  lost,  despite  the 
Land  Bill,  until  the  Irish  national  labour  has  been  restored  to 
the  country  by  means  of  judicious  fiscal  legislation.  The  same 
will  soon  come  to  pass  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  Statistics  ai'e  dull  reading  at  the  best  of  times,  and 
few  people  care  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  figm-es.  To  many 
they  ai'c  unintelligible,  and  are  consequently  skipped.  As  few 
ligiures  as  possible  will,  therefore,  be  given  in  this  article,  but 
some  are  necessary  m  dealing  with  the  question  of  ''  the  balance 
of  trade." 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world,  which,  thanks  to  greater  facilities  of 
communication  and  ti*ansport,  has  advanced  8G  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  yeai's.  Now,  had  the  one-sided  import  system  been 
fair  to  British  labom-,  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  have  increased  far  beyond  that  of  any  protectionist 
<^untry,  as  it  had  the  start  of  them  all.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  increased  G8  per  cent. 

„  of  Belgium  „  57       i, 

91  of  Holland 

„  of  France 

„  of  Germany 

„  of  the  British  Empii*e 

Mr.  W.  Newmarch,  P.E.S.,  a  well-known  one-sided  trader, 
gives  the  following  figures  in  his  paper  on  the  Progresfl  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1856-77  (Journal  of  the 
Statiitieal  Society,  1878)  :— 

£ 
Imports  Merchandise    .        •        .    6,482  million. 
Ezporto  „  ...    4,882 


57  M 

51  „ 

»  39  ,, 

,  only  21  „ 


ft 


If 


Excess — ^Imports    .        .    1»100 

That  JM  to  say,  the  value  of  our  inq)ort8  during  the  nineteen 
years  1856-76,  exceeded  the  value  of  our  exports  by  one 
billion  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling. 

1^.  Newsuurah  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  excess 
juBst  be  eoRoeted,  as  the  whole  of  it  has  not  to  be  paid  to  the 
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foreigner,  and  lie  assumes  a  scale  or  sdiotlule  of  dediictionfi  to  be 
made  from  the  ImpoiU,  and  additions  to  be  made  to  the 
Eximrts,  in  onlcr  to  arrive  at  the  amount  representing  approxi- 
mately tlie  real  demand  due  to  the  foreigner  in  respect  of  such 
Iiajwrts. 

To  aii-ive  at  these  deductions  from  Imports,  Mt.  Newmarch 
iiisei-ts  the  schedule  worked  out  I)y  Jlr.  A.  D.  McKay  of  Liver' 
pool,  the  first  item  of  which  is — 

FrcitihU  in  British  bottoms,  1858-74,  140    i        £ 
million  tons  at  80  shillings    .        .        .  )'  224-8  million. 
But  I  make  thi3'22S'5  million  pounds. 

Then  the  fii'st  item  to  be  added  to  Expoils  is  Freiyhta  in 
British  bottoms,  1858-74,  107  million  lonx  at  20  shilliugH,  said 
to  equal  251'4  million  poimds,  but  I  can  only  make  it  107 
miitioH  poiuids.  There  are  other  manipulations  of  figm-es  iu 
this  paper,  difficult  to  understand;  but  takhig^the  explanation 
of  "A  Merchant,"  given  in  a  foot-note  by  Mr.  Newmnrch,  I 
think  we  can  aiTive  at  a  manner  of  dealing  with  both  Exiwrtft 
and  Imports  which  will  be  easily  understood.  "A  Merchant " 
thus  explains  his  case : — 

"  I  have  before  me  an  invoice  of  120  bales  Manchester  good» 
shipped  to  India.  The  declared  value  of  them  for  export  is 
£1,825,  which  is  the  cost  price  iu  Manchester  of  the  contents 
of  these  bales.  But  I  have  to  pay  £80  freight,  i;82  insurance, 
and  other  charges  amounting  altogether  to  £150 ;  so  that  the 
value  of  these  goods  when  they  left  this  counti-y  was  not  £1,826 
but  £1,975.  The  £150  has  been  paid  to  shipownerB,  u&dei' 
writers,  &c.,  m  this  country ;  but  I  expect  to  receive  the  whola 
amount  £1,976  and  some  profit  besides,  from  the  bayerB  in 
India." 

From  this  we  can  arrive  at  a  very  simple  method  of  dealing 
with  both  exports  and  imports,  withont  having  to  mannfaotnie 
such  figures  as  167  million  tons  export  jTciijIiU  when  we  oniy 
reckon  149  million  tons  for  import  freights.  Let  Ui;  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  tiiat  the  export  trade  of  the  coimtry  is 
carried  on  at  a  gross  profit  of  16  ptr  veni.  It  will  then  l)e 
understood  that  if  we  export  4,892  millions  worth  of  goodSf 
that  being  the  ralne  of  Uie  oommoditics  at  the  port  of  fihip- 
-  nent,  these,  when  sold  at  a  profit  ol  ir>  per  cent,  enable  that  | 
panentige  of  foreign  goods  to  be  sent  home  over  aud  above  the  I 
TClne  of  the  a^ortik  We  iherefen  htvf  to  deduct  15  per  < 
'-cr64MniUionpocBdi  from  the  total  cxccsh  of  impoi-tiij 
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million  pounds  over  exports.  This  leaves  a  l)alaneo  of 
450*2  million  pounds  against  us  during  the  j-ears  1858-76,  or  an 
average  of  23'8  million  pounds  a  year  for  19  years,  which  sum 
had  to  he  paid  each  year  to  the  foreigner,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  goods  to  this  amount  were  sent  to  England  instead  of 
money,  to  i)ay  the  interest  due  to  this  country  on  foreign 
loans.  The  imports  for  the  years  1877-80  have  exceeded 
iu  value  the  exports  hy  over  580  million  pounds  sterling ! 

So  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  against  this  country  did  not 
appear  to  exceed  an  annual  average  of  28  or  24  millions,  few 
men  would  have  complained ;  l)ut  when  in  four  j^'iu's  we  find 
our  export  trade,  aggi'egating  1,000  million  pounds,  beneath  our 
import  trade  in  value  hy  over  580  million  pounds ;  and  when, 
by  deducting  the  15  ])cv  cent,  gross  profit  from  this  deficit,  we 
find  that  we  have,  on  an  average,  to  make  good  an  animal  sinu 
exceeding  100  million  pounds  sterling,  it  surely  then  becomes  a 
matter  for  gi-ave  consideration  whether  or  no  the  one-sided 
impoii;  system  is  the  right  policy  for  this  country  to  pursue 
in  the  face  of  the  hostile  tariffs  opposed  to  us  by  all 
foreign  and  colonial  governments,  and  that,  all  the  more 
so,  in  that  we  have  made  no  allowance  whatever  for  the 
profit  made  by  the  foreigner  on  the  commodities  he  has 
been  allowed  to  sell  untaxed  in  all  our  markets  for  so  many  years* 
Surely,  if  it  is  fair  for  so-CBilled  free'tradcru  to  make  deductions 
from  om*  imports  and  additions  to  om*  exports,  on  account  of 
freight,  profit,  and  other  charges,  additions  should  likewise  be 
made  to  the  imports,  and  deductions  from  the  exports,  for  the 
profits  made  by  foreigners  on  the  fonner  and  the  losses  often 
made  by  our  merchants  on  the  latter.  The  fact,  too,  that  om* 
yearly  imports  are  now  exceeding  our  exports  in  value  by  over  187 
million  pounds  must  be  faced.  It  matters  little  wliether  foreign 
nations  are  sending  us  home  goods,  instead  of  money,  in  payment 
of  interest  due  on  om*  foreign  loans,  and  that,  by  that  means,  tlio 
ftccoont  is  balanced.  So  balancing  it  is  unfair  to  British  labour. 
The  tailor's  money  is  being  spent  in  French  boots,  and  the 
British  shoemaker  is  being  told  to  emigrate.  The  tailor  must 
follow.  The  sngar-refiiner  has  already  gone.  The  lace-makers, 
the  ribbon  and  silk  weavers,  have  been  ruined.  The  glass  trade 
is  crippled.  The  hosiery  trade  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  The 
potteries  are  standing  idle.  The  iron  trade  is  fearfully  depressed. 
Lancashixei  and  its  cotton  trade,  has  only  been  working  by  fits 
and  startB.  The  paper  trade  is  doing  nothing.  In  fact,  all  our 
home  industries  are  affected  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by 
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mifoii-,  aiibsidised,  and  boimty-fed  foreiRn  competition.  The 
Matioual  Labour  is  in  (laagei-.  Oui-  -workmen  bare  a  riglit 
to  food  and  clothing ;  and  if,  for  the  Bake  of  "  buying  iu  the 
cheapest  market,"  we  elect  to  employ  foreign  labonr  to  minister 
to  our  wants,  we  still  are  bound  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  our 
own  ■workmen  ;  so  where  ia  the  gain  ?  What  we  save  in  foreign 
labour  we  have  to  spend  iu  poor  ratcK,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  lose  more  tlinu  wc  gain  through  the  rents  we  fail  to  receive, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  which  takes  place  in  incomes  all 
TOund.  The  whole  country  ia  iniiioverishcd  through  the  prevail- 
ing craze  for  cheapness.  The  true  interests  of  the  country  are 
lost  sight  of.  Its  national  laboiu',  that  lahoiu:  of  reproduction  by 
which  alone  a  nation  amasses  wealth,  is  sacrificed.  The  working- 
classes  are  thereby  rendered  som*  and  discontented.  Truly, 
one-sided  free  ti-ade  is  the  nursery  of  Bocialiam.  Our  one-sided 
"  Free  Trade  "  is  tending  more  and  more  to  the  concentration 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  a  few  hands,  while  it  is  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  which  makes  a  nation  happy,  contented  aud 
prosperous.  Allowing  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  an  article 
is  spent  on  wages,  the  100  millions  we  spend  yearly  on  foreign 
commodities  maintains  600,000  foreign  workmen's  families  on 
incomes  of  £100  year.  "Would  it  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country  were  this  money  distributed  among  British  workmen  ? 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  the  one-sided  import  system 
should  be  abolished.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  remember 
tliat  we  hare  colonies,  whose  lands  are  the  birth-right  of  the 
British  people.  Instead  of  treating  those  colomes  as  foreign 
states,  they  should  he  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of  QxMt 
Britain.  Their  ports,  to  British  ships,  should  be  "  home  ports." 
Their  trade  with  the  mother  country  should  be  free.  And  to 
induce  them  to  give  ua  reciprocal  advantages,  each  colony  Bhonld 
be  offered  a  voice  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  An  Impeital 
Customs  Union,  excluding  all  foreign  nations  who  will  not  trade  OB 
reciprocal  tei-ms  with  us,  should  be  formed.  Emigration  to  nor 
colonies  should  be  encouraged,  and  not  to  a  foreign  connta^,  j 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  recent  Land  Bill.  ~' 
Empire  should  be  made  self-supporting.  And  when  this  i: 
been  brought  about,  then,  and  not  till  them,  will  Jtutici  I 
resfond  to  BrUUh  Ldbowr, 
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Translated  from  the  German  by  Captain  E.  Gunter, 

59th  Regiment. 


(Continued  from  page  968«) 

From  the  fii'st  parallel  the  enemy's  works  could  be  clearly 
seeu.  They  consisted  simply  of  a  high,  very  thick  mud  wall, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  partly  wet,  fed  by  a  little  stream, 
which,  loinning  down  from  the  hills  on  the  north  side,  ii-rigated 
on  its  way  the  strip  of  land  lying  at  their  base. 

The  fortress  was,  as  has  been  said,  in  shape  like  a  trapezium, 
which  naiTOwed  towards  the  south.  The  two  longest  sides,  the 
east  and  western  fronts,  were,  2,000  paces  long,  the  others  about 
900  to  1,200.  The  wall  presented  an  unbroken  line  without 
flanking  defence,  but  there  were  on  all  four  sides  gateways,  with 
long  traverses  covering  them.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  the  art 
of  fortification,  as  imderstood  in  Em*ope,  was  to  be  seen.  It 
was  merely  the  repetition  of  that  kind  of  primitive  mud  rampart 
which  the  Russians  had  become  familiar  with  in  then*  former 
campaigns  in  Central  Asia  and  in  the  Tiurkoman  district,  and 
which  they  had  generally  been  able  to  breach  with  field 
artillery. 

It  Bounds  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  when  Colonel  Butler 
boasts  in  the  Globe  of  having  strongly  fortified  different 
points  in  Turkoman  territory,  and  among  them  Geok  Tepe. 
'* It"  writes  our  informant,  " Colonel  Butler  did  in  fact  partici- 
pate in  fhe  fortifying  of  Geok  Tepe  and  other  forts  of  the  Tekkes, 
then  all  I  ean  say  is  that  these  works  show  he  had  a  very 
limited  jiea  ci  fortification,  and  that  his  military  knowledge  in 
general  was  of  the  slightest  description.  On  the  other  hand  it 
ji  eertain  that  the  Torkomans  must  have  received  very  good 
xuribrMtifln  ftom  the  EngVsh  in  the  art  of  drfending  such  works 
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as  they  Imtl.    Aiiyliow  they  showed  themselves  uuexpecteilly 
brave  and  eiiei^etie  in  this." 

From  the  5th  Januaiy  the  trooiis  wore  pvineipnlly  occupied  iii 
foraging  and  throwing  up  siege-works,  the  coustmctiou  of  which, 
at  first  much  inteiTiipted  bj'  the  enemy,  soou  matle  rnpid  pro- 
gi-ess.  We  will  not,  however,  enter  into  the  details  of  this,  only 
mentioning  that  on  the  night  of  the  8tli  Janiiaiy  the  second 
parallel  was  commenced. 

On  the  9tli  General  Hkobelefif  hod  led  forwanl  a  rcconnaisBouce 
without  obsemng  that  about  9  o'clock  m  the  evening  a  largo 
number  of  Tekke  foot-soldiers,  about  0,000  strong,  had  crosseil 
the  ditch  of  the  fortress  and  concenti-ated  near  it.  They  soon 
swept  down  like  a  stream  of  lava  upon  the  right  flank  of  tin.- 
liuHsian  works,  uttering  their  shrill  war-cry. 

The  leading  sappers  at  work  in  the  second  parallel,  who  were 
nearest  to  the  point  of  attack,  were  massacred  almost  to  a  man. 
Then  the  force  of  the  sortie  was  directed  against  the  moiiai' 
battery  in  the  second  parallel,  the  occupants  of  which  were 
likewise  put  to  the  sword. 

After  this  the  Tekkes  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  occa- 
panta  of  the  fii'st  pni'tiUel,  cut  down  the  men  of  the  mountain 
battery  there,  and  captured  a  gun,  which  they  succeeded  in 
caiTying  away. 

Au  attempt  of  the  Tekkes  to  get  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
BuBsians  proved,  however,  a  failure, 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  Bussian  troops  in  camp  had 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise  and  realised  what  vas  going 
on,  all  available  ti-oops  hastened  to  the  support  of  their  ronghly 
handled  comrades. 

A  furious  cannonade  ^vas  also  immediately  commenced  from 
all  the  batteries  in  position,  the  fire  of  which  -was  directed  not 
only  against  the  attacking  Tekkes,  but  against  the  fortreM 
itself. 

The  enemy  were  obliged  to  yield  before  this  orerpoirariiig 
pressure,  to  which  they  coald  not  oppose  equal  maBses.  HSM^t 
however,  succeeded  in  carrying  off,  as  trophies  of  thdr  m- 
deniably  successful  sortie,  the  captured  mountain  gun, 
colours  of  the  Apsoheron  B^^ent,  which  had  been  defendeiM| 
the  deatii,  and  a  qnantity  of  rifles  and  of  ammuuition. 
latter  had  been  found  in  Ixnes  in  ihe  trenches.  - 

Ibe  BnisianB  infEared  in  this  sortie  the  very  t-ensible  loscl 
ISM  men  kiUed  and  wnnded,  indnJing  several  officei-s. 

£7s-«itaeMM  of  (Ut  night  atfwk  say  that  the  T  ' 
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very  jworly  armed.  Only  a  few  had  fire-arms,  the  greater  part 
fightiug  with  swords,  some  even  with  staves,  to  which  daggers, 
knives,  and  even  sheep-shearing  scissors  had  been  fastened. 

Tlie  Turkomans  would  never  have  succeeded,  badly  armed  like 
this,  in  inflicting  such  injm*ies  on  the  Eussians  in  the  face  of  this 
<:ontinuous  approach  to  the  fortress,  had  not  their  Mussulman 
fanaticism  WTought  them  up  to  fearless  wild  despair. 

The  success  of  the  Turkomans'  fu'st  onslaught  was  j)ai-tly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  guai-d  of  the  trenches  were  afraid  to 
fire,  on  account  of  their  sappers  working  in  front.  The  earth- 
works in  front  of  them  also  hmdered  the  men  in  the  trenches 
from  firing  with  good  steady  aim,  their  shots  mostly  flyuig  over 
the  heads  of  the  attackers,  who,  rushing  rapidly  forward,  sprang 
upon  the  parapet  and  from  above  slashed  at  the  defenders  of 
the  parallel. 

After  this  the  Russians,  in  case  of  attack,  took  post  belimd 
the  trench,  whei-c  they  could  take  better  aim,  and  where  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  they  would  also  have  the  advantage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOtli  January  the  Russians  saw,  to 
theii*  chagi'in,  the  colours  of  the  Apschoron  Regiment  waving 
from  Dengil  Tepe,  which  sen'ed  as  citadel  to  the  fortress. 

It  was  evident  that  the  moral  of  the  Tekkes  was  considerably 
raised  by  their  successful  sortie.  General  Skobeloff,  therefore, 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  diminish  their  enthusiasm. 

He  accordingly  ordered  Colonel  Km-opatkin,  a  distinguished 
officer,  to  proceed  that  afternoon  with  a  strong  detachment  and 
take  by  storm  several  of  the  small  forts,  situated  about  200  yards 
from  the  fortress  on  the  cast  side. 

At  2  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  batteries  opened  with  an  over- 
whelming fii'e  on  the  fortress  by  way  of  introduction,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Colonel  Kuropatkin  marched  foi-wai-d,  with  bands 
playing  and  colours  flying,  to  the  attack,  which,  being  excellently 
arranged  and  well  carried  out,  was  completely]^successful. 

The  captured  forts  were  afterwards  called  the  Grand  Ducal 
forts,  and  were  of  Jjmch  service  to  the  Russians  in  their  further 
advance  against  the  fortress. 

The  courage  of  the  Tekkes  was  by  no  means  broken  by  this 
loss. 

On  the  11th  January  they  made  a  new  attack  upon  the 
Baaeian  works,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  their  former 
eneigy,  but  this  time  they  fell  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Bossian 
Attack. 

A  oomfBsaj  of  the  Transcaspian  local  battaUon,  which  was  on 
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guard  in  the  troncLcs,  was  minihilRted  on  this  occasion,  and 
again  tJic  Tekkes  captiu-ed  and  caiTied  away  a  inountaiu  gun, 
100  Berdan  rifles,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Simultaneously  an  attack  was  made  by  tlie  Tckke  cavaliy  on 
the  cami),  which  bad  heeu  pitched  close  to  Janzi  Kala.  Here, 
howerer,  a  few  well-dii-ectcd  volleys  sufficed  to  put  to  flight  the 
disorderly  masses  of  the  assailauts. 

Again  the  forti'css  was  bombai-iletl  the  whole  night  through. 
Nest  morning  a  relatively  much  gi'oatcr  number  of  killed  and 
■wounded  Turkomans  were  found  than  at  the  last  sortie,  hut  the 
liussians  had  also  to  deplore  the  loss  of  over  150  men. 

In  onler  the  better  to  cover  the  working  parties  in  the 
trenches  General  Skobeleff  moved  the  camp  close  to  the  second 
parallel,  the  whole  division  being  concentrated  there  in  the  form 
of  a  squai'c.  This,  however,  rendtrcd  it  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  Are  into  the  camp  with  the  Berdan  rifles  taken  from  the 
Eneuians,  whereby  several  officers  and  men,  and  even  the  sick 
in  hospital,  were  wounded. 

At  this  time  only  4,500  men  were  available  for  duty  in  the 
tienches.  These  had  also  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of 
earthworks.  Still,  thanks  to  the  untu'ing  energy  and  cndnrance 
of  the  soldiers  (mostly  you»</  soldiers)  tho  works  made  rapid 
progress. 

On  tlie  19th  Jonuai-y  (New  Year's  Day  by  Bassian  reckoning) 
au  unusual  occuixencc  again  took  place.  A  boixle  of  caT&lzy, 
4,000  or  6,000  horsemen,  left  the  fortress,  turning,  first  of  ^^ 
westward  towards  Bami,  then  suddenly  wheeling  rotmd  to  the 
cast  they  followed  tho  road  which  leads  by  Askabad  to  Merr. 

Among  the  number  were  most  of  tlie  reinforcements  whieb 
had  como  from  Mei-v.  These  men,  seeing  probably  the  futility 
of  further  resistance,  preferred  to  return  in  time  to  their  desert- 
girt  home.    They  were  the  flower*  of  the  Tekke  cavalry. 

With  them  they  took  many  Bussian  Berdan  rifles  taken  in 
1S79  and  in  the  late  sorties. 

By  the  14th  January  the  siege-works  in  the  centre,  thoB^ 
nndei'  the  continual  fire  of  the  enemy,  had  advanced  so  far  llutt- 
a  mining  gallery  could  be  commenced  from  the  Grand  Dncal  ^ 
forte  (the  advanced  Trorks  taken  by  Colonel  Kuropatkin  from  ' 
the  Tekkes).  This  vas  directed  against  tho  euciente  wall  of  the  I 
fortress,  in  order  to  e£Fect  a  breach  and  so  facilitate  the  aseanll. 

At  the  same  time  the  paxallds  and  approaches  were  deepened, 
in  ordar  to  lenen  the  ^ect  of  the  enemy's  Are,  and  tho  ' 
fii  tiie  «an|t  mn  sank  in  fits  ipmmd  Cor  additional  cot< 
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Ou  the  16th  January  the  enemy  undertook  a  thii'il  sortie. 

The  guard  of  the  trenches,  warned  m  time  by  the  look-out 
men  stationed  in  watch-towers  for  that  pm'pose,  were  this  time 
all  at  their  posts,  and  received  the  attack  with  such  well-dh-ected 
volleys  that  the  Tekkes  were  quickly  driven  back. 

The  consequences  of  this  repulse  of  the  enemy  were  soon  seen. 
The  very  next  morning  the  spies  reported  that  the  Tekkes  were 
mo\'ing  their  household  goods  and  tlieu-  cattle  out  of  the 
fortress  towards  the  northern  steppes.  It  was  reported  also 
that  a  great  niunber  of  the  defenders,  when  called  upon  by  their 
leaders  for  another  sortie,  had  refused  and  abused  the  latter. 
Doubtless  they  had  presentiments  of  the  coming  danger. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  now  to  a  rai)id  conclusion,  the 
siege-works  were  hun*ied  on.  A  mortar  battery  of  twelve  i)ieoeS' 
M'as  erected  on  the  right  flank,  and  on  the  left  a  breaching 
battery  of  four  gims. 

One  circumstance  was  very  detrimental  to  the  Eussians, 
Whole  masses  of  bodies  of  Turkomans,  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  sortie,  lay  festering  in  the  sun  in  the  trenches.  The  Eus- 
sians  in  the  most  advanced  works  called  out  to  the  Tekkes  that 
if  they  liked  to  come  across  and  bury  their  dead  they  should 
not  be  fired  at.  The  Tekkes  replied  that  they  did  not  want 
their  dead  men,  and  that  the  lUissians  might  bury  them,  and 
while  so  employed  they  should  not  be  fired  on.  This  wa;i 
accordingly  done,  and  the  Tekkes,  who  were  not  without  a 
cei*tain  feeling  of  honour,  did  not  break  their  word.  As  usual 
when  the  Russians  did  anything  out  of  the  common,  crowds  of 
em'ious  inquisitive  people  showed  themselves  on  the  ramparts,. 
and  between  their  chiefs  and  the  Russian  officers  a  sort  of 
dialogue  was  carried  on  by  means  of  inteii)reters. 

These  Asiatics,  whose  courage  was  still  unbroken,  met  witli 
decided  refusal  the  summons  to  cease  then*  futile  resistance 
and  surrender  the  fortress,  and  declared  they  would  defend  it  to- 
the  last  man.  As  soon  as  the  Russians  had  finished  burying 
the  Tekke  dead,  their  living  comrades  on  the  ramparts  took  off 
their  hats  politely  and  shouted,  '*  Now  Russians,  look  sharp  and 
get  into  your  trenches,  we  are  going  to  shoot." 

Now  commenced  the  last  act  of  the  bloody  drama — the 
Msanlt. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  attack.  In 
spite  of  the  undeniable  brayeiy  of  the  defenders  the  days  of  the 
lOLti'OBfi  were  numbered.  On  their  part  the  enemy  were  not 
USb.    Between  the  19th  and  20th  January,  while  the  siege- 
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Avorks  advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  breaching  battery  was 
being  strengthened  by  heavier  guns,  the  look-out  men  in  the 
watch-towers  announced  that  unusual  activity  had  prevailed  in 
the  town  of  Geok  Tepe,  especially  dui'ing  the  night. 

All  day  long  too,  the  Tekkes  were  busy  throwing  up  traverses 
and  constructing  underground  shelter  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  Eussian  fire,  and  at  night  the  groanings  of  the 
camels  could  be  distinctly  heard  as  they  were  being  laden 
with  the  household  i)Ossessions,  which  it  was  deemed  in-udent 
to  remove  from  the  fortress  so  as  to  be  prepai*ed  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  January  the  breaching  battery  on 
the  left  opened  fire  against  the  south-east  front.  A  breach  Wtas 
,soon  made,  but  was  almost  as  rapidly  repaired  by  the  undaunted 
Turkomans,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fire  the  Russians  brought  to 
hviiY  on  it. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  Januaiy,  all  the  trenches 
and  saps  had  been  completed.  The  projected  assault,  which 
liad  been  arranged  for  the  22nd,  had,  however,  to  be  postponed 
to  the  24th,  owing  to  some  of  the  mining  operations  for  the 
breaching  of  the  rampai't  on  the  right  flank  not  having  reached 
the  required  stage  of  completion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  this  mine  was  ready  and  chai'ged 
with  288  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  The  breach  made  by  the  left-flank 
breaching  battery  was  also  reported  practicable.  The  tents  in 
the  fortress  could  be  easily  seen  through  the  breach. 

The  Eussian  guns  played  upon  the  breach  the  whole  uight 
through,  to  prevent  the  Tekkes  repairing  it. 

We  pass  over  the  details  of  the  memorable  assault  which 
J)C'gan  at  7  in  the  morning  on  the  24th  January. 

Three  columns  were  formed  under  the  command,  respectively, 
of  Colonels  Kmropatkin,  Kozeloflf,  and  Gaidaroff. 

The  latter  led  ofiF  by  taking  an  advanced  work,  supported  by 
the  whole  of  the  artillery  in  position,  which  had  also,  of  course, 
^)pened  on  the  f©rt  with  a  preparatory  fire  from  the  first.  At 
the  same  time  the  northern  side  was  also  brought  under  a 
heavy  fire,  because  the  defenders  crowded  together  on  this  side, 
where  was  their  only  outlet  towards  the  northern  desert.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Tekkes  held  out  bravely  on  the  ramparts. 

The  signal  for  the  main  assaxdt  was  to  be  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  on  the  right  flank. 

At  11.80  the  troops  of  both  the  other  assaulting  columnB, 
<svhich  were  held  in  readiness  eagerly  awaiting  the  signal,  heard 
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a  terrific  report,  and  for  a  long  time  a  thick  black  cloud  hid 
everything  from  view.  Colonel  Km-opatkin  immediately  led  his 
column  towards  the  breach  formed  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine. 

The  astounded  Tekkes,  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  soon 
recovered  from  the  shock,  and  by  no  means  gave  up  the  game 
as  lost.  On  the  contrary,  feeling  no  doubt  that  they  must 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  honour  of  their  country  and  of  their 
families,  they  fought  sword  in  hand  with  such  despei-ation,  that 
every  step  the  Russians  gained  in  their  entrance  to  the  forti'ess 
was  dearly  bought  with  precious  blood.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  left  column,  which  Colonel  Kozelkoff  led  against  the  breach 
formed  by  the  breaching  battery.  The  task  was  here  perhaps 
even  more  difficult,  and  the  Bussian  reserves  had  to  be 
brought  up. 

Here  the  officer  who  led  the  column.  Count  Orloflf  Demissoflf, 
fell.  His  body  has  recently  been  brought  back  to  St.  Peters^ 
bm'gh.  When  these  two  columns,  now  supported  by  that  of 
Colonel  Gaidaroflf,  which  had  scaled  the  walls  by  means  of 
scaling-ladders,  passed  on  beyond  the  outer  rampart,  they  found 
their  task  comparatively  easy.  It  is  presumed  that,  shaken  by 
the  terrible  explosion  on  the  right,  the  main  body  of  the 
defenders  gave  up  the  fight  in  the  inner  fortress  and  strove  to 
save  themselves  by  flight  to  the  desert  by  the  northern  gate,  a 
few  only  remaining  to  defend  their  household  goods,  and  to 
offer  a  last  and  desperate  resistance  behind  the  lines  of  tents. 
General  Skobeleff,  who  had  intended  to  entrench  himself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  outer  wall,  and  not  to  advance  against  the 
citadel  on  the  Dengil  Tepe  hill  until  the  evening  of  the  24th,  or 
early  the  following  morning,  changed  his  dispositions  accord* 
ingly,  and  let  the  troops  continue  their  victorious  advance. 

On  this  occasion  the  captiu-ed  colours  of  the  Ax)scherou 
Begiment  were  retaken,  as  well  as  two  moimtain  guns. 

At  8  o'clock  the  Russian  flag  waved  over  the  citadel,  all 
farther  resistance  having  ceased. 

Oeneral  Skobeleff  had  before  this  ordered  up  the  main  body 
of  the  Bussian  cavalry  from  the  reserves  under  General 
Eryfitoffy  which  entered  the  fortress  by  the  great  breach,  and 
now  led  them  throngh  the  wide  open  spaces  filled  with  thousands 
of  tent8|  and  with  the  weeping  women  and  children  of  the 
Tekke  warriors. 

These  had  fled  out  of  the  northern  gate,  but,  pursued  by  the 
Cossaoks  and  dtagoonB  for  eight  or  nine  milesi  till  ni^^t  fell, 
QpO.of  ihem  ivere  overtaken  and  slain. 
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In  the  fortress  itself  6,500  killed  and  wounded  ^ere  foond. 
Very  few  prisoners  were  taken,  except  the  4,000  women  and 
children.  Among  tbem  were  600  Persians,  who  had  been 
eaptm-ed  and  were  held  as  slaves  by  the  Tekkcs. 

The  EuBsiana  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  the  considerable 
number  of  22  officers  and  291  men,  besides  those  with 
contusions. 

A  quantity  of  provisions  and  war  material  of  all  kinds  was 
captured ;  among  the  latter  the  old  signal-gnn  and  1,500 
muskets. 

The  women  and  children  were  provided  with  all  nccessariea, 
and,  as  fai'  as  possible,  scut  back  to  their  homes. 

The  forti'ess  was  in  the  first  place  thoroughly  disinfected, 
then  iilaced  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  troops  enjoyed  but  a 
short  rest.  It  was  still  necessary  to  piu'suc  the  enemy  further, 
to  bring  the  country  into  subjection,  especially  iu  the  directioD 
of  the  route  leadiug  by  Askabod  to  MeiT. 

On  the  28th  Jauuaiy,  a  flying  column  was  sent  forward 
towards  Askahad,  and  it  occupied  that  place  without  any 
fighting  on  the  80th — a  proof  that  no  fui-ther  resistance  was 
to  be  expected  from  tlie  Tekkes  who  had  fled  to  the  desert  and 
to  Merv. 

On  the  1st  February,  General  SkobelsfiF  sent  out  two  more 
columns  from  Askabad,  which  penetrated  to  the  eastern  and 
Bouth-eastem  edge  of  the  dcseiii,  and  quieted  the  coontiy 
everywhere.  During  February  deputations  and  individo^ 
chiefs  came  from  all  parties  of  the  Turkomans  to  General 
SkobelefT,  rejoicing  over  their  subjection  to  the  great  'White 
Czar,  and  begging  to  he  allowed  to  return  to  their  former 
dwelling-places.  This  was  granted.  Lastly,  in  March,  Tekma 
Sirdar,  tiie  redoubtable  bead  of  the  war  pai-ty,  atriTod  in 
General  Skobeleff's  camp  and  surrendered  himself.  The 
General,  in  soldierly  recognition  of  the  bravery  and  energj 
displayed  by  the  hostile  chief,  restored  his  Bword  to  him. 

Thus  fell  Geok  Tepe,  and  thus  was  conquered  the  iriuds 
oasis  which  formed,  with  the  single  exception  of  Merr,  the  nIs 
remoimng  bulwark  of  Turkoman  inilciicndi'uce  nud  arbitrary 
power — that  element  of  constant  distiuljaute  iu  Ceuta-al  Asia. 

The  disuters  suffered  by  the  Buseiaus  at  the  hands  of  these 
tribes  had  been  briiliantly  arenged^ussian  prestige  on  tlio 
botdati  of  KhowMan,  BoHiara,  apdlfeaanietan  was  enhanced, 
^faine  founded  on  the  old  , 
4  half-savage    pa 
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Central  Asia  had  asserted  itself — that  the  numerous  hordes  of 
nomad  tribes,  however  brave,  could  not  withstand  a  tenth 
of  their  number  of  armed  and  disciplined  European  troops, 
owing  to  their  want  of  discipline  and  proper  organisation. 

As  quickly  and  energetically  as  they  rush  forward  to  the 
attack  do  they  turn  to  flight  after  the  least  defeat. 

Notoriously  fickle  and  untrustworthy  as  are  the  tribes  of 
Central  Asia,  it  would,  however,  be  very  risky  for  the  Kussians 
to  deliver  up  the  Tekke-Turkoman  country  to  them  again 
\^ithout  further  guai*antee.  Excited  by  their  fellow-tribesmen 
in  Merv,  and  other  distm*bers,  the  Tekkes  would  in  this  case 
soon  recommence  their  raids  in  all  directions,  make  war  upon 
those  tribes  who  have  submitted  to  Bussian  rule,  for  the  sake 
of  slaves  or  booty,  and  even  attack  Russian  outposts,  as  they 
formerly  did  up  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In 
order  to  the  prevention  of  this  danger,  certain  strong  places 
of  the  Tekke  district  continue  to  be  held  by  the  Kussians,  and 
among  them  Geok  Tepe. 

A  tax  is  levied  on  the  Tekkes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
garrisons. 

It  will,  however,  remain  a  question  if  the  conquest  of  the 
Tekke  Oasis  will  really  be  the  last  step  of  the  Bussians  in  the 
direction  of  those  distant  deserts  as  they  proclaim,  or  whether 
the  necessity  of  bringing  MeiT  into  Bussian  subjection,  as 
already  foreshadowed  by  General  Skobeleflf,  will  not  assert 
itself. 
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By  a  Fbdssun  General. 


Edited  akd  Oomtbibijted  bx  A.  Einloch,  late  Caftadi  Hebefordshire 
Beouent. 


{Contimted  from  page  1015.) 

Eteh  after  the  6th  Augnst,  \rbeQ  tlie  poaeibility  of  a  eiege  of 
Metz  became  easily  manifeBt,  it  appears  tbat  notbing  vas  done 
to  remove  the  supplies  &om  Luneville  to  Metz,  and  notvitb- 
atantling  tbe  opportunity  of  several  days'  delay  and  a  doable  line 
of  railway. 

Marshal  Bazaine  ia  not  responsible  for  tbeee  errors — grave 
and  disastrona  in  their  consequences  as  they  were.  He  assiimed 
command  on  the  12tb  of  August  only,  when  the  magazines  of 
Sarregueminea  and  of  Luneville  were  already  in  the  hands  <d 
the  Germans,  and  be  then  appears  to  have  immediately  foreaeen 
the  necessity  of  provisioning  Metz,  for  aU  tbe  Bubsistenu 
available  in  the  environs  seems  to  have  been  brought  info  the 
place  from  that  moment.  Considerable  auppliea  of  com  existed 
also  in  Metz,  for  one  of  the  great  marine  victualling  stores  or 
posts  was  established  in  that  fortress.  These  Buppliea  would 
have  sufficed  for  four  or  five  months,  perhaps,  for  an  ordiiuu7 
"(niT-garrison  and  the  usual  population,  but,  nnfortnnaidyi  id 
addition  to  the  entire  army,  about  80,000  refugees  from  fibs 
environa  bad  betaken  themselves  there  for  Becurity,  so  that  tlie 
actual  number  of  months  to  feed  was  greatly  inci-eased,  the  dis- 
posable space  in  the  town  and  fortress  much  reduced,  and  ttic  .• 
maintenance  of  due  order  become  much  more  difficult.  j 

The  retreat  of  tbe  army,  already  interrupted  on  the  14th  by  j 
a  Berions  engagement,  had  become  almost  disorderly  ou  tbe  Ifitb,  4 
for  no  retn^Mida  movement  had  then  boen  contomptatcd.  Now,  2 
,  this  entire  anny  was  tliro^Ti  back  OB  I 

ice  it  had  with  diiiiculty  emerged^^^MH 

;  Arrival  of  nearly  80,000  of  the  people  of  the  f  uvlrona,  S^MH 
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a  considerable  number  of  wounded,  the  result  of  three 
sanguinary  conflicts,  was  to  add  to  the  confusion.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  nearly 
190,000  persons,  arm  the  works,  re-establish  order  in  the  troops, 
then  greatly  demoralized,  provide  munitions  to  supply  the 
previous  losses — in  short,  restore  order  in  a  real  chaos ;  and 
when  we  see  that  all  this  was  done  in  the  brief  space  of  seven 
days,  it  must  be  allowed  that  all,  from  Marshal  Bazaine  to 
the  lowest  of  his  agents,  had  conscientiously  done  their  duty. 

By  the  26th  of  August  the  army  was  again  in  a  state  to  fight 
and  to  deploy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  under  the  pro* 
taction  of  the  advanced  works. 

Bain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  expected  attack  did  not  take 
place.  But  dating  fi-om  that  day,  the  army  was  distributed  in 
four  regular  camps,  two  on  each  side  of  tlie  Moselle,  and  out 
of  range  of  the  Pnissian  field-guns,  whilst  to  serve  every 
eventuality  several  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Moselle,  above 
and  below  Metz,  and  beyond  the  actual  sphere  of  the 
fortifications. 

Marshal  Bazaine  has  often  been  blamed  for  having  allowed 
his  movements  to  have  been  checked  by  the  bad  weather,  equally 
disadvantageous  to  the  Germans,  and  for  not  having  engaged 
on  that  very  day  in  a  general  battle.  Those  who  make  such 
objections  forget  that  under  such  circumstances,  and,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  rule,  the  offensive  would  have  been  on  the  French 
side.  The  defender,  already  well  foi*tified,  keeps  to  his  position, 
his  batteries  prepared,  whilst  the  assailant  has  to  advance 
laboriously  over  ground  still  saturated,  and  could  only  engage 
slowly  with  his  artillery,  gun  by  gun.  These  inconveniences  are 
so  great  that,  for  instance,  it  was  solely  from  that  motive  that 
Napoleon  delayed  for  two  hom*s  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  in  order  to  permit  the  ground  to  dry,  a  circum- 
stance which,  be  it  here  said,  was  without  doubt  solely  in  favour 
of  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  and  which,  consequently, 
affected  in  a  very  appreciable  manner  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

If  BO  experienced  a  commander  as  Napoleon  attached  such 
importanoe  to  the  weather,  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Bazaine  may 
be  weU  excused  on  (he  26tfi,  and  the  more  readily,  since  what  he 
did  not  do  that  day  he  might  attempt  on  any  other. 

In  faoty  a  few  days  after  he  made  a  general  sortie,  and  this 
nnder  eixomnstanoefl  which,  humanly  speaking,  were  as  favour- 
aUe  as  posBiUe. 

Ik  was  at  the  tuna  when  Marshal  MaoMahon  undertook  to 
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relieve  Metz,  at  the  head  of  an  army  recently  forme(l,  and  of 
force  oeoi-ly  equal  to  that  of  Moi-shal  Bazaine.  He  had  atlvfrnced 
af^aiust  the  Army  of  the  Meuse,  commanded  hy  the  Prince  Boyal 
of  Saxony.  Aa  this  last  teas  much  u-eakcr  than  that  of  his 
adversary,  and  that  a  rapid  movement  to  the  front  by  llacMahon 
mi^ht  oblige  him  to  engage  before  receiving  from  the  3rd  Anuy, 
under  the  Piince  Royal  of  Fi-usBia,  sufficient  aid  to  sustain  it, 
the  Army  of  the  Meuae  received  orders  to  halt  at  Stenay  and  its 
onvirons,  and  the  Ai-my  of  Metz  was  dii-ccted  to  reinforce  it  with 
two  entii"e  Corps  d'AiTnee.  In  consequence,  on  the  21tk  the 
2nd  andSrd  Corps  around  Metz  hftfor  the  direction  of  Dun  and 
Stenay. 

By  his  secret  communications  from  without,  Uarshal  Bazainc 
at  once  learned  for  certain  the  depai-ture  of  these  two  corps,  and 
he  took  his  measures  in  consequence. 

By  the  detachment  of  so  considerable  a  force,  the  investing 
army  was  now  but  little  sujierior  to  that  of  the  besieged,  con- 
sequently not  half  so  strong  on  each  bank  of  the  Moaelle,  not 
could  it  show  an  equal  strength  on  one  side  of  the  river  without 
leaving  the  investment  of  the  other  entirely  illusory.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  ou  both  banks  there  were  forces  sufficient,  with 
their  batteries  and  entrenchments,  to  maintain  themselves  at 
least  a  day,  the  Mai'sbal  should  certainly  have  allowed  the  lapse 
of  a  day  or  two  before  his  sortie,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  two 
corps  detached  could  not,  in  case  of  urgent  need,  and  by  a  rapid 
return  march,  suddenly  reappear  in  his  front. 

The  20t/(  August,  thertfore,  wai  t/ie  earliett  Hme  for  under- 
taking any  movemtHt,  .  .  .  Let  us  now  examine  into  the 
accusation  made  against  the  Mai'shal,  that  the  sortie  ordered  in 
force  for  the  81st  was  never  intended  to  open  an  escape  for  him. 
A  small  corps  which  has  found  a  passage  for  itself,  ean  reiaan- 
ably  hope  (as  at  TTlm,  when  the  sortie  vraa  prinoijially  ean^pOMd  of 
cavalry),  either  hy  the  rapidify  of  its  march,  its  knowledge  of  ilu 
by-ways  through  forests  .  .  .  and  in  the  case  of  infantry,  it  may' 
also  hope,  we  believe,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  eucmy  ;  but  for 
an  army  of  near  140,000  men,  which  should  Jirst  force  for  itself 
an  open  passage,  that  is,  fight  a  regular  battle  ;  secondly,  ofter- 
VBcds  be  so  prepend  and  ready,  whilo  still  pursued,  to  be  again 
attacked ;  thMIj,  all  ottier  obataelee  set  aside,  bo  largely  supplied 

*  H*  iMMta  it,  i^  tt*  WeubA,  on  tha  29tli,  but  without  Burh  daUSi*  W 
WBbU  Wte  ail  hiillmwm  pwfartly  WrtBin.     The  res!  moUv«  <?t  hi*  «otU>l 
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^Ith  reserve  ammunition  for  its  infantry  and  guns,  the  case  is 
altogether  diflferent-  At  the  outset,  this  convoy  cannot  be  in  front, 
but  once  the  passage  forced,  must,  with  a  strong  advance-guard, 
and  protected  on  both  flanks,  thus  make  its  way  dm*ing  the  whole 
ulterior  movements,  and  even  then  a  strong  rear-guard  must  bo 
at  hand  to  oppose  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check. 

The  length  of  such  a  convoy,  even  with  doubled  files,  which 
may  be  done  on  a  good  road,  would,  in  that  case,  be  about  five 
miles. 

To  attempt,  with  success,  to  cut  its  passage  through,  a  large 
army  should  dispose  of  three  pai'allel  roads,  and  even  then  its 
way  through  would  be  doubtful,  unless  the  enemy  had  before 
been  wholly,  or  in  part,  defeated. 

To  defeat  the  enemy  is  then,  at  the  outset,  the  most  essential 
thing,  the  first  day's  task ;  it  is  only  on  the  second  day,  or,  at 
most,  on  the  night  of  the  first  or  second  day,  that  the  march 
can  commence.  Had  the  Marshal  succeeded  in  his  first  day's 
task,  not  only  would  the  movement  from  Metz  have  been 
unnecessary,  but  it  would  have  become  even  a  fault. 

Had  the  army  of  investment  been  beaten,  or  driven  from  one 
bank  only  of  the  Moselle,  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  signal 
Buccesses  on  every  point  elsewhere,  would  never  have  felt 
able  to  continue  the  war  with  vigom*,  until  Bazaine  had 
again  been  forced  back  on  Metz  with  his  army.  If,  then,  he 
obtained  by  his  sortie  the  upper  hand,  he  almost  neutrahzed 
the  total  and  nearly  simultaneous  defeat  of  his  colleague  in 
Sedan,  for  such  considerable  forces  must  have  been  detached 
from  thence  on  Metz,  that  scarcely  sufficient  troops  would  have 
been  left  for  the  onward  march  to  Paris ;  at  any  rate,  they  would 
have  been  too  weak  to  invest  that  place.  But  even  had  Bazaine 
but  remained  for  some  days  in  full  possession  of  one  bank  of  the 
Moselle,  he  could  with  reason  hope  to  obtain,  by  general  and 
more  extended  requisitions,  sufficient  supplies  for  his  army; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  shut  up  in  Metz,  where  famine  was  the  sole 
enemy  he  had  to  meet,  he  could  maintain  himself  for  months, 
and  dnring  that  time  neutralize  the  action  of  the  vexy  consider* 
able  forces  required  for  his  investment. 

Aeeording  to  the  very  incomplete  information  we  possess,  the 
Mawhal,  in  his  sortie  of  the  81st  August,  seems  never  to  hava 
liad  the  intention  of  quitting  Metz;  his  dispositions,  on  the 
eontnuyi  show  the  design  of  establishing  himself  on  one  bank  of 
the  Mbtdle.  He  had  chosen  the  right  bank  because,  first,  the 
diq^ontum  of  the  ground  and  the  detached  forts  presented  the 
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neceBsaiy  front  for  the  deploj-meut  of  a  eonsiderabU  army ;  then, 
bccanee  on  tliis  bank  of  the  Moselle  the  villages  had  Btiffered  less- 
tban  on  the  left  bank,  and  could  furnish  more  ample  resources  ; 
finally,  the  inTeeting  forces  were  there  rather  weaker,  while  th& 
line  of  investment  was  somewhat  shoi-ter  than  on  the  right 
bank. 

The  31st  Aagust,  at  the  first  break  of  day,  the  French  army 
commenced  its  movement ;  the  right  wing  rested  on  Fort 
Quenlen,  the  left  wing  on  Fort  St.  Julien.  It  was  only  at  noon 
that  this  movement  ended,  in  this  wise  that  one  half  of  the 
army  was  prepared  for  attack,  whilst  the  other  half  was  in  rear, 
forming  a  resoiTe.  But  the  attack  commenced  not  at  once,  and" 
several  hours  elapsed  before  the  first  field  gmis  opened  fii's- 
Against  the  Germans. 

The  principal  line  of  defence  of  the  investing  army  was,  at 
that  point,  to  the  east  of  the  break  formed  by  the  nvolet  which 
descends  from  Mcrcy-le-Haut  towai-ds  the  high  road  to 
Strosburg,  cutting  the  two  roads  from  Sarrebriiek  and  Sarrelonia, 
by  Ars-Laquenesy  and  Colombey,  and  unites  from  Mey  with 
another  stream  coming  from  Noisseville.  Starting  from  this 
point,  the  investing  line  fell  back  a  little  by  Noisseville,  Ber* 
vigny  and  Failly,  and  ended  on  the  Moselle  at  Malroy.  Tbis- 
entrenched  iMsition  was  occupied  to  the  south,  from  Mercy-le- 
Haut  as  far  aa  Servigny,  by  the  1st  Prussian  Corps  d'Aiiii6e, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  Moselle  by  the  Srd  Division  of 
Beserve.*  These  troops  were  mider  the  command  of  GeneraT 
Mantenffel.  About  2  o'clock,t  the  French  advanced,  and  tfaeii 
artillery  opened  fire ;  two  hom-s  later  began  the  infantry  attackr 
which,  effected  for  the  moat  part  7rith  little  energy,  was  at  fint. 
repulsed  at  all  points.  It  was  only  in  the  evening,  tovaidt 
half-past  nine,  that  it  carried  Noisseville  and  Montoy,  thoE 
piercing  both  sides  of  the  Sarrelonis  road,  the  main  positioa 
which,  OQ  all  other  points,  remained  in  possesBion  of  ihfr 
Germans. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  Qerman  detached  em-ps,  counter-ordertii  | 
on  Cft«  S9(A,  had  Twined  the  inveiting  armg,  so  tluit  tlte  tame  ] 
evening  and  daring  the  night  it  vrai  enabled  to  throw  $HjieitrA  I 
troopM  acrou  the  Moeelle  to  renew  the  engagement. 

Bat  even  befOTe  theae  reinforoementB  eonld  arrive.  General  | 
ll«nieiiflel  had  igam  re-formed  his  line  of  battle.    Towards  im  , 
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o'clock  he  retook  Noisseville  and  Moutoy,  by  a  night  attack,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  driving  the  French  out  of  the  main 
position,  and  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  September  the 
two  armies  fomid  themselves  almost  in  the  same  position  as  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  81st  August.  The  Germans  then  disposing 
of  greatly  the  most  considerable  strength,  success  had  become 
much  less  improbable  than  on  the  preceding  day.  After  a  short 
cannonade,  Marshal  Bazaine  had  also  withdrawn  the  bulk  of 
his  army  on  Metz.  On  the  German  side  the  conflict  had  been 
maintained  on  the  81st  by  the  1st  Corps  only  and  the  8rd 
division  of  reserve,  or  about  40,000  men.*  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  strength  of  the  French,  but  probably  the  entire  army 
was  engaged,  or  nearly  130,000  men.t 

Whatever  the  intention  of  Marshal  Bazaine  in  attempting  this 
sortie,  whether  the  transfer  of  his  whole  ai*my,  or  merely  its 
establishment  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  the  iirst  and 
only  condition  was  still  to  defeat  the  enemy  oi)posed  to  him. 
The  Slst  August  he  had  before  him,  by  the  issue  he  had  selected, 
but  two  corps  and  a  half,  the  moiety  scarcely  of  what  he  could 
himself  put  in  line.  Kvery  delay  mmt  vwdify  this  situation  to 
his  disadvantaye.     Yet  he  lost  much  time. 

He  begins  his  movement  in  the  morning ;  towards  noon  his 
army  is  at  length  entirely  deployed  ;  but  it  is  not  then,  it  is  only 
about  2  o'clock  that  the  attack  begins.^  'This  was  so  gross  an 
crrorf  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  on  the  part  of  an  old  and  ever^ 
ready  soldier,^ 

We  must  therefore  seek  elsewhere  for  the  explanation  of  this 
incomprehensible  mode  of  action.  In  fact,  and  according  to  all 
the  German  reports,  the  attack  which  at  length  took  place  was 
very  feeble  and  but  leisurely  conducted  by  the|troops,  and  in  any 
case  this  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  Marshal's  orders. 
Although  doubly  superior  in  numbers,  it  was  only  towards 
evening,  that  is  after  seven  hours'  fighting,  that  the  French  got 
posflession — and  this  only  over  an  extent  altogether  insufficient 
for  their  object— of  some  fortified  points,  not  yet  completed. 
They  carried  off  none  of  the  pieces  of  the  batteries  which  they 
had  at  length  got ;  they  did  not  even  spike  them,  an  invariable 

*  **  Were  theie  troope  only  engeged  ?  *'  aaka  the  French  writer. 

t  **The  4th  Corpe  end  8rd  only  were  reelly  engaged,"  eaye  the  Firenoh 
Meoiini. 

t  At  4,  M  etftted  above. 

I  **8o  great,"  eaye  the  Ttrnuih  writer.  ••  thst  not  an  officer  was  there  who 
tae  Bolilnioklqr  thefiMttthe  more  eobeeanae  from  the  he^hte  which  the 
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rule  of  war ;  and  finally,  bo  infirm  a  hold  liatl  they  of  thia 
position,  that  iu  a  night  attack  they  were  completely  driven  oat 
by  the  very  troops  they  came  to  fight,  and  which  had  ecarcely 
heen  rallied.* 

ThuB  the  fanlt  was  solely  with  the  ti'oopa.  It  results  clearly, 
then,  after  the  affairs  of  the  14th-18th  August,  the  troops 
themselves  ha<l  lost  tlicii-  ardour  for  battle,  their  elasticity, — in  fine 
their  confidence  in  themselves,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
Marshal  had  lost  his  confidence  in  his  troops.  These  two  facts 
were  so  patent,  that  after  this  sortie  there  was  not  a  German 
officer  who  could  doubt  that  the  final  end  of  this  great  army 
was  decided,  that  it  was  powerless  to  save  itself,  and  that  its 
EUTcnder  was  merely  a  quefitiou  of  time. 

The  duration  of  this  depended  on  the  abundance,  or  other- 
wise, of  resomrces.  Veiy  shoi-tly  after,  that  is  early  in 
September,  several  hundred  horsea  were  daily  slaughtered. 
These  were  at  first  those  of  the  transport  serviee,  or  those  not 
required,  or  worn  out.  Shortly  after,  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses  followed,  thus  diminishing  the  possibility  of  any  great 
enterprises  for  the  enturo  army ;  and  yet  all  theae  facta  eoitld 
not  exctiac  the  long  inaction,  had  no  other  cauica  in  a  like  manner 
contributed. 

On  the  Ist  September  the  Ust  French  army  in  the  field  had 
entirely  capitulated  at  Sedan.  The  4th  of  the  same  month  tba 
Empire  was  overthrown,  and  a  Oovermnent  formed  composed 
of  plausible  advocates  and  one  single  capable  generaL  That 
which  this  Government  openly  proclaimed  was  the  en«rg8tie 
defence  of  the  country ;  that  which  it  secretly  meditated,  then 
and  since,  iraa  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  even  were 
France  hostile  to  a  Ilepublic. 

But  Manbal  liazaine  u  an  oli  and  hrave  soldier  and  a 
faithful  aoldier  of  his  Emperor.  As  a  soldier,  he  could  not 
place  any  reliiuice  on  the  capacity  of  a  Gorenunent  of 
advocates ;  as  a  devoted  Imperialist  he  would  not  have  aoytiuBg 
to  do  with  the  Republic,  so  mooh  the  more  beoanu  onlj  a 
ntiiUNrity  of  ths  people  of  Paris  had  establisbed  the  iieir] 
QoTsmment,  to  the  exclasioa  of  all  the  rest  of  France.  At^ 
regard*  the  Marahal,  the  war  wat  over,  aU  further  resistam 
fiOUe.  Feaee  was  necesBBiy  in  order  to  gain  what  had  b< 
loit,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  tax  the  fators  a  more  energ< 
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resistance,  and  for  this  he  would  have  preserved  his  army 
intact.  He  even  endeavoured  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
sanction  of  his  sovereign.  ...  He  acted,  in  fine,  for  the  best, 
whatever  his  detractors  may  say ;  and  famine,  and  that  alone, 
was  his  real  conqueror. 

According  to  unanimous  assm*ances,  &om  the  18th  August, 
when  the  Army  was  thrown  back  on  Metz,  until  the  end, 
there  had  been,  amidst  other  disorders,  great  waste  of  supplies, 
and  no  regular  distribution  of  forage  and  subsistence.  But  if 
we  reflect  that,  at  that  moment  of  trouble,  the  commissaries 
were  unable  for  fom*  days  to  regulate  the  allowance  of  rations, 
which  in  numerous  instances  had  been  greatly  overdrawn,  we 
shall  then  admit  that  from  this  period  Marshal  Bazaine  and  his 
subordinates — all  honour  to  them  for  it — did  all  in  their  power 
to  husband  these  resomxes. 

The  masses  to  feed  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one 
comprised  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  refugee 
peasantry,  the  proper  garrison  of  the  place,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  the  second  consisted  of  the  army  itself,  encamped 
without  the  town  and  around  the  forts. 

The  two  combmed  numbered  120,000  or  130,000  souls, 
amongst  whom  the  rations — reduced  in  the  end  to  a  minimum 
of  quantity — were  equally  divided  under  proper  control;  but 
from  the  beginning  of  September  the  animal  food  consisted 
solely  of  horseflesh.* 

But  the  army  of  Bazaine  being  thus,  to  some  extent,  prepared  to 
sustain  the  conflict  against  want,  grave  and  vehement  reproaches 
have  been  made  against  the  Marshal  for  not  having  derived  from 
the  surrounding  villages,  abounding  in  x^rovisions,  it  was  said, 
the  means  of  supplying  his  wants. 

In  reality,  the  very  contrary  to  this  abundance  was  the  case. 
The  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  these  villages  had  carried  along 
with  them  into  Metz  all  their  subsistence  excepting  wine,* 
which  to  the  last  continued  abundant.  All  superfluity  that 
could  be  fonnd  amongst  the  poor  had  been  systematically 
reqiiiBitioned  by  the  Glermans,  and  all  these  persons,  either 
dirisotly  or  indirectly,  received  their  subsistence  from  the 
Gterman  army.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
entirety  of  what  was  left  in  these  villages  would  not  have 
Boffieed  for  the  wants  of  Metz  for  two  days.    Those  only  who 

*  Xhe  yefhloM  in  th«  town  itaaU  outiasted  Vy  »  litti*  thoaa  of  tiie  umy 
irfiheifcowfa^lifa«ippoiad,toioBwlMiariingotloodMaoiigrtfe^ 
f  SSUs  njf  flM  Ambt  is  Bol  eoRMk 
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occupied  those  villages — that  is,  the  Gennans — can  Ije  precisely 
iuformed  on  ibis  point.  As  regards  the  assei-tioQB  of  the 
Frencl),  they  are  but  a6sumi)tious,  as  empty  as  their  stomachs 
at  the  time. 

The  German  oi'my  alone  possessed  supplies  that,  if  obtained, 
could  have  aided  Metz,  but  these  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
French,  A  too  gi-ent  confidence  or  imprudence  on  one  occasion 
brought  these  supplies  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
surprise  of  Pelti-e,  ordered  by  the  Marshal,  and  rapidly  and 
successfully  executctl  on  the  27th  September,  gave  a  lesson  to 
the  Germans  which  they  did  not  forget. 

To  resume  ;  the  month  of  September  passed  irithout  any 
great  military  movement;  slight  engagements,  consequent  on 
reconnaissances  or  attempts  to  procm-e  forage,  occorred,  but 
actions  of  importance,  with  a  well-defined  sti'ategic  intent,  began 
again  only  in  October. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question,  often  repeated,  whether  the 
Marshal,  notwithstanding  the  closcnesB  of  the  investment,  could 
not,  at  the  head  of  so  large  an  army,  have  done  more  ? 

It  is  undoubted,  that  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Germans, 
the  commimications  of  Metz  with  the  rest  of  France  were  never 
BO  far  intciTupted  that  the  Marshal  had  not  been  informed, 
though  tardily  perhaps,  of  what  was  occurring  on  the  theatre 
of  war.  He  must  then  know,  and  he  did  know,  that  the  new 
Gorenimcnt  was  decided  to  continue  the  war  to  the  death  ;  that 
Paris  was  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  and  would  defend 
itself;  that  throughout  the  country  nev  armies,  especially  that 
of  the  Loire,  were  formed.  As  an  old  soldier,  too,  he  must  ako 
know  that  in  order  to  form  new  armies  veteran  reserves  axe 
needed,  to  which  the  newly-raised  levies  may  unite. 

It  would,  then,  have  been  a  worthy  task  for  the  Marshal  to 
have  fnmished  these  reserves  for  his  country.  He  would  luTe  liad 
to  appoint  in  every  corps  d'armte,  in  every  regiment,  if  poaaible, 
sections  of  resolute  under-officers  and  soldiers,  able  to  bear  all 
Datigne,  and  to    accomplish  a  march  of  twenty-five  or  tbir 
miles.    A  proportion  of  gonnen,    armed,  but  without    thud 
piecss,  and  numerous  ofSorars,  voidd  havo  been  joined  to  these^ 
■ay,  in  fact,  1,000  offieera,  1,000  gonnen  and  6,000  infantry,  wift 
i^om  might,  perbapa,  lure  berai  combined  1,000  well-mountfl' 
horsemen.    This  detaobment  would  have  been  divided  into  thrwl 
nr  four  parta,  with  a  guide  knowing  well  the  counti-y  assigned  J 
to  aaoh,  and  Ua  inatmetionB  wonM  have  been  to  pass  as  rapidlyj 
•a  poaaSile  ihrongh  ih«  anemT*!  sonsfa'y,  avoiding  all  coi^st 
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and  marcbing  at  night  through  the  forests.  To  each  of  these 
parties  would  have  been  indicated  a  separate  road,  with  the  same 
general  direction,  so  that  some  kind  of  mutual  support  would 
still  have  been  feasible.  With  forced  marches,  four  days  would 
have  sufficed  to  issue  &om  the  zone  occupied  by  the  Germans  ; 
it  would  therefore  have  been  necessary  to  caiTy  rations  for  that 
time,  but,  that  excepted,  no  other  baggage,  nor  even  the  lightest 
vehicle  should  have  been  taken. 

If  the  possibility  of  this  enterprise  were  doubted,  it  would 
suffice,  to  prove  the  contrary,  to  bear  in  mind  the  general 
situation  of  the  war,  which  was  certainly  well  known  to  the 
Marshal.  About  the  end  of  September,  the  German  armies  were 
divided  into  three  great  groups.  The  principal  army  was 
assembled  round  Paris;  a  second  considerable  army  invested 
Metz  ;  50,000  men  were  besieging  Strasburg. 

The  vast  extent  of  country  comprised  between  these  three 
points  was  occupied  by  50,000  men  at  most,  and  so  dispersed,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  that  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  assemble  on  a  given  i)oint  a  considerable 
force.  At  this  period  the  Germans  could  not  dispose  of  any 
movable  corps  to  keep  the  field.  Once  issued,  then,  from  Metz, 
the  detachments  had  to  take  a  slight  advance  on  the  Germans 
charged  with  the  investment ;  then,  by  a  forced  mai-ch  of  thh-ty- 
five  miles  or  so,  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  rejoin  their 
army,  either  by  stealth  or  by  the  celerity  of  their  march.  The 
best  route,  because  the  shortest,  was  that  from  Metz  to  the 
Vosges,  between  Nancy  and  SaiTCguemines,  and  then  upon 
Besan^on,  which  might  have  been  assigned  as  a  general 
rendezvous ;  whilst  for  the  short  distance  of  scai'cely  sixty-eight 
miles  from  Metz  to  the  south  of  Lunevillo,  the  FnuiC'tircHrs, 
still  numerous  in  those  parts  then,  would  have  afforded  useful 
aid,  and,  at  any  rate,  were  good  guides. 

This  plan  presented  no  real  difficulties,  vjccipt  in  the  sortie 
from  Metz  itself  But  the  conflict  of  the  81st  August  had 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  piercing  the  Geiman  lines  at  a 
given  point,  and  especially  when  the  passage  needed  only  to  bo 
kept  open  for  a  few  hours.  The  Marshal  had  merely  to  direct 
the  whole  of  his  army  against  a  single  point,  but  he  should  not 
have  lost  so  much  time  as  on  the  Slst ;  the  attack  should  have 
been  made  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  the  best  moment  would 
have  been  two  or  three  hoorB  before  nightfall.  The  passage 
ought  to  haya  been  made  by  dark ;  the  troops  kept  in  reserve 
ironld  fhfla  baTe  begun  their  moTement,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
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anny  Bhould  have  striven,  even  at  the  gi-eftteet  eacrificea,  and  at 
the  risk  of  falling  in  great  part  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to 
chock  the  immediate  pursuit  of  theii-  cohimna,  if,  however,  or 
supposing — the  most  favom-able  of  all  chances — the  Bortie  had 
not  bec-ii  ohserved,  and  therefore  had  escaped  pnrsuit.  Indubi- 
tahly,  after  the  departure  of  these  detachments,  relatively 
inconsiderable,  the  Mai'shal  would  have  been  still  strong  enongh 
to  retain  ai-oiind  lletz  almost  all  the  investing  army,  and  for 
France,  the  presence  of  such  a  detachment  of  the  elite  of  onr 
corps  d'armee  there  would  not  only  have  been  a  material  and 
inappreciable  advantage,  but  it  would  have  pro<luced  even 
a  luuch  greater  effect  than  all  the  proclamations  and  orders 
together  of  Gamhetta.  In  any  case  the  thintj  shotild  hare  becH 
attrinpteii. 

Instead,  we  see  the  entire  month  of  September  allowed  to 
pass  without  any  special  effort.  Daily  the  resources  diminished, 
and  it  became  easy  to  calculate  the  hour  when  the  email 
reserve  still  existing  would  be  exhausted,  even  after  recurrence 
to  reduced  rations.  At  the  commencement  of  October,  there- 
fore, we  see  attempts — at  fii'st  military,  aftei-warde,  when  these 
had  failed,  diplomatic  —  to  avert  the  catastrophe  then  im- 
minent. 

On  the  2nd  October,  and  especially  on  the  7th,  the  Marshal 
ordered  sorties  in  a  new  direction,  below  Metz.  They  were  made 
by  the  French,  paiiiicularly  on  the  7th,  with  desperate  energy. 
Both,  at  the  outset  gaining  a  little  ground,  assaulted  the  main 
German  position,  which  never  could  have  been  forced,  never  ae% 
could  have  been  teriontly  attacked.  The  Marshal  haa  been  re- 
proached for  not  having  attempted  these  sorties  with  Bnffioieiii 
forces,  but  on  two  occasions  he  employed  IS.OOO  or  20,000  mm, 
a  force  adapted  to  the  breadth  of  the  Moselle  valley,  andirho,  on 
the  sortie  of  the  7th,  had  been  selected  &om  most  of  the  coipB. 
Hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness  had,  at  this  moment,  much  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  forces  still  really  disposable.  Thtre  i 
be  still  120,000  men  to  answer  the  call  to  oi'ms,  but  a  poi 
(oavalry  and  artillery)  was  without  horses,  and  coDsequcutl/' 
could  no  longer  be  reckoned  amongst  the  combatants,  and 
amongst  the  rest  very  mimy  were  reduced  to  such  a  state,  phyaie- 
ally  and  morally,  that  they  wonld  have  been  mcapable  of  ta" 
part  in  a  Beriooa  engagement ;  if,  then,  at  this  period,  the  1 
■hal  estimatee  at  60,000  ex  70,000  men  the  number  of  the  tr 
iwdly  fit  tor  aatiop,  a  JBtobebeKaredtfaatbia  estimate  iaa 
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The  object  of  these  two  sorties  was  evidently  to  open  a  way  through 
Thionville  towards  Luxemhoui-g,  m  order  to  escai^e  captivity,  on 
this  neutral  gi'ound  to  concentrate  as  rapidly  as  possible,  owing 
to  the  impotence  of  that  little  State,  to  remain  within  reach  of 
the  posts  where  the  troops  might  have  laid  down  their  anns,  so 
as  to  resume  them  again  at  a  favourable  moment,  and,  thus  rein- 
forced, take  part  in  the  wai*  with  better  chances  of  success.* 

Concmi-ently  with  these  attempts  at  militaiy  deliverance,  the 
Marshal  began  dix)lomatic  attempts  with  the  German  head- 
quarters. 

Of  these,  even  less  than  of  the  battles,  we  have  not  the  full 
details,  and  can  only  state  what  has  been  officially  announced  by 
one  or  other  of  the  two  parties. 

The  Marshal  demanded  for  his  aimy  free  passage  with  their 
arms  and  Ijaggago,  on  condition  of  not  taking  x^^H't  in  the  war 
dming  three  months,  Metz  retaining  the  right  of  continuing  its 
defence.  In  his  situation,  these  demands  were  so  extraordinary, 
that  probably — and  the  dm^ation  of  the  negotiations  i)roves  it — ■ 
he  must  have  offered  other  equivalents  which  have  remained  un- 
known to  us.  "Whatever  the  case,  he  failed  also  m  these  attempts, 
and  after  his  ai*my  was  reduced  to  the  extremest  state  of  famine, 
nothing  was  left  him  but  to  capitulate,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
do  on  the  same  conditions  as  were  gi-anted  at  Sedan. 

The  strangeness  of  the  fact  that  so  numerous  an  anny,  in  a 
position  almost  miassailable,  should  have  been  brought  to  sur- 
render without  fii'st  fighting  a  desperate  battle,  has  raised  against 
Marshal  Bazaine  an  unheard-of  mass  of  recriminations.  Let  us 
examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  principal  points,  or  those,  at 
least,  which  have  not  been  previously  touched  upon. 

The  first  accusation,  which,  moreover,  has  been  publicly  brought 
forward  by  the  actual  governors  of  Franco,  is  that  of  treason^ 
Whom,  then,  could  the  Marshal  have  betrayed  ?  Was  it  the  Em- 
peror, his  master  ?  But  his  Government  had  long  fallen.  Was  it 
the  new  Government  of  France  ?  But  to  that  he  had  never  sworu 
fidelity,  or  contracted  the  smallest  obligation  towards  those  who 
composed  it.  Was  it  his  army  ?  Bat  he  had  held  out  with  it  to 
the  last  mouthful  of  bread.  His  country,  then,  to  which  he  was 
bound  to  remain  faithful  to  the  very  last  ?  But  this  is  what  he 
had  done ;  have  not  he  and  bis  brave  army  rendered  the  greatest, 
the  mofit  signal,  services  to  the  country  ?    If  now,  at  the  begin- 

*  The  vaMODB  bara  glYvii  ua  draJad  by  tlw  French  Critio,  u  faflqmwing  th« 
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ning  of  December,  France  still  struggles  for  victory,  to  wlicm  t« 
if  indebted^  if  not  to  Marshal  Bazaine  and  the  fortitude  and 
tenacity  of  his  army?  If  both,  during  nearly  ten  long  weeks, 
had  not  retained  around  Metz  the  Grand  German  Army,  bow 
could  the  Governments  which  dare  to  load  them  with  obloquy 
have  formed  a  fresh  army  fitted  for  battle  ? 

Had  the  surrender  of  Metz  taken  place  some  six  weeks  sooner,* 
and  the  elements  of  these  new  armies  been  dispersed,  and  their 
quarters  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  those  who  pronounce  the 
word  treason  would  then  have  scarce  found  in  their  land  a  spot 
to  hide  in.  If  the  army  of  Baxaine  liad  been  unable  to  hold  out 
any  longer y  it  was  the  fault  of  those  who  had  established  the  better 
depots  of  the  army  supplies  at  LuneviU^y  and  at  Sarregu-emines, 
instead  of  concentrating  them  at  Metz ;  and  this  fault  is 
attributable  to  all  Frenchmen,  for  not  one,  not  even  the  actual 
Governments,  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  investment  of 
Metz.  And  if  he  has  not  essayed  and  done — as  we  have  before 
said — all  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  is  then  the  man  a  traitor 
who  has  rendered  to  his  country  the  greatest,  the  most  signal 
of  all  services,  and  who  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  but  on 
some  imimportant  points  ? 

The  other  reproaches  are  levelled  by  military  foes,  and  may 
be  thus  summed  up  :  Bazaine  ought  to  have  penetrated  the 
German  lines  with  so  numerous  an  army.  We  Germans  are  of 
another  opinion;  his  army  was  neither  strong  enough,  nor 
morally  capable,  in  the  position  it  was,  of  conquering  the 
investing  army,  and  without  such  a  victory,  to  pierce  through 
was  impossible.  If  reproaches  can  be  addressed  to  the  Marshal 
for  the  day  of  the  31st  August,  much  more  can  they  be  so  to 
the  army,  and  it  is  more  than  singular  to  see  the  officers  of  an 
army  accumulating  accusations  against  their  chief,  when  they 
themselves,  or  at  least  their  companions  in  arms,  but  very 
slowly  and  imperfectly  executed  the  orders  they  had  received. 

Dating  from  the  1st  September,  we  had  reckoned  on  a 
victorious  issue  to  the  campaign  at  Metz,  grounded  not  on  the 
incapacity  of  the  Marshal,  but  on  tJie  visible  moral  deterioration  of 
his  army.f 

•  **  Yes/*  says  the  French  author,  "  but  if  this  surrender  had  but  taken 
place  some  weeks  later,  the  results  for  France  would  have  been  very,  very 
different.** 

t  "This  severe  judgment/'  says  the  French  writer,  "is  atleastexaggerttfced. 
The  splendid  conduct  of  the  VoUigeun  of  the  Guard  in  tha  comba*  al 
Ladonchamps,  October  7th,  is  alone  a  proof  of  this." 
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That  which  the  Marshal  might  otherwise,  in  addition,  have 
done,  we  have  already  indicated. 

The  other  reproaches  are  directed  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Marshal  dui-ing  the  very  last  days.  At  this  period,  nothing  was 
to  bo  attempted  with  those  starved  and  exhausted  soldiers. 
Hunger,  an  enemy  more  potent  than  the  Germans,  assumed  the 
task  of  solely  sustaining  the  sti'uggle,  only  to  be  possibly 
prolonged  by  absolute  repose.  As  to  the  firmness  and  the 
constancy  which  the  Marshal  and  his  army  opposed  to  this  new 
adversai-y,  they  are  proved  to  us  by  the  fact  [,that,  even  after  the 
capitulation  and  several  days  of  abundant  nourishment,  many 
soldiers,  otherwise  free  from  disease,  perished  of  exhaustion. 
It  would  be  useless  to  reply  to  every  accusation  ;  a  great  number 
have  been  framed  without  reflection,  amid  the  pangs  of  the  fii-st 
day.  Let  us  occupy  ourselves  only  with  those  which  are  based 
on  the  proposals  made  to  the  Marshal  before  the  capitulation. 

The  General  of  Division,  Bisson,  demanded  of  the  Marshal  but 
20,000  men  to  open  a  passage  for  the  army  as  far  as  Luxem- 
bourg, along  the  wooded  slopes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle. 
But  along  this  slope,  through  the  forests,  there  is  no  path  in 
the  direction  indicated ;  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  army,  without  cannon  and  naturally  without  horses,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  glide  along  under  the  coverts,  by  cross 
roads.  All  this,  however,  requires  time,  and  long  before  the 
neutral  frontier  had  been  attained,  the  Gennaiis,  marching 
without  hindrance,  over  good  roads,  and  skirting  the  woods, 
would  have  been  firmly  posted  ready,  along  with  the  Saxons,  to 
engage  the  French  issuing  in  disorder  from  the  coverts,  and 
armed  only  with  the  chassepot  General  Bisson  himself  could 
not,  under  such  cu'cumstances,  reckon  upon  a  victory,  and  most 
assuredly  he  only  made  this  proposal  because  it  seemed 
necessary  to  him  to  attempt  something  in  order  to  escape  the 
inevitable  catastrophe. 

Without  such  an  atttaipt  he  did  not  believe  the  honour  of  the 
army  would  be  saved.  '  This  is  clearly  e^adenced  by  his  second 
proposition,  demanding  10,000  men  only,  with  whom  he  would,  not 
conquer,  but,  devoting  himself  to  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  the 
army,  carry  the  Prussian  batteries  at  Ars-sm'-Moselle,  and 
penetrate  the  enemy's  lines  even  to  their  head-qoarters.  Most 
aesuzedly  the  Gteneral  and  bis  troops  would  have  fought 
Taliantlyt  and  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  old  French  renown,  bat 
ironld  they  hare  obtained  any  great  result  ?  It  is  vexy  doubtful. 
Woe  it  80  ea^y  to  take  Oerman  batteries,  or  pierce  their  lines 
TDIi.  I.  69 
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of  battle,  why  did  not  this  take  place  in  the  numerous  battles 
round  Metz  ?  General  Bisson  had  certainly  the  opportimity 
of  attempting  it  in  one  of  these  engagements,  and  the  Mai-shal 
had  not  opposed  it,  but  now  he  had  cause  to  reply  to  this  i)ro- 
posal  by  silence,  for  the  honom:  of  the  French  army  was  not 
endangered,  as  had  been  proved  by  fom'  great  battles  and  many 
fierce  engagements ;  it  is  proved  by  its  constancy  and  its 
admirable  fortitude  in  the  days  of  extreme  want.  It  was  not, 
then,  the  honom*  of  the  army  which  was  in  question,  but  its 
very  existence,  and  to  preserve  that  existence,  the  execution  of 
this  proposal  would  have  been  absolutely  without  result. 

Finally,  the  capitulation  itself  has  been  chai'ged  against  the 
Marshal  as  a  crime.  He  should  have  blown  up  the  works  of 
the  fortress,  destroyed  his  arms,  and  surrendered  without  con- 
ditions, his  troops  thus  disarmed ;  for  those  arms,  prepared  for 
the  glory  of  defending  France,  ought  not  to  serve  to  combat 
against  her.  We  may  reply  at  once  that  the  arms  delivere<l  up 
would  not  have  been  utilized  by  the  Germans,  at  least  in  this 
war.  \Miat  might  have  been  useful  to  us  we  had  already  long 
had,  and  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient,  by  the  cai^itulations 
of  Sedan  and  Strasbmrgh,  and  on  this  occasion  the  fortress  of 
Metz  could  scarcely  have  rendered  us  further  services.  Then 
there  exists  between  civilized  people  a  right  of  war,  one  of 
the  first  rules  whereof  requires  that  the  conquered,  when  forced 
either  by  arms  or  by  famine  to  capitulate,  should  give  up  his 
arms  and  colours,  in  exchange  for  which  the  conqueror  contracts 
the  obligation  of  maintaining  the  i)risoners,  and  preservmg  them 
to  their  country,  to  which  they  ai'e  restored  on  conclusion  of 
peace,  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards,  in  more  pro8i)erou8 
times,  render  to  it  more  valuable  service. 

If  the  Marshal  and  his  army  had  exempted  themselves  from 
this  usage  amongst  the  civilized  nations,  the  victor  would  have 
been  equally  absolved  from  it.  The  iron  circle,  which  would 
then  have  surrounded  the  unarmed  troops  would  not  have 
opened ;  at  the  very  most  would  it  have  allowed  the  inhabitants 
of  Metz,  innocent  of  what  had  occurred,  to  pass ;  and  very  few 
days  after,  famine  would  have  done  its  work,  and,  in  fearful 
silence,  would  have  been  extinguished  those  whose  voices  now, 
after  the  capitulation,  have  been  raised  to  accuse  the  Marshal.* 

Why,  also,  if  desii'ous  of  going  against  established  usages,  not 
go  a  step  farther  and  imitate  the  example  of  Saguutum,  whoee 

*  The  conduct  of  the  (yermans  at  Phalsboorg  proyea  a  oontrarj  oouim  wcfM 
have  been  adopted. 
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people,  after  the  most  detorininod  resistauco,  succumbing  neither 
to  the  enemy  nor  famine,  buried  themseves  under  the  ruins  of 
the  conflagi'ation  of  their  town. 

No;  the  Marshal  was  right  to  capitulate,  and  the  person 
selected  as  envoy,  the  General  Changarnier,  as  well  as  the 
honourable  conditions  granted,  are  proofs  that  even  in  this 
last  moment  of  despair  everything  that  it  was  jDOssible  to  obtain 
was  obtained. 

Honour  to  the  German  leaders,  honour  to  the  German  army, 
to  whom  has  been  given  to  accomplish  what  was  never  yet  seen 
in  the  history  of  war ;  but  honour  also  to  the  vanquished,  who 
have  fii-mly  held  out  to  the  extremcst  limits  of  human  strength 
and  endurance.  Whatever  the  excited  passions  of  the  moment 
may  say,  the  imj^artial  appreciation  of  calm  minds  will  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  in  the  future  that  France  lost  one  of  its 
best  leaders,  and  most  certainly  its  best  ai'my,  in  that  little- 
understood  conflict  which  is  called  the  Campaifjn  of  Metz. 

[N.B. — The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  campaign  is,  per- 
haps, that  a  General  with  so  large  a  force  as  that  under 
Marshal  Bazaine  should  not,  unless  compelled  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  army,  shut  himself  up  in  even  an  imin-egnablo 
fortress,  without  some  reliable  trooi)s  outside  his  ramparts 
whereon  to  reckon. — The  TaANSLAxoR.] 
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(Continued  from  page  974.) 

To  see  the  ofl&cials  of  India  as  they  really  are,  and  to  inqim-e 
into  their  natural  state,  we  must  go  alone  and  brave  the 
lieutenant-governor  at  home,  where  he  delights  in  recreation  and 
mirth,  far  away  in  his  rhododendron  retreat,  in  the  Himalayas, 
during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year.  There,  sm-rounded  by 
an  enormous  staff  of  highly-paid  secretaries,  gorgeous  A.D.C's., 
chvprassees  in  crimson  and  gold  uniforms,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
understrappers,  "  his  honom' "  sits  in  state,  and  occasionally 
amuses  himself  and  his  secretaries  by  working  out  the  most 
puzzling  statistics,  which,  de  facto,  are  of  no  good  whatever 
beyond  being  sent  up  and  down  for  revision  and  alteration  a 
score  of  times  between  the  Local  and  Supreme  Government, 
when  finally  they  are  carefully  pigeon-holed  for  good  in  the 
India  Ofl&ce,  and  never  heard  of  again.  The  Local  Government 
is  to  the  Supreme  what  the  Supreme  is  to  the  India  OflSce,  and 
the  India  Office  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  members  of  the 
Indian  Government  harangue  and  squabble  with  each  other,  and 
it  is  rather  amusing  to  observe  the  light  abuse  which  passes  up 
and  down  between  the  Governments  and  the  various  officials. 
The  lower  the  Government  the  more  it  assumes,  and  the  most 
insignificant  member  of  that  Government  is,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, a  far  more  important  functionary  than  the  Yieeroy 
himself.  A  '' secretary  to  Government''  is  somebody,  but  an 
*'  officiating  secretary  to  Government"  is  a  greater  being,  while 
an  **  officiating  supernumerary  under-secretary's  deputy  assist- 
ant," particularly  if  he  belongs  to  some  rotten  service  like  the 
P.W.D.,  is  an  infinitely  higher  being  than  the  whole  of  them 
put  together.  He  invariably  speaks  in  a  royal  and  imperial 
way,  in  the  plural,  with  an  air  of  great  assumption  and  authority^ 
**  We  are  of  opinion."  If  he  becomes  familiar,  he  will  probably 
say,  **  I  will  advise  the  Government."    Occasionally  a  lieutenant- 
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governor  or  a  secretary  to  Government  affects  an  eccenti'icity 
of  manner ;  for  a  man  so  fai*  removed  from  his  fellows  must  be 
unlike  everybody  else,  so  in  his  dress,  style,  language,  and 
manner  he  stands  out  prominently  from  the  rest  of  his  kind. 
If  he  is  not  a  notorious  liu't,  he  will  be  a  woman-hater ;  if  he  is 
not  deeply  religious,  he  will  be  an  Agnostic.  He  will  go  to  either 
one  extreme  or  the  other.  If  he  has  a  clear  full  voice  he  will 
probably  affect  a  lisp.  His  wish  is  to  prove  to  you  that  the 
resijonsibilties  of  his  great  and  important  post  are  killing  him. 
He  can  never  spare  more  than  five  minutes  of  his  time  to  see 
anybody.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  sleeps  but  fom*  liom's  in  the 
twenty-four.  He  is  always  on  the  move ;  he  emi)loys  twenty 
chuprassces  to  take  his  chits  (notes)  to  different  people  in  the 
station,  such  as  : — "  Dear  Jones,  let  me  have  register  of  rain- 
guage  for  Badiwor  by  bearer.  Yom's  in  haste."  "Dear  Tomp- 
kins, will  you  officiate  for  the  inspector-general  of  fishes  dm-ing 
Smith's  absence?  Youi's  in  haste.''  "Dear  Robinson,  the 
lieutenant-governor  says  you  are  out  in  yom- estimates  of  criminal 
cases  and  Public  Works  accounts ;  255  not  855  men  were  himg 
during  the  season,  and  five  not  two  lakhs  were  expended  on  the 
rejected  barracks,  which  had  to  be  afteinvards  pulled  do^vn• 
Yours  in  haste."  This  secretary  is  always,  "  Yom*s  in  haste." 
He  dearly  loves  writing  paper  dockets,  seeing  his  name  in  print, 
and  being  i)a'tronised.  At  one  time  he  used  to  wiite  for  the 
press,  now  he  pretends  to  ignore  the  value  of  i)ress  news.  He 
deals  with  diplomatic  secrets.  There  is  always  something  he 
could  tell  you  which  would  greatly  astonish  you,  but  he  must 
not.  He  is  ait  fait  with  all  the  State's  secrets,  the  intrigues  of 
foreign  Governments,  the  designs  of  Russia,  and  the  action  of 
Parliamentary  matters,  past,  present  and  future.  He  will  tell 
you  that  after  a  short  service  as  lieutenant-governor  he  intends 
to  retire  and  go  home,  and  hints  that  Parliament  is  his  sphere. 
He  will  speak  contemptuously  of  the  local  paper,  and  "that 
Editor  fellow" ;  but  you  have  ah-eady  heard  &om  "  that  Editor 
fellow,"  that  he  was  dining  with  him  last  night,  and  the  leading 
flrClcle  of  that  morning's  issue  was  inspired  by  that  epigrammatic 
eecretary  himself.  There  is  one  thing  the  Oovemment  of  India 
and  all  the  local  authorities  fear  greatly,  and  that  is  the  Press. 
Why  they  shonld  be  bo  timid  is  a  puzzle  to  all.  No  Govem- 
ment  official  can  write  to  a  newspaper  without  getting  a  tre- 
tnendoas  wigging.  "  Such  a  thing,"  a  secretary  to  Govermnent 
0nc»  wzote,  "  the  Heatenant-goyemor  and  Goyemment  will  not 
coontenaiioe  Car  an  instanty"  and  added,  **  If  you  write  to  the 
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Press,  it  vttist  he  iu  favour  of    the  policy  Government  ilcom 
uccfssary," 

TIic  l*ioncer  is  tlic  only  paper  tliat  can-iea  anj'  wi-iglit  with 
the  Government.  What  Tlic  I'tmea  is  in  London  the  Pioneer  ia 
iu  IniUa.  Tlicro  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  tbo  best  papei-s 
ill  the  world.  It  is  thoroughly  well  edited,  and  its  ai-ticlea  ai-o 
racy,  rich,  clever  and  iMwci-fiU.  It  is  gi'eatly  to  ho  rcgi-ettcd,  how- 
ever, that  at  times  this  paper  does  not  adopt  a  more  iudciwndent 
spu'it.  It  is  generally  considered  by  the  niilitary  service  to 
toady  to  the  Government,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  pm^oses,  its 
organ.  This  is  to  bo  regi-etted,  as  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  it 
lashc-d  out  a  little  more  vigorously  at  times,  and  severely 
criticised  the  faults  and  bhmders  of  the  Indian  Government. 
To  pin  youi-  faith  on  any  course  adopted  by  one  class  of  legis- 
lators is  highly  unpromising  for  the  better  government  and 
advancement  of  a  great  country  like  India. 

But  to  return  to  the  actual  state  of  the  people ;  it  is  generally 
taken  for  gi-antcd  that  they  ai"e  wiser,  richer,  happier,  and 
more  contented  under  oui'  rule  than  they  were  under  their  own, 
tliat  oui'  laws  for  the  masses  are  understood,  work  well,  and 
are  duly  appreciated  by  all  classes.  This  is  very  fai"  from  tlie 
truth.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  a  few  Mimshis,  Babiis,  aud 
Bengalis  understand  tho  Penal  Code  and  all  the  minor  nile» 
and  orders  of  our  law  courts,  they  swai-m  round  our  katcherU 
and  make  enormous  incomes  out  of  the  ignorant  by  encouraging 
them  to  bring  cases  before  the  magistratea.  Anyone  con  buy 
native  evidence,  clever  vu'iitaifs  aud  lakiU  con  coach  their  wit- 
nesses to  say  just  jwhat  they  wish,  and  the  mild  Hindu  has  no 
sentimental  scruples,  like  Mr.  Charles  Brotllaugh,  M.P.,  about 
taking  his  oath.  Native  lawyers,  pleaders,  and  rakila  axe  not 
tho  most  honest  of,' men;  what  cent,  per  cent,  is  to  the  Jew 
money-lender,  truth  and  untruth  _are  to  the  Hindu  lawyer. 
Hhe  Tnahajiaia  and  great  traders  find  that  if  they  get  hold  of 
shaip,  cunning,  crafty  vaktls,  they  oui  generally  make  law  a 
very  profitable  transaction.  A  Commissioner  of  considerBble 
standLig  once  assured  me  that  be  bad  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  quite  half  the  cases  he  bad  been  settlirg  dm'ing  tliu  ] 
tiiirfy  yean  were  tramped  up,  and  wholly  false  from  begin 
to  end,  and  that  in  his  opinion  our  perfect  system  of  law  t 
not  jodiinoiu  nor  applicable,  and  hiled  in  doing  real  ( 
The  BjBtem  was  ott^y  kept  goii^  by  the  few,  the  great  t 
at  the  people  eoidd  not  m^oratand  our  code ;  they  fearad  ^ 
Hqrilmic  to  do  idlth  ottr  oonrts  <tf  law,  onrj 
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bears  and  t>Tants,  necessary  for  the  rich,  but  never  afforded 
protection  to  the  poor,  and  our  boasted  ideas  of  law,  order,  and 
civilisation  and  what  was  right  and  just  were  unknown  to  tlio 
peoijlc  five  miles  from  cantonments,  and  failed  utterly  in 
reaching  the  heai't  of  the  masses  of  the  community.  And  aa 
they  cannot  appreciate  om*  laws,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  i)refer 
them  to  their  own.  But  if  our  elaborate  system  (generally 
shown  by  the  Crown  Statistics  to  be  so  highly  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  state  of  the  country 
in  reference  to  the  once  waste  extent  now  shown  under  cul- 
tivation, the  thriving  population,  the  increase  of  products,  and 
all  local  industry,  the  enormous  wealth,  the  fabulous  power, 
and  hapi)y  contented  condition  of  the  peojile)  if  this  system 
works  well,  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  it  that  one 
never  sees  it  but  on  paper  issuing  w^ith  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  Government  in  the  (Jazcth'8,  and  acknowledged  by 
Government  as  the  only  ti'ustworthy  authority  of  what  was, 
what  is,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  ? 

The  sanitary  an*angements,  the  boast  of  our  Government,  only 
apply  to  our  stations,  cantonments,  and  the  residences  of 
Europeans  and  native  princes.  They  are  utterly  unknown,  or 
ignored,  a  dozen  miles  from  the  station  or  head-quartors  of  the 
local  authorities.  It  would  be  hard  to  mention  anything  more 
disgi'aceful  to  om*  boasted  rule  than  the  sheer  wanton  neglect  of 
sanitary  measm-cs.  And  what  makes  it  worse  is  that  the  lleturns 
and  Statistics  sent  home  through  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  India  Office,  ai'e  absolutely  untrue ;  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
is  invariably  wilfully  misrein-esented,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  good  report,  and  bringing  credit  and  renown  on  the 
responsible  authorities. 

The  wretched  primitive  mud-hovels,  jammed  together  and  so 
constructed  that  neither  light  nor  air  can  enter,  would  not  be 
considered  good  enough  for  pigs  in  England.  These  hovels  are 
each  on  an  average  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  measure  about 
ten  feet  by  six  feet  inside,  thus  containing  about  SOO  cubic  fest 
of  air.  and  it  is  probable  that  three  or  four  human  beings  in* 
habit  each  miserable  hut.  Filthy  open  tanks  are  opposite  these 
dwellings,  with  bii£faloes  lying  in  them,  the  stagnant  water  of 
which  will  on  examination  be  found  to  be  alive  with  the  larger 
animal  organiflmsi  and  charged  with  the  most  putrid  qualities, 
and  yet  the  people  bathe  in  and  drink  this  water.  On  one  side 
of  the  ehiiier  erf  huts  all  fbe  filth  of  the  village  is  thrown,  within 
jftfinr  IMIof  the  doom.    These  hovels  are  hoilt  promiscnonsly. 
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and  in  many  villages  are  bo  situated  that  it  is  difficult  to  -wend 
j-oiir  way  through  without  a  guiile.  Of  coui'se,  all  fresh  air  is 
ciitii'cly  cut  off,  for  the  little  streets  or  roada  through  these 
villages  are  only  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  and  in  the  midiUe  of  an 
ordinary-sized  native  town  or  village  there  is  a  stifling  feeling,  the 
atmosphere  heing  saturated  with  poisonous  deadly  malaria.  It 
is  therefore  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  natives  die  like  sheep 
during  the  fever  season,  or  when  cholera  or  small-pox  reaches 
Buch  a  nest.  This  is  no  exaggerated  description,  ninety -nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Indian  towns  and  villages  are  in  this  shameful 
state,  and  j-et  those  in  authority  shut  then-  eyes  to  tacts,  which 
in  some  coses  ai'e  immeasurahly  worse  than  any  description  I 
should  core  to  pen ;  and  for  tlie  sake  of  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Government  submit  sham  halt-yearly  elaborate  returns, 
costing  the  State  enormous  sums  in  keeping  up  idle,  useless 
cstahlishments  of  clerks,  babus,  munshis,  and  overpaid  sec- 
retaries,  and  all  for  what  good  ?  Surely  some  of  this  prodigious 
outlay  might  with  advantage  be  spent  on  building  pi-oper  shelter 
for  the  poor  and  unhoused,  and  constructing  tanks,  watered  by 
a  perennial  flow.  At  present  the  t>'picnl  Indian  native  village  is 
a  disgrace  to  civilization  and  ow  iiile.  The  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner with  the  Govenunent  of  India  draws  the  princely 
salary  of  about  Rs.  40,000  a  year.  Why  does  he  not  vuut  the 
disti-icts  himself?  How  often  has  he  gone  off  the  railway  or 
beaten  ti'ack  between  Simla  and  Calcutta,  Calcutta  and  Simla? 
And  then,  in  addition  to  this  august  personage,  each  local  gov- 
ernment has  its  own  Sanitary  Commissioner,  whose  sole  dnij 
appears  to  be  to  follow  in  the  suite  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  Sanitaiy  Commissioners  and  their  offices  cost  the  State  abont 
Bs.  2,40,000  annually.  That  some  of  them  are  necesaary  no  one 
will  deny,  but  in  duty  and  justice  to  the  Indian  tax-payer,  some- 
thing substantial  should  be  done  for  the  poor  wretched  natives  in 
return  for  such  an  outlay ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  conld  bs 
done  without  any  further  coat.  We  want  less  sham  atatistios 
and  theories,  and  more  practical  results. 

The  following  is  a  &ur  specimen  of  how  bosineas  is  conduolsd 
in  India.  The  Viceroy  asks  a  Member  of  Couacil  for  som 
sanitary  detail.  The  Memberof  Council  (ilrawiug  about  ;£10,0' 
a  year),  refers  the  qnestion  to  a  Secretaiy  to  Government  (oi 
about  ;E4,000  a  year),  irho,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme,  aska  t 
Local  Ooremmeat,  of  whiish  the  Licuteuant-Goveruor  is  at  1 
hMd  (on  about  ^61(^000  a  year).  He  makes  it  over  to  one  of  li 
'  ■  (on  ^SOO  %  year),  and  it  goes  to  the  Local  HaiuU 
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Commissioner  (on  i:3,000  a  year).  That  officer  has  to  ask  his 
Assistant  (on  £2,000  a  year),  who  in  tm-n  refers  the  matter  to 
the  head-clerk ;  tliat  official  calls  for  an  under-clcrk,  who  has  to 
look  up  some  file,  when  he  finds  that  he  has  not  the  information, 
but  the  Tchsihlar  of  a  town  thirty  miles  off  can  give  it.  He  in 
tmii  has  to  ai)ply  to  the  Thanadar,  who  eventually  obtains  it 
from  the  village  Chokidar  (on  four  rupees  a  month),  but  this  last 
official  is  unable  to  pass  it  on,  as  he  is  the  lowest  functionary  in 
the  employ  of  the  Queen-Empress,  and  so  he  guesses  what  is 
wanted  and  sends  it  on,  and  it  goes  uj)  through  the  usual  channel, 
increasing  in  bulk  and  importance  as  it  reaches  the  higher 
officers  of  State,  with  gi*and-sounding  names,  until  the  Member 
of  Council  lays  it  before  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  Council 
(on  about  i;35,000  a  year),  who  has  probably  long  since  forgotten 
all  about  what  has  cost  the  State  JglO  in  paper  alone,  and  the 
time  of  various  important  i)ersonages  of  the  Crown.  It  is  thus 
that  so  many  idle,  useless  questions  are  asked,  which  ai*e  really 
no  good  to  the  Government  or  the  governed. 

To  revert  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people  :  until  they  are 
taught  to  house  themselves  pro^ierly,  all  filthy  stagnant  tanks 
about  villages  filled  in,  broad  sti-eets  made  in  the  place  of  those 
not  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  houses 
and  hovels  thoroughly  well  di'ained,  the  Home  Government  may 
save  their  time  spent  in  studying  elaborately- worked-out  statis- 
tical returns.  For,  in  plain  English,  the  whole  thing  is  a  sham 
and  pretence.  Construct  proi)er  masom-y  tanks,  with  clean 
running  water,  where  necessary,  and  sickness  would  be  decreased 
at  once.  The  natives  will  wash  in  and  drink  the  same  water, 
and  when  the  water  is  stagnant,  which  is  too  often  the  case, 
fevers  and  cholera  follow  as  a  uatm*al  sequence. 

Pauperism  is  the  source  of  another  great  Indian  evil.  The 
Legislature  has  been  above  noticing  the  temble  curse  of  pro- 
fessional mendicity  on  a  large  scale.  It  warps  advancement, 
stifles  enterprise,  and  bm*dens  society  with  a  chronic  evil  she 
cannot  throw  off.  Belief  only  prolongs  the  agony,  for  able  and 
strong  men  take  to  mendicity  as  a  living.  For  every  beggar  there 
is  in  England  there  are  a  thousand  in  India.  A  great  section 
of  the  HindnB  positively  refuse  to  work,  and  I  have  often  noticed 
cue  man  siqvportiDg  a  whole  family  of  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
brothers,  step-brothers,  cousins,  second-cousins,  brothers-in-law, 
and  fieaTen'only  knows  how  many  of  the  hhai  hund.  Of  course, 
the  whole  ace  lednoed  to  the  most  abject  poverty  and  misery, 
and  9X\hwijx  theve  may  be  plenty  of  work  to  be  had,  these  idle 
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able-bodied  men  will  not  work.     It  is  tbus    that    so    much 
wretchedness  prevails  amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  in  times  of 
Bcai'city  and  famine  the  Government  and  the  people  begin  to 
feel  it.     Probably  short  terms  of  imprisonment  would  soon  put  a 
stop  to  much  of  this  temble  waste  of  manual  labom\   Pauperism 
is  a  political  evil  in  such  a  coimtrj'  as  India,  where  famines  arc 
BO  constantly  recurring,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  face  this  evil,  and  prevent,  not  countenance  it. 
.   Establishing  Unions  v^'ould  not  be  of  much  service,  for  the  idle 
ones  would  all  ask  to  be  taken  in, — but  judicious  legislation  is 
necessary  to  i)ut  a  stop  to  this  blot  on  our  system  of  government. 
As  to  education,  the  system  adoi)ted  is  very  faulty,  and  in  some 
provinces  ahnost  amounts  to  a  farce.     I  do  not  allude  to  the  few 
Bengalis  who  study  in  England  and  pass  through  the  Univer- 
sities, but  to  the  up-country  natives.     The  majority  of  pupils 
who   enter  the  schools  asim-e  to  some  Government   ofifice,  as 
babus,  clerks,  munshis,  &c.,  but  the  smattering  of  general  know- 
ledge they  acqiure  is  absurd ;  a  smart  English  lad  of  twelve  would 
know  far  more.     The  native  schoolmasters  are  not  much  better 
informed  than  their  boys.      The  little  English  they  pick  up 
makes  them  bumptious  and  objectionable ;  geography,  ai'ithmetic, 
and  other  branches  of  learning  which  would  be  of  real  use  to 
them  in  after  life,  are  quite  neglected.     They  read  worthless 
books,  generally  of  a  lewd  nature,  which  they  soon  learn  by 
heart,  before  they  become  acquainted  with  the  better  writings  in 
their  own  languages. 

The  Inspectors  of  Schools  are  English  gentlemen,  generally 
University  men,  and  although  they  draw  very  large  salaiies,  they 
all  admit  the  false  position  they  are  in,  and  that  the  whole  scheme 
of  getting  men  of  their  stamp  out  from  England  to  superintend 
the  schools  of  Hindustani  boys,  which  are  pretty  much  on  a  par 
with  the  national  elementary  schools  of  England,  is  an  anomaly. 

The  standard  laid  down  by  Government  is  absurd,  and  it  will 
never  be  better  until  a  very  different  system  is  introduced.  The 
limited  knowledge  acquired  has  in  many  instances  been  very 
detrimental,  and  the  means  of  producing  very  pernicious  results. 
The  main  point  in  promoting  good  government  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  civil  and  social  rights  in  a  country  like  India,  is  to 
substitute  a  higher  standard  of  education.  One  mieans  of 
encom*aging  this  most  beneficial  object  for  the  chief  good  of  all, 
would  be  to  award  tempting  prizes,  open  to  all  classes.  Oar 
present  limited  knowledge  of  things  would  put  natural  science 
as  the  first  and  foremost  of  all  studies,  worked  and  built  up  on 
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the  surest  order  of  ti'utli  and  lot^ie.  I  would  su^ijgost  the  hi^'her 
branches  of  education  only,  when  classics,  mathematics,  lo«:;icy 
and  a  sound  knowledge  of  physics  wore  acquired,  studies  which 
would  be  of  material  practical  good  in  whatever  station  of  life 
they  may  choose  to  adopt.  Our  gi-eat  desire  should  ho  to  instruct 
or  to  be  insti'ucted.  Half  the  rulers  of  the  w^orld,  i>laced  to 
govern  their  fellow-men,  show  themselves  fools  or  fanatics  in 
dealing  with  the  education  question;  pride  sometimes  blinds 
them  to  i)lain  facts,  and  in  their  zeal  foi  popularity  they  disi)lay 
gross  ignorance,  and  contempt  for  mental  culture.  At  present 
matters  arc  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  Government 
will  never  be  able  to  report  differently,  or  show  any  adecjuate 
return  for  then-  vast  outlay  until  the  present  system  is  abolislied. 
From  Dr.  Leikhner,  of  Lahore,  and  other  celebrated  scholars  and 
masters  in  the  Government  service,  the  authorities  can  obtain  the 
best  information  on  necessarv  reforms  in  educational  matters. 

EntjUsh  is  the  Imujiuuic  which  ottffht  mofit  undoKhtaUy  to  bf 
used  throughout  India,  and  all  business  should  be  transacted 
in  that  tongue.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  at  first,  but  the 
succeeding  generation  would  derive  enormous  benefit  from  the 
change.  At  present  there  is  no  hai'mony  whatever  l)etween 
the  English  and  Hindustani  races,  they  have  nothing  in 
common,  neither  literatm-c,  language,  nor  customs ;  they  bore 
us,  and  wo  bore  them,  but  the  gi'cat  connecting  link,  which 
would  bind  them  to  om*  rule,  make  them  fully  appreciate  our 
gi-and  old  institutions,  and  assimilate  them  more  to  us,  would  be 
this  change.  They  would  look  up  to  England  more  lovingly 
than  they  do,  and  I  am  positive  it  would  civilise  the  vast 
population  more  than  anything  else.  AVc  should  then  have 
something  in  common  ;  they  would  be  interested  in  our  English 
affairs,  and  there  would  bo  a  sort  of  brotherhood  which  can 
never  be  brought  about  so  long  as  they  thuik  and  talk  in  a 
language  which  the  English  dislike. 

It  would  be  wise  to  encom*age  the  young  nobles,  princes,  and 
chiefs  to  study  in  England  for  a  time.  Until  they  possess  more 
knowledge  of  our  enormous  power  and  influence  as  a  nation — 
vhich  in  many  respects  they  do  not  see  in  India — ^they  will 
never  place  confidence  in  onr  power,  or  comprehend  the  actual 
state  of  afEEurs.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Nawab  of 
Bhttwalpor  was  moat  anxious  to  learn  and  study  in  England, 
bat  he  told  me  that  Government  had  refused  to  sanction  his 
leaving  India  while  he  was  a  minor.  Other  chiefs  have  applied, 
ImfclarwiMaibsiBd  reason  Government  invariably  declines  to 
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accede  to  their  wishes,  until  they  have  reached  man's  estate. 
The  Indians  as  a  population  are  quiet  and  orderly  it  is  true, 
because  they  fear  the  strong  arm  of  the  Sirkar.  The  Sikhs, 
Panjabis,  and  up-country  natives  respect  and  admire  om* 
military  service.  The  down-country  men,  including  Bengalis, 
Mackasis,  and  Parsis,  are  no  longer  'fighting  men,  and  are 
never  likely  to  oi)pose  us ;  they  like  England  for  her  just  rule, 
which  has  enriched  and  glorified  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  received  a  very  brilliant  reception,  but  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  terror  mixed  up  with  it,  and 
the  pretty  Eastern  compliments  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  His 
Eoyal  Highness  should  be  valued  accordingly.  Natives  of  India 
are  much  given  to  flattery  and  poetical  sentiments.  Such 
expressions  cost  nothing,  and  are  generally,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Prince's  visit,  appreciated.  Until  the  Indian  aristocracy 
are  educated,  it  is  almost  absiurd  to  attempt  to  improve  their 
condition.  They  have  great  influence  amongst  their  own 
people,  and  as  then'  lives  are  spent  in  a  very  silly,  frivolous, 
and  childish  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  set 
a  bad  example  to  those  around  them.  The  ordinary  Indian 
noble  has  no  tastes  in  common  with  English  gentlemen,  unless 
it  is  shikar  (sport) ;  he  likes  big-game  shooting  from  the  back 
of  an  elephant.  Literature  —  Oriental  or  European  —  and 
science  are  quite  unknown  to  him ;  his  harem,  nautcheSy  eating 
sweetmeats,  and  listening  to  silly  lewd  stories  are  his  chief 
delight.  Some,  however,  under  the  guiding  influence  of  our 
zealous  political  officers,  have  done  great  good  in  improving 
and  developing  then*  own  possessions,  and  have  shown  much 
philanthropy  and  benevolence;  but  left  to  themselves  they 
l)ecome  lethargic  and  utterly  indifferent  about  their  own  States. 
Education,  the  arts,  culture,  and  all  commercial  affairs  are 
beyond  their  notice.  They  spend  their  time  in  a  very  profitless 
manner  —  in  noise,  revelry,  and  debauchery.  It  is  sad  to 
contemplate  the  way  in  which  they  waste  then*  time  and  money, 
when  they  could  do  so  much  real  good  for  their  own  subjects, 
tind  the  suffering  ignorant  masses. 

Indian  nobles  are  very  particular  about  precedence,  and  are 
exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other's  rank,  title,  and  place  in 
durbar.  They  will  spend  enormous  sums  of  money  on  foolish 
nautchcs,  fireworks,  entertainments,  and  sham  troops,  in  order 
to  vie  with  some  other  Prince.  Never  was  there  such  a  people 
for  emulation  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  all 
classes  of  the  commumty.    Tbi^  tAud^ncy  might  be  turned  to 
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Bomc  real  practical  good,  if  properly  managed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Titles,  honom-s,  processions,  a  full  salute  of  gmis,. 
precedence  in  dm-bar,  and  to  be  flattered  and  eulogised  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Viceroy,  are  their  ideas  of  life, 
happiness,  and  glory.  As  there  is  such  a  diflSculty  in  getting 
in  taxes,  in  determining  a  man's  actual  wealth,  and  what 
l)ercentage  he  should  pay  on  it,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
tax  not  only  income,  but  certain  pri\'ileges  of  precedence, 
honour,  rank,  and  titles  ? — a  perfectly  harmless  aiTangement, 
but  one  which  would  pay  Government  well,  and  be  greatly 
appreciated  and  imderstood  by  the  people  themselves.  Let 
those  who  love  titles  and  precedence  pay  for  them,  and  the 
money  thus  gained  be  judiciously  utilised  in  doing  substantial 
f];ood  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  Government  is,  on 
the  whole,  appreciated.  The  English  sahibs  occasionally  make 
sad  blunders  in  administering  justice,  but  the  natives  believe 
us  to  be  honest  and  just  in  our  dealings  with  them,  and  I  have 
had  innumerable  instances  of  natives  preferring  vexed  and 
technical  questions  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  decided  by 
European  magistrates,  instead  of  by  their  own  judges  and  law 
officials.  They  have  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  honour  of  our 
political  officers,  and  the  sterling  worth  of  many  distinguished 
men  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  their  official  capacities. 
But,  of  course,  all  om*  customs  and  habits  are  not  only  veiy 
distasteful  to  them,  but  most  noxious  and  highly  repugnant. 
Out  of  all  our  Indian  princes,  nobles,  and  chiefs,  and  they  are- 
legion,  not  one  has  embraced  Christianity,  or  followed  om- 
civilised  custom  in  introducing  their  ladies  into  society. 

Some  of  our  political  and  civil  officers  have  endeavoured  to 
break  through  this  barrier,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce 
their  wives  to  them,  invited  them  to  their  houses  to  entertain- 
ments, balls,  and  parties,  to  show  them  our  civilised  habits,  and 
the  respect  and  honour  we  pay  our  women ;  but  all  has  been 
in  vain,  they  still  regard  it  as  rank  heresy  to  pay  respect  and 
honour  to  their  women,  whom  they  consider  soulless  creatures,, 
to  be  kept  locked-tip  out  of  sight  of  all  the  sahib  log  (the  English 
people).  Even  to  allude  to  their  women  is  considered  by  them, 
an  insult,  and  if  a  favourite  wife  dies,  etiquette  forbids  yon  to 
express  any  sympathy.  Borne  English  ladies  have,  under- 
special  eirenmstanees,  been  permitted  to  visit  the  harems,  but- 
etea  this  is  Tuy  distasteful  to  their  ideas  of  propriety.  Only 
CDM  4|1  %lMltii9  sri&oe  inany  aa  English  girl,  and  to  do  this. 
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lie  had  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  instead  of  this  doing  him 
any  real  good,  it  did  him  considerable  harm ;  his  ovn\  people 
rogai'ded  him  as  an  infidel.  He  soon  began  to  des2)ise  his  wife, 
iind  for  his  cruelty  she  obtained  a  divorce  or  separation.  He 
ma<le  Christianity  an  excuse  to  get  drunk,  and  frequent  doses  of 
<*m'a9ao  and  champagne  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end. 
Unfortunately,  of  late,  too  many  of  the  Indian  chiefs  have 
l^icked  up  this  habit,  and  the  j)olitical  officers  placed  in  charge 
of  them  have  been  designated  **  wet  nurses."  Drinking  is 
xipi)arently  about  the  only  thing  they  have  leai*nt  from  us. 

The  Times  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  state  of 
Kashmir,  and  the  mal-administration  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  countries  in  the  world,  and  the  India  Office  have  been 
making  some  inquii-ies  into  the  conduct  of  the  Maharajah,  and 
the  system  of  l)ribery  and  coiTuption  which  it  is  said  he 
permits  to  be  carried  on  throughout  his  territory,  and  that 
there  is  no  redress  for  the  i^oor  and  weak.  The  result  of  *'  all 
this  misery  has  been  famine,  pestilence,  and  death.'*  The 
fio-called  '*  disreputable  conduct  of  the  Maharajah "  is  men- 
ticmed  in  Sir  Chai'les  Dilke's  Greater  Britain,  He  was  able  to 
give  a  far  better  and  unbiassed  opinion  than  the  Indian  officials 
are  able  or  willing  to  do.  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
the  Madras  Mail  notes  the  somewhat  tardy  waking-up  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  the  recognition  and  discharge  of  their 
responsibility  towards  the  down-trodden  population  of  Kashmir. 
The  infamous  conduct  of  the  Maharajah's  Government  in 
buying  up  last  year's  crops  is  known  to  have  worked  most 
disastrously  in  the  districts  where  the  harvest  was  a  partial 
failure.  They  did  worse  even  than  that,  for  they  laid  their 
covetous  hands  upon  the  grain  foi-warded  from  the  Panjab  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  disti'ess.  The  persecution  of  the 
Mahomedans  in  Kashmir  is  only  paralleled  by  what  is  going 
on  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumelia.  The  Madras  Mail  adds  : 
"  In  short,  the  Maharajah  Rundeer  Singh  will  find  tliat  he 
has  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  long-suffering  British 
Oovemment,  and  that  having  filled  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  his 
iniquities,  he  must  now  drain  it  to  the  dregs,"  Kashmir  is 
'described  as  an  earthly  pai'adise ;  Nature  has  been  most  bounti- 
ful in  her  gifts.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  sublime,  the  climate 
simply  peifect,  the  soil  rich  and  prolific,  the  mineral  wealth 
prodigious,  and  the  people  docile  and  most  industrious;  and 
jety  with  all  these  advantages,  the  coonti'y  is  subject  to  chronio 
ikmines.    The  Maharajah,  however,  lives  in  great  pomp,  luxuxyy 
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and  magnificence ;  but  beyond  his  immediate  smToundings  all 
is  misery.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  Indian  Government  will 
adjust  matters,  and  deal  with  the  evils  so  prominently  broupjht 
forwiu'd  by  the  Indian  and  English  press.  Another  great 
source  of  mischief  to  millions  of  the  people,  is  the  system  of 
early  marriages,  and  the  extravagance  entailed  on  the  poorer 
classes  in  consequence  of  their  silly  customs. 

Not  only  are  parents  terril)ly  imposed  upon  by  swarms  of 
relatives  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  of  their  sons  or  daughters, 
but  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  of  the  absurd  ages  of  nine  or  ten 
years  (the  usual  age  for  man*iage,)  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
wedding  has  been  so  preposterous  that  it  will  take  them  j^ears  to 
become  free  of  debt.  I  have  noticed  scores  of  cases  where  the 
father,  a  common  voolie  or  labourer,  on  about  two  annas  per  day 
(equivalent  to  about  threepence),  will  maiTy  his  child  of  nino 
years  of  age,  and  spend  £100  on  account  of  the  marriage 
festivities ;  he  is  consequently  so  alarmingly  involved  that 
neither  he  nor  his  son  can  ever  hope  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  the 
result  is,  that  he  has  to  borrow  from  all  his  belongings  and 
friends,  to  meet  the  native  banker  and  bnniah's  exorbitant 
•demands.  When  this  sort  of  thing  is  universal  it  becomes  a 
national  evil ;  it  is  not  so  hard  on  the  upper  and  better  classes, 
but  it  is  cruel  and  crushing  on  the  poor  ignorant  labourers.  Tho 
bankers  and  buniahs  encourage  this  stupid  custom  for  their  own 
purposes.  They  charge  as  much  as  80  and  100  per  cent,  for 
money  borrowed  for  mamago  festivities.  A  more  profitless  im- 
jwsition  on  the  working  classes  cannot  possibly  be  conceived,  and 
it  inflicts  the  greatest  damage  on  the  resources  and  productive 
powers  of  the  poorer  people.  The  evil  can  only  bo  remedied  by 
wise  adminislxation  on  the  part  of  the  Govcmment.  The 
authorities  have  suppressed  suttee,  infanticide,  and  the  religious 
ceremony  of  tho  Juggernath  car,  without  any  political  difficulties, 
And  so  there  would  be  no  question  raised  about  preventing,  to 
Bome  extent,  early  marriages,  and  the  ab8m*d  and  unnecessary 
cost  of  weddings.  The  people  would  soon  gladly  welcome  the 
Abolition  of  practices  which  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  which  ore 
Attended  with  so  many  pemicioos  evil  consequences.  These  are 
grave  matters  which  concern  the  well-being  of  millions  of  the 
j[K>pulationp  and  it  is  obviously  the  imperative  duty  of  a  wise 
Oovenmient  to  take  these  matters  into  their  serious  consideration, 
jmd  I9  jodioioas  legislation  initiate  beneficial  reforms  for  the 
jgpoi,  tf  tiie  masses  entrusted  to  their  care. 

(To  he  coniinueJL) 
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A  STORY  is  told  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  an  oflScer  who 
considered  himself  to  have  been  badly  treated  on  the  score  of 
arrears  of  pay,  on  one  occasion  requested  three  words  with  him  ; 
they  were  '*  Money  or  discharge."  The  warrior-king's  reply  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  still  greater  brevity  :  "  Sir,  one  word  with  you^ 
Neither."  The  story  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  our  owifc 
day,  for  the  voice  of  necessity  has  often  asked  the  British  rate- 
payer to  "  pay  or  fight,"  and  the  reply  has  generally,  in  effect,- 
been  "  Neither." 

In  other  words,  although  a  standing  army  is  with  us  a  sine 
qud  non,  the  country  will  neither  advance,  without  a  grudge,  such 
a  sum,  in  the  way  of  pay,  pensions,  &c.,  as  will  induce  a  good 
class  of  men  to  come  forward,  nor  will  it,  for  a  moment,  hear  of 
compulsory  military  service.  The  question,  then,  naturally  is, 
*'  What,  in  such  a  state  of  affaii'S,  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

That  we  must  have  a  standing  army  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  our  best-known  military  writers,  that 
army  must  not  be  a  mere  training-school,  largely  formed  of 
immature  lads,  but  one  with  which  a  leader  could  at  any  time 
"  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything."  It  is  easy  enough  to  talk 
about  our  insular  position,  the  strength  of  the  navy,  and  so  on, 
but,  as  it  has  often  been  remarked,  with  our  immense  colonial 
possessions,  we  have  more  than  mere  home  defence  to  think  of ; 
besides  which,  in  the  present  day,  delay  means  more  than  it 
formerly  did.  A  war  at  one  time  was  a  tardy  thing,  campaigns 
were  so  lengthened,  and  the  weapons  used  were  of  such  an 
inferior  order,  that  we  had  time  to  think  twice,  and  to  call  out, 
and  look  to  our  reserves ;  but  in  these  days  of  steam  and  breech- 
loaders, it  is  more  than  ever  imperative  that  we  should  have 
men  at  hand  capable  of  being  immediately  used,  and  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  order. 
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Let  us  now  in-oceed  to  examine  in  detail  some  of  the  clitHcul- 
ties  l)y  which  recruiting  for  the  army  is  at  present  sm-ronndod  ; 
and  the  greatest,  perhaps,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  departed  almost  entirely  from  the  old  system. 

Eecruithig,  at  one  time,  indeed,  meant  very  little  more  than 
obtaining  men  under  false  pretences,  and  a  sergeant  attending  a 
fair,  or  other  public  gathering,  and  not  too  nice  as  to  his  mode 
of  procediure,  had  little  difficuly  in  filling  up  gaps  in  the  ranks. 
It  did  not  take  much  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  exercising 
his  powers  of  persuasion.  A  young  fellow  was  out  of  work,  was 
in  some  sort  of  scrape  at  home,  possibly  was  not  at  best  a  very 
steady  sort  of  character ;  a  militaiy  life  was  painted  in  glowin;^ 
colom\s,  drink  generally  formed  the  keystone  of  the  transaction, 
and, — the  business  was  completed.  This,  by  a  sort  of  popular 
fiction,  went  by  the  name  of  voluntary  enlistment,  a  term  that 
might  almost  as  logicallj'  have  been  used  in  connection  with  a 
press-gang. 

Latterly,  things  were  not  so  bad,  but  the  state  of  affairs  here 
described  may  be  taken  as  fau-ly  illustrative  of  a  system  that 
was  long  in  force. 

What  are  the  means  now  employed  ? 

A.  B.  wishes  to  enlist;  he  applies  to  a  sergeant  or  corporal, 
who,  if  satisfied  with  his  appearance,  &c.,  takes  him  to  be  sworn 
in  by  a  magistrate.  The  **  shilling  "  is  not  given,  and  if  the 
non-commissioned  oflicer  advances  to,  or  spends  any  money 
upon  him,  bo  must  do  so  at  his  own  risk,  as  he  will  not  bo 
reimbursed  by  the  imposition  of  the  "  smart,"  in  the  event  of 
the  recruit  changing  his  mind  at  the  last  minute,  i.e.,  before 
being  sworn  in. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  two  systems,  two  facts  may  bo 
gleaned.  First,  that  voluntary  enlistment,  worthy  of  the  name, 
is  a  thing  of  recent  standing,  and,  therefore,  only  on  its  trial ; 
and  second,  that  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  a  plan  by 
-which  we  obtain  our  soldiers  in  a  creditable  manner,  there  can- 
not be  the  least  doubt  that  cm*  adoption  of  it  will  materially 
narrow  our  field  of  selection.  One  strong  advantage  it  certainly 
possesses.  It  will  prevent  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  the 
inirodoction  into  the  army  of  a  class  of  men  who,  feeling  that 
they  had  been  taken  advantage  of,  would  likely  remain  dis- 
contented ever  afterwards. 

Were  woi  however,  to  resort  to  the  old  state  of  thingSi  we 
-would  have  a  good  numy  obstaclea  to  encounter. 

Ihfi.  ]ow«r    ebuuea  now   are  better   educated  than    they 

VOL.  z,  ^^ 
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formerly  were,  and  more  likely  to  look  at  things  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  ligbt ;  and  much  of  the  gilding  that  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  military  life  has  disappeared, 
and  plain  unvarnished  facts  are  left  in  its  stead.  A  man  now 
knows  pretty  well  what  he  will  have  to  expect  on  enlisting,  and 
forms  his  ideas  accordingly. 

In  thus,  as  has  been  shown,  having  closed  one  inlet  for 
recruits,  the  question  became,  how  to  open  another  ?  and  with 
the  introduction  of  short  service,  a  new  era  commenced  in  oiu* 
military  annals.  Opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  very  greatly 
divided  as  to  its  results ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  in  which  statistics, 
when  taken  by  themselves,  will  materially  aid  us.  Om-  supply 
of  recruits  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  commerce  or 
agriculture,  it  being  nearly  always  in  years  of  depression  that 
we  have  the  best  men  coming  foi^w^ard;  thus,  the  fact  of  om* 
having  a  strong  muster-roll  when  labom-  is  not  easily  obtained 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  increased 
popularity  of  the  army  as  a  profession,  nor  can  we  look  for  a 
steady  flow  of  recruits  while  it  remains  dependent  on  external 
conditions. 

It  may  be  urged,  certainly,  for  short  service,  that  men 
temporarily  out  of  employment  might  have  but  little  hesitation 
in  enlisting  for  some  six  years,  in  hopes  that  their  prospects 
might  look  brighter  at  the  end  of  the  period,  when  they  might 
decidedly  object  to  enlist  for  twenty-one.  But  against  this,  we 
must  weigh  the  consideration  that  the  latter  period  carried  a 
pension  with  it,  while  the  former  does  not ;  also,  that  a  man  in 
the  reserves  may  be  said  to  have  a  clog  tied  round  his  neck  for 
a  number  of  years,  more  or  less  calculated  to  hinder  him  from 
obtaining  civil  employment.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
men,  as  a  rule,  enlist  more  from  necessity  than  choice,  so  that 
the  difference  in  favour  of  either  long  or  short  service  would 
not  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  very  great. 

On  one  point,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  : — That,  owing 
to  the  working  of  the  short  service  system,  by  which  almost 
every  village  in  the  country  will  sooner  or  later  have  resident  in 
it  men  who  have  completed  their  first  period  of  service, 
possibly  recniits  will  no  longer  be  guided  by  flaming  placards 
in  public-house  windows,  describing  in  glowing  terms  the  many 
advantages  contingent  on  enlistment.  They  will  be  guided, 
instead,  by  men  who  have  served,  and  they  will  draw  their  own 
eonclnsions  accordingly.  It  is,  therefore,  pretty  clear,  that  if 
we  want  good  men,  we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  them  their 
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market  value,  whatever  that  may  be.    It  will  be  dangerous  to 
promise  the  substance  and  give  the  shadow. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  localization,  and  the  remarks 
just  made  will  apply  to  it, — i.e.  that  it  will  familiarise  civilians 
with  military  life,  and  will  so  enable  them  to  form  their  own 
ostimatc  of  it.  The  scheme  had  worked  so  well  on  the 
^'ontinent,  that  a  good  deal  would  seem  to  have  been  expected 
from  it  here.  Military  service  is,  as  is  well  known,  however, 
on  the  Continent,  comj)ulsory ;  and  here  it  is  voluntary,  so  there 
is  at  once  a  wide  difference  to  begin  with. 

Were  the  plan  to  be  tried,  under  circumstances  which  would 
iillow  each  regiment  to  retain  its  independent  character,  as 
hitherto,  it  would  have  a  little  chance  of  being  successful ;  but 
^►pposed  to  this  we  have  the  system  of  linked  battalions,  under 
wliich  a  man  enlisted  for  X  regiment,  may  nolens  rolens,  be 
transferred  to  Y.  The  disadvantage  of  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  seen  at  a  glance,  for  plenty  of  lads,  having  friends  in 
a  particular  regiment,  might  he  only  deterred  from  enlisting  in 
it  by  the  fact  that  they  might  at  any  time  be  transfeiTcd  to 
another  having  a  very  nominal  connection  with  it. 

Besides  this,  many  of  our  regiments  derived  a  popularity  from 
their  prestige,  calculated  to  stand  well  to  them  when  open  for 
recruits,  and  while  the  linked  battalion  system  will  go  far  to 
deprive  them  of  this,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  will  give 
them  anything  to  compensate  for  it.  If  localization  can  be  said 
to  facilitate  recruiting,  of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it, 
but  the  fact  that  so  many  regiments  are  below  strength,  and 
that  regiments  going  abroad  have  frequently  to  draw  on  their 
Ihiked  battalions  to  an  extent  threatening  them  with  annihi- 
lation, does  not  say  much  for  it.  Were  reci*uiting  in  a  healthy 
htate,  such  a  practice  would  not  be  necessaiy,  and  filling  up  one 
regiment  by  beggaring  another  simply  amounts  to  drawing  a 
veil  over  a  difficulty,  instead  of  removhig  it,  for  soldiers  cannot 
be  ubiquitous.  A  proposal  has  recently  been  made  that 
regiments  going  abroad  should  be  allowed  to  take  reserve  men 
to  complete  their  strength.*  The  proposal  has  much  to 
recommeud  it,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  be  adopted. 
The  reserve  might  certainly  be  weakened  by  the  process,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  reserve  should,  as  it  generally  is,  bo 
considered  first,  and  the  ai*my  afterwards.  Another  idea,  is 
that  of  haying  depdts  for  men  who  have  enlisted,  for  general 
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service,  such  men  to  be  transferred  to  regiments  as  occasion  may 

arise.* 

As  regards  pay,  a  soldier  cannot,  in  the  j)resent  day,  be  said 
to  be  badly  off.  Some  grievance  would  seem,  however,  to  exist 
in  the  way  of  stoppages,  and  if  these  cannot  be  abolished,  or  a 
fair  allowance  made  for  wear  and  tear,  it  might  be  as  well  if  they 
could  be  compounded  for,  so  as  to  allow  a  recniit  on  entering  the 
service  to  know  definitely  what  he  will  get. 

It  may  now  naturally  be  asked,  **What  are  the  objections 
usually  entertained  towards  military  service  ?  The  soldier  of 
to-day  is  better  cared  for,  in  many  ways,  than  his  predecessor 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  yet  recruiting  is  still  a  work  of 

difficulty." 

To  attempt  to  answer  the  question  in  detail  would  be  to  go 
over  gi'ound  that  has  often  been  gone  over  already.  To  answer 
it  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  while  additional  advantages 
are  from  time  to  time  held  out  as  inducements  to  men  to  come 
forward,  these  advantages  are  mainly  confined  to  that  part  of  a 
man's  life  which  he  spends  in  the  army.  When  he  quits  it,  he 
is  thi'own  very  much  upon  his  own  resources,  and  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  unfit  for  any  ordinary  occupation.  Much  has 
been  said  about  teaching  om*  soldiers  some  useful  trade,  but 
little,  so  far,  has  been^  done.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  lai-ge 
amount  of  a  soldier's  service  is  spent  in  India  would  throw  a 
difficulty  in  the  way.  Could  some  particular  industry  be 
protected  for  men  who  had  sei-ved,  it  might  do  much  to  stimulate 
recruiting,  but  in  commercial  England,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  would  be  a  strong  opposition  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
scheme. 

The  difficulty  of  all  others,  however,  probably  is,  that  the 
lower  classes  have  long  looked  upon  the  army  with  anything 
but  a  feeling  of  regard.  It  had  with  them,  at  one  time,  an 
extremely  bad  name,  and  possibly,  in  some  ways,  it  dcsen-ed  it ; 
and  once  prejudice  takes  root,  especially  among  these  classes, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  have  to  eradicate  it.  They 'are  still  greatly 
guided  by  tradition,  and  seem,  even  yet,  to  look  upon  the  army 
as  very  little  better  than  a  trap. 

Supposing  that  a  recruit  has  been  obtained,  the  next  part  of 
the  question  is  how  to  keep  him,  and  without  intending  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  invaliding,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  present  scale  of  dietary  of  the  army,  as,  latterly^ 

*  Army  and  Navy  Giueite,  January  29ib,  1881. 
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some  doubts  have  been  expressotl  as  to  whether  it  is,  under 
existiiip;  circumstances,  sullicient. 

Physiologists  seem  to  be  generally  agi'eed  that  a  soldier's 
rations  should  be  about  enough  for  a  man  doing  a  fair  day's 
work  ;  but  they  seem  to  assume,  somewhat  hastily,  the  presence 
of  three  conditions.  Firstly,  that  the  meat  is  fau-ly  free  from 
bono  and  fat ;  secondly,  that  it  is  of  good  quality ;  and  thii'dly, 
that  it  is  well  cooked.  This  view  of  the  case,  however,  is  not 
always  taken,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  gi'eat  many 
of  our  soldiers  are  now  growing  lads,  and  consequently  requii'e 
more  food  than  would  suffice  for  grown  men.  That  the  cooking 
in  the  army  is  capable  of  improvement  is  well  known.  If  any 
ground  for  complaint  exists,  the  soldier  imdoubtedly  possesses 
the  privilege  of  complaining,  but  as  the  privilege  is  generally  a 
dormant  one,  much  stress  need  not  be  laid  upon  it. 

From  one  i)oint  of  view^  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  officers 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  instinctively  when  things  are  wrong, 
and  absence  of  complaint  may  frequently  point  to  wi'ong 
conclusions. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  that  a  higher  class  of  military 
cooks  should  be  employed,  and  if  these  officials  were  to  be 
obtained  by  special  enlistment,  and  a  department  formed  for 
them,  on  the  style  of  the  Ai-my  Hospital  Coi^^s,  we  might,  by 
attaching  a  cook,  ranking  as  a  wai'rant  officer,  to  each  regiment, 
obtain  what  at  present  we  stand  so  much  in  need  of — technical 
superv^ision. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  dietaiy  of 
the  army  is  responsible  for  the  enormous  amount  of  breaking 
kIowu,  of  which,  imfortmiately,  we  hear  so  much  ;  still,  there  is 
a  feeling  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  oiu*  recruits  could  assimi- 
late more  food  than  they  get. 

To  leave  this  pai-t  of  the  subject,  however,  and  to  retm-n  to 
recruiting,  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  our  present  soldiers 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  too  young.  This  might  to  some 
•extent  be  got  over  were  a  moderate  bounty  to  be  ofifered  to  men 
joining  from  the  militia  or  volimteers,  of  whom  something 
regarding  age,  and  possibly  chai*acter,  might  be  known.  No 
invidiona  distinction  would  in  this  way  have  to  be  drawn,  as 
men  who  had  not  served  would  merely  have  to  say  so,  and  no 
qnestiona  as  to  their  antecedents  need  then  be  asked.  To  throw 
the  honnty  open  again  to  all  comers  would  be  merely  to  stimu- 
late desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment,  and  we  have  quite 
enough  (d  both  as  it  is. 
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Having  bo  far  touched  upon  the  circumstances  likely  to 
influence  recruiting,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  what  arc 
the  requirements  of  the  country  with  regard  to  it.  Had  we,  as 
in  the  Peninsula  or  Crimean  wai's,  a  small  but  highly-trained 
army,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  owing  to  the  frightful  cai-nage 
of  modern  battles,  it  could  not  be  of  much  avail  without  a  large 
reserve  capable  of  supporting  it,  and  the  most  difficult  question 
of  the  day  is  how  to  have  an  army  and  a  reserve,  both  of  them 
efficient,  without  allowing  the  one  to  encroach  unduly  upon  the 
other.  History  will  not  greatly  aid  us  in  such  an  inquu*y,  for  it  can 
scarcely  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  present  state  of  affaii's.  It 
tells  us,  however,  that  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  Wellington, 
Campbell,  and  Havelock,  owed  their  brilliant  successes  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  soldiers  of  a  superlative  order,  and  it  is 
certainly  far  from  reassuring  to  have  to  reflect  upon  the 
circumstance  that  such  soldiers  are  to  be  found  in  om'  ranks  no 
longer. 

We  have  twisted  and  strained  the  army  into  all  sorts  of 
unrecognizable  shapes,  and  have  gained  little  by  it.  The 
working  man  of  to-day  knows  his  price,  and  will  not  undersell 
himself.  We  may  delude  ourselves  for  a  time,  but  the  fact  i^ 
every  day  becoming  clearer — that  while  we  may  have  an 
efficient  army  or  an  efficient  reserve,  we  cannot,  with  the  means 
now  at  our  command,  have  both. 
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By  an  Old  Indian. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TO    ARMS  !    TO   ARMS  ! 

"  How  foitimate  you  are  here,  Davics,"  said  Colonel  'SVoatlierly, 
of  the  — th,  as  they  two,  with  Lieut.  Watson,  the  Adjutant  of 
the  corps,  sat  together  at  hreakfast  in  the  Colonel's  hungalow  in 
one  of  our  frontier  stations  early  in  the  month  of  May  180 — . 

An  Indian  breakfast  is  the  important  meal  of  the  day,  and 
the  breakfast-table  often  does  duty  for  a  council-board.  Many 
a  good  stroke  of  business  has  been  done  over  a  dish  of  vuivhlili 
bhat  (fish  and  rice),  a  stereotyped  first  course  of  an  Indian 
breakfast,  where  fish  can  be  had,  or  over  the  cheroots  with  which 
it  as  regularly  winds  up.  In  England  if  j'ou  want  to  have  a 
private  chat  with  a  man  on  business,  you  would  probably  ask 
him  to  come  and  take  a  quiet  dinner  with  you ;  in  India  you 
would  ask  him  to  breakfast. 

On  that  particular  morning  the  Colonel  had  asked  the  Com- 
missariat Ofiicer,  Captain  Davies,  and  the  Adjutant  to  drop  in  to 
breakfast  after  parade,  to  talk  over  some  minor  matters  of  regi- 
mental commissariat.  While  they  were  sitting  leisurely  finishing 
off  the  important  meal  of  the  morning  with  a  fragrant  weed,  the 
dtik  arrived.  A  pile  of  letters  in  envelopes  of  every  size  and 
fihape,  from  the  scented  lady-Iiko  billet  dotij:  to  the  big  greasy- 
looking  ''  official/'  were  placed  beside  the  Colonel.  Tossing  over 
to  his  adjutant,  one  after  another,  those  which  evidently  cou- 
cemed  the  orderly-room  routine  rather  than  himself  perBoually, 
he  came  upon  one  far  less  official  and  imposing  in  appearance 
thab  many  of  its  companions  of  the  bag,  but  with  the  word 
"  Immediate  "  underscored  in  the  comer.  This  he  opened  him- 
self and  read  in  silence,  many  a  tell-tale  play  of  expression 
passing  oyer  his  face  the  while. 

''How  lortnnttte  you  are  here,  Davies/'  said  he.    "  Here 's  a 
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<'nnf!dr)ftitil  as  well  as  *  immediate'  from  Brigade  head -quarters ; 
and  wo  must  take  prompt  action.  It  seems  that  the  pnident 
Genorars  entreaty  to  put  oflf  till  the  cold  weather  the  i>unish- 
ment  of  those  Momunds  wlio  have  heen  han-ying  our  frontier 
goes  for  nothing.  Our  Punjab  masters  think  the  qui  cito  his  is 
as  applieable  a  rule  in  giving  a  thrashing  as  in  making  a  present. 
I  am  instructed  to  have  a  supply  of  camels  \Yithin  reach  for  emer- 
gent use,  and  to  see  that  all  the  camp-equipage  of  the  regiment 
is  in  good  order.  We  must  he  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  day's 
notice,  and  tliat  so  cautiously  that  not  a  hint  of  any  movement 
may  reach  our  friends  on  the  frontier.  So,  Davies,  I  must  throw 
myself  on  your  ingenuity  and  discretion.  Whatever  j'ou  do, 
remember,  not  a  whisper  of  what  is  up." 

**  All  right,  Colonel ;  on  that  score  I  thhik  you  may  trust  me. 
I  have  been  long  enough  in  close-quarters  with  our  Pathan 
neighbours  on  these  hills  to  know  the  value  of  secrecy  as  well  as 
despatch.  *  Fore-warned  is  fore-armed  '  is  an  old  English  pro- 
verb ;  but  these  unbelievers  know  the  value  of  it  quite  as  well 
as  we  do,  and  l)e  hanged  to  them !  Our  only  chance  of  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  them  is  by  catching  them  napping — if  they 
over  do  sleep,  the  wide-awake  thieves  !  " 

**Well,'*  said  the  Colonel,  "how  can  j^ou  aiTange  about  the 
tents  and  the  camels  ?  " 

'*  I  can  see  my  way  to  covering  the  parade-ground  with 
canvas  by  sunrise  to-morrow  morning,  if  necessary,  without 
raising  a  ghost  of  a  suspicion  that  anything  is  astir !  Only 
yesterday  one  of  my  jemadars  of  kalasis  (head  tent-pitcher) 
reported  that  the  roof  of  one  of  the  go-downs  where  the  tents  are 
stowed  away  leaked  viciously  after  that  downpour  of  two  days 
ago ;  and  nothing  will  be  more  natural  than  that  I  should  order 
out  all  the  tents  and  have  them  pitched  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
sun  to  get  them  dried  before  laying  them  up  for  the  hot  weather. 
80  that  difficulty  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  Colonel." 
"  And  how  about  the  camels  ?  " 

''  Well,  I  think  I  can  compass  that  too  without  much  diffi- 
culty. I  always  have  a  muster  and  inspection  of  all  the  camelB 
towards  the  end  of  May ;  but  I  can  easily  let  the  contraelar 
know  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  me  to  hold  my  mnstv 
a  little  earlier  this  year.  I  think  it  veiy  likely  my  old  fnend 
Abdoolah  Khan  will  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  office  to-day  to  raoeift 
orders ;  and  I  have  only  to  tell  him  I  desire  to  oaai  the  a^  M' 
favour  on  liis  oamd-herda  the  day  after  to-moczow~ar  ^Ml't 
io-moiTOw  if  neeeasaxy^Httid  I  doubt  not  the  old  1»9r^Hn^iHbi> 
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glad  enough  to  bring  them  in  from  thiar  lower  grazing  gi'oimds 
now,  instetul  of  a  week  later  and  a  week  hotter ;  and  he  '11  never 
smell  a  rat/' 

'*  So  he  it  then.  I  *11  leave  all  that  to  you,  Davies  ;  only  don't 
let  a  whisper  of  what  *s  up  get  abroad.  Watson  and  I  will 
arrange  all  the  little  regimental  details.  Then  you  come  and 
dine  with  mo  at  mess  to-night,  and  after  mess  we  can  adjourn 
here  again  and  talk  over  tlie  day's  work.'* 

I'hat  evening  the  trio  met  again  at  the  Colonel's  bungalow, 
and  were  sitting  on  a  rhamhutra  (raised  platfonn)  outside,  enjoying 
a  weed  and  the  evening  breeze,  and  talking  over  the  probabilities 
of  the  coming  affair,  when  a  camel  came  shambling  up  the  road, 
and  the  ahfitr  sowar  (camel-rider)  dismounting,  j)laced  in  the 
Colonel's  hand  with  a  devout  salam  a  letter  he  liad  just  brought 
from  Peshawur. 

It  contained  the  "programme"  of  the  expedition.  At 
10  o'clock  on  the  second  night  a  wing  of  the  — th  liegiment 
was  to  be  at  a  fi-ontier  fort  some  twelve  miles  off,  there  to  be 
joined  by  a  S(iuadron  of  "  Guides  "  Cavalry  from  Hotee  Mm-dan, 
a  regiment  of  Sikh  Eifles,  already  moving  from  the  Derajat, 
a  wing  of  a  Goorkha  regiment,  and  a  moimted  mule-batter3\ 

The  Commandant  of  another  Punjab  IiTCgular  Coii)s,  by 
brevet  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  though  regimentally  only  a  Captain, 
was  to  command  the  whole  force  with  local  rank  of  a  Brigadier. 

The  sting  of  a  scorpion  lies  in  its  tail.  In  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  this  letter  was  contained  the  only  part  that  could 
be  supposed  to  have  any  sting  in  it.  Some  men,  placed  as 
Colonel  Wcatherly  was,  would  have  bristled  all  over  with  indig- 
nation ;  some,  perhaps,  would  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
remonstrance  against  sui^ersession.  Now  Colonel  Wcatherly  did 
neither :  ho  felt  the  smart,  he  winced  for  a  moment  under  a 
sense  of  injustice.  He,  a  " Queen's  officer,"  to  sene  under  a 
"  Sepoy  officer,"  and  one  really  his  junior — it  was  a  ti'ial  to  his 
amour proprc.  He  might  certainly  escape  the  false  position — if 
it  wore  a  false  one — ^by  sending  his  Major  in  command,  as  only 
a  wing  of  the  regiment  was  imder  orders ;  but  then,  had  he  not 
•oome  out  to  India  expressly  with  the  hope  of  seeing  service  ? 
and  although  a  few  days'  brush  among  some  frontier  robber 
dans  was  not  quite  the  form  of  service  he  had  pictured  to  him- 
self as  the  field  on  which  his  laurels  were  to  be  won,  yet  was  he 
not  a  soldier  ?    Go  he  would,  and  would  do  his  best. 

He  did  go :  he  played  no  seeondaiy  part,  though  for  a  time 
his  mlB.  a  BeeGodazy  position.    Our  tale  will  tell  how  gallantly 
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he  bore  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  through  his  own  com- 
mission  dated  from  St.  James's,  and  that  of  his  Captain-Brigadier 
only  from  the  old  **  India  House." 


CHAPTER  II. 

CLEARING    THE    HEIGHTS. 

Some  two  miles  fi-om  the  base  of  the  mountain  range,  which  here 
mai'ks  the  boundary  of  English  territory,  there  runs  a  ridge  of 
high  ground,  a  continuation  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  Sewalic 
range  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  From  this  ridge 
a  spur  stretches  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  on 
the  extreme  point  of  which  stands  a  small  fort,  built  to  command 
a  defile  or  pass  leading  up  to  a  group  of  villages  occupied  by 
some  of  the  most  desperate  and  ti'oublesome  of  our  frontier 
neighl)ours. 

This  fort  was  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  the  little  force,  from 
which  the  advance  was  to  be  made  at  midnight  into  the  Momund 
Pass.  But  to  ensure  the  troops  being  fresh  for  then-  night's 
work,  orders  had  been  given  that  they  w^ere  to  halt  for  the  day 
on  the  plain  beyond,  within  easy  reach  of  their  starting-point, 
yet  out  of  sight  of  the  watchful  hillmen.  As  the  evening  closed 
in  the  several  regiments  began  to  march  from  their  respective 
camping-grounds,  all  converging  on  the  little  fort  which  was  to 
form  their  rallying-point,  and  their  base  of  operations. 

By  8  o'clock  all  had  assembled  ;  a  council  was  held,  at  which 
the  Brigadier  briefly  explained  his  plans  for  the  little  campaign. 
They  were  to  push  over  the  intervening  ground  which  laj' 
between  them  and  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  in  the  dark  hour  before  the  moon  rose,  which  would  be 
soon  after  2  o'clock ;  then  the  Goorkhas  were  to  scale  the  hill 
on  the  right,  while  the  Sikhs, — if  a  little  inferior  to  the  hillmer^ 
of  Nepal  in  their  cat-like  powers  of  climbing,  yet  not  a  whit 
behind  them  in  readiness  for  hard  work, — were  to  occupy  that  on 
the  left,  thus  commanding  the  pass  itself,  through  which  the 
Em-opeans,  headed  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  "  Guides " 
infantry,  and  the  mules  w4th  their  small  guns  and  gun-gear  on 
their  backs,  were  to  work  their  way,  the  "  Guides  "  cavalry  to 
remain  outside  to  protect  the  camp,  and  cut  off  any  fugitives. 
The  offending  villages  were  believed  to  be  some  four  miles  up 
the  defile,  where  the  hills  opened  out  for  a  couple  of  miles  and 
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again  closed  in,  forming  a  little  basin  in  which  these  marauders 
had  established  themselves  in  imagined  security. 

At  midnight  the  advance  began ;  the  level  ground  was  well 
cleared,  and  the  main  column  were  just  entering  the  gorge  when 
the  friendly  moon  rose  behind  them,  their  course  lying  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  made  their  march  the  more  easy  without 
disclosing  theii'  presence.  No  serious  difficult}'  confronted  them 
as  they  i^lodded  along  steadily,  and  with  all  possible  silence,  lest 
even  the  echoes  should  betray  them,  though  there  were  dangers 
overhead  of  which  they  wen*  wholly  unconscious.  On  the  left 
the  Sikhs  w^ere  working  their  way  up  the  heights  gaining  point 
after  x)oint  without  any  contretemps.  But  not  so  the  little 
Goorkhas  on  the  right. 

As  they  were  scaling  the  last  crag,  the  crowning  peak  of  tlnj 
Ih'st  spin-  which  commanded  the  plains  below,  they  were  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  standstill.  For  a  moment  the  issues  of  that 
night's  adventure  were  in  jeopardy.  The  harildtir  (native 
coii^oral)  of  the  advance  party  stopped  short,  and  creei)ing  l)ack 
under  cover,  signed  to  his  men  that  there  was  danger  ahead. 
They  were  on  an  outpost  of  the  enemy  !  Five  yards  above  them 
lay  a  Momund  scout ! 

The  he  lay,  jezail  in  hand,  pointed  dow-nwards  upon  them — ^.yct 
he  did  not  fire  !  he  did  not  move !  AVith  cat-like  step  the 
Goorkha  stole  a  little  fonvard  to  have  a  nearer  look  at  him,  and 
then  found  that  the  man  was  asleep  !  He  had  no  doubt  been  on 
the  watch  all  night.  His  hand  still  gi-asped  the  matchlock, 
which  covered  the  piujdtnidec  (foot  track)  up  the  face  of  the  hills, 
but  fi-om  fatigue,  or  fancying  that  with  the  risen  moon  all 
danger  of  a  surprise  was  over,  he  had  laid  his  hetul  on  a  boulder 
and  dozed  off,  and  was  now  in  a  sound  sleep. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  take  a  deliberate  deadly  aim, 
such  as  a  Goorkha  so  well  knows  how  to  do,  but  the  report 
would  rouse  the  whole  hillside  and  valley.  Nor  would  a  bayonet- 
thrust  dispose  of  him  so  noiselessly  but  that  a  shout  or  a  gi*onn 
would  give  the  alarm.  Had  it  been  a  Sikh — or  one  of  the 
"Guides," — ^he  would  have  had  no  other  alternative,  and  the 
risk  of  discovery  would  have  been  unavoidable,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  retreat  would  have  been  madness.  But  iu  addition 
to  his  rifle  and  bayonet,  the  little  Goorkha  always  has  slung  by 
his  side  his  own  national  weapon,  the  kookree,*  and  in  the  use 

*  The  kookrm  ia  %  siiun  swoid  onrved  inwards  like  a  sickle.    The  wound  ia 
jtriHntedby  a  Aw,  and  not  a  eiif. 
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of  this  tlio  little  hillman  saw  at  once  liis  only  chance  lay.  With 
a  signal  to  his  party  to  halt  and  crouch  clown,  he  hunself,  as 
quick  as  thought,  disappearetl  round  the  hase  of  the  crag  on  his 
right.  It  was  a  moment  of  awful  suspense !  When  he  re- 
appeared his  face  was  seen  just  peering  over  his  still  sleeping 
victim,  nis  left  hand  grasped  the  pagrce  and  haii'-knot,  his 
right  brought  the  kooki-ee  under  the  unhappy  Momund's  chiu  ; 
it  needed  only  the  single  draw,  and  the  headless  trunk  slid  down 
to  the  ledge  below,  without  a  sound  escaping  him !  All  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  Yet  in  that  moment  the  danger  was  averted, 
the  crisis  passed ;  and  now  the  height  was  gained. 
And  what  was  going  on  elsewhere  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

A     NARROW     ESCAPE. 


All  unconscious  of  this  danger  which  the  Goorkhas  had  passed 
through  on  the  height,  the  main  column,  comprising  the 
European  infantry  and  the  artillery,  were  meanwhile  working 
their  weary  way  along  the  defile.  Difficulties  confronted  them 
at  every  step  ;  their  road  lay  in  what  was  little  better  than  the 
summer-dried  bed  of  a  winter  torrent ;  in  parts,  so  choked  up 
with  dehnsy  or  spurs  of  gi'anite  from  the  hill-sides,  or  boulders 
washed  down  from  the  upper  levels,  that  halts  were  constantly 
made  to  allow  the  i)ionecrs  in  advance  to  clear  away  the  obstruc- 
tions, over  which  the  men  might  clamber,  but  which  the  mules, 
though  so  sure-footed  and  sagacious,  could  not  with  theu*  little 
field-pieces  and  ammunition-boxes  slung  on  then*  backs  manage 
to  surmount.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  Ught  of  the  moon, 
which  as  it  rose  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  gorge,  their 
progress  was  laborious  and  slow,  and  the  day  was  beginning  to 
dawn  before  they  had  gained  the  inner  entrance  of  the  defile. 
No  little  relief  w^as  it  to  them  to  find  themselves  at  last  clear  of 
the  narrow  gorge,  and  once  more  able  to  breathe  freely  and  look 
about  them. 

So  far  as  they  could  distinguish  in  the  dim  light,  they  could 
see  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  looming  up  in  the  morning 
vapom*,  a  walled  village  commanding  this  gorge.  The  Brigadier 
at  a  glance  took  in  the  position;  this  village  must  at  once  be 
eaiTied.  Under  the  shade  of  the  hills  the  infantry  deployed, 
and  the  guns  were  limbered  ready  for  an  attack.      A  most 
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intelligont  native  officer  of  the  Guide  Corps,  who  had  butii 
soloetod  for  this  special  occasion  as  belonging  to  this  clan,  and 
knowing  every  inch  of  the  ground,  was  sent  forward  to  negotiate 
with  the  village.  The  terms  offered  were  very  definite.  The 
men  guilty  of  the  recent  outrage  were  to  be  at  once  given  up, 
the  mdlik  (headman)  of  the  village,  and  the  A7/^///  (chief  of  the 
tribe)  were  to  come  out  and  i)ledgc  themselves  to  peaceful, 
neighbourly  conduct  for  the  future,  and  then  the  force  should  be 
withdrawn,  otln^rwise  the  village  would  be  burnt  to  the  gi-ound 
and  all  tlu^  crops  destroyed. 

The  village  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  no 
idea  of  an  enemy  at  their  gates  at  that  hour  of  the  mornhig. 
There  was  some  parley;  but  either  the  messenger  failed  to 
impress  u^wn  the  village  authorities  a  due  appreciation  ot  the 
strength  of  the  force  that  had  thus  dropped  down  upon  them  in 
their  fastnesses,  or  else,  as  was  far  from  improbable,  the  miUih 
himself  had  been  the  leader  in  the  foray.  It  was  clear  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  accept  the  Brigadier's  terms,  for  before  tin- 
Guide  message-bearer  could  reach  the  English  line  and 
report  the  failm'c  of  his  negotiations,  that  failure  was  announced 
by  the  firing  of  shots  from  the  village  walls,  and  he  had  to  hasten 
his  pace  to  get  out  of  reach  of  their  bullets. 

So,  as  they  were  determined  to  fight,  the  order  was  given  for 
the  advance.  Out  moved  tlu?  Europeans  and  the  guns  from 
under  the  shade  of  the  hills,  and  one  ov  two  well  jntched  shells 
from  the  little  howitzer  soon  suQiced  to  distm*b  the  fanciid 
security  of  the  villagers,  for  as  the  shells  began  to  burst  among 
them,  and  the  European  line  could  bo  distinguished  advancing, 
the  Momunds  might  be  seen  pom-ing  out  of  the  side  gates  of  thr 
village,  with  ihoiv  jezaila  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  making 
for  a  larger  and  more  strongly  protected  village  further  up  the 
valley.  Thus,  one  village  after  another — there  were  tlu-ee  or  four 
forming  the  gi'oup — was  speedily  cleared  out  with  hardly  a  show 
of  resistance.  The  sm-prisc  had  been  complete.  That  an 
attack  might  be  made  they  evidently  expected,  for  not  a  trace  of 
\roman  or  child  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  smaller  villages  ; 
they  had  been  removed  out  of  harm's  way  into  some  more 
remote  and  secure  retreat.  But  they  never  dreamt  of  so  sudden 
an  apparition  as  a  force  at  their  gates  without  a  warning  signal 
of  its  advance  from  their  outpost  on  the  heights. 

So,  one  after  another  these  smaller  villages  were  cleared  out 
without  much  difficulty  and  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed.  But 
the  lazger  yQlage  with  its  loftier  walls,  which  had  formed  the 
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riillying-poiut  of  the  fugitives,  presented  a  more  formidable 
nppearanee,  and  threatened  to  give  more  trouble.  It  stood  on 
ji'jround  considerably  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the  valley, 
and  the  ascent  was  steep,  and  broken  with  boulders  and  small 
spurs  of  gi-anite.  On  its  gateway  and  flanking  bastions  were 
mounted  three  or  fom*  jinjals  (native  wall-i)ieces),  and  a 
j^'oodly  show  of  matchlock-men  could  to  be  seen  lining  the  walls. 
Such  defences  would  be  insignificant  when  confronted  by  even 
the  six-pounders  of  an  English  horse-battery,  but  would  be  far 
from  contemptible  when  only  native  war  appliances  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  and.  if  jiroperly  supplied  and  worked, 
would  have  been  no  child's  jAay  even  for  the  light  pieces  of  a 
mountain  battery. 

Happily,  however,  the  matchlocks  were  of  antique  construction 
luid  of  short  range,  while  the  jinjals  were  most  primitive  in 
character,  and  could  not  be  lowered  sufficiently  to  play  upon 
near  objects.  So  it  was  decided  that  a  rush  should  be  made 
to  bring  the  advancing  line  as  speedily  as  j^ossible  inside  the 
circuit  of  range  from  the  wall  pieces,  and  then  to  carry  the  gate 
nt  the  charge.  The  guns  opened  with  a  volley,  and  before  the 
.smoke  had  cleared  away  the  Em-opeans,  and  the  gmis  too,  had 
pushed  on  some  sixty  yards ;  another  volley,  and  under  cover 
of  the  smoke  another  fifty  yards  were  gained ;  another  volley 
and  another  advance,  and  so  by  degi-ees  the  dangerous  interval 
was  passed  with  scarcely  a  casualty,  and  the  men  were  within 
reach  of  the  gateway. 

The  gateway  looked  gloomy  defiance  ;  but  the  matchlock-men 
had  now  disapi)eared  from  the  walls ;  the  jinjals  had  ceased 
iiring,  and  the  advance  party  found  themselves  unmolested  at 
the  gate.  It  was  a  ponderous  portal,  heavily  baiTed  and  bossed 
with  iron.  But  the  first  half-dozen  men  with  a  simultaneous 
rush,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  Belditi  zor  se  (with  English  strength), 
threw  themselves  upon  it,  and  the  old  wooden  bar  which  closed 
it  on  the  inside  snapped  asunder,  and  the  double  doors  creaked 
on  their  hinges,  and  flew  open. 

Everyone  was  now  preparing  for  the  tug  of  war — for  a 
nmrderous  struggle.  Every  roof,  every  door  and  window 
bristling  with*  matchlocks,  every  inch  of  gi'ound  to  be  gained  by 
Lard  fighting,  when,  to  their  intense  surprise,  not  a  man,  not  a 
matchlock,  was  to  be  seen ;  the  street  was  empty,  the  callage  too 
was  abandoned.  The  Momunds  had  fired  their  last  shot  from 
their  jinjaU,  and  then  bolted ! 

Welcome  sm^prise  was  it  to  the  poor  fellows  to  find  they  were 
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.spared  the  hand-to-hand  butchery  they  had  anticipated.  Even 
more  welcome  the  surprise  with  which  they  saw  in  the  entrance 
of  the  nearest  house  several  chatties  (water  jars)  lilled  with 
water.  After  four  lon^  hours  of  marching,  and  five  more  of 
lighting,  under  a  slant  but  broiling  sun,  and,  to  wind  uj)  all,  that 
last  spirt  uj)  the  slope,  they  were  well-nigh  spent.  At  the  sight 
of  the  water  they  almost  blessed  the  considerate  Momunds. 
But  luckily  for  them  the  vhaitics  caught  the  eye  of  the  young 
/juide,  who  had  been  told  oflf  to  accompany  Colonel  AVeatherly, 
and  who  was  entering  the  gateway  by  his  side.  **  Sahib  !  Sahib  ! 
niana  kurof'  (Sir,  Sir,  stop  them  !)  *'Bish  huni''  (It  is  poisonous.) 
The  Colonel  knew  hardly  a  word  of  Hindostani,  but  the  sudden 
earnestness  of  the  native's  manner,  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  spoke,  convinced  him  that  there  was  some  danger.  While  he 
was  hesitating  and  trying  to  understand  what  the  Guide  meant, 
the  man  sprang  forward,  and  overturned  the  nearest  chattie. 
The  Colonel  saw  his  meaning  at  once,  and  had  just  time  to  rush 
in  front  of  his  men,  and  with  his  sword  slash  and  thrust  at  the 
frail  water-jars  one  after  another,  and  the  water  was  all  flowing 
over  the  ground  before  a  soldier  had  tasted  a  drop.  Half- 
maddened  as  they  were  with  thii'st,  many  an  oath  rose  to  their 
parched  lips,  and  some  found  utterance  as  they  saw  the  water 
they  craved  so  intensely  disappearing  into  the  ground. 

But  with  the  advance  party  rushed  in  the  pet  dog  of  the 
regiment.  A  strange  animal  was  **  Toby,'*  a  well-bred  ten-ier, 
of  whom  any  dog  fancier  might  be  proud,  yet  no  man  coidd 
claim  to  be  his  master ;  he  was  nobody's  dog  in  pai-ticulai-,  he 
was  the  property  of  the  regiment;  his  home,  the  sergeant's 
mess ;  his  usual  place  on  parade  beside  the  Band  Sergeant  at  the 
liead  of  the  regiment,  Nor  was  this  the  first  time  **Toby" 
had  gone  "on  service,"  and  been  under  fire — ^but  it  was  the 
last!  He  too  saw  the  chatties^  and  rushed  panting  for  the 
water ;  he  began  to  lap  it  up  frantically ;  in  a  few  moments  he 
staggered,  then  fell  down,  then  with  a  convulsive  effort 
sprang  on  bis  legs  again,  reeled,  and  lay  down  in  agony.  The 
sound  of  the  muttered  oaths  had  scarce  died  away,  and  the 
angry  feelings  calmed  down,  ere  the  men  saw  what  an  escape 
they  hod  hod ;  and  some  who  hod  been  loudest  to  condemn  the 
Colonel  for  his  seemingly  unaccountable  conduct  were  first  to 
blurt  out,  "  God  bless  you,  Sir,  you  have  saved  our  lives ! " 
The  men  were  right ;  he  had  saved  their  lives,  for  the  water 
iea$  poUoned  I  The  young  Guide  knew  enough  of  his  bhai  biuids 
(kinsmfin)  to  be  aware  that  it  was  no  imcommon  device  with  them 
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to  try  poison  on  men  whom  they  could  not  beat  in  fair  fight. 
The  moment  he  saw  the  chatties  so  temptingly  placed  he 
Buspected  mischief,  and  was  only  just  in  time  to  avert  it. 

Colonel  Weatherly  now  knelt  down,  and  gently  stroking  the  poor 
dog's  head,  unfastened  the  brass  collar,  which  had  his  name  and 
the  number  of  the  corps  engi-aved  upon  it,  to  be  preserved  as  a 
regimental  relic.  More  than  one  manly  fellow  would  that  day 
have  found  it  diflScult  to  deny  that  his  eyes  were  dimmer  than 
usual  as  he  turned  to  look  his  last  on  dear  "  old  Toby  "  in  his 
death  gasp. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

A    CAPTURE. 

In  every  such  group  of  Pathan  villages  the  larger  one  not  only 
boasts  its  more  massive  gateway  and  ramparts,  but  also  contains 
an  inner  fortified  building,  which  is  conspicuous  from  a  distance 
with  its  circular  battlcmented  tower,  rising  far  above  the 
adjacent  houses,  and  overtoj^ping  the  sun-ounding  walls.  This 
building  has  a  double  use  ;  it  is  the  Daolat  Khana  (treasm*y 
or  palace)  of  the  Khan,  and  also  his  hoorj  (citadel).  Such  a  tower 
rose  up  out  of  the  main  street  of  the  village  which  was  being 
attacked. 

Colonel  Weatherly  came  suddenly  upon  it,  as  he  was  working 
his  way  at  the  head  of  his  men,  with  his  Guide  companion  at 
his  side.  The  gateway  and  side  walls  were  freely  pierced  for 
matchlocks;  and  might  have  given  a  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
small  party  of  Europeans  now  approaching  it,  but  its  door  stood 
wide  open;  the  basement  and  the  com-t-yard  within  were  all 
empty.  This  too,  the  stronghold  of  the  place,  had  been 
abandoned  like  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  Colonel  was  going 
to  pass  on ;  when  the  trusty  "  Guide  "  stopped ;  he  thought  he 
heard  the  sound  of  voices.  The  party  entered  the  basement — 
but  all  was  still;  it  must  have  been  a  mistake.  But  what 
means  that  little  door  in  the  corner  standing  ajar.  The  Guide 
pushed  it  open  and  looked  in.  All  was  dark  as  night — ^but  close 
by  in  the  wall  was  a  kirkec  or  small  window,  closed  with  a 
wooden  shutter ;  the  leverage  of  a  couple  of  bayonets  quickly 
wrenched  off  the  shatter  from  its  fastenings,  and  the  dim  light 
thus  let  in  sufficed  to  disclose  a  low  vaulted  room,  and  some 
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men  skulking  against  the  farther  comer.  The  Guide  called 
on  them  to  surrender,  with  the  promise  of  their  lives,  but  with 
the  threat  that  if  they  resisted  they  would  be  shot  down  in 
their  den.  The  summons  was  met  with  a  howl  of  defiance, 
and  a  rush  at  the  door.  On  they  came,  some  half  dozen  fiend- 
like savages  talwdr  in  hand,  for  they  had  laid  aside  their  jezails 
when  they  found  it  was  to  bo  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  at  close 
quarters,  and  thought  to  cut  their  way  through. 

But  the  soldiers,  the  moment  they  heard  there  were  men 
within,  had  closed  in  around  the  Colonel  at  the  narrow  doorway, 
and  now  met  the  rush  with  the  bayonet-point ;  the  two  leaders 
received  their  death-thrust,  and  the  others  were  soon  over- 
ix)wered  and  disarmed ;  but  not  before  some  ugly  wounds  had 
been  dealt  on  both  sides,  the  Colonel  himself  receiving  a  severe 
cut  on  the  left  arm  in  the  vielee. 

When  all  seemed  clear,  out  sprang  another  from  the  dark 
comer,  and  with  his  raised  tuUcar  tried  to  cut  down  the  Colonel, 
who  was  nearest  to  him.  Half  a  dozen  bayonets  were  in  a 
moment  laid  to  dispose  of  him  like  the  rest,  when,  just  in  time, 
the  Guide  recognised  who  he  was.  His  dress  and  whole 
appearance  marked  him  out  as  being  very  different  from  the 
gang  around.  They  were  the  desperadoes  of  the  tribe,  while  he 
was  the  Khan's  youngest  and  favourite  son.  The  young 
stripling  had  somehow  remained  behind  in  the  general  stampede, 
and  these  hndmashcs  (iniffians)  had  secm*ed  his  pei-son  and 
hurried  him  into  the  cellar  of  the  tower,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that 
when  the  day's  work  was  over  they  should  reap  a  rich  reward 
on  the  ground  of  having  preserved  his  life. 

There  was  a  certain  nobility  of  bearing  about  the  youth,  who, 
though  not  above  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  dealt  his 
blows  right  manfully.  The  Colonel,  being  nearest  to  him,  was 
the  first  to  receive  his  attack,  and  was  swordsman  enough  to 
parry  it.  Directly  he  knew  who  his  antagonist  really  was,  he 
gave  orders  {hat  if  possible  he  was  to  be  taken  unhurt.  It  was 
no  easy  matter,  however,  to  effect  this.  Twice  he  attacked  the 
Colonel,  who  this  time  had  to  thank  the  thickness  of  his  quilted 
cap  (the  Bummer  head-dress  of  officers  and  men)  that  be  waa 
only  partially  stunned,  and  did  not  receive  a  livelong  remem-i 
bnm€6  of  the  encounter  in  the  shape  of  an  unsightly  gash 
80X088  hia  left  brow.  The  third  time  he  made  a  still  more 
TicionB  eni,  bat,  in  the  heat  of  the  strnggle,  over-reached  himself, 
and,  befoKB  he  eonld  recover.  Colonel  Weatherly  stmck  down  his 
inliMir   oat  of  hia   hand,  though  hia  oim  fi^goib&iQcvm^s^ 
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snapped  in  two  with  the  blow ;  then  the  soldiers  iiishod  in  from 
behind,  and  secured  the  lad  while  disarmed. 

There  was  something  of  true  dignity  about  his  gi-ief  at 
finding  himself  thus  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Ferittfjltre, 
Nor  did  the  guarantee  of  his  life  at  all  help  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  defeat.  Close-guarded  and  i)inioned — for  with  all  his 
dignity  of  beai-ing  he  was  in  mind  little  better  than  a  half 
savage — the  young  chieftain  was  escoi-ted  by  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  to  the  rear-guai'd  of  the  regiment,  until  the  l^rigadicr 
could  be  informed  of  his  foi-tunate  capture. 

Among  the  frontier  ti'ibes  themselves  the  possession  of  such 
a  hostage  would  have  soon  settled  an  aflfray.  The  eajitor 
would  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  his  own  terms  when  he  held 
in  his  hands  the  life  of  his  enemy's  heir :  for,  without  hesi- 
tation or  scruple,  that  life  would  be  forfeited  if  the  terms, 
however  severe,  were  not  accepted.  And  although  it  was  well 
known  that  in  the  hands  of  the  English  the  life  of  a  hostage 
was  always  safe,  being  regarded  as  sacred,  whatever  amount 
of  treachery  or  perfidy  might  be  practised  by  his  tribe,  still 
there  were  circiunstances  which,  as  it  tm*ne<I  out,  made  in 
this  case  the  life  and  freedom  of  this  boy  of  special  importance 
and  consequently  the  possession  of  his  person  by  the  English 
of  incalculable  value,  in  the  final  settlement  of  this  mid  ques- 
tion. 

This  exceptional  value  of  the  young  captive  must  be  ex- 
plained. It  chanced  that  even  in  that  little  nide  community 
**  com-t  intrigue  "  was  rife.  This  boy  was,  as  has  been  said,  the 
old  Khan's  favourite,  and  it  was  generally  considered  that  ho 
was  the  **  heu*  designate  "  to  the  khanship  of  this  distinguished 
tribe  of  frontier  marauders.  But  there  were  other  sons  by 
other  mothers,  who  were  ambitious  of  this  high  honour.  On  this 
boy's  life,  therefore,  and  his  freedom,  much  depended.  Half  a 
dozen  other  sons  might  have  been  taken  captive  without  much 
regret — nay,  the  removal  of  some  of  the  brood  might  have 
been  a  welcome  relief  to  the  old  parent.  But  with  this  lad  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  a  door  would  at  once  be  open  to 
intrigue ;  rival  claims  to  the  succession  would  be  started,  each 
€lder  brother  would  become  the  centre  of  a  cabal,  and  the  old 
man's  last  days  would  bo  embittered  by  conspiracies,  very 
likely  shortened  by  poison.  All  this  was  involved  in  the 
capture  of  this  boy — ^his  father's  peace,  and  power,  and  mrhaps 
*life. 

We  have  rather  anticipated  our  story.    Colonel  Weatherly 
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(lid  uot  yet  know  the  special  value  of  his  prize.  It  was  the 
(juitle's  acquaintance  with  the  "  Court  politics  "  of  his  tribe 
which  disclosed  it  all. 

The  Colonel  having  secured  his  captive,  only  waited  to  have 
a  handkerchief  tied  tightly  round  his  left  arm  to  stay  the 
bleeding  from  his  wound,  and  then  pushed  on  with  his  men. 
A  very  close  scrutiny  of  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  tower 
was  now  made,  and  the  remainder  of  the  villapje  most  care- 
fully explored;  and  when  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  no 
more  of  the  enemy  lay  concealed,  he  moved  out  **  into  the 
open,"  and  joined  the  Brigadier  in  the  valley,  where  he  was 
))usy  working  his  little  guns  against  the  fugitives  along  the 
mountain  sides. 

When  the  Brigadier  heard  of  the  capture  and  the  manner  of 
it,  and  learned  from,  the  young  Guide  all  the  domestic  history 
of  the  Khan  we  have  already  given,  he  exclaimed  with  generous 
warmth : 

**  Well,  Colonel,  the  glory  of  the  day  is  indeed  yours.  Your 
l)rize  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  and  may  bo  the  means  of 
saving  many  a  brave  fellow's  life  to-day.  And  I  think  I  know 
enough  of  these  vagabonds  to  feel  sm-e  that  when  they  come 
to  hear  how  the  boy  was  captm-ed,  they  have  still  enough  of 
chivalry  left  in  them,  in  spite  of  their  savagery  and  fanaticism, 
to  rejoice  that  their  young  chief,  if  he  was  to  be  taken — ^for 
it  is  all  kismut  (fate)  with  them — was  taken  by  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  handle  his  sword.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  Colonel, 
I  hope  we  shall  get  all  our  poor  fellows  back  under  canvas 
before  midnight ;  for  when  once  the  old  boy  learns  we  actually 
have  his  *  hopeful  *  in  our  hands,  he  won't  be  long  before  he 
comes  in  and  cries  pcccavi" 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE   BECili. 

It  was  now  considerably  past  mid-day,  and  the  soldiers  were 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  flagging;  some  were  dead  beat; 
8O9  as  there  was  no  more  pressing  work,  they  were  allowed 
hflJf  an  hour's  xest.  A  village  well,  with  its  saored  peepol-tree 
C/Scics  rdtgiaa)  dose  hy»  supplied  them  with  friendly  shelter  and 
a  wdoGOie  draught,  for  the  well  was  not  poisoned.    There  the 
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mfrii  lay  down  on  the  greensward,  mnnching  the  hard  biscnita 
thev  had  broa<;ht  in  their  haversacks.  The  little  Goorkhas  and 
thfr  Sikhs  were  gtill  keepinc;  up  the  game  along  the  heights 
on  either  side.     For  when  the  enemv  had  been  driven  from  the 

m 

last  village  they  had  made  for  the  farther  gorge  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  through  which  they  were  able  to  get  round,  right 
and  left,  on  the  flanks  of  the  skirmishers ;  and  this  accounted 
for  the  occasional  shots  which  were  being  fired  along  the 
ridge,  though  not  a  man  could  be  seen  from  the  valley  itself. 

The  capture  of  the  Khan's  son  seemed  to  place  the  real 
object  of  the  expedition  within  reach  ;  so  the  Brigadier  sent  off 
a  messenger  to  inform  the  Khan  [of  the  fact,  and  to  warn  him 
that  unless  the  firing  ceased  the  captured  villages  would  be 
destroyed  and  all  the  standing  crops  bmiied  ;  and  worst  of  all, 
the  prisoner  would  be  carried  oflf  into  British  territory.  Still 
the  firing  did  not  cease^-on  the  contraiy  there  seemed  to  be  a 
determination  to  punish  the  intruders  to  the  utmost.  In  the 
valley  itself  the  casualties  had  as  yet  been  very  few,  the  chief 
lioing  among  the  sufferers  from  sunstroke.  But  anyone  at  all 
acquainted  with  frontier  incursions  knows  that  the  real  danger 
lies  not  in  the  advance  but  in  the  retreat. 

*'  Revocare  gradum,  hio  labor,  hoc  opns.** 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  grave  im]X)rtance  to  effect  that 
retreat  by  daylight — at  least,  to  be,  if  possible,  out  of  the  pass 
before  dark ;  and  with  the  trump  card  in  his  hand  the  Brigadier 
hoped  to  bo  able  to  play  out  his  game  before  night  closed  in 
upon  him.  In  epite  of  the  desultory  firing  along  the  heights, 
the  valley  being  apparently  clear,  the  bugle  sounded  "  the  recall/* 

Boderick  Dhu's  whistle  shrill 

'*  Garrisoned  clan  Alpine's  glen 
With  foU  five  hundred  men.'* 

For  "broom  and  bracken,  heath  and  osier ^'  on  a  Highland 
hillside,  read  "boulder  and  crag,  reedy  grass  and  scant  acacia  on 
a  lower  Caucasian  range,"  and  the  scene  is  again  enaeted  to  the 
life. 

That  signal  to  the  British  troops  to  retreat,  is  to  ihe 
Momund  mountaineers  a  signal  to  advance — the  "jreeall"  to 
the  one  is  to  ihe  other  a  call  to  arms.  No  sooner  did  the  SiKha 
and  Gkxirkhas  begin  to  retire,  no  sooner  were  their  badoi  tomedtp 
than,  where  a  minnte  before  not  a  man  was  to  be  leeiit 

**  Bsranc  V  at  MiM  the  Inridiig  loe," 

Sbe  oresi  of  elfher  hiUBide  was  alive  with  mmi4sm^ 
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crag  and  every  bush  curled  up  the  white  Binoke-wi'eath  of  the 
matchlock,  and  the  unmistakable  whiz  of  the  bullet  sounded 
ominously  on  the  ear. 

The  Brigadier  saw  at  a  glance  the  state  of  things.  Some 
mishap  had  befallen  his  messenger :  the  tidings  of  his  son's 
tsapture  had  clearly  never  reached  the  Khan.  OS  went  the 
trusty  young  Guide,  to  make  siure  this  time  the  Khan  should 
not  be  kept,  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  his  son.  Meanwhile 
the  little  guns  were  nin  up  the  slopes  on  either  side  and 
ordered  to  play  'on  any  knot  of  Momunds  who  showed  them- 
selves. Behind  a  crag  they  were  seen  mustering  in  force — a 
well-dropped  shell  just  cleared  the  rock  and  dropped  into  the 
midst,  bm*stiug  as  it  dropped,  and  not  a  Momund  was  again 
seen  there.  But  this  i)lay  had  to  be  performed  time  after  time, 
for  the  "  sons  of  the  mountain  "  seemed  ubiquitous. 

Now,  however,  the  second  messenger  fulfilled  his  mission,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  value  of  the  young  chief  had  not 
been  over-estimated.  An  horn*  after  he  had  started  he  was 
seen  returning,  accompanied  by  the  Khan  himself  and  two  or 
three  personal  attendants.  The  old  man  approached  the 
Brigadier,  who  moved  out  ready  to  receive  him.  He  clasped 
his  hands  in  supplication,  and  even  prostrated  himself,  em- 
bracing the  Brigadier's  knees  and  touching  his  feet — **  doing 
obeisance,"  not  without  dignity,  before  the  man  who  repre- 
sented the  power  he  hated,  but  which,  for  the  time,  had 
mastered  him. 

All  firing  had  now  ceased.  The  word  had  passed  along  the 
heights.  The  Khan,  walking  beside  the  Brigadier,  accompanied 
the  retiring  force  to  the  end  of  the  vaUey,  full  of  promises  of 
good  behaviour  on  behalf  of  his  tribe ;  and  then,  as  they  were 
closing  in  on  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  entreated  that  his  son 
might  be  given  back  to  him.  But  the  young  hostage  was  already 
some  way  along  the  defile  with  the  advance-guard,  and  the  old 
father  had  no  alternative  but  to  accompany  the  Brigadier,  witli 
a  strong  escort  in  attendance,  through  the  too  familiar  gorge 
towards  the  hated  frontier  fort. 

Thus  the  column  moved  on  undisturbed;  the  Sikhs  and 
Gk)orkhas,  too,  falling  back  along  the  heights  unmolested; 
though  each  spur  4md  crest  as  they  vacated  it  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  skulking  [close  on  their  rear,  prepared,  no 
doubt,  had  the  yonng  chieftain  been  once  set  free,  to  set  all 
promfseB  of  peaee  at  defiance,  and  perhaps  to  decimate  the 
Joi«e  in  the  gorge. 
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But  with  the  boy,  and  the  old  Xhrui  too,  in  the  banda  of 
the  Englieb,  not  a  Moniund  dared  to  Ei'e  a  shot  oi:  to  raise  a 
finger  to  the  rescue  ;  so  they  all  inarched  on  in  safety.  It  was 
necessarily  slow ;  guus  in  front  to  clear  the  way  if  necessary ; 
guns  in  reai-  to  guard  against  surprise  from  behind.  Bat  no 
surprise  was  attempted ;  the  cost  was  too  gi-cat ;  the  life  of  their 
chief,  and  of  his  sou,  depending  on  their  remaiuinfi  quiet — so 
they  allowed  the  column  to  pass  nlong  in  peace,  and  the  skir- 
mishers on  the  heights  to  drop  down  step  by  step  towards  the 
plain;  and  the  short  Eastern  twilight  was  just  closing  in  as 
the  rear-gnai-d  cleoi-ed  the  mouth  of  the  pass. 

Two  horns  later  and  the  whole  force  were  once  more  in  camp 
on  the  fui-ther  Blo]ie,  under  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

A  gathering  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  foi'ce  was  at 
ouco  convened.  As  soon  as  the  Bngadier  had.  explained  the 
proposed  tcniis  of  treaty  the  Momiinds,  father  and  son,  were 
admitted.  It  was  a  touching  scene.  On  one  side  came  in  the 
old  Khan,  with  his  venerable  white  beai'd  and  somewhat  bent 
frame,  but  with  undimmed  eye  of  fii'c ;  on  the  other,  the 
stripling  boy :  both  under  on  escort,  or  guard,  as  the  case  might 
he,  of  English  soldiers.  Their  eyes  met,  and,  despite  the 
Moslem  troJniug  to  conceal  emotion,  the  old  man's  eyes  filled 
with  teai'3  as  they  fell  on  tho  pride  of  his  11601*1,  the  hope  of 
his  house,  in  the  hands  of  tho  unbeliever,  and  saw  his  face  Bad 
and  downcast  under  the  sense  of  defeat  and  captivity.  The 
terms  imposed  were  at  once  read.  They  were  not  hard,  but 
very  explicit.  Temporai-y  banishment  from  the  Peahawur 
Valley  ;  all  privilege  of  bai'ter  in  British  teiTitory  forbiddeii, 
and  only  to  be  restored  on  proof  of  peaceful  behaviour  for  one 
year ;  and  after  that  period  heavy  peualties  to  be  imposed  for 
any  raid  on  British  lands  or  British  subjects. 

"  Khan,"  said  the  Brigadier,  when  he  had  stated  the  texmi, 
"  vie  now  know  the  way  into  your  valley,  and  yon  find  ire  haTe 
men  who  can  lay  the  gun  and  handle  the  sword.  It  is  your 
policy  to  be  neighbourly,  to  remain  peaoefnl,  and  to  oontrol 
your  tribe." 
The  crestfaUen  old  man  bowed,  bnt  his  dignity  never  fbnook 

"To-morrow  morning,"  the  Brigadier  added,  "the  treg 
shall  be  formally  ratified,  and  yon  shall  go "  {rt>oki 
mUeaga). 

"  To-morrow  1"  eried  the  Khan  in  tones  of  disti-(^ss  :  "  w^ 
Bot  nomt    I  MiM^yoin  tanu;  let  all  be^ 
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of  the  earth  have  trampled  upon  tlicir  slave;  let  him  depart 
and  hide  his  face  in  the  darkness." 

"  No,  Khan ;  not  till  to-morrow.  With  you  the  shame  seems 
to  lie  not  in  the  crime,  but  in  the  punishment.  You  shall  be 
protected  in  camp  till  the  morning;  then  you  can  sign  the 
treaty,  and  take  away  your  son.  But  be  sm-o  you  tell  your 
babns*  that  if  ever  they  venture  to  harry  us  the  punishment 
shall  bo  far  more  severe.  Yoiu*  homes  and  your  crops  are 
spai'ed  this  time;  but  if  you  make  us  come  again,  not  a  hut 
shall  be  left  standing,  nor  an  ear  of  corn  remain  undestroyod." 

Colonel  Weatherly,  thinking  for  the  moment  chiefly  of  his 
own  men,  was  half-disposed  to  urge  that  the  "old  ruffian" 
should  be  got  rid  of  then.  But  the  Brigadier's  rejdy  quite 
satisfied  him. 

'*It  will  be  better.  Colonel,  to  have  half  a  company  kept 
awake  all  night  for  his  guard  (and  you  have  some  men  who 
have  not  been  out  to-day),  than  to  have  all  the  camp  kept  on 
the  qui  rive  the  whole  night  through;  and  the  poor  fellows 
need  rest  sadly.  With  the  old  boy  safe  under  guard  his  men 
will  leave  us  at  peace.  If  they  once  get  him  and  his  son  free 
they  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  matchlock  practice  all 
night,  and  we  shall  lose  more  men  before  daylight  than  the 
whole  a£fair  has  yet  cost  us."  * 

So  closed  the  day — its  work  done,  and  well  done;  not  the 
less  well  that  charred  huts  and  smouldering  fields  did  not  mark 
the  track  of  the  avenger. 

With  early  dawn  the  Khan  and  his  son  again  appeared  in  the 
Brigadier's  tent ;  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  they  departed  to 
their  moimtain  homes.  The  little  force  broke  up  that  evening, 
each  regiment  marching  back  to  its  former  station,  to  enjoy  (?) 
the  normal  quiet  of  a  Punjab  hot  weather. 

*  Literally  children,  but  used  under  the  patriarchal  system  of  the  East  for 
the  "  tribe,"  the  "  people.** 
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By  SuTHEfiLAKD  Edwabds. 


No.  V.^Iokatieft'b  Miesion  to  Khiva  akb  Bokhara, 

Coi"NT  Nicholas  Payloyitch  Iosatieff,  who  first  oired  liis 
Kuropean  fame  to  liis  actiYity  as  AmbaBBndoi'  of  Russia  at  Con- 
stantinople, during  and  immediately  before  the  recent  Basso- 
TarkiBli  war,  and  who,  since  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  has 
held  the  post  of  Miuister  of  the  Interior,  is  the  son  of  the 
General  IgnatiefF  who  was  for  many  years  Governor-General  of 
Bt.  Petersburg,  and  who  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers.  Nicholas  PaYlovitch  Ignatieff,  was  educated 
at  the  Corps  des  Pages,  and,  according  to  custom,  quitted  that 
select  establishment  for  young  aristocrats  to  enter  the  Guards. 
The  Bo-called  "  Crimean  War  "  found  the  young  Ignatieff,  at  the 
age  of  22,  serving  with  his  regiment  at  Bevel,  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  under  Count  Bei^,  to  whose  staff  he  was  attached.  In 
spite  of  the  exertions  she  was  compelled  to  make  in  the  Crimea, 
Buasia,  throughout  the  vrar  of  1854  and  1855,  kept  her  best 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  also  aloDg  the 
coast  from  which  the  capital  might  have  been  approached.  The 
object,  then,  of  the  force  stationed  at  Bevel  was  to  pirevent  the 
enemy  from  landing ;  and  as  the  enemy  did  not  land,  it  might 
be  argned  that  this  object  was  attained.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  mx  Ignatieff  followed  his  general  to  Finland,  where  Count 
Berg  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Governorship,  a  po  '^ 
he  retuned  until  1808,  when,  at  the  height  of  the  insun-cctio 
he  was  sent  as  Goremor  to  Poland. 

Ueanwhile,  Captain  lgna\ialt  had  passed  from  the  military  t 
the  diplomatio  lervioe,  finding  his  point  of  trausition 
port  of  IfOitiiy  AttaeU  to  the  BmbMg  at  London. 
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His  chief  performance  as  Military  Attache  in  the  Embassy 
of  Baron  Brunow  was  a  careful  report  on  England's  military 
position  in  India,  which  so  pleased  the  Emp?ror  that  His 
Majesty  called  the  \^Titer  to  Warsaw  for  a  personal  interview.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Captain  Ignatie£f  already 
foresaw  the  probability  of  the  mutiny  so  soon  afterwards  to 
break  out ;  and  whether  it  was  the  method  and  style  of  the  report, 
or  its  substance  and  the  views  enunciated  therein,  which 
commended  it  to  the  attention  of  Alexander  II.  Doubtless  the 
latter.  But  Bussiau  diplomacy  keeps  its  secrets ;  and  in  no 
Bussian  Blue-Book  has  Captain  Ignatiefif's  report  on  England's 
military  position  in  India  been  published. 

In  1858  IgnatiefiF,  now  a  Colonel,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The  mission  might  equally  have  been 
called  a  reconnaisancc ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  its 
direction  was  enti'usted  to  a  diplomatist  who  had  been  a  soldier. 

In  the  year  1857  the  Khans  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  sent  envoys 
to  congratulate  Alexander  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ; 
and  the  Bussian  Government  resolved  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  naturally  presenting  itself  to  renew  communications 
with  its  ferocious  neighbours,  hitherto  so  difficult  of  access  and 
so  inhospitable  when  approached.  Only  sixteen  years  before, 
Colonel  Stoddard  and  Captain  ConoUy,  accredited  agents  of  the 
British  Government,  had  been  executed  at  Bokhara ;  and  seven 
years  later  Mr.  Struve,  a  diplomatic  agent  sent  by  General 
Tchemaieff  to  Bokhara,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Ameer, 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  cruelties,  and  delayed  in  captivity  for 
six  months ;  and  that  almost  within  sight  of  the  Bussian  troops. 

The  journey,  moreover,  to  Khiva  presented  difficulties  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  largo  force,  had  hitherto  been  found  insm*- 
mountable.  General  Perofski  in  his  expedition  to  Ivhiva  of  the 
year  1889  lost,  as  has  been  told  at  length,  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  through  frost  and  snow ;  yet  he  had  deliberately  resolved 
to  run  all  the  hazards  of  a  merciless  winter  season  rather  than 
attempt  to  march  troops  across  the  Ust-Urt  desert  in  summer. 

Ignatieff,  howeyer,  (now  Colonel  and  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor,)  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  leadership  and 
direction  of  the  mission,  determined  to  start  from  Orenburg  in 
Bunznerf  and,  as  he  returned  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  is  the 
one  coinmander  on  whom  the  winds  of  the  Ust-Urt  desert  have 
blown  both  hot  and  cold. 

Tgna^'flff  lifter  hifl  mission  to  Khiva  was  sent  to  China,  where 
he  copflnded  a  TVty  important  treatjp  by  which  the  extenaive 
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and  valuable  province  of  Ussurl  was  ceded  to  BuBsia.  During 
the  occiix)ation  of  Feliin  by  the  FrcucU  and  Englisb,  be  is 
said  to  liavc  shown  great  tact  ia  bringing  to  bear  tipon  the 
Chinese  his  influence  with  the  allies,  and  upon  the  allies  his 
influence  with  the  Chinese. 

Setiuiiing  to  Bussia,  lie  was  made  Director  of  the  Asiatic 
Department  in  the  llinisti-y  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  a  department 
ia  which,  for  no  visible  reason,  Slavonic  questions  ai-e  treated. 
Here  ho  drew  up  a  plan  for  uniting  the  Orenburg  and  Biberian 
lines,  afterwards  executed  by  Colonel  Verevkin,  starting  from 
Orenburg,  and  Colonel  (now  General)  Tchernaieff  starting  from 
Scmipalatinsk.  He  liad  previously  m-ged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  occupying  Tashtend,  when  he  received 
the  same  answer  which  was  aftei-wards  given  to  Tchernaieff — 
that  the  Bussian  Government  did  not  wish  to  extend  its  posses- 
sions  in  Central  Asia,  and  that  Tashkcnd  was  not  to  be  taken. 

It  was  thought  that  General  Ignatieff  would  be  made 
Governor-General  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Central  Asia. 
But  iu  1865  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Constantinople, 
where  his  legation  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
embassy. 

From  London  his  report  on  the  Government  of  India  seems 
to  have  taken  him  to  Central  Asia;  his  successes  in  Central 
Asia  took  him  to  China ;  his  success  in  China  to  the  directioD 
of  the  Asiatic  department  where  Blavonian  affairs  are  treated. 
From  the  Asiatic  department  be  was  moved  to  Constantinople 
— the  one  point  at  which  a  ti-ue  Bussian  of  the  orthodox  foitb  is 
always  stationed,  to  the  exclusion  of  Baltic  and  other  Germans 
who  would  not,  it  seems  to  bo  held,  sympathise  sufficiently  with 
the  oppressed  Chi-istians  of  the  oitbodox  faith. 

To  speak  now  in  detail  of  IgnatieFs  Central  Asian  miBsioiIt 
which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  assmned  the  character  of  a  retnm 
visit  to  visits  made,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
accession  to  the  throne,  by  ambassadors  from  the  Ehaas  of 
Shiva  and  Bokhara.    The  envoy  fi-om  Khiva  made  his  appear- 
ance  at  Orenburg  on  the    20th  of  Jnly  1867,  bringing  two 
ai'gamaks  as  a  gift  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and  uttendL^fl  by  a  I 
Boite  <rf  sixteen  men.    A  house  -ma  faired  far  tlie  accommodation  I 
of  the  mission.    The  envoy  hinuelf  was  allowed  tno  roubles  I 
ft  day,  while  the  other  diatingnished  Ehivans  were  paid  seventy 
five  copeoki  (2*.  Bd.),  and  the  rest  twenty-five  copecks. 

The  sensation  orsated  in  Ormbiizg  hy  the  bitIvoI  of  ' 
Xbina  IfiNum  lud  not  s^  ndMdded.  when  i 
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acquamted  the  authorities  with  the  aiTival  at  that  fort,  on  the 
10th  (22nd)  of  August,  of  an  envoy  from  Bokhara,  with  four 
argamaks  and  a  suite  of  forty  men.  This  suite  repre- 
sented a  vai-iety  of  offices  and  grades.  There  was  the 
Commandant  of  tlie  Bokharian  Com-t ;  there  were  councillors 
and  secretaries  of  embassy ;  adjutants,  provosts,  a  guard  of 
honoiu",  gi'ooms,  a  piper,  a  drummer,  a  doorkeeper,  and  fom* 
valets,  the  whole  constituting  a  full  retinue.  This  company  was 
likewise  conveyed  to  Orenburg.  Houses  were  hh'ed,  and  another 
allowance  of  money  was  issued  :  two  roubles  to  the  envoy,  one 
rouble  twenty-five  copecks  to  the  commandant,  and  as  much  to 
the  councillor;  fifty  copecks  per  man  to  eight  ''distinguished 
men,"  and  twenty-five  copecks  to  each  of  the  rest.  For  every  one 
of  then-  horses  they  were  provided  with  two  garnetz  of  oats  and 
sixteen  pounds  of  hay  per  diem. 

Having  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  their  long  journeys, 
the  envoys,  as  of  old,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  Imperial  Com-t,  in  order  to  deliver  the  letters  from 
the  inilers  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  from  their  various 
ministers ;  declaring  that  the  object  of  their  respective  missions 
was  to  offer  congratulations  to  the  Emperor  on  his  happy 
accession  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers.  In  the  letter  from 
the  Khan  of  Khiva  there  was,  indeed,  no  allusion  to  anything 
besides  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  letters  from  the 
Khivau  ministers  a  unanimous  desire  was  expressed  to  constitute 
the  Jaxartes  the  boundary  lino  between  the  territories  of  Khiva 
and  the  empire  of  Bussia. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  fi-om  the  ruler  of  Bokhai*a  were  of  a 
different  kind.  Commencing  with  condolence  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  congratulating  his  successor  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  Ameer  held  it  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  at  the  same  time  to  announce  his  victories  in  Shahr-i- 
Suby,  and  with  the  solemnity  of  a  great  monarch  to  make 
known  his  occupation  of  the  little  towns  in  that  province,  which 
are  situated,  as  is  well  known,  within  an  area  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
square  versts.  In  concluBion,  the  Ameer  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  a  Russian  convoy  at  Bokhara.  "  The  intelligence/'  he  wrote, 
"  concerning  the  removal  of  the  great  sovereign  from  this  perish- 
able world  to  an  eternal  life,  and  the  succession  of  the  great 
monareh  to  the  imperial  throne  reached  our  ears  at  the  time 
when  oor  most  saored  person  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Bhabr-kisih  (Shas^  Eish)  dominions.  Thanks  to  the 
Ahai^ty  and  to  His  msrej,  and  owing  to  the  efiBcaoy  of  the 
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t(j';  'I'-ji-ir",  .(■-.  :;-,  a.','.oai,ii'l'j,  of  'lur  r-rsi-r-ii-ri  ir,i  ^^rT=.■£■: 
Mimkt.  .r  M'i..vij*r;.  a  •*';".l--;=j.er  t:-  jv^ir  M&;t=TT.  ■*!.:-  is 
rj-iit'.'l  tis:.'.i.i!  •,'.t  i.','t/.':-i  i'T  his  -iT^.zlx'.iT^&rii^-i^'  a&i 
jii-.ti':';.  >'.(;( !i  v'/ifriiraf-;'!  ft  feTaciotis  r^tepiloii  we  Loj*  hi  -wiil 
rtA'.'w':  \:ir\;-i-.  iirj]/';iiiii  favnurs,  an'l  iha:  his  a=5-sraiices  will 
\i':  kiri'ijy  iir.t<:ii<;'i  to;  afKT  nLicb  W6  tmst  he  inll  b^  granted 
\ti:r\u\vMt,u  to  'h:]tiirt.  May  tlic-  prM;ioii=  ami  liriglit  intelligence 
of  tli<:  S'iv*;r':ij{ri  Ia:  tJitJi  dirc-c-t<:'l  towards  the  sc'iidiDg  of  an 
(■.luiiui-.ny  U/jiii  liiiiir-'-ir. 

"N'ltlitn;;  iH  df;!)ir«l  Ix-tiideii  this;  and  so  ma;  the  road 
Ut  fri':ndHliip  and  to  mutual  relations  between  the  tiro  great 
i':in|(ir'-H  It':  opf;n,  L-nal)Iing  the  cararaiis  and  traders  of  the  two 
c'iiiiitri'-K  to  cornc  and  go  Ireelj.  Ab  a  token  of  remembrance 
w<:  Hond  a  carjitt  uf  Cashmere  manufacture,  two  Bezai-meshkin 
fihnwlH,  aii'l  a  i>air  of  black  and  piebald  horses. 

"  May  the  huh  of  majesty  I'tenully  shine  witbin  the  MKifinea 
of  tliu  (Tmpiii'. 

"  Furtliermoi-e,  f^recting  to  him  who  follows  the  truth." 

Thfru  is  very  little  said  of  the  Khivan  enroy  in  the  recordB 
of  Uiu  iierioil.  All  tliat  can  be  gathered  about  him  personally 
in  that  he  was  siiariug  of  his  words.  But  bh  regards  tba 
onvoy  &-om  Jiokhara,  the  following  was  written  1^  lb. 
Qregoi-ieff,  the  eminent  Orientalist  of  the  Asiatic  Department. — 
"Uulladjan  Ashur^onoff,  who  is  styled  Mir  Akhur,  '  ~ 
fitahlraeistur,  in  the  Ameer's  letter  to  his  Imperial  Majosty,.^ 
and  In  the  letter  from  the  Bokharian  ministerB,  did  not  fill  that, 
dlitinguished  office  at  the  Conrt  of  the  Ameer,  and  must  ba^-^ 
»enT«d  Um  title  osily  on  hie  appointment  ■■  Ambasfiadot  i 
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the  Court  of  Russia.  Up  to  then  he  had  held  the  post  of  Mir 
Sheb,  or  night-policeman  in  the  city  of  Bokhara,  and  in  no  way 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Ameer  Nasr  Ullah  ;  the  councillor 
and  the  secretary  of  embassy  are  likewise  persons  who  do  not 
perform  the  duties  which  in  Europe  belong  to  those  offices.  The 
envoy  treats  them  more  like  servants  than  like  officials  of  a 
certain  standing.  A  few  days  ago,  finding  them  asleep  when 
he  awoke,  he  became  furious,  and  with  his  own  hand  thrashed 
them  with  a  nagaika  (the  Cossack  horse-whip),  and  also  laid 
it  over  the  back  of  his  son,  the  Commandant  of  the  Bokharian 
Court." 

Explaining  further  that  the  envoy  was  inquisitive,  and  that 
he  readily  entered  into  conversation  about  his  own  country,  Mr. 
Gregorieff  adds  : — **  He  is  very  miserly,  and  consequently  must 
be  covetous,  like  all  Asiatics.  In  proof  of  this,  he  refuses  to 
provide  his  suite,  at  his  own  cost,  with  the  warm  clothing  they 
require  for  their  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  at  this  late  season  of 
the  year ;  in  consequence  of  which,  by  command  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  councillor  and  the  secretary  of  the  embassy  have 
been  supplied  with  pelisses,  and  the  servants  with  tulups  (sheep- 
skin coats),  at  the  expense  of  om*  Government." 

Such  were  the  personages  who,  at  that  time,  appeared  in 
liussia  as  the  representatives  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

On  news  being  received  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  arrival  of 
the  envoys,  the  imperial  sanction  was  given  for  their  admission 
to  Court.  On  the  9th  September  the  Khivan  envoy  started  for 
St.  Petersburg,  followed  on  28rd  October  by  the  Bokharian 
envoy,  accompanied  by  a  limited  suite. 

Their  stay  in  St.  Petersburg  was  not  long.  Having  been 
favoured  with  audiences,  they  received  answers  to  the  letters 
from  their  Khans  and  ministers ;  and  after  seeing  ballets  and 
ofher  sights,  and  having,  in  particular,  accumulated  a  goodly 
supply  of  presents,  they  returned  to  Orenburg  in  the  month  of 
January  18S8.  From  there  they  started  for  their  respective 
countries ;  the  Khivan  envoy  on  the  28th  February,  and  the 
Bokharian  envoy  on  the  24th  May. 

The  response  to  these  missions  was  the  equipment  of  a 
special  miBsion  in  the  spring  of  1858,  to  the  Khanates  of  Khiva 
and  Bokhara*  under  Colonel  Ignatieff. 

The  Supreme  Gtovemori  and  the  Govemor-Oeneral  of  Oren* 
burg,  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  sending  an 
agent  to  Toraa  before  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  envoys  at 
8t.  FMenborg.    Binoe  the  year  1842  the  Bossians  had  had 
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no  relations,  hostile  or  friendly,  with  the  Central  Asian 
Khanates.  "  The  information,"  says  Mr.  Zalesoff,  as  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Robert  Michell,  "  which  had  been  acquu-ed  through 
I)re'S'ious  missions,  was  out  of  date,  and  in  respect  to  the 
topography  of  the  country,  it  bore  only  on  localities  in  proximity 
with  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  main  artery  of  Central  Asia — the  Oxus — ^which,  as  regards 
commercial  as  well  as  political  relations,  is  of  such  immense 
importance.  Moreover,  while  in  1853  we  had  brought  our  line 
of  forts  down  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  so  j^laced  ourselves  in 
immediate  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva,  we  not  only 
wanted  correct  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
Central  Asian  states,  their  mutual  relations,  the  territories 
of  Bokhai'a,  and  other  territories  along  the  Oxus;  we  had, 
moreover,  unfortunately  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  localities 
on  this  (Bussian)  side  of  the  Jaxartes.  These  circumstances  were 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  call  om-  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
country  on  our  borders,  and  to  the  conterminous  portion  of 
Central  Asia.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hampering  of  our  trade 
by  the  Asiatics  with  enormous  duties,  the  solution  of  the 
•question  as  to  the  possibility  of  convejdng  our  merchandise  by 
river  (Oxus),  the  detention  of  captives,  &c.,  involuntarily  com- 
2)elled  us  to  make  one  more  effort  to  persuade  the  rulers  of 
Turan  to  be  more  reasonable  in  their  behaviour  towards  Russia, 
nnd  to  adopt  conduct  which  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
ihemselves.  Entertaining  these  ideas,  our  Government  det<^r- 
mined  all  the  sooner  to  follow  them  up,  since  it  had  received 
the  verbal  assurance  of  the  Khivan  envoy,  and  that  of  the  Ameer, 
of  their  wish  to  see  an  agent  of  ours  in  their  respective 
khanates." 

On  the  receipt  of  imperial  commands  relative  to  the  despatch 
of  an  agent  to  the  EhanateSi  preparations  were  at  once  com- 
menced at  Orenburg  for  the  equipment  of  a  mission.  The  road 
selected  for  the  march  of  the  mission  was  the  one  which  passes 
by  the  former  site  of  Fort  Emba,  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Aral,  and  so  on  to  Ehiva  and  Bokhara,  the  return  being  again 
throngh  Ehiva.  A  detachment  of  Cossacks  was  ordered  to  escort 
the  mission  along  the  shores  of  the  Aral,  while,  for  the  better 
examination  of  Qxe  course  of  the  Oxus,  a  portion  of  tibe  Aral 
flotilla  'WBB  placed  at  the  orders  of  the  agent. 

At  that  time  the  Steppe  under  the  Qrmlnizg  juiadieticiii^  :juA' 
jQore  pertjenkurlj  the  western  half  of  it,  aeroae  which  tibe  j|i|^:;^  ^« 
9^.fk9  visnon  lay,  ynm  in  a  state  of  egitaftm.    Wi/k-" 
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consecutive  years  Russian  detachments  had  been  unceasingly 
piu'suing  the  band  of  the  well-known  Kirghiz  batyr  (freebooter) 
Iset  Kutebar,  but  to  no  purpose.  This  son  of  the  Steppes, 
each  time  that  the  liussians  got  upon  his  track,  decamped  to  the 
centre  of  the  Ust-Urt,  into  which,  owing  to  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  their  horses,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  fodder  and 
water,  the  pursuing  detachments  could  not  follow  him.  This 
was  the  condition  of  aflfairs  even  in  the  year  1858 ;  so  that  in 
order  to  guard  the  mission  against  an  attack  from  Kutebar,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  it  the  protection  of  a  convoy.  The  agent  was 
l)rovided  with  a  guard  of  honour,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  men, 
who  were  to  attend  him  in  the  Khanates.  In  addition  to  these 
the  Governor-General  of  Orenbm-g,  proceeding  as  far  as  the 
Emba  with  the  mission,  was  to  detach  seventy-five  men  from 
his  own  convoy,  sending  them  on  with  the  mission  as  far  as  the 
first  Khivan  settlement.  Moreover,  Lieutenant  Skriabin,  of  the 
Corps  of  Topographers,  imder  orders  to  execute  a  reconnaisance 
dm-ing  the  summer  along  the  western  limits  of  the  Ust-Urt, 
was  directed  to  send  across  the  Ust-Urt  a  flying  party  of 
150  Cossacks  to  afford  assistance,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to 
the  mission  in  its  progress  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Aral. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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(Continued  from  yaye  1026.) 
By  Hekry  Bowles  Franklyn,  LL.D. 


[ClasKct.) 

Having  spoken  of  English  aa  required  for  military  candidates, 
not  only  the  amount  of  it  to  pass  them,  but  also  of  the  utility  of 
the  study  of  ite  high  authors,  and  the  time  occupied  in  so  doing, 
and  then  of  modem  lauguagea,  ^e  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
classics  so  called,  and  which  are  allowed  to  be  taken  np  aa  a 
subject  of  examination.  The  reason  of  this  appeurs  to  be  the 
idea — 

(1.)  That  they  still  are  necessary  in  a  liberal  education. 

(2.)  That  they  arc  of  assistance  in  the  study  of  modem 
tangnages,  as  well  as  in  oui  own. 

What  we  think  has  been,  however,  lost  sight  of,  is,  tliat  in  the 
present  day  concentration  of  the  mind  on  special  subjects  is  the 
very  first  need  of  all ;  otherwise  the  world  and  civiliBation 
would  not  be  advancing  with  such  gigantic  strides,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  even  classical  scholars  will  deny  that  the 
Boccessfol  man  in  every  profession  is  he  who  is  "  Totut  in  iBe," 
for  strength  in  one's  o&Uing  ia  like  dynamite.  And  when  and 
Uow  was  this  discovered  7  Certainly  not  by  poring  over 
classioB ;  nor  were  the  fortifications  of  Yanban  assisted  by  a  like 
stndy. 

With  regard  to  elaaaies,  onr  proposition  is — 

(1.)  Considering  the  way  in  -vihich  they  are  learnt  in  onr^ 
nhoolB,  yonng  men  when  tiiey  entor  the  army  (and  the  childreaj 
wben  th^  enter  the  navy),  are  neither  sufficiently  advanced  to 
eiooy  Uudr  beanties,  bid  cmly  able  to  make  mere  translationa.] 
^iid  nmr  likaly  again  to  c^en  a  classical  book. 

(i;)  mat  fW"*^  -Uw  itanotyped  phrase  has  been  "  Oh 
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the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  is  of  such  use  in  the  groundwork  of 
both  Continental  and  English,"  yet,  at  all  events  as  regards  the 
former,  it  is  immensely  overrated,  and  as  to  the  latter,  wo  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  book  Latham's  English  Language  (of 
600  pages),  which  we  remember  having  to  get  through  for  the 
University,  studied  for  six  months,  would  give  one  far  more 
knowledge  of  our  own  language  than  the  study  of  Latin  for 
years. 

We  do  not  wish  to  condemn  learning  the  rules  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  but  going  over  it  so  slowly  robs  one  of  such  an 
immensity  of  time,  if  destined  to  become  a  specialist,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  one  will  be  a  Leonardo  da  VincL  In  our  own 
country  it  is  not  every  day  we  meet  with  a  Feame,  who  writes  a 
work  on  Contingent  Bemainders,  and  Springing  and  Shifting 
Uses,  ii.  profoundly  versed  in  mathematics  and  medicine,  invents 
a  new  dye,  and  brings  out  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  accent ;  (and 
setting  aside  all  politics  for  a  moment)  with  a  Gladstone,  an 
intellectual  giant,  who  as  Prime  Minister  receives  despatches, 
makes  experiments  with  the  hygrometer,  shows  his  immense 
financial  power  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  letter  after 
letter  to  great  financiers,  sustains  a  brisk  con*espoudenco  with 
classical  scholars  on  Homer,  translates  English  hymns  into 
Latin  verse,  studies  and  knows  modern  languages,  wi*ites  a  letter 
of  forty  pages  to  a  lawyer  on  a  nice  legal  point,  and  tackles  His 
Holiness  and  all  the  Roman  Cai'dinals  on  their  own  ground. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  young  officers,  like  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  arc  able  to  take  their  M.A.  at  fourteen.  What  we 
have  to  do  with  is  the  case  of  ordinary  young  men.  The  mind 
enthusiastic  on  one  great  subject,  like  the  Art  of  War  at 
present,  and  on  which  the  happiness  of  nations  so  much 
depends,  must  naturally  accomplish  more  than  if  occupied  with 
half  a  dozen,  for  few  are  able  to  drive  (as  they  try  to  do  some- 
times) six  callings  abreast. 

What  we  want  is  to  bring  out  military  and  fighting  talent  for 
both  services ;  and  it  is  indeed  wonderful  with  what  slender 
qualifications  in  these  as  compared  with  other  professions,  but 
with  them  properly  managed^  a  man  may  become  a  good  ofBcer, 
fill  a  large  space  in  the  great  war-machine,  and  be  a  credit  to 
his  country ;  but  he  should  know  the  range  of  his  faculties,  and 
copy  the  artillexy  officeri  who  does  not  aim  at  objects  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  guns*  We  have  already  stated  how  much 
ira  lose  hj  ignorance  of  modem  langnages.  Hear  what  Gothe 
»yB:— 
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"  We  Bbonid  guard  against  a  talent  which  ve  cannot  hope  to 
practise  'with  some  degree  of  perfection ;  improve  it  as  we  may, 
vie  shall  always  in  the  end,  when  the  merit  of  the  master  has 
become  apparent  to  ns,  painfully  lament  the  loss  of  time  and 
Btrength  devoted  by  ns  to  other  things." 

In  the  matter  of  Latin,  in  place  of  more  necessary  (subjects, 
many  would  endorse  tliis.  If  Watt  had  been  poring  over 
classics,  would  the  wondrous  steam  engine  now  propelling  the 
Ironclad  through  the  sea  have  come  before  him?  If  Arkwriglit 
had  been  so  employed  would  he  have  discovered  the  spinning- 
machine?  and  whoBe  gi'and  mechanical  genius  carried  vrn 
through  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  has  been  of  as 
much  value  to  England  as  her  colonies  ?  If  Morse,  should  he 
have  had  so  aooii  the  electric  spark  putting  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  so  short  a  time,  and  leaving  even  light  far  behind  in  its 
velocity  ? 

What  can  be  the  use  of  suffering  the  sap  to  be  diverted  into  a 
lot  of  profitless  twigs  ?  Honest  work  at  the  subjects  one  really 
requires,  and  sticking  to  one's  duty  in  the  Serviced,  like  a  limpet 
to  a  rock,  ought  now  to  enable  officers  to  do  moderately  well 
"without  the  devil's  bleesing."    Gotbe  again  says : — 

"I  respect  those  who  know  what  they  want,  but  many  do  not. 
They  maJie  up  then:  mind  to  build  a  house "  (shall  we  say 
military?),  "  and  end  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  shanty." 

When  Watt  was  watching  the  kettle,  he  was  conceiving  the 
application  of  oar  great  motive  power.  Archimedes  discovered 
specific  gravity,  and  Newton  gravitation,  while  amnsing  them- 
selves. If  we  have  a  bee-farm  we  do  not  deny  that  in  reading 
the  GeorgiacB  of  Virgil,  Book  IV.,  we  shall  find  a  good  deal 
about  them ;  yet  a  shilling's-worth  at  Smith's  book-Btail  will  tell 
us  far  more. 

Is  it  that  the  classics  enable  ua  to  learn  all  about  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  the  Struggle  at  Thermopylca,  or  the  exploits  of  the  greKteat 
general  (Anuibal)  that  ever  lived  ?  Alae !  we  fear  that  many  of 
Q8  smile  at  some  of  the  fabulous  accounts  eaned  into  as  dnting 
our  Bohool-days,  and  be  it  remembered  preparatoiy  to  eoirj  into 
ihe  service  to  become  military  eipertfl.  The  great  beantiei  ot 
ihe  classics,  at  100  taid  before,  are  not  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  at  seventeen 
ft  few  examples,  over  what  mangled  myu 
faoddenl 

,    Letmidai,  ire  ve  iold,  {ought  >t  'Cbcnuopylce  witli  7,000  me; 
M  Hiih   U)000    jturt  as  ve  ^tase  to  believe    Dio~ 
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Pausanias,  which  considerably  alters  the  case.    Perhaps  5,000 
were  in  reserve  ?  ? 

Beautiful  Sappho  committing  suicide  (as  many  of  us  saw  in 
the  grand  picture  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  April  last)  is  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

« 

Diogenes'  tub  could  not  have  been  a  tub,  for  Pliny  tells  us 
these  were  of  Gallic  origin ;  and  although  lanterns  were  known, 
the  story  about  his  may  be  well  doubted. 

Mutius  ScsBvola  did  not  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  ;  Brennus 
did  not  cast  his  sword  into  the  scale ;  neither  did  constant  Portia, 
like  the  fire-king,  swallow  hot  coals.  Annibal  did  not  use  either 
vinegar  or  a  mineral  acid  to  disintegrate  the  rocky  structure  of 
either  Pyrenees  or  Alps.  Cleopatra  did  not  use  a  like  solvent 
for  her  pearl,  and  evidence  goes  far  to  prove  that  she  and  her 
ladies  committed  suicide  by  taking  poison.  Later  on  we  find  that 
Belisarius  was  not  blind.  **  Date  obolum  Belisario "  was  a 
fiction.  The  great  Roman's  last  words  were  not  "  Et  tu  brute  " 
(as  Shakespere  got  them  from  the  true  tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
York),  nor  **  Tu  quoque  Brute,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  not  spoken  in  Latin  but  in  Greek.  For  pity  on  the  printer, 
however,  let  us  give  them  in  English — **  And  you  my  son,  and 
you  are  one  of  them?  "  (Suetonius.)  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  Christians  were  massacred,  or  thrown  to  beasts  in  the 
Colosseum.  The  most  that  we  can  make  out,  even  when  the 
evidence  is  not  contradictory  is,  that  they  were  slain  in  a 
circus. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  navy  besides  the  army, 
and  although  Latin  has  now  been  made  non-compulsory,  still 
would  it  not  be  fairer  to  select  other  pieces  than  those  of  June 
Examination  1878,  moreover  adorned  with  printers'  errors? 
The  examiners  would  appear  to  have  searched  to  puzzle  the 
poor  children,  although  Casar  and  Cornelius  Nepos  are  as 
a  rule  not  difficult  books,  and  dictionaries  are  allowed  both  for 
Latin  and  French — ^why  for  the  former,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive,  seeing  that  no  book  in  that  language  would  be  likely 
to  be  opened  again,  much  time  being  required  for  purely  naval 
matters.  While  speaking  on  this  subject  we  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  words  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone : — 

"  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  thrift  of  time  in  youth  will 
repay  yoa  in  after  life  with  a  usury  of  profits  beyond  your  most 
Bangnine  dreams." 

In  oonelnsion,  we  must  admit  that  we  do  get  a  military  hint 
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occasionally  from  classics,  and  applicable  now  to  our  new  army 
of  boys,  for  let  us  turn  to  the  second  book  of  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  and,  curiously  enough,  we  shall  find  it  laid  down : 
"In  case  of  young  soldiers  being  brought  into  action,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  old  soldiers  in  the  front,  and  again  old 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  so  that  they  may  be  led  on  by  theae,  pushed 
onward  by  those !  *' 

Eeader,  do  you  not  think,  however,  that  Sir  Garnet  or  Sir 
Frederick  (the  former,  not  the  latter,  educated  at  a  high  classical 
school)  may  have  learnt  this  good  lesson  equally  well,  and 
independently  of  grand  old  Socrates  ? 

Finally,  may  we  beg  permission  to  ask  H.E.H.  the  Field 
Marshall,  as  a  linguist,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Ghilders,  as  a 
most  highly-educated  man,  the  following  questions : — 

(1.)  Whether  it  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  unapplied  Latin  and 
Greek,  after  ten  years'  tuition  in  our  j)uhlic  schools,  leaves  the 
majority  of  educated  men  disgracefully  ignorant  of  these  two 
languages  ? 

(2.)  Whether  they  often  hear  of  the  power  of  lira  voce  com- 
position being  developed  in  school-boys  up  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  to  the  extent  of  100  Latin  words;  and  instead  of 
learning  these  two  languages,  do  they  not  only  learn  to  talk 
about  them  ? 

(8.)  Whether,  assuming  that  a  young  man  has  become  sure 
that  the  army  is  the  profession  to  which  the  faculty  of  his  mind 
is  directed,  he  has  not  the  right  to  naturally  look  to  those  in 
power  to  guide  him  in  making  the  best  use  of  it,  and  so 
prove  to  them  that  the  difierence  between  first  and  second  class 
work  in  every  department  lies  in  the  degree  of  completetuss  with 
which  every  detail  is  executed  ? 

It  must,  then,  be  a  matter  for  their  conversation  whether 
quick-witted  miliiary  experts  are  not  likely  to  get  ahead  of 
classical  scholars,  for,  to  become  the  former,  every  moment  in 
youth  is  of  consequence.  If  they  will  consider  it,  we  shall  not 
despair  of  seeing  military  studies,  later  on,  guided  into  the  ri^^t 
groove. 


t  ■»■ 
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liibian;  ^public  Maxk  gepriment. 

(a   reply.) 
By  G.  H.  M.  B. 


In  the  first  article  of  the  July  uumber  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Magazine^  on  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  Mr.  Griffin 
W.  Vyse,  at  page  873,  gives  the  charges  imposed  on  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  National  Debt.  The  figm'es  are 
those  for  the  year  1878-79.  Mr.  Vyse  has  omitted  to  deduct 
£628,367,  interest  received  by  the  Government  on  money 
invested  by  it  in  loans  to  Native  States,  Municipalities,  other 
public  bodies  and  individuals,  &c.  This  reduces  the  net  charge 
from  £5,771,562,  shown  by  Mr.  Vyse,  to  £5,143,195. 

No  doubt  when  Mr.  Vyse  wrote  he  had  not  before  him  the 
figm'es  for  the  later  years,  which  show  a  considerable  reduction 
of  the  net  charges  entailed  by  the  Public  Debt. 

The  following  are  the  figures  given  in  the  most  recently 
pubHshed  official  papers  : — 

Bevised 
P^Rtimatc.* 
1878-70.  1879-80.         1880-81. 

£xPENi>iTrRE.  £  £  £ 

Interebt,  exclusive  of  Productive 
Worka     ..........    4,575,C('.0         4,690,482        3,740,000 

IntereBt  on  Service  Funds,  &c.     .        378,0.''/2  882,462  402,000 

State  Kailwaya  —  Working    and 
Maintenance 734,377        1,215,231        1,573,000 

Irrigation  Works — Working    and 
Maintenance 381,550  414,601  430,000 

Interest     on     Debt,     Productive 
Works 1.407,824        1,582,114        2,167,000 

Total  Expenditure    .    .     .     7,477,772        8,184,890        8,312.000 

Revkntts.  £  £  £ 

Net  Earnings  of  State  BaUways  .  966,006  1,548,728  3,175,000 

„       Irrigation  Works  613,270  708,041  661,000 

Land  BeiFonue  due  to  IrrigatioD  .  126,984  602,898  701,000 

Intereat  on  Loaiu,  Ac.    ....  628,867  748,050  829,000 

Total  Beranua 3,384,577        8,607,217       4,866,000 

'      Net  Ohai^B 6.148,195       4,577,678       8,946,000 

*  The  zerised  eetinuiie  wm  uuhde  on  the  26tii  Muoh  1881.  vnd  ie  bMed  on 

the  Mtad  wKwniite  of  the  greater  pert  ol^tbe  f&Kt, 
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The  decrease,  by  nearly  ;£1,200,000,  of  the  net  charge  to  the 
State  will  be  at  once  remarked,  but  nearly  half  a  million  of  this 
is  nominal,  as,  before  1879-80,  the  land  revenue  due  to  Irriga- 
tion Works  in  Madras,  "was  not  included  in  the  account.  The 
remaining  improvement  is  mainly  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  profits  earned  by  the  State  Railways,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Government  credit,  which  has  lessened  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  Public  Debt.  The  net  charge  now  exceeds  the 
interest  due  on  account  of  the  Debt — other  than  that  inciured 
for  Productive  Works— by  only  £200,000.  The  State  Eailwaya 
and  Irrigation  Works,  it  is  true,  produce,  after  paying  for 
their  working  and  maintenance,  net  earnings  £633,000  short 
of  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  then*  construction, 
but  many  of  these  works  are  in  their  infancy  or  incomplete, 
and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  self-supporting.  The  general 
result  is  that  the  present  net  charge  on  account  of  the  Public 
Debt  is  under  £4,000,000  per  annum,  being  less  than  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  gross  annual  revenues,  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  chai-ges  involved  by  the  National  Debt  swallow  up 
more  than  one-thii*d  of  the  public  revenue. 

Mr.  Vyse  goes  on  to  say,  **  Government  is  at  present  paying, 
on  the  average,  2|  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay  on  State 
Guaranteed  Productive  Works  "  ;  and  he  states  that  the  outlay 
on  Guaranteed  Railways  has  been  97  millions.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  mistake  here.  2|  per  cent,  on  97  millions  would 
be  2}  millions,  but  the  accounts  show  that  Guaranteed  Com- 
pftnies  cost  the  Government  in  1878-79L  only  £782,152,  while 
since  that  year  they  have  yielded  a  net  excess  revenue  to  the= 
State.  The  figm*es  are  as  follows,  including  in  the  Guaranteed 
Railways  the  East  Indian  Railway. 

Chargti  far  Ouaranteed  Intemt,  Surphiu  Pmfits,  Land  and  S^q>0m9i4m 

of  Works, 


Oiuurantaed  Baflways 

lC»drM  iRigation  ud  CuuJ  Go. 


1878-79. 

£ 
6,800,604 

60,688 


BeriMd  Estimate*. 
1879-80.         1880-81. 

£  £ 

6,461,960       6,002,000 

60,466  60,000 


6.661,179       6^^19.416       6,069.000 


Traffic  Btempii^  Im  Working  Eggpaua, 

£  £ 

QvurantMa  BaOways 4,861,944       6,671,788 

Uadnw  LadcMiim  and  Canal  Ga  7,776  16.799 


6.486,0Q» 

— SJNMI 


Mtt 


GhiHi 
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The  cause  of  the  improvement  here  is  the  new  contract  from 
the  Ist  January  1880,  with  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company, 
by  which  the  Government  obtains  a  larger  share  of  the  profits 
of  that  Company. 

If  the  two  tables  given  above  are  amalgamated,  it  will  be 
Been  that  the  present  net  charge  to  Government,  on  account  of 
the  Public  Debt  and  the  obligations  to  the  Guaranteed  Com- 
panies, is  dB3, 500,000.  Mr,  Vyse  estimates  the  combined 
national  obligations  at  246  millions.  The  latest  official  accounts 
state  them  at  £288,594,000  on  the  31st  March  1881.  A  net 
charge  of  3^  millions  on  this  sum  is  less  than  1^  per  cent. 

This  favourable  result  has  been  jn'oduced  by  the  investment  of 
the  capital  in  Railways  and  Irrigation  Works,  and  jn-oves  the 
success  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  by  which  these 
magnificent  works  have  been  presented  to  the  country,  without 
throwing  any  permanent  bm'den  on  the  taxpayer.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  prove  a  con- 
stantly-increasing source  of  direct  profit  to  the  State,  in 
addition  to  the  incalculable  benefits  which  they  confer  on  the 
country. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  facts  and  figures  will  go  far 
to  controvert  the  sweeping  charges  of  inefficiency  brought  by 
Mr.  Vyse  against  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department. 


|ililif«i-i»  |1miis|iHEnts, 


By  J.  H,  SiDDoKS. 


A  8TATEMF.KT  ID  thc  Iftst  Aiinual  Kei)oi't  of  the  Uuited  States 
Secretary  in  the  Wai-  Department  that  upwoi'de  of  10,000  courts- 
martial  hod  been  held  diu'uig  the  year  1880,  natui-olly  created  a 
l)Opular  impression  that  the  nnny  was  in  a  friglitfully  dis- 
organised conditiou,  Thc  regular  force  of  effective  men  and 
officers  does  not  exceed  20,000  of  all  arms,  and  that  upwards  of 
one-half  the  number  had  been  under  trial  for  infractions  of 
military  law  appeai'ed,  from  an  Englieh  ]^>oint  of  new,  a  proof  of 
demoroliGation  equally  disgraceful  and  unaccountable.  A  litUe 
inquiry,  however,  soon  placed  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
revealed  a  system  which,  in  none  of  its  featm'es,  would  be  worthy 
of  adoption  in  the  British  army. 

It  appears  that  no  offence,  great  or  small,  in  the  army  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  is  legally  punishable  by  a  captain  of  a  company, 
much  less  by  an  officer  of  inferior  rank ;  as  a  consequence,  every 
grade  of  military  error,  such  as  absence  at  roll-caU,  a  negligence 
in  dress,  a  Bacchanalian  indulgence,  or  an  offensive  phrase 
applied  to  a  saperior,  or  other  minor  offences,  most  be  tried  hy 
a  garrison  or  regimental  conrt  before  any  punishment  can  Iw 
inflicted,  while  of  crimes  of  a  graver  nature,  rising  to  moider, 
cognizance  is  taken  by  general  conrta-niartiaL  Tyhether  Qw 
Terdiet,  in  the  minor  eases,  be  "  acquitt 
sentence  of  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  (two  shO;  _____ 
sibly  a  few  days  in  the  goaFd-house,  a  separate  "  rectUKl  " 
report  mnst  be  made  oat  and  fiirwarded  to  head-quarters ! 
JndgB-AdTEMaite-GeneEal  ia  the  party  on  whom  tlie  duty  dm 
of htriim fkgutmX  report  i^oa  the  accuniulatud  vev 
I  i        \  tmy  kl  made  public,  without] 
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representation  of  the  quality  of  the  offences.  The  soldiers  receive 
their  -pay  once  in  two  months,  and  pay-day  invariably  results  in 
a  Saturnalia.  A  dollar  a  day  (the  usual  soldc)  gives  sixty  dol- 
lars (£15  sterling),  and  if  no  deduction  is  made  for  fines,  the 
Kellys  and  Muh'ooneys  have  free  scope  for  the  gratification  of 
their  bibulous  propensities.  It  is  a  common  cuxumstance, 
arising  out  of  this  system,  that  two  general  and  three 
garrison  courts-mai'tial  will  be  grinding  out  justice  at  the  same 
time. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  flogging,  long  since  abandoned 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  ten  men  (as  a  consequence)  will  now 
appear  for  trial,  and  plead  guilty,  knowing  they  all  get  only  a 
fine  of  probably  five  dollars  at  the  outside,  where  one  would  be 
arraigned  when  flogging  was  a  possibility.  Nor  can  the  ofiicers 
allow  the  offences  to  cumulate,  and  try  a  dozen  lapses  at  a  time ; 
each  infraction  of  rule  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  there  are 
dozens  of  old  soldiers  who  go  ui>  as  regulai'ly  as  the  Court  is 
organised,  with  a  jn'ompt  plea  of  **  guilty,  sir,  and  throw  myself 
on  the  vicrcff  of  the  Courts  This  accounts  for  the  vast  number 
of  trials,  and  out  of  the  10,000  cited  by  the  Judge-Advocate- 
General,  it  would  probably  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
same  individual  fi.^ures  in  the  list  six,  eight,  and  more  times  in 
a  single  year.  Drink  is  the  bane  of  the  American,  as  it  is  of  the 
British  army.  The  Irish  emigi-ant  who  enlists  leaves  his  rags 
behind  him,  but  his  passion  for  whisky  is  inextinguishable.  To 
check  the  (keadful  destructive  i)assion  for  alcoholic  beverages, 
which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  discipline,  a  variety  of  schemes 
have  been  tried,  and  with  very  little  effect.  Fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  occasional  barrack-yard  promenades  with  the  com- 
panionship, at  the  ankle,  of  a  few  links  of  chain  attached  to  a 
spherical  twelve-pound  shot,  are  the  ordinary  decrees  of  the 
courts-martial  in  the  United  States ;  fines  and  flogging  are  the 
punishments  in  the  British  army.  Judging  from  results,  the 
English  system  is  the  most  effectual;  but  humanitarianism 
revolts  from  the  idea  of  excoriating  a  man's  back  and  shoulders, 
and  the  panishment,  therefore^  is  limited  to  fifty  lashes.  To  go 
into  an  argoment  as  to  the  relative  degrees  of  cruelty  on  either 
side  of  the  AtlantiCy  might  be  improfitable,  or  it  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  flagellation  is  not  only  the  most  prompt  and 
eflScaciooB  form  of  punishment,  but  is  even  less  objectionable 
aa  a  matter  of  phyrical  snfFering,  than  the  tedium  vita  of  im- 
prisffnment,  aaod  its  acoompanying  chain  and  ball  tortore, 
koanting  llie  anUes  and  involTOig  ttie  oooiqiaiion  of  the  tim 
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and  service  of  other  (and  innocent)  soldiers  in  keeping  watch 
over  the  imprisoned  culprits,  or  accompanying  them  in  their 
painful  peripateticism.  Fines  in  the  British  army  are  compara- 
tively small  in  amount,  for  the  pay  of  the  soldier  will  not  admit 
of  this  punitary  application  to  any  sensible  extent.  It  (the  pay) 
is  only  half  as  good  as  that  of  the  American  soldier,  and  the  poor 
red-coat  has  to  meet  the  expense  of  his  mess,  or  eating,  out  of 
his  stipend — which  is  not  the  case  with  Jonathan's  troops,  who 
have  liberal  eating  in  addition  to  their  pay.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  different  systems  of  punishment  in  the  two 
armies  arise  pai'tially  from  a  diflference  in  the  pecuniary  circmn- 
stances  of  the  two  services,  and  partially  from  the  existence  of  a 
prejudice  on  one  side  against  a  form  of  chastisement  which 
English  magistrates  have  found  efficacious  in  extinguishing  the 
garotte,  and  Virginia  magistrates  impose  in  cases  of  flagrant 
venality.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  it  appears  the  authors 
of  the  military  systems  of  both  nations  fatally  agree.  They 
equally  ignore  the  value  of  reward.  Feai*  is  then-  only  deterrent. 
The  promise,  or  even  hope,  of  professional  advancement  is  alto- 
gether disregarded.  A  lamentable  mistake !  Let  the  soldier 
understand  that,  as  the  French  metaphorically  have  it,  he 
carries  a  field-marshal's  baton  in  his  pack — let  it,  in  other  words, 
be  impressed  on  his  mind,  by  frequent  examples,  that  commis- 
sioned rank  is  the  sure  guerdon  of  certain  conditions  of  praise- 
worthy conduct  in  the  ranks,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  cat,  and 
the  ball,  the  chain,  and  their  friend  "  John  Barleycorn,"  vanish 
from  the  records  and  defaulters'  book  of  the  armies. 
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Clje  (iobernmtnt  of  i\t  Itabg^ 

By  Egbert  O'Byrne,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 


In  an  early  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Magazine^  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  Navy  and  its  Government  by  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland.  It  was 
then  shown  by  a  careful  analysis  of  facts,  that  such  a  commis- 
sion should  cease  when  an  efficient  person,  qualified  by  rank, 
profession,  and  ability,  should  have  arrived  at  sufficient  maturity 
to  discharge  the  honourable  and  ai'duous  duties  of  such  a  post. 

Historically,  professionally,  and  from  motives  of  sound 
policy,  that  office  belongs  to  Eear-Admiral  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  However,  as  notwithstanding  the  strong  and 
unanswerable  case  that  was  put  for  this  appointment,  the 
question  still  remains  in  abeyance.  We  revert  to  the  subject  by 
proposing  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  journal  a  few 
statistical  facts,  gleaned  from  the  Navy  lAstf  published  by  au- 
thority, facts  which  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  point  at  issue. 

It  is  proposed  to  critically  analyse  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  as  hitherto  constructed,  by  a  careful  and  unpre- 
judiced series  of  Eetums,  affecting — (1)  the  Captains,  (2)  the 
Commanders,  (8)  the  Lieutenants,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  taken 
exclusively  from  the  official  Navy  List.  This  month  will  be 
confined  to  the  Captains,  E.N.  The  First  Eetum  shows  the 
number  of  officers  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  in  each 
year,  from  1864,  the  date  of  the  senior  officers'  commission,  and 
their  present  status. 

Eetxtrn  showing  the  Ntunber  of  Officers  Promoted  in  each  Year  from 
1864,  the  Date  of  the  Senior  Captains*  seniority  on  the  Active 
List,  and  their  present  Status. 


Tear. 

Captains. 

Promoted 

to  Activ. 

Flag. 

Betired. 

Died. 

Number  on 
the  Present 
Active  List. 

1864 
1866 
1866 

22 
18 
89 

11 
0 
0 

9 
18 
19 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 
18        I 
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Promoted 

Number  on 

Year. 

Captains. 

to  Active 
Flag. 

Hetired. 

Died. 

the  Present 
Active  List 

18G7 

19 

0 

10 

1 

8 

18G8 

19 

0 

9 

0 

10 

1869 

21 

0 

10 

10 

1870 

22 

0 

12 

9 

1871 

14 

0 

5 

8 

1872 

18 

0 

4 

13 

1873 

7 

0 

0 

6 

1874 

8 

0 

0 

7 

1875 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1876 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1877 

16 

0 

1 

0 

14 

1878 

16 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1879 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1880 

13 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1881 
Totals 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

296 

11 

92 

11 

182 

Here  are  296  officers  promoted  in  18  years,  of  whom  only  11 
have  succeeded  to  active  flag  rank,  while  92  have  heen  forced 
into  retirement,  leaving  a  strength  of  182  officers,  after  deduct- 
ing 11  deaths.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  disproportionate 
amount  of  promotions,  scattered  over  so  many  yeai's,  and 
varying  from  6  to  39. 

The  next  Beturn  shows,  generally,  the  employment  and  non- 
employment  of  the  captains. 

A  Comparative  Beturn  showing  the  Number  of  Captains  Commis- 
sioned to  Ships,  and  the  Number  not  Coiumissioned. 


Year. 

Number 

Number 

Number  not 

Promoted. 

CommlBsioned. 

Commissioned. 

1864   . 

22 

16 

7 

1866   . 

18 

10 

8 

1866  . 

39 

24 

16 

1867  . 

19 

10 

9 

1868  . 

19 

12 

7 

1869  . 

21 

11 

10 

1870  . 

22 

9 

18 

1871   . 

14 

9 

6 

1872  . 

18 

14 

4 

1878  . 

7 

7 

0 

1874  . 

8 

5 

8 

1875  . 

12 

10 

8 
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Year. 

Number 

Number 

Number  not 

Promoted. 

Commissioned. 

Commissioned. 

1876  . 

14 

11 

8 

1877  . 

15 

7 

8 

1878  . 

16 

2 

18 

1879  . 

14 

0 

14 

1880  . 

13 

8 

10 

1881  . 

Totals     . 

6 

1 

6 

296 

160 

186 

Of  296  officers,  160  only  have  been  employed,  and  136  never 
employed. 

This  painful  fact  is  more  than  emphasized  by  the  following 
Eeturn,  which  shows,  as  against  the  186  officers  above-mentioned 
as  never  employed,  how  appointments  have  been  distributed  in 
the  Service. 


by  each  Officer  in  the  Order  of  their  Seniority. 

>A«A.k>M««««A%«V» 

^T—-.^ 

Number  of  Ships  Commissioned. 

xear. 

1  Ship. 

2  Ships. 

3  Ships. 

4  Ships. 

6  Ships. 

6  Ships. 

1864 

1 

8 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1865 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

0 

1866 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

2 

1867 

2 

2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1868 

1 

2 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1869 

2 

3 

8 

2 

0 

1 

1870 

1 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1871 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1872 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1873 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1874 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1875 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1876 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1877 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1878 

2 

0               0 

0 

0 

0 

1879 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1880 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1881 
Totals 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GO 

88 

80 

21 

6 

5 
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Here  are  60  officers  who  have  received  at  least  on«  appointment 
each;  88,  twa  each ;  80,  (Are«  each ;  21,  four  emch;  6,^v«each; 
and  6,  tix  each. 

The  two  following  Betums  ehow — Ist,  the  a^et  of  ofScers' 
when  promoted ;  and,  2ndl7,  their  length  of  lervke  at  the  time  of 
promotion. 


A  GoHpiBAitn  Bktubm   Ebowing 

A  CoupAsiTin  BsTtnu*   shoving 

the  Aga  of  Officers  vhen  Pro- 

Oie Length  of  Senict  of  Officers 

moted  to  FoBtBank  since  1861. 

on  Promotion   to  Post  Baolc 

since  1864. 

Age  when  Promoted 

Number 

Length  ol  Sarvioe 

Number 

toPMtBuik. 

of  Offioets. 

when  Promoted 
to  Poet  funk. 

olOffleeta. 

21  years  . 

1 

6  years    . 

27     „ 

1 

14     „ 

28     „ 

1 

16      „ 

29      „ 

8 

17      ,. 

80      „ 

4 

18      „ 

81      „ 

6 

19      „ 

28 

82      „ 

8 

20      „ 

IS 

88      „ 

21 

21      „ 

18 

84      „ 

22 

22      „ 

28 

86      „ 

16 

28      „ 

SI 

86      „ 

25 

24      „ 

46 

87      „ 

28 

2S      „ 

27 

88      „ 

27 

26      „ 

24 

89      „ 

27 

27      „ 

2S 

40      „ 

80 

28      „ 

8 

41      „ 

8 

29      „ 

« 

12      1. 

10 

SO      „ 

48      „ 

7 

81      „ 

46      „ 

1 

82      „ 

88      „ 

84      „ 

87      „ 

It  will  he  dnly  noted  that — 

The  ages  vary  &om  21  years  to  46  years ; 
The  Iwgth  of  Berriee  from  6  to  87  jam. 
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^ostsatpt  to  "  €\t  Channel  |slanbs  Bilitia. 

Bt   SuBaEON-OENERAL  CoWEN. 


The  concluding  sentence  of  the  article  on  the  Channel  Islands 
Militia,  published  in  last  month's  Magazine,  gave  its  readers 
to  understand  that  the  several  amendments  and  alterations 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  were  still  bones  of  contention 
between  the  insular  authorities  and  those  of  the  War  Office, 
Fall  Mall.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case  when  that  paper  was 
penned;  but  since  then,  much  if  not  all  of  the  suggestions 
recommended  have,  either  intact  or  modified,  been  attended  to  : 
a  new  law  governing  the  organisation,  discipline,  and  personnel 
of  the  Militia  has  come  into  operation,  and  now  there  would 
seem  to  be  every  probability  that  the  time-honoured  force 
will  become  one  of  greatly  improved  military  status  and 
efficiency. 

Space  is  wanting  for  the  recapitulation  of  the  many  and 
varied  items  which  the  Commissioners  put  forth  for  consider- 
ation ;  they  will,  however,  be  found  broadly  indicated  in  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  former  article ;  the  same  reason 
militates,  too,  against  more  than  the  mere  statement  that  a 
rather  voluminous  legal  enactment  has  been  based  upon  these 
gentlemen's  dizits,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  and  that  the 
Channel  Islands  Militiaman — ^the  Jersey  one  at  least — is  held 
pi^t^  tightly  to  his  ^'gratuitoas  personal  and  obligatory 
Benrice."  The  verb  "  to  shirk"  may  be  at  once  eliminated  from 
his  Tocalnilaiy.  Errors  which  experts  have  no  doubt,  ere  this, 
4iBeoT8red  exist  in  the  Lai  8ur  La  MiUce  of  the  island  we  are 
partieidaniiiig : 

M  jU  irfiM«%  «l»ft  pikoi,  wliMiraiito  fool  «y^ 
flMMlteiviairais  aoSf" 

■-^^flllf^^l^X^^  mliiah  the  vemst  neoglijte 
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hie  et  ubique  field  batteries  of  artillery  have  been  converted  into 
more  ponderous  and  less  mobile  garrison  ones.  The  former 
could  have  operated  at  any  point  along  the  shore  where  an 
enemy  might  attempt  a  landing ;  the  latter  can  be  of  use  only 
at  those  spots  near  which  he,  the  foe,  will  steer  cleoi- — the  guns 
of  a  fortress. 

It  will  please  the  "  dressy "  military  man  to  learn  that  the 
white  linen  trousers  of  the  uniform  of  the  Infantry  have  either 
been  burnt,  sent  to  the  paper-mills,  or  otherwise  disj^osed  of, 
and  that  blue  cloth  ones  have  been  substituted ;  that  some 
**  cutter,"  with  an  eye  to  fitting,  has  been  at  work  on  the  new 
tunics ;  that  a  smart  Glengany,  and  not  a  shapeless  forage-cap, 
is  now  the  undress  head-gear ;  that  belts  and  other  accoutre- 
ments do  not  look  as  if  they  had  been  hung  hap-hazard  across 
the  shoulders  of  the  most  handy  rank  and  file,  and  that  in 
other  resj^ects  there  is  manifest  improvement  in  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  man-at-arms  hereabouts.  But  the  gaudy 
and  questionably  useful  trooper  still  lives,  or  at  least  he  did  so 
on  the  24th  of  May  last,  when  he  was  riding  on  the  St.  Aubin's 
sands,  in  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  trooperdom. 
Perhaps,  however,  that  was  his  last  appearance  on  parade. 


TO  COBBESFONDENTS. 


AU  MSS.  intended  for  insertion  mnst  be  directed  to  the  Editor,  Army  And 
Navy  Magazine,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.,  and  mnst  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer*    Name  and  address  on  Utten  is  insaffident. 

It  If  requetUd  that  ruled  paper  he  used,  the  paget  nvmheredt  futened  toggiker^ 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  but  ndther  the  Editor  nor  tha  FnUlahoB  oan  ba 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSS.  through  lihe  post  or  otherwise.  When  MSB.  mm 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 


iMdeni  MbM  l7  m  &  inaa  *  Cte^  is  Wslirfee  fSseib  VA  lUU  iUr. 
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api)oint€(l  British  Commissioner  with  the  Tui'kish  Army  in  the 
East,  and  was  given  the  local  rank  of  Colonel,  and  a  few  mouths 
later  was  fiu'tlier  promoted  to  the  local  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  his  name  hecame  well  known  to 
the  British  public  as  a  soldier,  may  bo  said  to  date  from  the 
victory  which  was  won  under  his  auspices  over  the  Bussiau 
General  Mom-avieff,  on  the  heights  above  Kai*s,  on  29tli 
Sei)tember  1855,  after  this  city  had  been  invested  for  four 
months. 

The  splendid  defence  of  Kars,  fi-om  which  Sir  Fenwick 
Williams  takes  his  title,  so  bravely  and  deservedly  won, 
will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  om-  readers.  Among 
the  gallant  defenders  of  Kars  was  the  Hungarian  the  late 
General  limety,  and  one  and  all  then  earned  a  name  for  them- 
selves as  gallant  soldiers,  who  did  theii*  duty  to  the  last,  and 
held  out  a  most  stubborn  defence,  almost  against  hope.  On 
the  14tli  November,  General  Mom*avieff  summoned  the  garrison 
to  smTcnder,  and  General  Williams,  after  having  held  a  Cooucil 
of  W^ar  with  the  officers,  sent  a  flag  of  trace  to  demand  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  This  medium  failed  through  unforeseen 
difficulties,  and  General  Williams,  having  demanded  an 
interview  with  General  Mom*avieff,  accepted  terms  of  capitu- 
lation.^ 

General  Williams  on  being  restored  to  liberty,  returned  to 
England,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy,  a  pension  .of 
.^1,000  a  yeai*  for  life,  the  rank  of  E.C.B.,  the  Turkish  Order  of 
tlie  Medjidie,  with  the  rank  of  ''  Mushir,"  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  and  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Londoiu 
He  was  returned  Member  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Colne^  jn 
July  1866,  and  again  at  the  General  Election  in  Ifazch  V^f 
and  retired  in  1860.    He  was  appointed  to  the  eommand  aftv 
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Woolwich  in  1856,  which  post  he  held  till  1859.  He  was 
appointed  Commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Canada  in  1859, 
and  retained  this  command  until  18G5,  when  he  was  appomted 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  remained  until 
1869.  In  August  1870,  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Gibraltar,  in  place  of  Lieutenaut-General  Sir  E.  Airej\  He 
retained  the  command  at  Gibraltai*  mitil  November  1875 ;  and 
in  October  1877  Sh'  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars  retired  from  the 
army,  after  a  long  and  gallant  scnice  of  upwards  of  fifty-seven 
years.  But  his  name  is,  and  will  be,  inseparably  connected 
with  his  gallant  defence  of  Kai-s,  and  so  long  as  England 
cherishes  the  love  of  noble  deeds  and  heroic  cndimince — and  her 
Sim  will  sm*ely  have  set  when  she  ceases  to  do  so — so  long  will 
she  cherish  one  of  the  noblest  defences,  imder  the  gi*eatest  ditfi- 
vculties  and  privations,  ever  made  by  one  of  her  sons. 
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THE   ARMY   AND   NAVY 
MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER   1881. 

^t  glutrnu  at  %  |tart. 

By  an  Officer  Present. 


Great  discontent  and  insubordination  showed  itself  on  board 
the  various  ships  in  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet,  when  the  ships 
arrived  in  Yarmouth  roads  from  off  the  Texel,  to  refit,  in  May 
1797.  On  the  signal  being  made  to  weigh,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Admiral  resuming  his  station  off  the  Texel,  again  the 
crew  of  the  Ardent  showed  so  much  alacrity  in  getting  the  ship 
out  of  the  roads,  that  the  officers  considered  the  discontent 
among  the  crew  had  subsided,  and  that  the  business  would  bo 
forgotten  when  they  got  fairly  at  sea  again.  But  in  the 
morning  watch,  after  the  ship  was  at  sea  outside  Yarmouth 
roads,  the  ship's  company  came  aft  in  a  body,  and  desired 
that  the  ship  might  be  taken  back  to  Yarmouth  roads.  Captain 
Burgess  and  all  the  officers  remonstrated  with  the  crew  on  the 
impropriety  of  doing  so,  and  the  consequences  that  might  arise 
to  themselves  from  it;  but  it  had  no  effect,  the  men  expressing 
strongly  their  full  determination  to  proceed  back  to  Y'armouth 
roads.  At  this  time  others  of  the  squadron  had  their  heads  that 
way,  and  some  had  a  red  flag  flying  at  the  foretopmast-head. 
Captain  Burgess  was,  therefore,  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
giving  the  ship  up  to  the  mutineers,  telling  the  officers 
privately  that,  seeing  the  determination  of  the  crew,  it  was 
better  to  do  bo  than  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  certainly  would 
be  the  ease  if  he  carried  his  resistance  to  an  extreme.  Ho 
■aw  already  that  the  majority  of  the  crew  were  not  inclined  to 
be  yiolfint  unless  driven  to  it;  and  thanked  all  the  officers 
for  the  assittaiiee  he  had  received  from  fhem  on  so  trying  an 
YOli.  I.  •  "V^ 
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occasion,  and  tliclr  offer  of  standing  by  him  if  Lc  thought  it 
necossai'j'  to  attempt  violent  measures  against  tbcm,  requesting 
them  most  particwlai'ly,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  try 
and  carry  oil  the  duty  of  tlie  ship  as  well  as  they  were  ahlo  to 
look  aftt'r  lier  safety.  The  ArJcnl  had  by  this  time  approached 
others  of  the  fleet,  some  with  the  red  flags  fiyiug,  and  proceeded 
with  them  to  Yarmouth  roads,  where  we  anchored,  baring 
hoisted  a  red  Hag  at  the  forotopmast-hoad. 

The  selection  of  the  delegates,  and  person  to  command,  bad 
taken  jilace  before  the  men  came  aft  in  a  body,  as  before 
incntioiied,  and  tbe'pcrsoiis  so  selected  were  mostly  the  men  that 
had  bofcii  ill  the  Argo  (tlio  ship  Captain  Burgess  commanded 
before  he  joined  the  Ardent),  and  men  that  stood  high  as  to 
character  and  conduct  with  the  Captam  and  officci's.  John 
Spouse,  eaptaiu  of  the  forecastle  in  the  ArJciU,  was  chosen  to 
command.  Thomas  Dcane,  Guiuicrs  James  Catchpolo  and 
William  McMab,  Quartermasters  John  Knight,  captain  of  the 
forecastle,  and  John  Pearce,  captam  of  the  maintop,  were 
chosen  their  delegates ;  these  men,  with  the  exception  of 
Knight  and  Fearcc,  with  reluctance  took  their  situations,  and 
before  they  fiually  acted,  consulted  their  officers  secretly,  by 
whom  tltey  were  advised  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  crew  under 
existing  cu'cum stances,  and  it  was  considered  fortunate  by  tlie 
officers  that  such  were  selected,  as  they  were  in  geneni 
moderate  and  well-inclined  men.  Hen  might  have  been  selected 
of  very  different  character,  less  informed,  and  more  likely  to  be 
led  away  to  violence  by  the  delegates  of  the  other  shipa,  with 
whom  they  had  now  constant  communication.  The  resnlt 
proved  how  far  they  were  right.  The  men  chosen  became 
nominally  the  servants  of  the  mutineers,  as  hardly  an 
occurrence  took  place,  or  was  about  to  take  place,  bni  ihej 
made  it  known  to  the  officers,  and  consulted  them  npon  it ; 
indeed,  their  conduct  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  befim 
the  mutiny  to  their  officers,  and  when  they  were  obliged  to 
deviate  in  the  least  from  it,  to  keep  up  appearances  AMMV  flusr 
shipmates,  they  always  took  the  earliest  agpaFtenGf^sA 
apologising  for  it,  stating  their  reasons.  See.  The  oSm^^ 
therefore,  knowing  then:  sitoatioua  in  every  way  with  tli^ 
delegates,  Saj.,  availed  themselves  of  every  ^portunity  tltaa 
offered  to  tana  a  party  among  the  crew  ready  to  co-opereta| 
irUb  than^immnvi^  ithe  safety  of  the  ship,  or  violence  of  aityl 
'«WI>  iWliea  taw  ..Jniwtf  auobonid^l 
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)>oar(l,  among  them  those   of  the   Monmouth,  Belligerent,   ami 
Lion   (the  most  violent  ships  in  the  fleet) ;  but  the  delegates 
from   those    shij^s,  not   finding   the   delegates   of  the   Anient, 
or  tlie   crew,   altogctlier  so  ready   to    come    into   their  views 
as    tlh-'V    wished,    held    out    to    them,    that    if  they  did   not 
vnU'V  more  heartilv  into  the  business,  thev  would  be  insulted 
I)}*   their   brothers    in   the  other    ships,   and   called  cowards. 
This,  together  with  the  various  inflammatory  hand  bills  that 
Wire  cu'culated  among  the   crew  of  the  Anient,  with  the  bad 
example  they  had  before  them  from  the  delegates  of  the  other 
ships,  induced  many  of  the  AnlenVs  people,  who  had  hitherto 
shown  themselves  well-disposed   in   every   way,   afterwards  to 
express  themselves  with  violence  and  disrespect.     A  few  days 
aftiT  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Yarmouth  roads,  a  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pasley  came  on  board,  and  harangued  the  men  ;  but 
they  paid  very  little  attention  to  what  he  said,  making  some 
V(.»ry  impertinent  remarks,  quitting  the  deck,  and  going  forward. 
The  Admiral  then  left  the  ship,  and  went  on  shore,  accompanied 
by  Cai)tain  Burgess  and  Mr.  Young,  the  surgeon ;  the  latter  was 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  mutineerj?,  because  he  had  refused 
}?mart  tickets  to  some  of  them  that  he  thought  were  not  entitled 
to  them,  and  from  that  circiunstance,  had  he  remahied  on  board, 
it   is  verj'  likely  he   would  have  been  ill-treated   or  insulted. 
They  gi'ounded  (as  they  afterwards  expressed)  their  opinion  of 
thu  sm-geon  on  false  principles,  for  he  proved  himself  a  kind 
and  humane  man,  and  very  much  esteemed  by  his  messmates, 
a!id  showed  his  skill  and  humanity,  after  the  11th  of  October 
action,  bv  his  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.      As  a  counter- 
action    to    the    various    inflammatory    hand-bills    that    were 
circulated  among  the  crew  of  the -^;v^';/f,  and  evidently  leading 
them  astray,  I  hod  five  hundred  hand-bills  printed  (a  copy  of 
which  is  annexed)  and  distributed  on  board  different  ships. 

To  THE  Seamen  of  the  Bbitish  Navt. 

Brothbbs, — ^Tour  country,  of  which  you  have  been  the  boast  and 
defence,  calls  you  to  duty.  It  is  time  you  listen  to  her  voice.  The 
enemy  you  have  so  often  vanquished — ^who  tremble  at  the  name  of 
British  tars — threaten  to  seize  the  moment  of  your  dis-uuion,  to 
involve  you  in  eternal  disgrace,  and,  in  the  same,  ruiu  with  you 
all  you  hold  dear — ^your  Idndredy  yoiu:  parents,  your  wives,  your 
children.  Do  yon  wish  to  see  French  invaders  bnming  their  houses, 
and  oanying  terror,  marder,  and  every  desolation  throughout  thof  e 
homea  that  now  ezpaet  yonr  peaoefol  and  victorious  retnmP 
Traitcn  to  tow  eoontry,  your  wont  eoemiea  have  acm^lit^  \fis2«A 
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yoa  the  tooI«  of  their  crafty  design  1  Ton  haxe  received  manr 
adTunta^s;  your  i>aT,  your  proTisions,  Tonr  iodulgencies  arc 
innn-aa^.  You  have  deserred  them  all,  and  tout  countrr  is  even 
ready  to  hear  your  just  claims  when  brought  forward  irith  tnoulera- 
tion,  and  to  make  you  comfortable.  But  do  you  imagine  that  those 
j»eopl*?,  that  bare  set  yon  upon  making  these  claims  that  you  lately 
brought  forward,  meant  your  benefit  ?  No  ;  your  own  discemmcct 
bei;ins  to  discorer  they  meant  to  profit  by  the  warmth  of  your  honest 
but  misguided  feelings,  to  ruin  the  British  Empire,  and  themselves 
to  riot  upon  its  spoil,  when  you  became  discontented,  and  threw 
off  the  subordination  and  discipline  necessary  to  keep  up  the  British 
Narv.  Bvflect,  then,  brare  seamen,  and  show  these  traitors  to  your 
country  that  what  they  least  meaut  has  been  the  result.  Show  them 
that  your  moderation  has  stopped  at  the  bounds  of  justice  to  your- 
Bclres.  Your  instigators  will  then  bum  with  rage,  that  you,  satisfied 
in  evt-ry  just  request,  are  returning  to  your  duty;  they  will  then 
pine  with  disap[>oiutmcut  to  sec  you  will  not  become  their  dupes,  and 
that  thc-ir  ideas  of  plunder  from  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  of  the  State 
is  defeated.  They  setk  to  instigate  you  anew.  A  few  seditious  spirits 
only  concur  in  their  views.  Open  your  eyes,  use  your  understanding, 
and  exercise  your  native  spirit.  Whit  is  its  discipline'^  Is  it  sub- 
ordination you  are  taught  to  throw  aside  ?  A  moment  will  teach  you 
bow  improper  it  is.  Subordination  and  discipline  are  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  British  Xary  i  by  that  it  exists,  by  it  you  conquer  your 
enemies,  added  to  your  native  spirit ;  without  it,  the  Navy  must  fall 
at  the  feet  of  Fiance.  Bctum,  then,  seamen  to  your  post.  Consider 
tlie  state  of  your  country,  surrounded  with  enemies.  Consider  the 
duty  you  owe  to  your  Xin^,  your  families,  your  reli^on  and  happy 
Constitution.  The  enemy,  seeing  that  you  arc  again  united,  will 
come  forward,  and  enable  us  to  make  a  speedy  and  glorious  peace, 
secure  you  the  gratitude  of  your  country,  and  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  which  now  has  her  eyes  upon  your  proceedings. 

Dated  June  lit  1797.  (Signed)         A  Beaxas. 

This  liand-bill  was  mocb  approved  bj  the  captaiua  and  officetB 
of  the  different  ships,  and  was  conaidered  to  have  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  matineers.  Many  of  ttiam 
acknowledged  after  the  mutiny,  that  it  tended  to  i^ter  their 
opinions  rospecting  their  sitnationB,  the  iminropTietiy  of  that 
eondact,  and  the  probable  result. 

When  the  ship  left  Yormoath  roads  for  the  Nore,  it  was  \ 
visible  in  the  Ardmt  tbat  getting  under  weigh,  and  managl 
the  ihip,  fell  npcm  the  delegates.   Ibey  acted  more  from  fear  • 
emnpuluoii  tiimit  inclination.     Many  of  the  moderate  i 
ihe  omr  Hemed  to  hold  back,  and  tM  me  they  did  not  1 
pwoeeding^  and  wished  th^  irare  well  t   '  ~ 
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branded  with  cowardice  by  the  other  shijis  if  they  withdrew  from 
the  cause  now  they  had  entered  into  it,  operated  very  strongly 
with  them,  and  I  have  little  doubt  myself — and  it  was  also  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  officers  —  that  had  Captain  Burgess 
remained  on  board,  the  violent  part  of  the  crew  (which  was  not 
the  majority)  would  have  been  put  down,  and  the  ship,  instead 
of  anchoring  at  the  Nore,  would,  without  anchoring  there,  have 
gone  direct  to  Sheerness.  In  reply,  he  said  he  left  the  shii) 
much  against  his  inclination,  but  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  a 
person  very  high  at  the  Admiralty,  under  an  idea  that  the  ship's 
company  would  not  leave  Yarmouth  roads  without  him.  In 
working  the  ship  to  the  Nore,  in  charge  of  the  delegates  and  the 
captain  they  had  chosen,  everything  appeared  in  confusion,  and 
the  mutineer  captain.  Spouse,  who  acted  between  the  ship's 
company  and  officers,  found  the  charge,  seemingly,  very 
unpleasant  to  bear,  being  afraid  of  the  ship  getting  ashore  or 
grounding ;  they  had,  therefore,  frequent  reference  to  Mr.  Dunn, 
the  master,  for  his  assistance  in  the  pilotage,  &c.  lie  uniformly 
resented  their  applications,  telling  them  he  had  not,  or  would 
not  have,  anything  to  do  with  their  mutinous  iiroceedings ;  at 
the  same  time  ho  attended  to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  was 
constantly  on  deck  for  that  purpose.  This  had  been  settled  by 
the  first  lieutenant  and  officers  with  Mr.  Dunn,  in  order  to 
inwent  any  accident  to  the  ship.  On  one  occasion,  the 
mutineers  were  violent  with  him  on  refusing  his  assistance  to 
them  when  required,  threatening  to  report  him  to  Admiral 
Parker,  the  chief  of  the  mutineers,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Nore ;  and  one  of  the  forecastle  men,  a  violent  fellow,  was  impu- 
dent on  the  occasion,  making  use  of  abusive  language ;  but  Mr. 
Dunn  was  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  what  he  said,  but 
settled  the  business  by  applying  the  end  of  the  fire-bram  to  the 
fellow's  shoulders,  and  they  never  annoyed  him  again  during 
the  passage  to  the  Nore. 

On  our  approach  to  the  Nore,  we  observed  the  tSandivich  hod 
a  red  flag  hoisted  at  the  main,  and  all  the  other  ships  with  red 
flags  at  the  fore,  and  a  something  hanging  at  the  fore-yard  arm 
of  some,  which  appeared  like  the  figure  of  a  man.  This  had  no 
very  pleasant  effect  on  our  feelings ;  not  being  able  distinctly  to 
make  out  what  they  were,  we  were  led  to  fear  the  mutineers  had 
probably  carried  their  dislike  to  some  of  the  officers  so  far  as  to 
hang  ihem ;  bat  atax  suspense  in  that  way,  on  nearing  the  ships 
was  done  away  with,  and  we  found  they  were  effigies  of  some 
perBOQ,  and  were  told  afterwards  that  they  were  meant  to  repre- 
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sent  Mr.  Pitt,wboin,  it  appeai-ed,  tlie  mutineers  were  vciy  violent 
gainst,  for  holding  back  letters  they  sent  to  liim  respecting 
thcii-  grievances,  to  be  laid  before  the  King.  On  their  anchoring 
at  the  Nore,  the  delegates  from  the  Sandwich  and  other  ships 
came  on  board,  and  ordered  yard-ropee  to  be  rove,  and  an  effigy 
was  prepared  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  bo  hoiBtcd  at  eimrise  the  next 
morning,  and,  as  appeared  -nas  the  custom  iu  the  different 
ships,  it  Yias  fired  at  several  times  during  the  day.  John 
Knight,  captain  of  the  forecastle,  iraB  very  conspicuous  in  his 
firing  at  the  effigj-,  and  ihickiug  it  night  and  morning.  Many  of 
the  merchant  ships  at  anchor  followed  tlie  plan,  and  had 
effigies  at  the  yard-arms,  hoisting  them  at  sum-ise  and  ducking 
them  nt  sunset. 

The  delegates  from  the  different  ships  that  visited  the  Ard:nt 
soon  let  us  know  what  they  had  done,  by  way  of  hint  to  ua,  and 
particnloiiy  mentioned  then-  having  tarred  and  feathered  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  ships,  and  exhibited  bim  througli  the  fleet. 
Also  that  a  boatswain,  had  been  sentenced  by  tlie  mutineers  to 
be  hanged,  but  reprieved  and  sent  on  board  a  merchant  ubip 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  on  the  Thames.  The  day  after  our 
arrival  at  the  Nore,  Parker  (whom  they  styled  Admiral  Porker), 
came  on  board,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music  and  several 
delegates  of  the  other  ships,  with  a  man  whom  they  called  the 
admiral's  secretai-y.  The  band  was  drawn  up  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  played  several  loyal  tunes,  "God  save  the  King,"  Jco., 
which  produced  a  remark  from  the  officers  of  the  Ardent,  that 
the  tunes  they  were  playing  were  not  in  accordance  with  their 
actions.  Parker  then  addressed  Spouse,  the  person  appointed 
the  captain,  or  chief  delegate  of  the  Ardent,  saying  he  thongU 
the  officers  had  too  much  to  say  for  themselves,  and  desired  the 
people  to  be  sent  after,  bnt  by  this  time  moat  of  them  were 
assembled  on  the  quarter-deck,  ^linter-rutting,  and  in  tiw 
shrouds.  Parker  then  stated  to  the  crew  that  it  was  their  bnil- 
nesB  to  stand  out  in  the  cause,  and  by  so  doing  they  wonid  got 
all  tbey  wanted.  (The  writer  had  conversation  with  most  of.tbs, 
mutineers  on  the  subject  of  Uioir  gi-iovfiucis,  but  could  never.  I 
perfectly  undtTstand  that  thoy  had  any  rtal  ones.  The  * 
giiovances  complained  of  respecting  pay,  provisions,  Jt«,,  were 
oil  settled  at  Spitheud,  and  the  ships'  companies  hod  returned 
to  their  duty  befoi-e  the  mutiny  iu  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet.  The 
delegates  were  all  asked  as  they  came  on  board  what  were  (heir 
grievances,  but  the  genei'al  answer  was  by  uo  means  satisfiietoiyi 
ioncilodftd  fay 
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and  they  thought  it  right  to  do  so  now,  as  they  had  not  joined 
the  Spithead  fleet  in  doing  so.")  Parker  desired  a  man,  who 
was  called  his  secretary,  to  read  the  King's  proclamation  and 
pardon,  and  went  on  the.  fore-part  of  the  poop  for  that  puq)ose. 
After  reading  some  parts  of  the  proclamation  whicli  spoke 
against  the  crew  as  mutineers,  the  officers  insisted  that  the 
whole  should  be  read,  which,  after  some  contest,  they  carried, 
and  Lieutenant  Wintour,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  took  the  paper 
out  of  the  man's  hand  who  was  reading  it,  and  pushing  him  on 
one  side,  read  the  whole.  When  he  came  to  that  part  of  the 
proclamation  offering  pardon  to  those  who  returned  to  their 
duty,  he  harangued  the  people,  telling  them  now  was  the  time 
for  them  to  return  to  then*  duty,  and  take  the  ship  into  Sheer- 
ness  ;  upon  which  they  gave  him  three  cheers.  This  drew  from 
Parker  again  an  observation  that  the  officers  had  too  much  to 
say,  and  that  the  people  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause.  At  the 
same  time,  I  was  in  close  conversation  with  Kniglit,  the  most 
violent  of  the  Ardent  men,  which  drew  the  attention  of  Parker, 
and  he  asked  me  what  I  was  saying  to  Knight?  I  replied, 
I  was  telling  him  what  a  fool  he  was  to  be  led  away  by 
him.  This  seemed  to  annoy  Parker ;  he  rei)lied  he  had  been 
longer  at  sea  than,  he  believed,  I  had,  having  been  most  of  his 
life  there,  and  had  served  as  an  officer  with  Captain  Luttvile,  in 
the  Gladiator,  in  the  American  War.  He  then  asked  the  people 
near  him  who  the  officer  was  whom  he  was  talking  to,  and  was 
told  it  was  the  purser.  Immediately  on  that  he  walked  aft,  and 
I  accompanied  him,  and  he  asked  if  the  ship's  company  had  any 
complaints  against  me.  The  reply  being  in  the  negative,  he  was 
again  annoyed,  as  some  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  laughing  at 
him.  The  captain's  cook  then  came  aft  to  the  officers,  and 
offered  to  shoot  Parker  as  he  went  down  the  side,  if  they 
wished  it,  saying  he  had  a  pistol  about  him  for  that  purpose ; 
which  the  officers  forbade,  and  showed  displeasiure  at  the 
man's  proposal.  The  ArdenVs  crew  seemed  very  much  dis- 
appointed at  Parker's  dress  and  appearance  (being  remarkably 
shabby) ;  they  expected  to  see  him  in  an  admiral's  uniform. 
They  were  also  much  surprised  at  his  saying  (when  he  was 
taxed  with  receiving  money  from  the  Corresponding  Societies 
on  ihare),  "  I  never  received  any,  and  have  not  as  much  money 
belonging  to  me  as  will  pay  my  washerwoman."  Upon  his 
aafing  ihiSi  some  of  the  people  in  the  splinter-netting  said, 
'.^Thm  joa  axe  a  pretty  fellow  to  call  yourself  an  admiral." 
VUmwiiJiC  BviMifa  aeemed  lo  convince  the  Ardent  $  crew  that 
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they  were  united,  and  after  he  left  tho  ship  (which  ha  did  with 
a  countenance  bespeaking  gi'eat  discontent  at  his  reception  on 
board),  they  began  to  assemble  in  groups,  and  talked  over  the 
business,  and  I  heard  eeveral  of  tliem  say  they  wished  them- 
selves out  of  it,  dreading  the  consequences.  The  officers  there- 
fore availed  themselves  of  this,  and  consulted  such  of  the  crew 
as  they  could  trust  about  taking  the  ship  away  fi'om  the 
mutineers'  ships,  into  Sheerness.  The  majority  were  soon 
found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  plan,  and  several  made  their  wishes 
known  to  the  officers,  which  were  communicated  to  the  first 
lieutenant.  A  plan  was  therefore  immediately  settled  for  doing 
80.  The  only  fears  the  ship's  company  had,  and  expressed,  was 
the  report  that  had  been  curculatcd  among  them  that  the  soldiery 
on  shore  were  all  iu  a  state  of  mutiny  at  Sheei-ness,  and  that 
the  officer  who  commanded,  and  the  others  that  commanded  the 
guns  being  all  non-commissioned  officers,  had  sworn  they  would 
fire  into  any  ship  going  from  the  Nore  to  Sheerness ;  also  that 
the  Monmouth  would  lire  into  our  ship.  These  reports  and 
fears  were  got  the  better  of,  after  some  time,  by  the  officers 
explaining  and  convincing  them  their  fears  were  unfounded. 
This  report,  it  seems,  had  operated  upon  Parker  and  his 
associates  in  such  a  maimer  tliat  the  mutineer  delegates  were 
^ent  on  shore  to  the  Admiral  to  know  the  truth  of  the  reports, 
And  Admiral  Buckner  explained  to  them  that  troops  had 
Arrived,  but  not  in  a  mutinous  state,  and  that  they  were  not 
«ent  to  interrupt  them,  but  to  keep  order  aud  regularity  in 
the  town  ;  upon  which  tho  delegates  retm-ned  to  their  ships. 

Every  arrangement  had  been  made  to  take  the  ship  infa 
Sheerness  privately,  but  unfortunately  Knight,  the  captain  of 
the  forecastle  (a  violent  fellow),  got  information  of  the  plan. 
He  immediately  went  forward,  and  made  a  signal  agreed  npim 
by  the  delegates  of  the  fleet — a  Union  Jack  at  the  fore — ^intei^ed 
to  make  known  to  them  any  movement  in  the  fleet;  and  tlH||f 
had  all  through  declared  Ardent  was  not  hearty  in  the  oaoMb' 
therefore  Lad  a  atrict  look-out  kept  upoa  her,  the  crew  of  tiia  ] 
Monmouth  having  also  orders  to  that  effect.  No  sooner  was  tha.i 
signal  hoisted  by  Knight  than  it  was  answered  by  every  ship,  a 
the  boats  piit  off  from  the  different  ships,  with  their  delegl 
completely  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols  ;  and  it  being  si 
after  grog-serving  on  board  their  ships,  their  manners  i 
behaviom-  when  they  arrived  on  board  the  Ardent  soon  sboi 
I  they  had  r?rieived  more  than  the  common  allowance  of  i 
BUbt,  daring  the  time  the  boats  of  different  shipi 
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alongside,  got  two  of  the  thirty-two  pound  carronades  under 
the  forecastle  pointed  aft,  loaded  with  gi-ape  shot,  and  he  and 
his  associates  swore  they  would  blow  the  stern  of  the  ship  out 
by  j&ring  into  the  ward-room  if  the  officers  attempted  to  move 
out  of  it.  This  was  made  known  to  the  officers  when  they 
were  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  ward-room.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
delegates,  sentinels  were  some  time  deliberating  about  sending 
some  of  the  officers  on  boai'd  the  Sandakhy  that  were  considered 
obnoxious,  at  the  same  time  swearing  they  would  shoot  any 
officer  showing  himself  outside  the  ward-room.  This  I  think 
would  have  taken  place,  had  any  of  the  offiers  attemj)ted  it,  for 
the  delegates  of  the  other  shij)8  appeared,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  ready  for  any  sort  of 
mischief.  They  gave  orders  to  strike  the  Ardenfs  topmasts, 
and  despatched  a  boat  to  the  Monmouth,  the  nearest  ship,  giving 
the  Ardent  into  her  charge,  with  directions  for  the  Monmouth  to 
fire  into  her,  if  they  saw  any  movements  on  board  which  they 
might  suppose  showed  a  disposition  for  leaving  the  Nore. 
Fortunately  for  the  officers  of  the  Ardent  (for  there  is  no 
knowing  how  far  the  delegates  might  have  cai'ried  the  intentions 
they  expressed  towai'ds  them  into  effect),  the  Repidse's  crew  and 
officers,  availing  themselves  of  the  truth  on  board  the  Ardent, 
and  the  absence  of  some  of  the  delegates,  cut  the  Repulse's  cable, 
and  were  nmning  for  Sheerness,  the  Monmouth  and  other  ships 
firing  at  her.  Unfortunately  the  Repulse  groimded.  The 
delegates  on  board  us  seeing  that,  cast  off  the  after-waist 
quarter-deck  and  poop  caiTonades  loose,  went  down  to  the 
magazine  with  theii*  x)istols  and  cutlasses  about  them,  and  some 
of  the  pistols  half-cocked,  and  attempted  to  get  into  the 
magazine,  but  the  gunner's  mate  (being  a  moderate  delegate  of 
the  Ardent)  threw  every  obtacle  in  the  way  of  their  getting  into 
the  magazine,  saying  he  had  not  the  key,  tbc.  But  havmg  tired 
out  their  patience  in  that  way,  they  broke  open  the  door,  and 
rushed  in  at  the  nsk  of  blowing  up  the  ship,  and  brought  up 
cartridges  to  fire  at  the  Repidse,  who  by  this  time  was  receiving 
a  regular  cannonade  from  the  ship  at  the  Nore.  The  delegates 
finding  the  shot  from  the  Ardent  did  not  reach  their  object,  left 
off  firing,  manned  the  boats,  and  went  on  board  the  Monmouth^ 
taking  Knight,  our  delegate,  with  them. 

Having  got  clear  of  the  delegates  of  the  other  ships,  and  the 
topmast  not  being  aimck,  as  the  delegates  ordered,  and 
ohoerving  the  oxew  "were  much  inclined  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
S^pidUf  by  leaving  the  Nore,  the  officers  tomed  their  attentiim 
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to  it.  Having  sounded  our  delegates,  and  the  modoratc  port  of 
the  crew  on  the  business,  many  of  the  wcll-dieposed  men  were 
secretly  sent  aft  into  the  captain's  cabin,  and  kept  there  to  act  when 
necessairy  in  getting  the  ship  under  weigh,  or  to  act  against  any 
of  their  shipmates  who  might  oppose  it.  The  officers  secretly 
got  a  spring  upon  the  cable.  Mr.  Dumi,  the  master,  assisted 
by  Mr.  McNah,  a  quartermaster,  one  of  the  delegates,  took 
chai'gG  of  the  ship  (tho  latter  as  pilot).  The  upper-deek  gana 
were  laid  down,  and  a  man  placed  at  each  gun  with  orders  to 
fire  at  Monmouth  if  she  fired  at  us.  There  being  little  wind  at 
the  time,  the  cable  being  cut,  the  spring  let  go,  and  the  jib  run 
up,  the  noisp  alarmed  the  people  in  the  Monmojith,  and  they 
immediately  fired  at  us ;  and  as  the  Ardent  went  i-ound  each 
man  fired  his  gun  at  the  Monmouth,  when  she  down  ports  and 
ceased  firing  until  wg  were  nearly  out  of  the  reach  of  her  shot. 
The  lixinger,  a  sloop  of  war  lying  at  the  Little  Nore,  fired  one  or 
two  shot  as  we  passed,  hut  without  effect,  and  we  anchored  in 
Sheemess  Harbour  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When 
anchored,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  tho  apparent  pleasure 
shown  by  the  ship's  company  generally,  and  their  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  officers  for  leaving  the  Nore.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  although  most  of  the  Ardenfa  wust 
gnna  were  fired,  as  I  bare  stated,  no  damage  what«ver  was  done 
either  on  board  the  Monmouth,  or  among  the  small  oraft  by 
which  the  ships  were  surrounded. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  Sheemess  Harbour,  XiOid 
!Eeith  came  on  board  and  lioisted  his  flog.  Captain  BurgeU 
accompanying  him ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  character  given 
to  Lord  Keith  of  the  Ardent,  and  behaviour  of  the  Ardmt'a  raew, 
and  the  promise  mode  to  them  by  the  ofGcers  for  their  readinen' 
in  assisting  in  taking  the  ship  from  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore, 
and  also  their  general  attention  and  conduct  to  thsir  offioezt, 
Lord  Eeith  obtained  for  them  His  Majesty's  most  graeioiis 
pardon  (excepting  John  Knight,  captain  of  the  forecastle),  wko 
was  absent  on  hoard  the  MoHmoutit ;  and  the  Ardent  went  oat  to  tbe 
Nore,  where  she  remained  some  time  with  LordKeith'sflag  fl^ng>. 

Parker  and  others  of  the  mutineers  circulated  a  rcportJ 
that,  tmless  their  grievuices  were  redressed,  they  would  taken 
the  ehips  from  the  Nore,  and  go  down  Bwhi.  Some  declared  it.i 
was  Furkar*a  intention  to  take  them  into  the  Tex<.-1,  and  a  signal  J 
Tiw  mad«.io  prepan  for  aaOiag.  hj  loosing  the  forc-top«ftiI.J 
aakisg  the  sicpmLbIk  lor  maUy  aMonnte  and  pilots.  WeoU 
1  than  bj  .aoBte.  of  the  purser  etew 
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and  several  north-country  seamen  offered  themselves  as  pilots ; 
hut  the  Government  heing  aware  of  their  intentions,  they  cut 
away  the  huoys  in  the  Swin  and  impeded  the  navigation,  which 
frightened  the  mutineers  from  then*  purpose.  I  think  their 
plan  heing  frustrated  in  that  way,  created  a  schism  among 
the  crews  of  the  ships,  and  their  conversation  generally 
tended  about  then:  own  safety.  Parker  was  also  very  much 
disconcerted  at  finding  all  his  jilans  were  known  to  Govern- 
ment. The  trade  going  up  and  down  the  Thames  and  Medway 
were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  no 
vessel  allowed  to  go  up  cither  river  without  a  pass,  signed  by 
Parker,  and  such  vessels  as  resisted  his  order  were  brought  to  an 
anchor.  On  board  the  Ardent,  some  of  the  crew  imagined  that, 
by  stopping  the  vessels,  they  were  to  become  prizes,  and  actually 
calculated  upon  the  prize-money  they  would  eventually 
receive  for  them.  One  vessel  the  Ardcnfs  boat  stopped, 
was  known  to  have  money  on  board,  and  the  boat's  crew 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  her  being  what  they  called  a 
rich  prize.  The  mutineers  certainly  carried  things  to  a  great 
extreme,  and  were  induced  to  stop  the  trade  and  act  as  they  did 
to  intimidate  the  Government;  and  they  had  sent  Captain 
Knight,  of  the  AfoiiUiguc,  to  the  Admiralty  with  a  letter,  also 
Lord  Northesk,  of  the  Monmouth,  on  the  same  errand,  but  not 
receiving  any  answer  to  their  letters,  nor  the  captains  returning, 
as  well  as  accounts  received  that  the  ships  at  Spithead  had 
volunteered  their  servdces  against  them,  also  that  gun-boats  were 
fitting  out  against  them  by  the  merchants,  in  consequence  of  the 
trade  being  stopped,  and  in  some  instances  plundered,  Parker, 
and  the  violent  mutineers,  began  to  see  the  danger  of  their 
situations,  and  as  a  last  resort — as  I  have  before  mentioned — 
sent  Lord  Northesk  to  the  Admiralty  with  a  letter,  but  it  being 
considered  altogether  inadmissible,  was  never  answered.  The 
contents  of  it  I  never  could  learn.  The  mutineers  not  only 
stopped  the  trade,  but  they  landed  from  some  of  the  ships,  and 
plundered  everything  that  came  in  their  way — stole  sheep  and 
vegetables,  &c.  At  last  their  diabolical  proceedings  caused 
them  to  be  all  outlawed.  Several  of  them  were  taken  and  sent 
to  prison.  Some  of  the  8a/ndwich  and  Inflexible  delegates 
escaped  by  seising  a  passing  boat,  and  went  either  to  Dmikirk 
or  (^dais.  And  I  recollect  well  the  change  of  appearance  when 
oar  crew  knew  thisi  and  the  serioos  and  determined  measures  that 
the  OoT6rmnent»  at  last^  and  the  conntiy  in  general^  were  taking 
agMimtthmu    I  aay  V  at  laet^":  Jmanae  to^  me,  though  it  may 
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be  aiTogance  on  my  part  to  say  ao,  or  to  find  fftult  with  my 
superior  officers,  I  think  tlieic  was  too  much  supineness  on 
the  part  of  the  Govomment.  If  the  Goveriimont  had  struck  the 
first  blow,  and  acted  coercively  with  tlie  Nore  mutineers,  the 
Spithead  fleet  would  have  assisted  them;  hut  waiting  as  they 
did — perhaps  humanely  so^t  gave  the  mutineers  time  to 
organise,  and  allowed  them  to  imagine  they  could  do  as  they 
chose. 

Notwithstanding  what  Parker  said  when  he  harangneil  the 
ArdfHfs  crew,  that  ho  liad  not  rceeivwl  any  money  from  the 
CoiTesiwndiug  Societies,  many  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
he  had,  and  that  many  of  the  men  on  hoard  the  Santhiieh  heing 
what  was  called  "  Lord  Mayor's  men"  hy  the  sailors,  or  "Quai*- 
termeu,"  they  had  constant  correspondence  with  the  societies 
on  shore.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  not;  because  the 
appearance  of  poverty  was  clearly  seen  among  them,  and  had 
money  been  received,  some  of  them,  either  in  appearance  or 
conversation,  would  have  shown  it ;  and  I  never  understood  any- 
thing of  the  sort  came  out  in  Parker's  trial.  From  the  observa- 
tions I  had  opportunity  of  making  respecting  Pai-kcr,  as  well  as 
what  I  heard  from  those  who  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
observing  his  character  and  conduct,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
desperate  character.  He  appeared  to  he  placed  in  his  situation 
more  as  a  fool  than  anything  else,  and  his  apparent  total  igno- 
loncc  of  the  service  and  character  of  the  seamen,  hy  his  manner 
of  haranguing  them,  led  me  to  think  he  took  thesituation  of  chief 
from  a  sort  of  ambition  and  consequence,  more  than  from  any  other 
reason.  JIc  was  what  was  called  a  high  bounty  man,  and  came  to 
join  the  Sandicich  hya  tender,  with  others  of  that  description,  and 
contrived  in  the  tender  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  his  ship- 
mates, BO  OS  to  be  considered  a  person  above  the  common ;  and 
when  he  joined  the  Sandwich,  was  chosen  to  take  the  lead; 
but  in  my  opinion,  hy  no  means,  either  as  to  his  mannexv  or 
conduct,  calculated  for  such  a  serious  undertaking,  and  he  vaa 
Boon  convinced  that  he  was  acting  wrong,  but  could  not  back 
ont  of  it ;  and  I  consider  him  as  always  acting  under  advice  of 
other  delegates.  This  he  partly  owned  on  board  tho  Ardeut, 
and  I  heard  some  of  the  delegates  say  they  wished  one  of  the 
delegates  on  board  the  Monmouth,  BeOigertHt,  or  DicUitor,  had 
hifl  utnation.  Probably  it  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  Parker 
ms  the  man  cboseD,  as  he  did  not  oazry  things  to  the  estremt  | 
that  the  othera,  if  dioaen,  might  haTe  done.  Inflammatory  band-^ 
UUl  vers  eonitMitly  sent  from  ifa«  ehOTe,  but  I  undci 
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neither  Parker  nor  his  associates  knew  who  sent  them.  The 
mutiny  lasted  altogether  about  thirty  days.  I  was  never  able 
to  find  out  any  grounds  for  their  acting  as  they  did,  and 
it  was  generally  known,  and  told  them  in  every  way,  before 
the  fleet  got  under  weigh  for  Yarmouth  roads  for  their 
station  off  the  Texel,  that  the  mutiny  at  Portsmouth  had  ceased, 
and  that  the  grievances  comi)lained  of  by  the  ships'  comi)anies 
had  been  redressed  to  their  satisfaction,  and  they  had  returned 
to  their  duty,  and  that  some  of  the  ships  had  sailed  on  detached 
service.  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  extraordinary,  and  has 
never,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  .learn,  been  accounted  for, 
why  the  seamen  in  the  North  Sea  Fleet  should  have  acted 
in  the  way  they  did,  as  the  redress  of  grievances  and  regulations 
attendant  thereon,  for  the  benefit  of  their  brothers  at  Ports- 
mouth, was  in  every  way  extended  to  them,  and  to  the  whole  navy, 
and  had  to  their  knowledge  been  acted  upon  aboard  the  Ardent, 
by  an  alteration  in  theii-  allowance  of  provisions,  &c.  Conse- 
quently, there  remained  no  groimds  for  their  conduct,  and  when 
we  consider  the  general  character  of  British  seamen,  and  their 
readiness  at  all  times  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  their  countrj^ 
and  their  knowing  that  the  Dutch  Fleet  was,  or  might  be 
expected,  out,  the  sui-prise  of  their  so  disgi-acefully  leaving  then* 
Admiral,  at  the  time  he  was  i^roceeding  off  the  Texel,  is  beyond 
anything  that  ever  before  oeciUTed  on  record  in  the  navy  ;  and 
no  accounts  of  history  give  so  glaring  a  breach  of  insubordination 
and  deviation  from  their  general  character.  Fortunately  for  them, 
an  opportunity  soon  offered,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  regain 
part  in  their  character,  in  action  with  the  Dutch  Fleet,  in  the 
October  following.  In  that  action  the  Ardent  suffered  much  ;  the 
men  did  their  duty  manfully,  and  many  of  the  mutineers  were  killed. 

The  seamen  and  marines  belonging  to  the  Ardent  never 
showed  any  cause  of  complaint  as  to  their  captain  and  officers, 
and  always  appeai*ed  happy  and  contented.  Indeed,  she  was 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best  regulated  ships  I  ever 
sailed  in,  and  I  say  that,  at  this  time,  after  a  service  of  nearly 
thirty-one  years,  and  I  have  been  in  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's 
ships  and  vessels,  from  a  cutter  to  a  first-rate. 

Captain  Burgess  was  a  kind  and  humane  man,  considered  a 
first-rate  Beazoan,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  seamen's 
charaoter  and  the  service  ihroughoat.  Mild  in  his  manners, 
UDiform  in  his  conduct,  moderate  in  his  punishments — which 
seldom  ooeurred,  and  those  never  without  thorough  investigation 
and  cause.    His  regulations  were  well  adapted  for  men-of-war ; 
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embracing  cleanliucBS  and  good  order,  producing  tliat  cliscipliue 
necessary  to  make  everyone  comfoi-table,  at  the  same  time 
enforcing  the  duty  of  each  iiersoii  in  bis  respective  situation, 
and  gi^'ing  every  iwssible  indulgence — in  fact,  he  was  generally 
beloved  on  boaitl,  and  died  bravely  leading  his  ship  into  action 
on  the  11th  October  1797. 

One  or  two  instances  oecmTed  during  the  mutiny,  which 
particularly^  bIiow  the  good  feeling  the  mutineers  had  towarda 
then'  ofSctTS,  even  in  the  height  of  their  mutinous  caicer.  A 
relative  of  mine,  one  of  the  midshipmen,  had  been  insulted  by 
one  of  the  men  in  the  galley,  about  somt'tbing  respecting  the 
cookuig  for  Ilia  mess,  which  induced  him  to  strike  the  man,  and 
ho,  being  rather  heavy-flsted,  ^knocked  the  fellow  against  the 
bai-e  of  the  galley  range,  by  -which  bis  head  vaa  cut ;  this,  of 
com'se,  incensed  the  bystanders  in  the  galley,  and  they  seized 
the  midshipman  and  cairied  him  aft,  with  a  full  determination 
tohnvehhii  sent  on  boaitl  the  Sandwich  and  punished,  and  a 
boat  was  actually  ordered  for  that  purpose.  By  this  time  I  had 
made  full  inquiry  into  the  cii'cumstauces,  and  found  the  man 
bad  behaved  ill,  and  brought  u^wn  himself  what  happened.  I 
therefore  immediately  went  to  Spouse,  the  commanding  delegate, 
and  represented  the  case  as  it  was,  after  which  he  went  down  to 
what  was  called  the  Delegate's  Committee  Room,  between 
decks,  and  when  he  rettu:ncd,  the  boat  and  the  order  for  sending 
the  midshipman  on  boai'd  the  Sa}iditich  were  countermanded, 
and  I  never  heard  more  about  it. 

Another  instance,  was  that  of  a  man  setting  off  powder  between 
decks,  which  was  represented  by  an  officer  as  improper.  Spoiue 
immediately  sent  for  the  man  aft,  after  finding  what  the  officer 
reported  was  correct.  The  man  was  bi-ought  to  the  gangway 
and  pnniBhed  by  a  dozen  lashes,  in  a  much  more  urcre  way 
than  I  ever  sew  in  the  navy.  Daring  the  whole  of  the  mutiny 
I  never  observed  one  person  belonging  to  the  Ardent  intozioatod, 

I  and  the  greatest  order  was  shown  among  them  respecting  the  | 
regulations  of  the  ship.  The  ship's  stores  were  carefully  attonded  I 
to,  the  keys  of  the  different  store-rooms  and  other  keys  1 
deposited  regularly  in  the  evening  in  the  first  lieutenant's  caWn, 
the  samo  as  before  the  mutiny.  One  or  two  instances  occtirrcd 
when  tboy  expressed  a  wish  to  have  giog.  Ac,  to  entertain  tlw  4 
■delegates;  but  tho pm-ser, in  «Liose  cliargc  they  were,  rcfosingitt  j 
nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject,  being  at  the  same  timeij 
told  that  as  Uicy  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  they  c 
■".fee  what  they  wiB\\c4,  tul  \\ie  -^Wftou  or  purBona  that.** 
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would  have  their  names  taken  clown,  and  a  charge  made  against 
them  for  whatever  they  took,  and  if  ever  they  came  to  i)ay- 
table,  it  would  be  stopi)ed  from  their  pay. 

Knight,  the  most  violent  man  in  the  Ardent  as  a  mutineer, 
whoso  name  is  often  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  was,  after 
some  time,  brought  back  to  his  ship,  having  left  her,  as  before 
related  (when  the  llqmhe  was  fired  at  from  the  other  ships), 
and  went  on  board  the  Monmouth,  and  he  was  tried  by  a  com't- 
martial  and  ordered  to  bo  hanged.  He  was  under  sentence  of 
death  at  the  time  the  Ardent  went  into  action,  and  was  liberated, 
and  sent  to  his  quarters  at  one  of  the  guns,  where  he  behaved 
so  gallantly  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  officers.  After  our 
an-ival  in  port  he  was  recommended  for  his  conduct  in  the 
action  to  the  Admu-alty,  and  received  His  Majesty's  most 
gracious  pardon,  and  a  few  days  after  made  his  escape  from  the 
ship.  Knight  was  a  first-rate  seaman,  but  had  beeni)ressed  into 
the  service,  and  always  appeared  a  very  discontented  man.  The 
other  delegates  who  survived  the  action  were  made  warrant- 
officers  except  Pierce,  the  captain  of  the  maintop,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  verv  worthless  character. 

Officers  names  belonging  to  the  Ardent  during  the  mutiny 
were  viz. : — 

Captain  Eichard  Bundel  Bm-gess. 

Robert  Young,  first  lieutenant. 

George  Stephenson  Wintom-,  second  lieutenant. 

George  Monis,  third  lieutenant. 

James  Eose,  foui*th  lieutenant. 

James  Sebriel,  fifth  lieutenant. 

James  Dunn,  master. 

James  Yomig,  sm'geon. 

G.  Hillier,  midshipman. 

C.  W.  Hillier,  midshipman. 

W.  Hillier,  purser. 

James  Cuthbert,  captain  marines. 

James  Moiris,  lieutenant  marines. 
Ships  under  Admiral  Buckner's  command  at  Sheemess  and 
he  Nore  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  12th  May  1797,  when 
Parker  assumed  the  command : — 

SUpa.  Ooiifl.  Commaaden. 

Bandwich,'f[ag-8hip       40        Captain  Mosse. 
Director    '    .  '     .        64       Captain  Bligh.* 

■ 

*  TliU  oflloer  eomiiii»iidtd  th«  Iktaitjf  ithm  liie  «••  tpkm  from  bim  by  tlia  erew. 
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Shipf).  Gans. 

Grampus,  armed  in  plate 


Swan 

St.  Fevrenso 

Clyde  . 

Iris 

Brilliant 

L'Espoir 

Niger  . 

Inflexible 

Firmt 

Champion 


10 
40 
40 
82 
28 
38 
32 
64 
24 
24 


Comxnanders. 

Captain  Ame. 
Captain  Stapp. 
Sir  H.  B.  Neale  ♦ 
Captain  Cminingham. 
Captain  Surraze. 
Captain  Blackwood. 
Captain  Dixon. 
Captain  Foote. 
Lieutenant  Jervis.t 
Lieutenant  Horace  Pirn. 
Lieutenant  Maper. 


On  the  Slst  May,  the  under-mentioned  ships  arrived  from  the 
North  Sea  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Duncan,  viz. : — 


Sbips. 

Montague 

Lion   . 

Nassau 

Standard 

Belligerent 

Repulse 


Quns.  Commanders. 

74  Captain  Knight. 

64  E.  Cobb. 

64  E.  O'Brien. 

64  J.  Ellison. 

64  J.  Inglis. 

64  J.  Alms. 
E.  Lock. 


Inspector  (sloop)         — 

On  the  6th  Jimc,  the  following  ships  arrived  from  Yarmouth 
roads,  and  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet  left  off  the  Texel. 


Ships. 

Ardent 
Monmouth  . 
Leopard 
Isis     . 
Agamemnon 
Hound  (Sloop) 

And  various  other  fri 


Guns.  Commanders. 

64  Captain  R.  E.  Burgess. 

64  Earl  Northesk. 

50  W.  Hargood. 

50  E.  Watson. 

64  E.  D.  Fancourt. 

—  Wood. 


gates  and  sloops.  All  these  had  deserted 
their  admirals,  Duncan  and  Onslow,  and  left  them  with  only 
their  two  ships,  the  Venerable  and  Adnmant,  to  cruise  off  the 
Texel  in  the  face  of  a  Dutch  fleet.  The  Swan  sloop  was  placed 
in  the  river  by  Parker,  with  orders  to  send  all  vessels  to  the 
Nore,  excepting  those  having  a  pass  signed,  "  E.  Parker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delegates."  The  Brilliant,  Inspector,  and  Standard 
were  afterwards  sent  there  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  Arriyed  at  the  Nore.the  12th  May. 

t  Commaiided  Hannibal  at  battle  of  Algexeraa. 

}  Floating  gun  battery  off  Sheerneu. 
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After  10th  June,  the  interruption  to  vessels  passing  up  the 
river  was  discontinued.  The  Lancaster  was  at  lower  part  of 
Long  Beach,  and  Captain  Wells,  her  captain,  prevented  delegates 
meeting  on  board  her  as  intended  by  Parker. 

In  1786,  Parker  was  midshipman  of  the  Cxdlodeny  and  was 
discharged  for  bad  conduct;  in  the  Leander,  discharged  for 
same  reason;  mate  of  Mediator,  44;  tried  and  broken  from 
that  ship ;  served  before  the  mast  in  the  Hebe ;  became  mate 
of  the  Hcid ;  went  from  her  to  the  hospital  and  was  invalided 
On  the  9th  June,  Parker  visited  the  Ardent,  and  met  with  a 
bad  reception  by  the  crew  and  officers,  upon  which  he  remarked, 
"  The  ofiScers  have  too  much  to  say  in  the  ships." 


YOL.  I. 


74 


lustite  td  f  abour. 

By  BoBBBT  H.  Arkit,  B.N. 


"  FoRHEBLY  Italy  used  to  export  supplies  for  tlie  legions  to  dietast 
proviucea ;  nor  is  Italy  barren  now,  but  men  prefer  cultiyating 
Egypt  and  AErica,  and  tlie  existence  of  the  Bomau  people  is 
intrusted  to  ships  and  tbc  dangers  of  the  sea."  So  ^rrote 
Tacitus. 

History  repeats  itself.  Free-trado  waa  one  of  the  causcB 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Under  the  early 
Republic,  many  parts  of  Italy  were  well  cultivated,  and  Borne 
derived  supplies  of  com  from  all  pai*ta  of  the  Peninsula.  But 
no  sooner  did  Bome  admit  of  the  free  importation  of  agriooltoral 
protlucts,  than  she  fell.  Greece,  t«o,  long  before  the  dovmfall 
of  the  Itoman  Empire,  sharod  the  same  fate  from  the  same 
cause.  Demosthenes  asserted  that  the  Athenians  imported  more 
grain  than  any  other  people.  But  the  trade  in  com  between 
Greece  and  the  Black  Sea  was  of  some  magnitude  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  In  n.o.  480,  Xei-xes,  while  at  Abjdos  on  his  way 
to  the  invasion  of  Greece,  saw  the  coiu-ships  that  were  sailing 
tbroQgh  the  Dardanelles  with  com  for  Peloponnesus  and  Mfpam. 
We  can  thus  see  that  the  free-import  policy  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  long  before  this  country  ever  thought  of  adopting 
it.  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  And  yet  how  few 
men  there  are  who  will  take  warning  either  from  the  hiBtoxy  t€ 
the  past  or  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  foets  which  are  dailj 
bronght  under  their  notice. 

The  xeaonrces  of  a  nation  can  be  utilised  only  by  the  labour  oil 
its  pec^e,  and  on  the  jiut  organisation  of  its  labour  its  pro»-  ] 
perity  depends.  All  men  have  a  right,  at  the  loast,  to  food  and  J 
clothing  enoof^  to  rapport  life.  Those  men  who  have  no  otlierJ 
means  than  their  liboar  of  proonring  these  necessaries  have  u 
x^t  to  s^eot  mack  to  ba  fonnd  lor  Oiem.    That  is  to  aa.v..Jluam 
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have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  legislation  of  the  country  will  aim 
at  securing  a  constant  and  sternly  demand  for  labom*  ;  and 
when,  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  that  demand  shrinks 
materially,  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  work  to  the  Government 
itself. 

Tiie  idea  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  can  be  mcreased  only 
by  foreign  trade,  carried  on  under  favourable  conditions,  is  one, 
the  fallacv  of  which  has  long  since  been  demonstrated.  The 
advantages  of  a  good  foreign  trade  are  great ;  but  the  continuous 
traffic  going  on  between  town  and  town,  village  and  hamlet, 
within  one's  own  country,  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
nation,  though,  as  it  is  less  obvious  than  the  foreign  trade,  it  is 
too  often  overlooked  in  this  country.  Not  so,  however,  in  foreign 
countries.  There  we  find  measures  adopted  to  in-otect  this  "  home 
trade  "  from]all  foreign  competition  likely  to  cause  the  demand  for 
labour  to  shrink  and  throw  workmen  on  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  foreign  Governments  recognise  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  reproduction  within  their  temtories  of  the 
commodities  necessary  and  useful  for  the  support  of  their 
respective  populations.  England  alone  disregards  the  importance 
of  this  reproduction,  and  this  disregard  is  solely  due  to  the  craze 
for  cheapness  created  by  the  florid  oratory  of  men  like  Cobden, 
Bright,  Gladstone,  and  other  Radical  j)oliticians,  whose  sole  aim 
in  the  past  seems  to  have  been  to  get  into  power,  and  to  thus 
secure  to  themselves  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  office.  It  was 
these  men  who  seized  upon  the  faihure  of  the  Irish  potato  crop 
in  181G,  to  raise  a  clamour  in  this  country  for  cheap  bread,  and 
thus  secure  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  corn.  They  cared  little, 
however,  for  cheap  bread.  What  they  really  wanted  was  to  get 
into  power,  and  when  they  had  secured  the  prize  they  coveted, 
they  shared  the  plunder.  Taxes  on  raw  materials  were 
at  once  abolished.  This  materially  assisted  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Bright  in  their  manufactures,  and  enabled  them  to 
pay  the  taxes  collected  on  the  products  of  their  mills  by  foreign 
Govemments  oat  of  the  money  they  otherwise  would  have  hiul 
to  pay  our  Government  as  import  duty  on  the  materials  they 
used  in  their  mills.  They  had  not  the  sense  to  initiate  a  fiscal 
policy  BQch  as  was  adopted  in  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  we  find  raw  materials  taxed  and  drawbacks  granted 
on  all  mannfaciored  goods  exported.  Such  a  policy  not  only 
protects  the  home  labonr  from  unfair  foreign  competition,  but 
it  stunnlates  the  national  labonr  of  reproduction.  All  that 
MoBfln.  Bright  and  Cobden  appear  to  have  aimad.  «i  ^^^a^  \a 
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benefit  their  own  class — the   Manchester  manufacturers — ^and 
to  throw  dust  in  the  03-03  of  the  British  i)ublic.     While  so  doing, 
they  aimed  their  arguments  at  the  British  workman's  stomach. 
They  preached  to  him  of  **  Free  Bread  "  and  "  Free  Breakfasts/' 
They  created  a  craze  for  cheapness,  and  they  then  abolished  all 
import  duties  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  uneducated  masses. 
Wliat  cared  Messrs.  Bright  or  Cohden  about  other  British  indus- 
tries beyond  their  own  ?     They  argued  that  imports  were  paid 
for  by  exports.     Little  did  they  care  how  much  the   country 
imported,  or  whether  those  imports  ruined  every  industry  in  the 
country,  so  long  as  we  imported  largely.     For  did    they  not 
consider  that  England  held  a  monopoly  in  her  cotton   mills  and 
yarn  factories  ?    And  was  it  not  self-evident  that,  if  every  other 
British  industry  perished  and  succumbed  to  foreign  competition, 
the  cotton  industry  would  last,  and  would  have  to  sell  more  and 
more  largely  every  year  to  the  foreigner  to  pay  for  his  growing 
imports  ?    In  those  days  we  were  told  that  the  fallacy  of  the 
theories  regarding  the  **  balance  of  trade  "  then  held  by  Protec- 
tionists consisted  in  then-  having  regard  only  to  the  transactions 
of  the  country  with  each  foreign  nation  separately,  whereas  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade  by  no  means  set  absolute  limits  to  the 
interchange  of  commodities.     That  political  boundaries  must  be 
forgotten,  and  our  ti'ade  considered  as  a  whole.    Now,  however, 
when  Fair  Traders  desire  to  consider  the  eflfect  of  the  free- 
impoi-t  system  on  our  trade  as  a  whole,  they  are  informed  thai 
they  ai'e  knaves,  lunatics,  or  that  they  belong  to  the  "  baser 
sort  of  Tories,"  and  Radical  politicians  who  have  been  main- 
tained so  many  years  in  office,   solely  through  their  having 
deluded  the  people  of  these  Isles  into  believing  that  they  had 
secured  absolute  freedom  of  trade,  and  were   setting  a  noble 
example  to  the  world,  now  pick  and  choose,  and  ti-eat  our  trade 
with  each  nation  separately,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prove  that 
then*  bastard  fiscal  policy  is  materially  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  nation. 

The  injury  done  to  this  country  by  the  past  mal-administra- 
tion  of  the  Liberal  Party  is,  we  are  happy  to  know,  not  past  all 
remedy.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  country,  like  France  or 
America  under  their  protectionist  policies,  may  recover,  even 
from  the  most  desolating  ravages  of  war,  shows  how  completely 
wealth  is  attained  only  by  constant  reproduction  and  the  con- 
tinuous exertion  of  labour  and  capital  combined.  Labour^ 
however,  must  be  supported  by  capital.  The  capitaUst  who 
finds  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  failings 
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charges  workmen  more  or  less  skilled  in  that  trade.  They  have 
much  to  learn  before  they  can  be  as  eflfective  in  a  new  occu- 
pation. Moreover,  to  allow  any  industry  to  be  crushed  by 
foreign  competition  is  a  mistake ;  for  all  the  capital  expended  in 
buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  in  the  education  of  the  men 
engaged  in  that  si)ecial  business,  must  share  its  fate  if  it  decay 
or  be  crushed  by  foreign  competition.  The  effect  of  opening 
om*  ports  to  foreign  commodities  without  restrictions  of  any 
kind,  except  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  and  other  commodities  which  we  cannot  grow  om-sclves, 
and  which,  not  entering  into  competition  with  our  national 
labour  of  rci)roduction,  aliimhl  not  he  faxed ,  has  brought  about 
so  much  misery  among  our  working  classes  that,  at  the  i^resent 
moment,  it  would  not  require  any  very  great  pressure  to  make 
them  break  out  in  open  rebellion  in  many  of  om-  industrial 
centres.  No  doubt  this  would  immensely  please  the  liadicals. 
But  these  should  remember  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and 
tliat  a  President  Gladstone  or  a  President  Dilke  may  just  as 
likely  as  not  share  the  fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln  or  General 
Gaifield,  who  ruled  over  those  **  kin  beyond  sea,"  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  considers  predestined  to  subjugate  the  British 
Empire.  At  the  jiresent  moment  they  are  certainly  cnishing 
most  of  om-  home  industries.  Sheffield  and  many  other  towns 
arc  at  last  raising  their  voices  in  no  uncertain  sounds  against 
the  one-sided  i)olicy  which  enables  their  workmen  to  be  throAvn 
on  the  parish,  while  their  capitalists  are  removing  their  i)lant 
and  machinery  across  the  Atlantic  to  shores  where  their  capital 
is  protected.  The  demand  for  labour  in  this  country  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  "Where  no  wages  are  earned,  no  rent  can  be  jmid. 
Vide  Ireland.  No  rent — no  money  spent.  But  where  neither  wages 
are  earned,  nor  rent  is  paid,  there  has  an  unjust  policy  deprived 
labour  of  its  exchange  value — there  has  a  false  fiscal  policy 
intermitted  that  national  labour  of  reproduction  on  which  the 
happiness  and  prosperity,  aye,  and  the  safety  and  honour  of  the 
nation  depend. 

It  is  useless  to  go  into  figures.  The  case  can  be  proved 
\7ithoat  resorting  to  such  dry  reading.  No  one  will  deny  that 
our  imports  exceed  our  exports  in  value  by  over  100  millions 
annoallyi  and  that  the  imports  are  steadily  increasing,  while 
oar  expcorts  are  standing  still,  if  not  actually  decreasing.  The 
most  rabid  Free  Trader  will  admit  that  mnch.  But  he  claims 
this  to  be  a  proof  that  the  nation  is  increasing  its  wealth.  He 
Tnaintainfl  thai  the  excess  of  imports  is  sent  to  this  country  in 
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payment  of  the  interest  duo  to  British  capitalists  on  their 
foreign  invostmcnts,  and  that  this  interest,  together  ivith  tho 
amount  of  freight  duo  to  this  country  by  the  foreigner,  halauces 
oiu-  trade  with  the  world,  and  does  not  necessitate  this  country 
exirovting  either  gold,  silver,  or  secui'ities,  to  pay  for  the  excess 
value  of  our  imiwrts. 

We  will  gi-ant  all  this  most  readily.     The   effect   iiixin  our 
national  lal)om-  is  unaltered. 

Admitting  that  over  100  millions  sterling  worth  of  goods,  the 
pi-odiK'ts  of  fiireigu  lahour  are  sent  aumially  to  this  country  to 
l»ay  our  ciipititlista  the  interest  due  to  them  on  their  foreign 
invest iMcnts — such  as  those  of  Mr.  Munddla,  for  esauiple,  who 
Kcnt  liDsiory  frames  from  Nottingham  to  Germany,  and  tht-rc 
<i-fteted  worlis  to  compete  in  British  markets  "ivitli  British  lahour 
— what  in  the  result  ?  The  enormous  quantity  of  commodities, 
most  of  them  once  staple  articles  of  British  industry,  repro- 
sented  hy  the  100  millions  sterling,  ai-e  thrown  hroadt-ast  over 
the  markets  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  They  have  to  be  sold  to 
l)ay  our  capitalists  the  interest  due  to  them,  and  they  arc  sold 
"  cheap "  to  seciu*e  a  sale.  All  classes  of  the  community 
purcliaso  tliose  goods.  The  money  thus  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  "  gi-eater  number  "  is  collected  and  paid  over  to 
the  "  lesser  number,"  the  capitalists.  These  at  once  invest  this 
money  in  additional  foreign  securities,  and,  in  this  manner, 
c.inse  tho  foreigner  to  have  to  send  to  this  country  each  year  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  tho  products  of  his  labour,  to 
pay  the  iuereaBing  interest  due  to  the  British  capitaliBt.  But 
this  sale  of  foreign  commodities  in  oui-  home  markets  curtails 
more  and  more  the  demand  for  the  products  of  our  homo 
induetrieK.  It  deHtioys  the  home  market  our  manufactarera 
Bhould  depend  upon.  It  causes  the  demand  for  labour  to 
slu'ink,  the  number  of  unemployed  to  increase,  the  Bum  total 
paid  in  wages  to  decrease,  the  amount  paid  in  rent  to  decrease, 
the  amount  of  money  spent  within  the  country  to  decrease, 
while  the  amount  of  money  spent  outside  the  country  increases. 
This  develops  tho  natural  resources  of  foreign  countoies  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  natural  resources.  It  is  unjust  to  oo^ 
national  labour.  It  has  mined  Ireland.  It  will  yet  ruin  Great 
Britain,  unless  checked.  The  only  ynj  in  vbieb  we  can  save 
oorselTfis  is  to  tax  the  products  of  foreign  labour  in  the  buius 
manner  that  foreign  Goremments  tax  the  products  of  Brttt 
Inlxnir. 

JnTmtionB,  and  all  the  lud  whwh  laeohanieal  eon^^ 
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can  afford,  arc  open  to  all  the  world  who  arc  able  to  use  them  ; 
practically  speaking,  no  one  nation  can  obtain  or  retain  any 
peculiar  advantages  over  another  by  such  means.  All  the 
rcsoiu'ces  of  this  nature  which  we  can  supply,  are  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  world.  Something  must  therefore  bo  done 
to  protect  the  ** greater  number"  from  the  baleful  influence  of 
a  bastard  fiscal  policy,  born  of  opju'ession  and  fraud,  the  twin 
vices  which  spring  from  the  imcontrollcd  selfishness  of  Badical 
politicians  like  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  Gladstone,  Cham- 
berlain, or  Su'  Charles  Dilke,  who  are  even  now  trying  to  sell 
this  country's  markets  to  Franco  for  a  lengthened  i)oriod,  in 
dh-ect  opi)osition  to  the  National  Will. 

The  great  principles  of  right  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  administration  of  the  law  must  be  rendered  effective,  and 
better  ada|3ted  to  the  existing  state  of  society  and  the 
actual  wants  of  the  country.  Instead  of  securing  **  the  gi'eatest 
good  for  the  gi'cater  number,"  our  one-sided  fiscal  policy  is 
ruining  the**gi'eater  number,"  to  enrich  a  few  gi'ccdy  capitalists. 
This  is  a  question  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  as  regards 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  as  affecting  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  resources  of  our  Empire.  **  No  doctrines 
of  Political  Economy  teach  that  Inissez  /aire  is  invariably  the 
best  maxim  either  for  a  Government  or  for  individuals,"  but 
that  is  the  doctrine  which  has  been  followed  from  first  to  last  by 
the  so-called  Liberal  Party,  which  has  robbed  the  workman  of 
his  bu'thright — labour — while  pretending  to  be  that  workman's 
friend.  The  time  has  now  come,  however,  for  all  true  English- 
men to  join  and  co-operate  in  once  more  sccm*ing  to  this 
coimtry  that  which  alone  can  make  her  wealthy,  that  which 
alone  can  make  her  people  prosperous,  that  which  alone  can 
make  her  Empire  lasting — Justice  to  Labom*. 


•• 
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€m  gags'  ftnk. 

By  E.  E.  Forbes. 


One  is  always  delighted  to  get  out  of  cantonments  in  India  to 
escape  to  the  vast  country  around,  be  it  hill  or  plain.  There  is 
usually  shooting  of  some  soi*t  to  be  had  within  a  reasonable 
distance ;  and,  although  the  game  may  not  be  lai*ge,  it  is  a 
change  from  routine  to  get  out  there  at  all.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
to  a  hunt  that  wo  go.  We  ride  out  during  the  daytime,  and 
reach  om-  camping-ground  as  the  sun  is  going  down.  There 
are  the  tents  all  ready  j)itched,  so  we  throw  ourselves  into  long 
chairs.  The  horses  are  picketed  near,  and  the  soothing  "peg" 
assists  us  to  kill  time  pleasantly  until  dinner  is  announced.  An 
imusual  appetite  reminds  us  that  we  arc  away  from  the  station, 
and  we  turn  into  bed  undistm'bed  by  the  reflection  that  early  to- 
mon-ow  morning  we  have  to  go  on  pai'ade.  Such  short  flittings 
into  the  "jimgle"  do  us  good.  We  come  back  to  work  with  a 
better  wdll,  imi)roved  in  health  and  spu-its,  and  determined  to 
go  out  again  as  soon  as  we  can ;  for,  alas !  it  is  not  very  frequently 
we  get  the  opportunity.  One  period  there  is  though — and  that 
the  pleasantest  of  the  year — ^that  we  can  look  forward  to,  for, 
with  moderate  luck,  we  can  always  get  ten  days*  leave  at 
Christmas  time.  The  days  are  cool  then,  and  invite  us  to  be 
out  and  doing  while  we  may.  Everyone  has  got  a  holiday,  and 
we  apply  for  ours.  '  One  ^of  the  pleasantest  I  have  had  was 
Christmas  last  year. 

There  are  a  good  many  old  institutions  in  India,  and  amongst 
them — although  it  may  not  be  generally  known — is  the  Nagi)ore 
Hunt,  for  its  records  show  us  how  years  ago  the  boars  of  the 
Central  Provinces  led  an  uneasy  life.  Many  a  stirring  tale  do  they 
tell  of  valiant  deeds  performed  by  pigs  or  men — ^for  strict  atten- 
tion to  fact  is  an  attribute  of  successive  historians,  and  whether 
it  were  pig  or  his  pursuer  that  distinguished  themselves,  their 
deeds  alike  impartially  adorn  these  pages.  From  them  it  may 
be  ascertained  what  **  sindbunds  "  in  successive  years  have  been* 
most  prolific  of  pig ;  what  *'  beers  '*  are  best  worth  visiting. 
Periodically  the  most  likely  of  these  are  beaten  up.  The  countiy 
resounds  with  the  shouting  of  beaters,  and  the  banging  of 
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village  bauds,  and  the  villagers  welcome  a  visit  from  the 
Nagporo  Huut.  Perhai)s  the  Christmas  meet  is  the  best  of  all. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  well  attended. 

It  is  the  20th  of  December,  and  the  railway-station  presents 
an  animated  scene,  for  the  Bombay  trahi  will  shortly  leave,  and 
the  members  of  the  hunt  are  going  down  the  line  for  the 
Christmas  meet.  In  front  several  horse-boxes  attached  to  the 
train  contain  our  trusty  steeds,  for  each  man  has  brought  a 
coui)le,  and  those  who  have  three,  think  that  they  are  not  a  bit 
too  many.  They  have  taken  a  long  time  to  put  in,  but  at  last 
there  they  all  are,  satisfactorily  disi)osed  of.  Each  one  takes  a 
parting  look  at  his  box.  There  is  **  Tom  "  quietly  eating,  his 
ardour  centred  in  the  gi*ain-bag,  and  "Baby'*  looking  as  if  he 
would  never  bolt  with  mo  again,  and  **Frioek"  grinding  his 
teeth — for  he  is  proud  of  such  as  he  has  left.  We  give  each  a 
word,  and  stroke  the  neai'est ;  and  then,  as  the  whistle  blows, 
jump  into  om*  carriages.  A  minute  more,  and  we  are  slowly 
gliding  out  of  the  station.  The  well-known  houses,  and  the  old 
fort  on  the  hill,  with  the  flag  flying  from  its  summit,  recede  from 
om*  view.  But  what  of  that  ?  We  shall  see  them  again  quite 
soon  enough.  So  each  man  produces  a  cheroot,  and  assumes  the 
easiest  j^osition  obtainable  to  enjoy  it. 

In  an  horn*  and  a  half  we  reach  our  destination.  The  horses 
are  liberated,  we  mount,  and  set  off  for  camp.  At  first  we  stick 
to  the  beaten  track;  but  getting  tu'ed  of  that,  strike  across 
country,  and  fortunately  hit  off  a  small  river  at  the  correct 
point.  There  is  not  much  water  in  it,  so  we  get  across  without 
diiHculty,  and  then  over  the  fields  again  till  we  come  to  a  road 
which  we  know  leads  us  home.  A  jog  along  this  for  about  six 
miles  brings  us  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  there,  under  a  clump  of 
big  trees,  are  our  tents.  It  is  getting  dark  now,  but  they  are  all 
lit  up  in  anticipation  of  *'  master's  "  arrival ;  so  we  find  our  way 
in,  and  are  soon  made  comfortable. 

The  daily  programme  is  much  the  same.  With  the  first  blush 
of  mom  our  hunt  shikaries  arise,  and  get  them  into  the  villages 
around,  enlisting  beaters.  We  want  forty  or  sixty,  but  any 
number  will  do,  and  the  more  the  merrier.  By  about  8 
o'clock  they  are  usually  mustered  in  camp,  and  as  one  comes 
out  of  one's  tent  the  sight  that  greets  one  is  any  number  of 
cold  coolies,  wrapped  up  in  their  sheets,  and  sitting  like  so  many 
BcavengBr  hawks  in  a  line.  Most  of  them  have  come  provided 
mth  large  long  sticks,  wherewith  they  will  sound  a  dangerous 
wpoi  irom  a  distance  irith  an  appearance  of  extreme  Yalonr, 
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yelling  fi'iglitfully  tlie  while.  Sometiiues  our  fiientlB  arc 
nccompanicd  by  a  baud  from  some  village  more  lestlietic  than  its 
neighhoui-8.  The  band  usually  consists  of  one  man  with  a 
drum,  and  a  couple  more  with  flutes  of  diffeient  makes.  But 
the  ti'io,  botwecu  them,  can  make  the  largest  jungles  reverberate 
with  some  effect.  We  know  that  pigs  have  ears,  and,  I  suspect, 
better  ones  than  they  are  given  crctlit  for,  for  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  whenever  we  have  a  band  ,with  ue,  the  wiliest  boar  is 
not  proof  to  its  charms,  but  flies  incontinently  into  the  open. 
Each  of  our  friends  is  given  a  wad,  by  which  we  know  him 
again  when,  at  the  end  of  tlie  day's  proceedings,  he  comes  up 
for  his  pay ;  and  flags  having  been  presented  to  some,  away 
they  march  in  Indian  file,  with  our  shikaries  at  their  head,  and 
the  band,  mute  for  once,  behind.  It  is  nearly  9  o'clock,  and 
we  must  be  stai'tiug.  Our  horses  are  brought  up,  and  ghorawala  • 
takes  a  sheaf  of  speai-s  for  his  master's  use,  and  we  ride  out 
after  the  beaters. 

The  scene  of  the  meet  is  not  fiu-  distant.  We  are  soon  clear 
of  the  wood,  and  crossing  some  bm-nt-up  grass  land,  arrive  near 
a  plantation  of  toddy  trees,  which  seems  to  follow  the  windings 
of  a  nullah  as  it  trends  away  to  our  front.  This  is  a  "  aind- 
bund."  It  is  not  very  broad,  and  there  is  not  much  water  in 
the  nullah  just  now,  but  the  hanks  arc  steep  and  cannot  be 
crossed  everywhere,  while  a  dense  mass  of  undergrowth  gives 
plenty  of  cover  for  the  pigs.  Beyond,  the  thin,  long,  yellow 
grass  is  rustling  in  the  breeze,  and  denotes  a  "  beer  "  where  the 
boai'  may  easily  lie  up.  The  riders  are  divided  into  two  parties: 
one  remains  on  this  side  of  the  bund  under  some  shady  trees, 
while  the  second  goes  across,  and  gets  under  cover  on  the  other 
side.  By  this  time  our  skilful  huntsman  has  placed  his  flagmaii 
in  differenta  points  of  advantage,  where  they  con  best  see 
around,  and  signal  if  the  pig  should  break  away.  Everything  is  j 
ready.  "  Lay  in  I  "  says  the  Captain,  and  our  fiiends  with  their 
long  sticks  enter  the  jungle,  forthwith  the  mo^^t  dismal  din 
arises,  each  Tociferating  louder  than  his  neighbour,  "Hie! 
hool  yarl"  Smash  go  the  troety  Bticks,  t3ie  tomtom  nun 
beats  vith  nntmng  energy,  tiie  vhiBtlers  blow  lustily,  atid  oar 
ihikaries  keep  paee  behind,  yelling  "  Bolo  1  Itolc !  "  to  thft 
beaten,  and  whaoking  hnahea  that  have  long  been  safely  paasod^ 
The  BKeitemttlt  enlminatea  aa  now  Bcnne  pig  are  seen  on  foot  IB' 
front.    ''"BmX  hoot"  sazeam  the  beatsrsi  the  muaiciEms  are  ftl 
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tlieir  best,  tlio  sliikaries'  eternal  "  Bolo  t  bolo !  "  comes  thickly 
on  the  air,  "  Bolo !  bolo !  hie !  boo  !  ah  !  " — and  suddenly  all  is 
silent  for  a  moment.  Then  one  or  two  frantic  beaters  appear, 
followed  by  the  ebikaries,  and  explain  that  the  pig  has  broken 
back.  "  Did  you  see  him  ?"  shout  enthuBiastic  sportsmen.  "Yes, 
Saheb,  yea  !  very  fine  pig,  tuska  that  long  "—and  Ananias  holds 
out  his  lingers  without  a  blush.  Siibsequcnt  experience  teaches 
us  that  no  beater  ever  sees  a  pig  that  ha,s  not  tusks  "  that  long." 
Anyhow,  there  is  no  help  for  it  now,  the  bund  must  be  beaten 
again,  so  out  come  the  beaters  and  tramp  back  to  where  they 
began.  The  hunters  dismount  to  stretch  their  legs,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  the  pigs  enjoy  a  respite. 

Then  the  shouting  commences  again,  and  we  know  that  the 
beaters  are  in.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  come,  till  now  we  recog- 
nise the  "  Bolo  !  bolo  !  hi !  boo !  boo  !  "  Whack,  whack !  Crock ! 
goes  the  shikary's  pistol,  and  a  flagman  in  &ont  of  us  begins 
waving.  He  is  sitting  up  in  a  tree  quite  close  to  the  sindbnnd, 
so  we  ride  quietly  along  the  side  of  the  latter  to  prevent  the 
pig  breaking  back,  and  then  turn  to  our  left,  and  pass  in  line  by 
the  tree.  "  How  many  ?  "  we  ask.  "  A  large  sounder !  "  shouts 
the  flagman,  and  sure  enough,  there  they  are,  bristly  brown 
objects  limping  away  in  front  with  a  whole  trail  of  small  ones 
behind  them.  The  country  immediately  before  us  consists  of 
open  fields  with  no  cultivation  thick  enough  to  impede  the  pace, 
but  nearly  a  mile  off  is  a  small  scrubby  jungle,  and  away  to  the 
right  of  that  the  dry  bed  of  a  nullah,  full  of  stones,  and  with 
thick  scrub  on  either  side.  "  Quietly,  quietly,"  is  the  word,  and 
we  canter  up  behind  the  pigs  until  they  are  well  out  in  the  open. 
Then  putting  on  the  pace,  we  press  them  a  little  :  away  go  all 
the  sows,  the  little  pigs  are  very  soon  left  behind,  and  the  grisly 
boar — 08  is  bis  habit — deserts  the  family,  and  slinks  away  to 
one  side.  But  a  shont  of  "  Here  he  is ! "  from  one  of  his  pnr- 
snerB  warns  him  that  he  has  been  observed,  and  he  makes  up 
bis  mind  for  a  ran.  Crash  we  go  through  a  jawari  field — the 
long  stalks  rattling  against  our  arms— and  then  cut  across  some 
Btobble.  The  pace  is  not  particularly  fast,  but  it  ia  no  easy 
matter  to  get  a  speax,  for  oar  boar  is  an  adept  at  "jinking,"  and 
toxoE  to  tbe  rigbt  or  left  with  marvellons  rapidi^.  Now  one 
rider  presses  him,  now  another,  but  he  escapes  until  close  to  the 
scrub,  when  he  makes  a  straight  nm  in  for  it.  Tlio  nearest 
horseman  is  down  on  him  at  once  :  galloping  alongside,  he 
gives  a  well-delivered  thrust,  and  wheels  off  to  avoid  attack. 
I    But  the  boar  is  too  neai-  cover  to  bother  himself  abont  anything 
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else,  and  with  a  savnge  giniut  lie  Lui-sts  into  the  liushes,  and  lies 
close.  His  Iiiding-plufc  i^  soon  discovcii^d,  and  wc  suiTOund  it 
imd  lay  in  with  om-  siiohth  to  get  him  out.  A  slight  nistliug 
warns  us  tliathe  ia  getting  restive,  and  we  are  thinking  of  retiring 
to  a  safer  distance,  when  suddenly  with  a  "  whoof !  whoof !  "  out 
rubhes  the  boar  at  old  "  Friock."  ^Yith  commendable  presence 
of  mind  that  cxiierienced  stager  immediately  reai-s  up,  and  the 
boar  iiasses  under  his  girths,  and  goes  cautcriug  away  over  the 
»touee.  It  is  uuconimonly  nasty  riding  now  through  the  scrub 
and  loose  rocks,  but  he  is  safest  who  goes  the  fastost;  and  away 
we  clatter,  trusting  to  luek  to  he  in  at  the  death.  The  boar  is 
getting  a  bit  tii'ed  by  this  time,  he  has  received  one  thrust,  and 
couciludes  to  jink  round  and  get  home  again.  But  it  is  not  to  be. 
lie  turns  to  the  right,  and  his  pursuer  is  on  him,  another 
thimst  makes  him  change  his  mind,  and  he  gallops  straight  on, 
to  receive  witliin  the  next  hundred  yai-ds  a  clean  wound  behind 
the  shoulder  that  makes  him  very  savage.  He  turns  short  on 
the  horseman,  who  seeks  safety  in  flight,  leaving  his  speitrin 
the  victuu's  side.  With  a  growl  the  boar  tears  out  the  shaft, 
and  tiuTiB  to  bay  in  a  thick  bush.  His  blood  is  up  by  this  time, 
and  he  is  decidedly  dangerous ;  but  time  is  precious  and  there  ia 
another  bund  to  beat — so  we  smTound  his  retreat  again,  and  Yeyj 
soon  induce  him  to  stu-.  A  crash — "  whoof !  " — and  be  has 
charged  out,  aud  buried  a  spear  a  foot  deep  in  his  chest.  AIu, 
poor  boar !  that  is  the  end  of  him.  He  has  givon  ub  a  gnod 
run,  aud  died  without  a  groan,  so  we  measure  him  respectfully. 
Thirty-five  inches  high  he  stands,  with  tusks  about  nine  uuhei 
long — the  biggest  slain  for  years!  Then  we  call  some  Tillagen 
working  near,  a  cart  is  brought,  and  the  mighty  boar  hud  on  it 
and  trundled  off  to  camp. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  are  so  lucky.  SometinieB  a  day  ii 
blank,  and  we  sit  sweltering  under  the  trees,  vatobing  the  froit- 
less  beat  mitilitis  dark,  and  then  jog  disconsolately  homo.  Almost  |l 
as  exasperating  ia  it  to  see  the  flags  waving  on  the  other  side  oTI 
the  bond,  and  presently  the  other  party  enjoying  a  inin,  tatu 
etiquette  prevents  om:  crossing  over  after  tbeii-  pig,  and  we  baiM 
to  sit  as  contentedly  as  we  can  until  they  come  back  and  tllM 
beat  is  resmned.  'm 

Bomftfa'nicB,  tm  tbe  otiier  hand,  we  snfier  from  a  plcthton  d 
boflis.  Out  day  we  have  a  tremoidonB  nm  through  a  "  beer.^ 
The  gnus  is  high  enough  to  partialty  hide  the  pig  an  he  goCM 
throng  it,  vhile  it  is  qnita  Jn^OBuble  to  see  what  the  grou^l 
JBa£f  be  lik«t*d  m  \aen  ^mna  flanndsriiig  about  brostinff  ^1 
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plicitly  to  our  horses,  and  it  is  a  relief  when  at  last  wo  come  out 
into  the  fields  and  view  oui*  boar  scuttling  away  for  some  scrub 
at  the  farther  end.  We  have  had  a  long  run,  and  our  horses  are 
rather  blown,  so  we  are  not  destined  to  sec  that  pig  again  alive, 
but  wc  find  him  dead  in  a  bush,  with  two  others  lying  beside 
him  !    Away  they  go,  and  we  get  another  bcautifid  nm. 

On  another  occasion  wc  are  in  full  pursuit  of  a  little  boar, 
and  all  riding  hard,  for  he  is  as  yet  imtouched,  and  each  hopes 
to  get  the  spear.  We  have  ousted  him  from  some  bushes,  and 
are  crossing  a  field  close  to  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  when  suddenly 
three  of  these  rush  out  and  knock  him  over,  considerably 
deranging  the  pm'suit.  Poor  little  piggie  !  It  is  not  fair,  it 
takes  away  his  wind,  and  he  comes  to  an  honourable  end  half-a- 
mile  fiurther  on. 

Sportsmen  are  but  mortals,  and  sometimes  they  sin.  We  do 
once,  and  get  punished  for  it.  We  have  had  a  blank  morning, 
and  are  rather  cross,  when  we  see  a  flagman  waving  in  front  of 
us,  and  ride  out  to  find  a  pig  going  away  over  some  grass.  The 
pace  soon  proves  that  the  pig  is  a  sow,  but,  forgetful  of  the 
coiuijesy  due  to  her  sex,  we  continue  the  chase,  and  eventually 
as  three  of  us  enter  a  field  of  tall  "  dhal "  stalks,  pretty  close 
behind  her.  We  are  all  riding  in  a  line,  when  suddenly  she 
**  jinks," — passes  in  front  of  the  first,  gets  a  gi-aze  from  the  spear 
of  the  second,  and  cannons  violently  against  tlie  thii-d.  Head 
over  heels  go  horse  and  rider,  and  the  pig  is  knocked  over  on  to 
her  back.  But  she  gets  up  in  a  second,  and  disaj^poars  into  a 
plantation  close  at  hand,  whilst  we  dismount  to  find  our  com- 
rade rather  injured  by  his  fall.  A  bedstead  is  secured  from  a 
neighbouring  village,  a  rough  awning  put  up,  and  he  is  canned 
back  to  camp.  That  is  the  only  accident  that  occm's,  and  we 
avenge  it  the  same  afternoon  by  the  slaughter  of  an  old  boar, 
thirty-two  inches  high,  his  hide  seamed  with  the  marks  of 
former  conflicts. 

As  we  ride  home  from  the  day*s  sport  the  sun  has  waned  :  it 
gets  cool  while  we  cross  the  fields,  and  great  herds  of  antelope, 
led  by  goodly  black  buck,  bound  across  our  path.  W^e  have  not 
very  far  to  go,  for  the  camp  has  as  usual  been  moved  on  dm-ing 
our  abBencOi  and  presently  we  espy  the  tents  under  a  neigh- 
boaring  grove,  and  ride  gladly  in  to  change  and  rest.  In  the 
evening  a  roaring  fire  ia  lit ;  and  as  we  sit  round  it  and  narrate 
our  day*8  experiences,  we  feel  jovial  and  jolly,  at  peace  with  all 
the  world|  and  thoronc^y  thankful  for  our  ten  days'  leave. 
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Jgain  a  ftfo  Moxh  about  Jftlb^eug  ^dsttr 

From  the  "  AlUjemeine  MiliU'ir  Zeitung" 


The  reminiscence  of  Feldzeug  Meister  Bitter  von  Benedek, 
-which  appeai-ed  in  No.  85  of  the  AUgemeine  MiliU'ir  Zeitungj  has 
met  with  a  varied  recei)tion.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that 
the  delineation  of  the  chai*acter  of  a  vanquished  commander 
would  vary  much,  according  to  the  special  leanings  of  different 
parties.  We  retmn  to  the  subject  to-day,  in  order  to  correct  a 
few  errors  in  our  article,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  drawu 
by  those  upon  whom  we  can  entu-ely  rely. 

We  said  in  our  reminiscence  that  Feldzeug  Meister  Eitttr 
von  Benedek  "  had  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  earthly  career 
in  great  retu-ement,  even  loneliness,"  and  "left  this  world 
without  regret."  We  are  told  we  are  under  a  great  mistake  in 
saying  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  Feldzeug  Meister  rejoiced, 
especially  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  his  appreciation  by 
the  public,  and  received  innumerable  proofs  of  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Thus  the  evening  of  his  life 
was  rendered  happy,  and,  if  it  had  been  God's  will,  he  would 
gladly  have  lengthened  out  his  days.  That  the  death  of  the 
brave  commander  caused  the  deepest  regret  in  all  quarters  was 
proved  by  the  daily  papers.  We  are  told  that  immediately  on 
the  death  of  the  Feldzeug  Meister  being  known.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Joseph,*  and  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Archduke 
Albrecht  sent  telegrams,  expressing  the  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  Feldzeug  Meister. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Archduke  Albrecht  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Benedek.  As  a  proof  of  this,  on  the  battle-field  at 
Novara,  March  28rd,   1849,  he  desired  General  Benedek  to 
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exchange  swords  with  him,  as  the  General's  had  been  injured 
in  the  engagement. 

Calmly  and  peacefully  did  the  hero  of  many  battles  go  to  his 
last  home,  and  many  companions  in  arms  went  in  person  to 
Graz,  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  deceased  commander. 

Further,  we  stated  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
of  1866,  a  trial  by  court-martial  was  commenced,  but  stopped 
by  command  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  "  because  there  was  no 
law  that  declared  the  want  of  the  highest  mental  gifts  punish- 
able, and  because  the  destruction  of  his  military  fame  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  would  be  the  severest 
punishment  for  Benedek."  These  particulars  we  read  years  ago 
in  some  publication,  and  not  long  ago  we  saw  them  again  in  an 
account  of  the  Feldzeug  Meister  Bitter  von  Benedek,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  in  the  Magdehurger  Zeitung,  and  it  was  in  this 
way  they  came  to  appear  in  our  article.  We  are  since  informed 
that  this  intelligence  is  '*  without  foundation — a  real  slander." 
As  we  believe  that  we  have  this  contradiction  from  a  reliable 
source,  we  desire  honestly  to  put  the  matter  right,  and  can  only 
express  our  sincere  regret  that  such  false  information  should 
have  been  circulated  in  a  paper  which,  as  a  rule,  is  closed 
against  unreliable  communications. 

So  much  the  greater  appears  the  heroic  soul  of  the  Feldzeug 
Meister,  who  received  all  such  public  manifestations  silently, 
and,  as  he  himself  says,  "  bore  his  hard  lot  with  philosophy  and 
self-denial,"  and  rejoiced  that  he  "  felt  ill-will  to  nobody." 

We  close  these  a<lditional  remai*ks  with  the  sincere  wish  that 
the  memory  of  a  commander,  whoso  great  qualities,  invincible 
bravery,  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  royal 
superior,  have  made  him  a  model  soldier,  may  ever  bo  held  in 
honour. 
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^marfes  011  Ulilitarn  (gbutatraiL 

(Concluded  from  page  1140.) 
By  Henry  Bowles  Franklyn,  LL.D. 


Mucn  of  the  pith  of  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to  notice 
in  oui*  previous  articles  on  this  subject,  leads  us  ultimately  to 
the  fact— however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  acknowledge — that 
those  of  the  authorities  who  arc  responsible  for  the  training  of 
our  officers,  have  forgotten  the  fundamental  law :  "  That  the 
memory  should  never  be  over-weighted,  so  as  to  incapa.citate  it 
for  vigorous  action."  This  feebleness  of  memory  is  very 
humiliating ;  it  has  not  only  been  ignored  by  teachers,  but  by 
the  learners  themselves  ;  and  it  is  the  body  of  military  tutors 
who  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  this.  Its  non-recognition 
is  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors,  and  nearly  all  the  failures  may 
be  traced  back  to  this  source.  Our  bodies  and  brains  are  more 
complex  than  locomotives,  and  the  speed  of  the  train  must  be 
put  on  gradually.  The  best  corrective  is  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  day  for  universal  scholars  is  past,  and  a  man  who 
would  know  one  thing  (like  the  Art  of  War)  well,  must  have  the 
courage  to  allow  that  he  is  ignorant  of  a  thousand  others.  Who 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  this  ?  or  that  we  should  leave 
the  thousand  to  the  other  Professions  and  Callings  ?  And  really 
such  is  not  asking  too  much  !  The  man  destmed  for  a  soldier, 
as  he  who  is  destined  for  a  sailor,  should  be  at  bis  work  and 
training  before  twenty  or  twenty-two  years,  and  not  at  an 
University  graduating,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  himself  to  moro 
than  the  x>et  March-past,  but  to  real  Manoeuvres  and  Detail. 
What  a  vast  mass  of  knowledge  this  little  word  includes,  which 
wUl  enable  him  to  do  his  work  himself,  in  place  of  getting  even 
his  thinking  done  by  machines.  The  really  good  General  never 
becomes  one  except  by  the  patient  acquisition  of  this,  step  by 
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step,  aud  all  that  applies  to  transport,  foo:l,  dress,  appoint- 
monts  and  health  of  his  man  and  horses  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
tells  us  that  Wellington  loved  it,  to  nearly  an  ignominious 
degree.  One  subject  which  we  have  always  found  so  dreadfully 
neglected,  viz.  Military  Law  and  Evidence,  he  knew  so  well, 
that  in  one  case  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  legality  of  the 
"  Eed  Bible."  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  the  best  military  lawyer 
of  his  time,  and  if  we  think  of  our  present  commanders,  look  at 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  !  He  first  goes  into  the  navy,  where  he  learns 
his  artillery  and  other  useful  things  ;  then  into  the  cavalry,  and 
learns  its  detail  duties  ;  but  there  meeting  with  official 
obstruction,  he  jumps  over  this  and  goes  to  infantry,  learn- 
ing its  duties  and  all  connected  with  it ;  and  finally, 
recognising  the  defective  state  of  Military  Law,  and  knowing 
how  requisite  it  is  for  discipline,  he  works  stedfastly,  till  he  is 
able  to  pass  his  examinations  for  the  Bar ;  having  now,  what  is 
so  seldom  met  with  in  the  British  General,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Three  Arms,  and  so  able  to  give  each  its  direct  orders,  in  place 
of  (except  in  the  Duke's  case)  sending  a  galloper  "  to  tdl  the 
Royal  Artillery  to  go  on  !  " 

In  speaking  of  detail,  it  has  been  the  fashion  too  long  in  the 
British  army  to  think  that  the  combatant  officer  is  the  one  to 
whom  the  success  is  due.  This  was  quite  unlike  Nai)oleon,  and 
the  great  General  who  planned  all  the  operations  by  which  he 
was  crushed  at  the  Volkerschlacht.*  Speaking  of  the  former, 
we  find  him,  in  a  letter,  on  the  4th  October,  arranging  about 
saddles ;  on  the  5th,  making  a  row  about  shoos  (like  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula);  and  on  the  6th,  he  writes  to  Ney  about  the 
muskets  for  Wiirtemburg  Regiments ;  on  the  7th,  to  Jerome  about 
the  great-coats ;  on  the  10th,  ho  is  asking  Darn  about  the 
shirts;  on  the  12th,  he  orders  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg  to  get 
sabres  made  at  Posen,  and  helmets  at  Ebling ;  on  the  14th  he 
writes :  "  Your  returns  are  not  clear  ;  I  do  not  see  the  {)osition 
of  Gardanne'B  division,  but  I  see  some  companies  not  belonging 
at  all  to  the  army  of  Naples.  This  is  carelessness,  and  must 
derange  discipline."  But  the  most  marvellous  example  of  his 
knowledge  of  Detail  was  shown  on  breaking  up  the  camp  at 
Boulogne,  on  the  Ist  September  1805,  and  his  orders  for  the 
march  of  the  170,000  men  and  432  guns  towards  the  Bhine  and 
Danube,  leading  in  three  months  to  Austerlitz,  where,  as  the 
son  went  dowOi  the  fate  of  Europe  had  been  sealed  for  ten  long 

*  Manbal  Badaftiky. 
Toil.  L  7S 
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years !  Since  all  this  has  occurred,  what  a  raet  change  has 
been  effected  by  Germany  and  her  officere,  led  by  PmBsia  !  which 
now,  as  far  aB  military  knowledge  goes,  stands  pre-eminent.  At 
one  of  the  late  Aldershot  reviews,  it  is  alleged  Uiat  a  German  of 
transcendent  position  and  rank,  rode  up  to  one  of  onr  regiments 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  wood,  and  asked:  "What  are  yoa 
firing  at?"  "The  small  force  representing  the  imaginary 
enemy,  sir,"  said  one.  "Yes,  but  he  has  been  gone  long 
ago !  "  replied  the  great  soldier.  •  On  another  occasion,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  German  officer  of  rank  looking  on,  cried  out  in  a 
most  excited  tone:    "  Mein  Gott !    mein   Gott!      Vot  is  dat 

*  We  must  remind  tite  coireopondent  and  our  readers  that  similar  tuistakn 
at  aham  fifjhbi  are  not  confined  to  the  British  Army.  Tbero  is  hardlj  an 
instftlice  of  manmuvres  t&kiU^  place  bj  nn^  army,  even  by  the  deaervedly 
miioh-Taunted  Oarman  Army,  in  which  similar  errors  do  not  occur.  In  the 
Hccounte  by  special  correBpondenta  ot  tlia  AuatHan  Manixu^TeR,  now  bcinf! 
carried  on,  our  correspondent  will  see  noticed  various  "  little  mistakes,''  whicli 
no  doubt  appear  inexcusable  to  tha  onlooker.  "  The  best  general  is  he  irho  makes 
fewest  mistakes."  If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  April  number  of  the  AuiT 
jiMD  Nati  Maqazikk,  tliey  will  there  Qud  an  account  of  "ThoOeiniaii  MauonvTM 
of  18B0,"by  Captain  Turner,  Il.H.A.,  on  the  first  pa^o  of  n-hich  ocenc  the 
following nords : — "During  the  late  manceuvres,  the  same  blnuders  and  the 
same  impossible  movemeotsiu  real  varfare,  which  we  are  so  wont  to  decry  in  our 
own  anny,  were  to  be  seen  repeated  quite  as  often  as  they  are  on  the  Fox  Billi, 
or  in  the  Iiong  Valley ;  so  much  so,  that,  as  tar  as  tactics  are  concerned,  il 
would  be  difficult  to  adjudge  between  the  merits  of  the  two  armies ;  while,  um  to 
strategy,  althouRh  that  ot  the  German  generals  appeared  far  more  striking  ud 
effective,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  the  whole  country  open  to 
their  plans,  while  ours  are  so  hampered  by  impassable  obstacles  and  tortadden 
ground,  at  every  turn,  that  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  icstitata  a  fail 
comparison  between  them.  Thus  the  faint-hearted,  who  consider  the  Oermtii 
Army  as  somethlug  snpoinaturat,  may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  ■ovla. 
that,  eaUrii  paribiu,  we  could  meet  them  upon  a  theatre  of  war  with  aTMjr 
chance  of  suooess,  so  tar,  at  least,  as  tactics  are  oonoemed." 

We  have  seen  the  following  itriking  performance  at  a  sham  fight  in  lb> 
Fhoenii:  Park,  Dublin,  ooiried  out  by  an  otBoer  of  artillery. 

A  brigade  of  iufautiy  waa  in  line,  in  ambiuh  in  m  ditoh,  and  rnnnraleJ  bj  ft 
wood,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  battery  ot  artillaty  on  the  ri^t  ot  tba  «■»-, 
and  a  aqnadron  ot  cavalry  (Beats  Qreys  alao)  on  each  flaJik.  The  otieiny  t«t  I 
whom  the  ambuaoade  waa  planned  shortly  appeared,  aud  ftilvanced  with  th«  A 
utmortgaUantrythTonghadetUeinthewood,  in  ro/uinn.witljout  having  thrown  I 
out  *  aingla  ikirmiaher  I  Whenaboat  300  yardsdiBtaut.  the  force  in  ombusMdttJ 
opened  a  tanifto  fire  on  thia  deaie  eoliimn,  and  the  battery  of  artillery  ak^T 
hnrladlteebotUiron^tlwTaakeat  the  advancing  column.  But,  unfortnnatelyi] 
tha  oOeer  toeoinmawd  of  the  battery  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  S^U  Gf*y«J 
■*•«•  ebent  twcu^  yarde  te  JVnW  ot  Ub  guns,  aud  between  them  and  the  ai 

It  la  «me  that  the  gniaiBl  in  ootmnond  rode  up  a/ttnA->ir,i>,  and  e« , 

laprinuudad  meon*.    Bat  the  ndaahief  had  been  done,  and  the  cavalry  ml  ■) 
pleoM  tf  tiiadx  own  gonel    The  ottoer  in  commauil  of  the  nmbueoode  « 
OeMcal  HJuiltohk^  OA,  and  the  officer  oommaoding  the  a<lvaiicintf  coin 
« .  «.  .-.._ « .--.— ^  C3.-EI.IK.B,  Arm-/  avd  \«rj(^^ 
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General  doing  vith  the  vhite  horses?"  (Scots  Greys).  "Dey 
vill  all  be  taken  prisoners  !  " 

It  will  not  do  to  merely  try  and  copy  a  model  like  Napoleon, 
for  it  is  the  practical  education  alone  that  brings  the  skill  in 
movement,  the  self-confidence  and  resolution.  An  exceptional 
talent,  however,  is  Strategy,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  may  be 
possessed  by  a  non-military  man,  like  the  late  LordBeaconsfieldin 
the  question  of  boundaries  in  the  East.  People  who  say  officers 
cannot  be  all  geniuses  may  not  have  heard  that — "Genius," 
says Hclvetius,  "is  only  a  continual  attention"  ;  "Genius,"  says 
BuflFon,  "  is  only  a  protracted  patience  " ;  "  Genius,"  says  Cuvier, 
"  is  the  patience  of  sound  intellect."  And  another  celebrated 
writer :  "  It  must  have  wings  to  fly,  and  legs  to  stand  and  run 
upon,  and  that  it  inspires  the  soul  with  the  power  of 
perseverance." 

We  venture  to  think  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  better 
education  of  officers,  and  one  of  his  stumbling  blocks  (or  rather 
blockheads)  is  the  Postprandial  Orator,  whose  speeches  we  are 
favoured  with  in  "  Our  next  Issue."  "  That  the  old  British 
pluck  will  carry  us  through  everything."  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  chief  task  in  the  future,  in  gaining 
battles,  will  devolve  on  the  men  rather  than  on  their  leaders.  Is 
it  denied,  then,  that  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  splendid 
arms  of  precision  of  the  present,  like  the  Chassei>ot,  the  Berdan 
and  others,  or  that  they  can  lay  low  many  a  British  bull-dog 
with  only  one  ounce  of  lead  ?  If  so,  let  them  peruse  an  article, 
"  What  we  have  learnt  from  the  War,"  by  Colonel  W.  W.  KnoUys, 
in  Colbum*s  Magazine  of  February  1878. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  deny  that  the  special  and  high 
education  of  the  officer  can  do  ivithout  the  physically  good  and 
brave  soldier,  and  particularly  the  good  non-commissioned  officer 
to  support  it.  We  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that  we  have  got 
more  education  among  the  ranks  since  short  service  was  intro- 
duced, but  at  what  price  ?  At  the  price  of  wretched  imsound 
lungs  and  watery  blood,  descended  from  the  parent  stem,  in  the 
shape  of  factoxy  hands  and  clerks'  progeny  instead  of  strong 
agrienltariBtBy  notwithstanding  that  they  did  by  their  appear- 
ance deoeive  snch  an  experienced  soldier  as  the  Field-Marshal 
Gommaading-in-Chiefy  but  whom  Sir  Frederick  Boberts,  for  his 
inarch  to  the  Boufh,  deliberately  refdsed ;  the  blast  of  the  north- 
east wind  or  the  malaria  of  a  few  swamps  being  quite  soffident 
to  introdnoe  the  eanker-worm  into  the  good-IodUng  fimit,  and  so 
fhe  ery  is  ahrays  for  Teinfareementa.    In  %MwAVi\s>  ^  "cfiaS&Sk- 
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matics,  we  have  already  spoken  of  parrotting  Euclid,  and  tha 
\  the  number  of  marks  should  be  even  more  for  not  following  thi 

,  exact  wording  and  letters.    Will  the  Commissioners  just  take  u] 

the  German  Plane  Geometry  (Spiekel),  and  we  think  it  ma; 
;  puzzle  them,  but  it  won't  a  person  who  has  learnt,  not  like  i 

j  parrot.    Why  again  do  the  French  poke  fun  at  our  followijQj 

I  Euclid  ?    The  late  Professor  de  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  brillian 

I  mathematicians  of  the  present  century,  used  to  say  it  wen 

i  harder  for  a  student  to  get  through   his  book,  ElemenU  o 

•  Arithmetic^  than  to  walk  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  unless  he  \m 

\  been  well  grounded  as  a  boy. 

I  There  is  another  subject  we  would  notice — Drawing.    Of  coura 

:  this  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  a  special  gift ;  but  on< 

I  cannot  do  without  it  now,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  w< 

should  like  to  inquire  into.    How  is  it  that  when  a  young  mai 

!  has  at  his  examination  been  able  to  get  only  a  duck's  egg  foi 

this,  that  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  and  not  having  practise 

it  to  any  greater  extent,  he  gets  kudos  for  his  sketch  sent  inl 

Is  it  because  those  who  examined  it  are  not  pre-BaphaeUtes ! 

And  as  regards  our  Krieg- Spiel;  is  it  not  sometimes  the  case 

that  an  Umpire  is  chosen  because  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow  ? 

History. — ^We  have  referred  to  this  subject  being  set  in  frag- 
mentary periods ;  but  if  anything  is  really  necessary,  surely  it 
must  be  a  general  knowledge  of  it ;  not  taxing  the  memory  too 
much  with  useless  dates,  like  the  miserable  pedant  who  spmi 
the  young  fellow  for  reversing  the  years  in  which  took  place  the 
plague  and  the  great  fire  of  London,  but  rather  taking,  foi 
instance,  Hallam's  MiddU  Ages,  following  onwards  with  the 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  for  general  events  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  {Cabinet  Cyclopedia),  and  Macaulay  for  its 
special  reigns,  and  keeping  clear  of  all  those  fictions  which 
adorn  too  many  histories,  such  as  Arthm*'s  Bound  Table, 
Charlemagne's  Paladins,  Alfred  going  into  the  Danish  camp; 
fair  Bosamond  being  poisoned  (in  place  of  dying  in  a  convent) ; 
Blondel  warbling  to  find  Bichard  I.,  when  his  place  of  imprison- 
ment was  well  known ;  Charlemagne  weeping  at  the  approach  ol 
Norman  pirates  on  the  south  coast  of  France,  when  no  Norman 
vessel  entered  the  Mediterranean  till  forty-Jive  years  after  hia 
death ;  and  a  host  of  others. 

Geology. — ^We  rejoice  to  see  that  this  most  useful  subjeci 
during  a  campaign,  is  occasionally,  although  not  invariably,  taken 
up,  now  that  it  is  allowed.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  if  evexj 
officer  of  the  Qaarterma6toc-Geii.ei:aL'ci  Department  knows  all  ab(mi 
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it,  or  could  tell  us,  for  instance,  '•  where,  when  a  larger  valley 
adjoins  a  smaller  one,  he  would  dig  as  the  most  favourable  spot 
for  water?"  and  he  might  not  have  a  Boyal  Engineer  officer 
with  the  advanced  party. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark  that  from  concentration  of 
necessary  study  arises  an  element  of  effectiveness,  which  the 
Authorities  and  the  good  officer  will  find  cannot  be  replaced  by 
talents,  nor  even  by  the  enthusiasm  of  comrage ;  and  he  who 
cannot  with  such  concentration  reach  the  goal  of  his  wishes, 
will  at  least  possess  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  best, 
and  which  is,  after  all,  the  truest  success  to  which  an  officer 
can  aspire. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CAMPAIGN  AT  METZ. 

In  the  account  of  the  Campaign  of  Metz,  although  the 
different  corps,  as  also  the  names,  are  so  correctly  given,  strange 
to  say  the  General's  who  really  saved  the  day,  and  ordered  the 
greatest  cavalry  exploit  of  modem  times,  is  omitted.  It  was 
Alversleben  who  had  to  sacrifice  the  cavalry  supporting 
8rd  Corps,  which  charged  through  "  the  skirmishers  and  their 
supports,  right  through "  the  batteries,  cutting  down  the 
gunners,  till  stopped  by  masses  of  cavalry  (not  infantry,  as 
stated  in  Colburn's  Magazine)  in  rear,  and  repeated  it  several 
times.  H.  B.  F. 
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By  Ellen  Adair. 


PART  I. 


i  CHAPTER    I. 

.  !  "  Hullo,  youngster  !  what  brings  you  here  so  soon  ?    I  did  noi 

expect  you  to  turn  up  for  half  an  hour  at  least.    I  do  not  wani 
you  yet.    I  am  not  ready  for  you.'* 

.  "  I  am  delighted  to  have  given  you  so  pleasant  a  surprise 
then,"  returns  the  "  yoimgster,'*  with  much  benevolent  con- 
descension. ''The  cordiality  of  your  greeting  touches  me 
deeply,  my  most  excellent  friend.  Thanks ;  since  you  insist  so 
wajmly  on  my  remaining,  I  cannot  refrain  from  availing  myself 
of  your  kind  invitation." 

So  saying,  the  speaker  coolly  gets  off  his  pony,  makes  it  over 
to  a  thinly-clad  follower  in  pink  continuations,  and  saunters  into 
the  verandah.  He  next  proceeds  to  select  a  cigar  from  a  box 
on  his  friend's  table,  lights  it,  and  sinks  into  a  Ceylon  chair 
with  elaborate  languor,  stretches  out  his  legs  on  its  inviting 
arms,  and  breathes  a  deep  sigh  of  content. 

Captain  Delamayne  looks  on  laughingly,  and  quotes  : — 

.-.  "  You  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
'^  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.'* 

"  Faith,  you  do  scant  it ! " 

1'^  "  Ceremony 

!  j  Was  but  devis'd  at  first  to  set  a  gloss 

On  faint  deeds,  hoUow  welcomes. 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none." 

"  Very  gratifying  indeed  !  Go  on  with  your  work,  my  deai 
fellow ;  you  are  exhausting  my  patience  and  your  own  memoK] 
quite  unnecessarily." 

Captain  Delamayne's  pen  scratches  on  for  some  time. 

"  It  yon  feel  it  duU,  youngster,"  he  says  presentlyy  "  go  to  tin 
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drawing-room — Miss  Tygere  is  practising  her  singing  there — 
and  ask  her  to  try  over  those  songs  with  you." 

**  No,  thank  you,  Captain  Delamayne.  I  cannot  run  the  risk 
of  being  ensnared  by  that  too-lovely  she." 

"  Virtue  is  beauty,"  sententiously  observes  Delamayne. 

''Havel  not  inferred  as  much  ?  Her  beauty  and  attractions 
belong  solely  to  her  mind !  All  that  *  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ' ;  nevertheless,  I 
prefer  awaiting  your  leisure  here." 

"  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  still." 

"  How  is  that  ?    Sir  Bengel  put  on  the  screw  ?  " 

Delamayne  shrugs  his  shoulders  expressively. 

"He  is  out  of  spirits,  is  he  ?  Dear  old  boy  !  I  know  it  is 
one  of  his  engaging  ways  to  take  it  out  of  his  private  secretary 
on  these  occasions." 

"Oh,  he  is  a  good  man  to  work  under — prompt,  astute, 
energetic — gives  a  fellow  a  chance  of  showing  what  he  is  made 
of,"  says  Delamayne. 

"  So  I  should  think — hem — frequently,"  is  the  dry  response. 

The  pen  goes  on  again,  and  silence  ensues.  Delamayne 
glances  from  time  to  time  at  the  young  fellow  in  the  loimging- 
chair,  who  has  fallen  into  a  deep  reverie ;  the  cigar  has  gone 
out,  and  hangs  loosely  between  his  listless  fingers,  and  his  face 
wears  a  dejected  look  that  shows  his  thoughts  are  not  of  an 
enlivening  nature.  Delamayne's  lips  lose  half  their  sarcastic 
curves,  and  his  cold  light  eyes  warm  into  something  like  pity 
as  he  gazes.  He  has  seldom  seen  a  shadow  on  that  cheery, 
sensible  young  face,  since  he  first  met  the  glance  of  those 
impudent  brown  eyes  at  Eton  fifteen  years  ago. 

"  Appleyard  is  going  home  on  sick  leave." 

"  Is  he  ?  "  asks  the  younger  man,  absently ;  then  rousing  him- 
self with  an  effort,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  it !  Lady  Tygere  and 
the  beauteous  Maria  are  enough  to  ruin  any  fellow's  constitution, 
not  to  speak  of  Sir  Bengel's  gentle  attentions.  I  am  astonished 
he  stood  it  so  long." 

**  Nonsense  I  it 's  pleasant  enough.  How  should  you  like  to 
be  *  aide  *  ?    I  think  I  could  manage  it  for  you." 

"Do  you  wish  to  bring  these  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  tae 
grave?  If  not,  desist;  these  enrapturing  visions  are  not 
for  me." 

Why  not  ?    It  would  snit  yoa  exeellently  well." 
No,  mydear  wir,ii  wooldnoL    I  oonldnot  promiae  to  be 
oiiii|liliilt*o  wmjlidiy,  IjIbb  yoor  •Ikactitii  lalt    I  h»ra*wtf 
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little  tftct,  less  discretion,  and  no  patience — all  three  requiflites 
for  this  here  sitivation." 

"  Pray,  how  do  I  manage  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  from  Adam,  except  that  I  suppose  you  are  to 
the  manner  born.  Youi'  dcmeanoor  to  the  dowagera  fills  me 
with  awe,  positive  awe ;  your  gentle  hut  unmeaning  graciousness 
to  the  girls  excites  my  envy— I  wish  I  could  do  it  aud  not  get 
talked  aboiit^and  your  distant  yet  friendly  manner  to  all 
mankind  is  perfection.  lu  fact  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Thinglmmmy  was  very  lucky  to  catch  such  a  private 
secretary." 

"  Think  over  it.  Jack  ;  the  offer  is  not  a  thing  to  he  sneezed 
at.  The  gentle  Maria  might  prove  propitious,  and  it 's  a  very 
good  thing  to  be  sonny-iu-law  to  a  vei7  magnificent  three-tailed 
bashaw." 

"  Ugh  !  "  with  unfeigned  disgust. 

"  It  would  be  a  precious  good  stroke  of  business,  plenty  of 
money  and  plenty  of  interest  to  boot.  Remember  '  Beauty 
is  vain.' " 

"  So  is  ugliness,  you  '11  admit,  in  this  case.  She  is  the  most 
conceited  woman  in  India.  I  believe  she  thinks  we  are  ready  to 
a  man  to  fall  down  and  worship  her.  "Why  don't  you  go  in  for 
her  yourself?" 

"  It  is  not  worth  my  while ;  my  foot  is  on  the  ladder 
already." 

"  Upon  m;  word !  Step  up,  step  up,  old  boy ;  only  taike  can 
you  don't  get  giddy." 

""Well,  shall  I  mention  it  to  old  Tygere  ?  " 

"  What,  that  you  don't  think  it  worth  your  while  to  manj 
his  daughter  ?    Do ;  I  am  sure  he  would  tf^  it  vex;  kindly." 

Delamayne  lattghe  with  infinite  rehsh. 

"  You  do  not  want  to  he  aide-de-camp  then?  "  he  bi^. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  might  unwittingly  win  Moria'a  yomg 
affections,  and  I  feel  I  am  not  worthy  <^  her,"  with  a  Bids 
movement  of  the  head. 

"  What  beantifnl  humility  I " 

"  Thanks,  Delamayne ;  it's  Bomething  to  be  apprec 

"  Shut  up,  yon  young  donkey  I    1  knew  yon  would  distorb  mef^ 

"  Hearkni,  ye   aode  I    Did  he   begin   the    convereation 
did  I?" 

Delatn^ne'i  paptfi  nutk,  hia  pen  pasaes  on  rapidly,  as  \.. 
tont'lmnn  and  alMft^hittUpB  he  devotes  his  whole  attenUi 
AfiUiPQrkiiiiiaiftlifliiMiHL    When  be  looka  .i 
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Bees  the  same  expression  of  pained  abstraction  on  his  com- 
panion's face. 

"  To  the  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  complain, 
Oh,  willow,  willow  I 
Poor  Colin  sat  weeping  and  told  them  his  pain ; 
Oh,  willow,  willow ;  oh,  willow,  willow  I  *' 

he  sings  softly ;  and  rising  from  the  table,  lights  a  cigar,  and 
brings  his  tall,  thin  figure  within  range  of  his  ftiend's  vision. 

"  And  now,  youngster,  what  is  the  row  ?  " 

The  youngster  thus  sympathetically  adjured  to  tell  his  woe, 
withdraws  his  eyes  from  the  quiet  sunlit  peacefulness  of  the 
wooded  valley  at  his  feet,  and  makes  answer : 

"  I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the  interior  somewhere.  I 
should  try  to  get  a  pass  for  Cachmere,  if  my  leave  was  not  so 
nearly  up." 

"  Ha  !  And  now,  to  come  to  the  point,  may  I  ask — who  is 
she?" 

The  young  fellow's  brown  face  flushes  deeply. 

"Who  is  she?  What  are  you  driving  at,  in  the  name  of 
patience  ?  " 

"  The  woman  for  whose  sake  you  intend  to  fly  the  delights  of 
a  hill-station,  and  to  bury  yourself  in  the  depths  of  the  jungles." 

"  Why  need  there  be  a  woman  in  the  case  ?  "  asks  the  young 
man,  testily.  "  It  is  not  like  you,  Delamayne,  to  talk  like  this. 
Surely  you  are  not  in  love  yourself?  your  mind  seems  running 
on  the  subject." 

'*  Spare  your  breath,  my  good  child !  you  don't  impose  upon 
me.  Listen.  You  came  up  here,  hundreds  of  miles,  in  broiling 
railway  carriages,  and  by  other  torturing  modes  of  conveyance, 
in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  to  this  salubrious  spot,  for 
what  ?  To  sun  yourself  in  the  light  of  my  countenance.  You 
have  seemed  very  happy  up  to  the  present,  and  now  all  of  a 
sadden  you  want  to  fly  off  like  an  owl  to  the  desert.  There 
mast  be  some  reason  for  the  change.    Now,  Jack,  out  with  it." 

Jack  raiseB  his  well-knit,  active-looking  figure  from  the  eacty 
rather  than  gracefol  position  of  repose  that  a  Ceylon  chair 
indnees,  and  knooks  the  ashes  from  his  cigar. 

"Let '8  have  a  light." 

''By  all  means  " ;  and  Delamayne  smiles  cynically  to  himself 
ftB  he  looks  down  cm  the  troubled  manly  yomig  face,  and  knows 
the  eonfMsion  is  eoming. 

^'ida  ne  abool  xjgM  Delanuiyne;  I  am  more  than  likely  to 
iBito  ft^flMl  of  mysdi;  if  I  stay  hoEe  any  lon^ 
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The  elder  man  takes  out  his  penknife  and  trims  his  nails 
thoughtfully. 

*'  It  must  be  old  Linford's  eldest  daughter/'  he  says  at  last, 
as  the  result  of  his  cogitations. 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  is  ;  there  is  not  another  girl  worth  looking 
at  in  the  place.** 

^^  Opinions  might  possibly  differ  on  that  point.  I  think 
myself  Joanna  Symthe  is  a  finer  girl,  and  Lottie  Jinks  a 
jollier." 

''You  cannot  draw  me  so  easily!  I  know  you  think  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  they  are  not  fit  to  compare  witiii  her/'  says  Jack, 
emphatically. 

Delamayne  laughs  long  and  loud. 

"  Poor  young  chap !  you  are  hard  hit !  " 

"We  are  wasting  time,"  says  the  young  fellow  coldly;  "I 
thought  we  were  going  to  settle  about  the  rehearsal  of  those 
wretched  theatricals." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Jack,  all  in  good  time.  Let  us  first  finish 
up  the  subject  in  hand.  Do  not  be  so  hot  about  my  laughing ; 
you  ought  to  know  me  by  this  time.  Sit  down  again/'  himself 
taking  a  chair,  ''  and  let  me  hear  your  plans." 

"  Flans  ?  Why,  I  have  no  plans,  except  to  get  away  from  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  I  cannot  marry,  for  I  have  precious 
little  beside  my  pay,  and  I  am  not  going  to  draw  on  the  mater, 
of  course." 

"  Of  com*se  not.  But  I  always  understood  you  were  to  come 
in  for  some  money." 

"  I  am  supposed  to  do  so  some  day,  but  one  cannot  marry  on  a 
speculation  of  that  sort.  My  uncle  might  himself  marry  any 
day." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you;  besides,  you  are  very  yoimg  to  marry 
yet." 

"I  am  twenty-five,"  shortly.  Jack  rather  resents  this 
idea. 

"And  I  am  thirty-one,  and  don't  regret  not  having  a  wife  and 
family  to  drag  about  with  me." 

"  You  would  think  very  differently  if  you  were  married  to  a 
woman  you  loved.  I  can  fancy  a  man  finding  a  grand  incentive 
to  work  in  his  wife." 

"  To  get  her  bread  and  butter/'  sneers  Delamayne.  **  No,  no ; 
a  fellow  cannot  work  his  best  under  pressure  of  necessity/' 

A  hot  reply  is  on  Jack's  lips,  bat  he  checks  himself,  and  Bays 
instead : 
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''  I  do  not  see  much  use  in  this  discussion,  as  we  neither  of 
us  intend  sacrificing  our  valuable  selves  immediately." 

*'  Does  Miss  Linford  know  anything  of  this  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  quite  sure  she  has  not  an  idea  of  it,  for  I  have 
not  allowed  myself  to  be  much  with  her,  I  felt  my  danger  from 
the  first.  She  is  a  pure  innocent  girl,  who  does  not  go  in  for 
flirting  and  admiration,  and  she  is  too  sensible  to  waste  her 
time  in  thinking  about  nothing  but  lovers  and  marriage." 

"  Don't  believe  it,  my  dear  boy ;  a  woman  always  knows  when 
she  has  made  a  conquest,  and  usually  has  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance.  The  '  dear  deceits '  are  wide  awake.  You  are  wise  in 
your  decision  not  to  marry  just  now,  and  not  to  say  anything  to 
Miss  Linford  about  your  feelings.  A  long  engagement  is  a  very 
great  mistake." 

''You  speak  feelingly,  Delamayne  !  Well,  ta-ta,  I  am  off  to 
the  Club,  it  must  be  lunch  time." 

"  Longing  for  lunch  and  in  love !  Fie,  fond  lover !  Let  me 
see, — I  will  look  you  up  about  8  o'clock." 

"All  right;  here  comes  Sir  Bengel." 

A  moment  later  Sir  Bengel  Tygere  fusses  round  the  curve  of 
the  verandah,  and  asks,  with  indicative  thumb : 

"Who  is  that?" 

"  Herricks,  Sir." 

"  What  does  he  belong  to  ?  " 

"  R.H.A." 

"  What  brings  him  here  so  often  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Sir." 

"  Of  a  month's  standing !  "  grimly. 

"Bather  more  than  that.  He  was  my  fag  at  Eton,  and  I 
had  a  special  regard  for  him,  on  account  of  his  unmitigated 
impudence." 

"  Humph ! " 

They  are  standing  side  by  side,  looking  after  Herricks' 
retreating  figure.  Sir  Bengel  short,  lean,  ugly,  choleric; 
Delamayne  tall  and  thin,  his  well-featured  face  almost 
eacpreaBionleBS,  as  it  always  is  in  Sir  Bengel's  presence ;  the 
private  aecretary  is  obliged  to  keep  a  stict  control  over  himself 
one  way  qk  another  at  these  interviews. 

"  He  is  a  smart  genUemanly-lodking  young  man.  Do  yon 
think  he  would  do  in  Appl^yaxd's  place  9 

"  No.;,  ho  does  not  oara  to  be  an  '  aide.* 

"And  fnf^  bom  do  jott  knov  tbatb  Sir 7"  taks  the  "great 
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"  I  asked  him,"  replies  Delamayne,  coolly. 

"Eh?    What?    You  did?" 

Sir  Bengel  positively  gasps  as  he  surveys  his  impertnrbabk 
secretary,  with  his  small  red  eyes  glittering.  He  can  scarcelj 
credit  his  senses.  A  position  of  trust  and  responsibility  aboui 
his  sacred  person  is  calmly  offered,  without  his  knowledge  oi 
sanction,  by  one  of  his  subordinates,  to  a  wretched  subaltern  oi 
artillery,  who  absolutely  refuses  it !  The  unparalleled  eflfronteij 
displayed  by  both  parties  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor considers  his  life  as  rather  more  precious  tc 
his  country  than  that  of  his  Sovereign,  who,  after  all,  could  be 
replaced,  but  where  would  England  find  another  Sir  Bengel  ? 

Delamayne  guesses  pretty  accurately  the  current  of  His  Excel- 
lency's thoughts,  and  enjoys  the  situation  inunensely. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  liking  for  your  friend,  Mr.  Herricks; 
*a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,*"  articulates  Sir 
Bengel  at  last,  with  rasping  emphasis. 

Delamayne's  face  shows  no  sign  of  his  inward  amusement 
He  takes  up  some  papers  and  hands  them  to  Sir  Bengel,  asking 
in  a  quiet,  grave  voice  : 

"  Would  you  look  over  these  now,  Sir  ?  You  might  wish  me 
to  add  something." 

Sir  Bengel  snatches  at  the  papers,  and  begins  to  look  them 
over,  with  sundry  snorts  and  jerks,  intended  to  impress  Dela- 
mayne with  a  due  sense  of  his  superior's  outraged  dignity  and 
the  depth  of  his  own  delinquency.  And  Delamayne  stands 
upright  and  motionless,  with  averted  eyes,  or  at  most  venturing 
but  a  glance  at  the  diminutive  figure  fidgeting  and  fuming  beside 
him — there  is  something  so  irresistibly  comic  in  the  sight — 
while  the  words  flash  through  his  mind : 

"  Oh  I  but  man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

— ^like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  Buoh  fantastic  tricks  before  hi^  Heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep.'* 

But  soon  Sir  Bengel,  who  is  a  clever  man  in  his  way,  forgetf 
his  petty  annoyance,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  papers  before 
him.  Delamayne  is  a  model  secretary.  He  con  write  elearlj 
and  concisely ;  he  has  a  useful  knack  of  taking  a  suggestion  and 
reproducing  it  in  good  form.  The  two  men  are  not  so  ill-matched 
as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  As  they  discuss  the  btsineBi 
before  them,  one  sees  at  once  that  here,  at  least,  they  meet  on 
equal  ground.     Sir  Bengel,  though  inferior  to  Delamayne  in 
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miud,  Is  a  shrewd,  long-headed,  practical  man,  and  possesses  the 
advantage  of  lengthened  experience  and  mature  knowledge  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Delamayne  has  broader 
and  more  masterly  views,  and  yet  possesses  perseverance  enough 
to  enable  him  to  search  out  and  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  the  minutest  details ;  he  has  keen  perception,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  clear  head,  and  is  trammelled  by  very  few  prejudices. 
He  has  decidedly  a  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  capabilities, 
but  is  not  self-sufficient ;  he  has  the  sense  to  be  aware  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  and  is  not  above  taking  advice,  and  any  amoimt 
of  trouble,  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  Sir  Bengel  fully  appre- 
ciates Delamayne's  good  qualities,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to 
pass  over  in  him  faults  that  in  another  he  could  not  have  for- 
given. He  bullies  and  bothers  Delamayne  a  good  deal,  it  is  true, 
but  that  gentleman  takes  it  all  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the 
philosophical  bargee.  He  feels  no  resentment,  since  it  appears 
to  amuse  Sir  Bengel,  and  "  it  doant  hurt  I." 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  FEW  days  later  the  station  is  enlivened  by  a  marriage. 
Herricks  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  repair  to  the  church  in  good 
time  to  see  the  pair  ^*  tied  up."  It  is  a  pleasant  change  to  pass 
from  the  heat  and  the  glare  of  the  mall  outside,  into  the  cool, 
grateful  shadows  of  the  church  aisle.  Some  one  proposes  the 
little  gallery  at  the  west-end  as  a  vantage-ground,  from  whence 
not  only  the  bridal  party,  but  also  the  general  spectators,  can 
be  conveniently  surveyed  and  criticised.  Herricks  takes  the 
lead,  closely  followed  by  the  others.  "Forestalled  by  the 
women,  as  usual,"  says  the  second  man,  stopping  short  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  for  he  catches  sight  of  a  party  of 
ladieSy  who  have  settled  themselves  in  the  front  seats. 

"  Never  mind ;  come  along,  we  can  see  very  well  from  the 
back" ;  and  Herricks  enters  the  first  pew  he  comes  to. 

Two  of  the  party  follow  him,  but  the  remainder  evidently 
prefer  the  society  of  the  fair  sex,  for  they  join  the  ladies,  and 
a  Bnbdaed  ham  of  conversation  arises. 

"  Poor  Gilbert  looks  as  if  he  felt  with  Selden,  that '  marriage 
is  a  desperate  thing/  "  remarks  Browne,  looking  at  the  bride- 
iptoom  with  that  feeling  of  pleasure  that  hnman  beings 
eonfaiiially  maiiifest  at  sight  of  their  fellow-creatares*  mis- 
xomiiMk 
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"  He  ought  to  be  calmer,  for  he  has  been  through  the  littl 
comedy  before,"  chirps  Jones,  gaily.  Jones'  wife  is  in  Englanc 
and  he  comports  himself  as  a  bachelor  accordingly. 

"  How  did  you  feel  yourself,  Jones,  on  the  auspicious  occasio 
when  you  bestowed  your  hand  on  Mrs.  Jones  ?  "  asks  Brown< 
cmshingly. 

''I  felt  only  so-so;  but  my  family  and  friends  assTU-ed  m 
that  I  behayed  with  much  dignity,  and  looked  bewitching.  Bn 
I  did  the  business  in  England,  where  there  are  plenty  of  girl 
to  admire  a  man  in  scarlet." 

''  All !  that  accounts  for  the  admiration,  which  stumped  m 
rather  at  first,"  remarks  impudent  Browne.  "  I  turned  quit 
cold  with  the  dread  that  you  were  about  to  sacrifice  youi 
veracity  to  your  vanity,  Jones.  I  should  not  like  to  hear  you  d< 
that,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  have  always  entertained  such  a  profounc 
respect  for  you  as  a  man  of  high  principle.  I  understand  it  al 
now,  of  course ;  they  admired  the  scarlet,  and  kindly  overlooked 
the  man  inside  it." 

**  You  will  injure  yourself,  Browne;  you  are  too  j'oung  to  plaj 
with  edged  tools." 

"  Who  is  best  man  ?  "  puts  in  Herricks  from  the  comer. 

*'  That  is  Hincks  of  the  190th." 

"  He  also  looks  rather  sorry  for  himself." 

**  I  daresay  he  is  down  in  the  mouth,"  replies  Jones.  **  They 
say  he  was  sweet  on  Miss  Dimster  himself." 

**  If  she  be  not  fair  for  me,  what  care  I  how  fair  she  be," 
quotes  Browne ;  "  that  is  the  philosophy  for  me." 

Herricks  and  Jones  laugh  at  the  lad's  words,  and  the  latter 
says  a  little  maliciously : 

''The  innocent  babble  of  childhood  is  touching,  is  it  not? 
Poor  Browne !  you  are  like  a  young  bear,  with  yoiur  sorrows  all 
before  you." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Browne,  and  see  how  your  philosophy  wears," 
adds  Herricks,  more  kindly;    and  relapses  into  reverie,  from 
which  he  is  roused  by  hearing  the  remark— 
>  "The    Linford   girls    are    looking   very   pretty,    especially 

*  Jessie." 

'*  Know  how  to  dress  themselves  uncommonly  well ;  but  I  like 
Amy  the  best,  she  is  such  a  jolly  little  thing." 

*'  There  is  more  sense  in  one  of  Miss  Linford's  fingers  than  in 
£  the  younger  one's  whole  body.     I  admire  that  sedate,  dignified 

L  little  manner  of  hers,"  replies.  Jones, 

i  '*  That  is  just  it,  she  is  too  c^uiet ;  but  she  singg  well." 
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"  Yes ;  have  you  heard  her  sing  *  Kathleen  Mavoumeen '  ?  " 
Browne  groans. 

**  I  should  think  so  !  At  every  party  where  there  has  been 
singing,  and  where  I  have  had  the  felicity  of  meeting  her,  Miss 
Linford  has  favoured  us  with  that  song ;  she  always  sings  it !  " 

"  Because  people  ask  for  it,  and  insist  on  having  it,"  says 
Herricks  sharply. 

**  Then  I  wish  they  would  not  insist,  for  I  am  sick  of  it,  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  her  sing  something  else ;  there  are  so 
many  jolly  new  songs.    Hullo!  here  *s  the  bride.'* 

The  service  commences,  the  voices  are  lowered,  and  Herricks 
has  a  rare  good  time  of  it;  for  Jessie  Linford  is  close  to  him, 
and  he  can  gaze  at  her  unseen,  to  his  heart's  content.  She 
is  standing  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
BO  as  to  give  more  room  to  those  in  the  crowded  pew.  **  Gowned 
in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape."  Herricks'  thoughts 
revert  to  the  description  of  **  The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  as  he 
looks.  Her  rich  brown  hair  drawn  in  waves  from  her  fair  brows, 
her  eyes — he  knows  so  well  the  sweet  serenity  of  their  clear 
hazel  depths — down-drooped,  her  pretty  profile  shines  against 
the  light  of  the  coloured  window  behind  her,  and  her  usually 
pale  cheek  is  softly  flushed.  A  tender  gravity  is  in  her  face,  as 
she  listens  to  the  solemn  words  that  are  being  spoken ;  and  one 
poor  fool  longs,  until  his  heart  aches,  to  know  what  dim,  vague, 
beautiful  dreams  of  life  and  love  are  waking  in  her  soul  to-day. 

*•  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling,  what  a  love  yours  would  be ! 
'  Fair  without,  faithful  within.'  What  a  glorious  destiny  is 
his  who  in  the  time  to  come  is  fated  to  call  you  '  wife  ! ' " 

The  service  ends,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  depart,  and 
the  spectators  rise  and  bustle  from  their  seats.  The  ladies 
with  whom  Jessie  and  her  sister  have  come  are  the  last 
to  leave.  Slowly  they  troop  out,  Jessie  at  some  distance  behind 
the  others.  Herricks,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  ])ew  he  has 
occupied,  with  a  very  manifest  reflection  of  his  late  thoughts  on 
his  face,  looks  down  at  her  as  she  mounts  the  broad  shallow 
Bteps.  She  is  close  to  him  now,  a  lovely  flush  on  her  clear  pale 
cheek,  and  a  dreamy  light  in  her  lustrous  eyes.  To  Herricks 
she  is  perfectly  irresistible  as  she  stands,  half-laughing,  half- 
demure,  waiting  for  him  to  let  her  pass.  He  stoops  closer  to 
her,  very  close,  for  one  wild  delicious  moment. 

"How  I  wish  that  had  been  your  wedding,  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen — and  mine  1 " 

The  last  voids  are  almoet  inaudible,  bat  the  soft  colous 
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deepens  on  the  girFs  face,  as  she  pauses  irresolute  and  startled, 

her  graceful  figure  leanmg  a  little  to  one  side,  as   her  half-sby, 

half-perplexed  glance  searches  Herricks'  face.     Her  lips  move, 

and  Jack*s  heart  leaps  to  meet  the  sweet  low  answer,  but  none 

comes.  Regaining  something  of  her  usual  gentle  self-possession, 

she  erects  her  head  with  a  little  queenly  gesture,  and  passes 

him  silently  in  the  dignity  of  her  maiden  pride. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

{To  be  continued,) 
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No.  V. — loNATiEFT'e  MISSION  TO  Khita  AND  BoKHAiLA  (Continued). 

No  expense  was  spared  in  the  equipment  of  the  Embassy. 
The  staff  of  the  missioQ  consisted  of  the  agent,  Colonel  Ignatleff, 
the  secretary,  two  interpreters,  two  ofBcors  of  the  general  staff, 
two  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Topographers,  two  doctors,  one  naval 
officer  who  was  an  ashonomer,  a  photographer,  a  civil  ofBcer  of 
the  Governor -General's  staff,  and  three  topographic  clerks. 
Th«re  were  also  an  official  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Eastern  dialects,  a  priest  pro- 
ceeding to  join  the  Aral  flotilla,  and  a  student  of  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  attached  at  his  own  request,  and  desirous  of 
going  as  for  as  Khiva,  in  order  to  study  the  nature  of  the  Steppes. 
The  convoy  was  composed  of  picked  men,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  mounted  fusiliers,  seventeen  Orenburg  Cossacks,  seventeen 
Ural  Cossacks,  and  nine  Cossacks  unattached,  with  an  excellent 
rifled  piece  of  ordnance,  and  seven  military  ofBcers. 

Besides  a  variety  of  articles  for  use,  the  mission  was  supplied 
with  astronomical,  photographic,  and  geodesical  instruments, 
and  with  sketching  materials,  as  well  as  with  the  results  of 
Steppe  aorveys,  and  of  surveys  made  in  the  Khanates  on  pre- 
TiooB  occasions. 

For  the  carriage  of  two  months'  supply  of  provisions  and 
forage,  S20  camels  were  hired  at  six  roubles  per  month  each,  and 
for  the  transport  of  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  members  of 
I,  the  niiijaioii,  110  c-:\iiicl=  w..t<?  tngaged,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
I  rouLles  encU  from  Ureiibm'g  to  Kliiva.  Tliese  iver.e  nttondoi  by 
I  a  regular  number  of  servants  uuder  a  caravan  baslii;  the  foil 
I  strength  further  comprising  four  Kii'ghiz  messengers  nnd  fwo 
I    guides. 

I       The  mission  started  to  traverEC  the  Borsuk  saiida  and  tie 
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barren  and  arid  Ust-Urt  desert,  with  twenty-three  carriages, 
ambulance  waggons,  and  carts,  and  nearly  200  horses,  exclusive 
of  the  supi)lementary  convoy  of  seventy-five  ineu  from  General 
Eatenm's  detachment. 

The  vessels  of  the  Aral  flotilla  were  being  prepared  for  this 
service  simultaneously  with  the  equipment  of  the  mission. 

In  despatching  the  agent  to  the  Khanates,  the  War  Ministry 
directed  him  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  he  possibly  could 
respecting  the  topography  of  these  little-known  countries,  as  well 
as  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  of  which  the  survey  was  also  to  be 
verified.  He  was  instructed  to  keep  a  topographical  diary 
during  the  journey,  to  write  geographical  and  statistical  descrip- 
tions of  the  coimtries  passed  through;  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus,  the  Turcomans,  their 
miUtary  force  and  their  relations  towards  their  neighbours,  the 
roads  passing  through  the  Khanates  to  neighbouring  Asiatic 
states,  the  mihtary  resources  of  the  Khanates  and  conter- 
minous countries,  and,  above  all,  the  course  of  the  River  Oxus, 
of  which  a  careful  study  was  to  be  made. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  officers  composing  the  mission 
assembled  at  Orenburg,  Colonel  Ignatieff  arriving  there  on  the 
let  May  (1858).  Preparations  for  their  departure  were  being 
made  night  and  day.  **  It  is  almost  impossible,"  writes  Mr. 
Zalesoff  (Mr. Bobert  Michell's  translation),  ''for  those  who  have 
served  only  in  the  interior  of  Bussia  and  who  are  accustomed  only 
to  European  modes  of  conveyance,  to  realise  the  great  difficulty 
of  equipping  troops  for  the  Steppes.  The  equipment  and 
despatch  of  little  more  than  100  men  demanded  a  great  deal  of 
minute  consideration  concerning  dress,  supply,  and  transport. 
With  all  the  assistance  of  the  local  departments  and  of  various 
individuals,  and  after  six  months'  persevering  labour,  General 
Eatenin  could  only  just  arrange  for  the  departmre  of  the  mission 
in  the  middle  of  May." 

"  The  16th  May  opened  with  a  fine  spring  morning ;  and  at 
8  o'clock  all  the  members  of  the  mission  were  attending  prayers 
on  the  wide  plain  beyond  the  Ural  river.  The  final  benediction 
was  pronounced,  the  command  was  given,  and  the  mission  filed 
away  into  the  vague  distance,  ignorant  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  it." 

The  spring  of  1858  was  exceptionally  favomrable  to  movementp. 
in  the  Steppe.  The  fodder  under  foot  was  everywhere  good, 
and  over  the  first  stages  of  its  march  the  mission  was  accom- 
panied  by  rains  and  a  cool  atmosphere. 
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Carefully  considering  the  eventualities  of  his  position  in  the 
Khanates,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  wily  nature  displayed  by 
Asiatics  in  negotiations,  Colonel  Ignatieff  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
director  of  the  Asiatic  Dei)artment,  General  Kavalewski,  from 
the  bivouac  at  Bish-Tawak,  on  the  24th  May : — 

"While  wending  my  way  across  the  Steppe  I  have  been 
thinking  over  the  business  which  is  before  me  in  Khiva  and 
Bokhara,  and  have  determined  to  tell  you  some  of  the  ideas 
which  have  occurred  to  me  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  informa- 
tion on  Central  Asia  obtainable  at  Orenburg  with  the  instruc- 
tions which  have  been  given  to  me.  I  beg  yom*  Excellency  will 
treat  these  lines  as  candid  gossip,  to  which  you  repeated'  r 
challenged  me  before  I  left  St.  Petersburg,  and  not  as  the 
expression  of  any  misgivings. 

**  Making  a  sacrifice  of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  my  candour. 

''When  the  time  comes  for  negotiating  with  the  Khans,  I 
shall  be  entirely  guided  by  what,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  us,  and  most  compatible  with  the 
general  views  of  the  Ministry,  in  the  event  of  any  doubts,  or  of 
any  disaccordance  of  local  circumstances  with  my  instructions  ; 
and  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  beforehand 
with  my  view  of  the  commission  entrusted  to  me  by  order  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  seeing  that  there  is  even  yet  time  to  send  me 
positive  ministerial  orders  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  I  am 
in  error. 

"It  is  said  in  my  instructions,"  wrote  Colonel  Ignatieff, 
"  that  in  case  the  Government  of  Bokhara  consents  to  all  our 
demands,  I  am  to  promise  compliance  with  the  requests 
preferred  by  the  envoy,  Mir-Akhur  Mulladjau.  The  first 
of  these  requests  was  that  Bokharian  merchants  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  all  towns  and  fairs,  without  any  exception, 
within  the  Bussian  Empire;  and  the  second,  that  separate 
shops  should  be  assigned  to  Bokharian  traders  at  Nijni 
Fair,  at  a  permanent  charge,  whether  they  be  occupied  or 
not.  The  Orenburg  authorities  have  endeavoured  to  convince  me 
that  for  many  years  past  Bokharians  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  all  the  towns  and  fairs  in  the  Bussian  Empire,  and  that, 
by  authority  long  ago  granted,  nineteen  shops  at  Nijni  Fair  were 
assigned  to  them  on  payment  in  advance  of  a  permanent  charge ; 
and,  moreoTVi  that  the  Bokharians,  having  ceased  to  pay  for 
these  shops  in  advance,  the  Court  of  Management  let  them  to 
other  tradesmen.    In  November  last  (1867)  they  paid  into  thi 
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bands  of  the  Frontier  Commission  the  sum  of  610  roubles  for 
nino  shopa,  for  the  present  year  of  1858.  The  Commission 
forwarded  the  money  to  the  Military  Governor  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  the  shops  -will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bokhoi'ians.  As  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  trom  conversations  with  the  Bokharian 
envoy,  the  Bokharians  desu-o  a  certain  number  of  shops  to  be 
dofluitively  assigned  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  In 
regard  to  the  privilege  which  is  sought,  of  trading  throughout 
BuBsia  without  hindrance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bokharians 
mean  thereby,  that  they  wiah  to  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
taking  out  trade  certificates,  and  to  substitute  them  by  a  per- 
manent charge,  as  has  hitherto  been  done  in  their  case  only  at 
Nijni,  Irbit,  Tiumen,  and  Korennoi  fairs.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  Bokhai-ian  demand 
falls  in  with  the  views  of  the  Ministry.  In  order  not  to 
promise  too  much,  I  shall,  in  drawing  up  the  '  Obligatory  Act ' 
which  I  have  to  submit  to  the  Ameer,  endeavour  to  employ  the 
same  words  as  those  in  which  the  pi-omisea  to  bo  made  are 
expressed  in  my  instructions ;  but  I  fear  that  the  Bokliarians 
will  not  appreciate  these  privileges,  and  that  the  Ameer  will  not 
consider  bunself  sufficiently  compensated  for  his  signature  to 
the  Act. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Elians  of  Bokhara  and  Ehiva  will 
consent  to  admit  resident  Russian  commercial  agents  in  their 
capitals ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  consent  to  our  demands  will 
be  mode  conditional  upon  the  admission  of  their  own  agents  to 
our  fairs.  Shall  I  agree  to  this  or  not  ?  I  imagine  that  the 
first  would  prove  of  advantage  to  us  ;  and  I  not  only  believe  that 
the  '  Act '  should  include  provisions  for  the  residetioe  of 
Bokharian  and  Khivan  agents  in  Orenburg,  but  I  intend  to  hint 
to  the  Khans,  in  the  course  of  negotiation,  that  in  the  emit 
of  our  demands  being  acceded  to,  there  shall  be  reciproe^f  m 
the  matter  of  the  ogeneies ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to 
them  all  they  might  gain  through  permanent  agencuB  Nt 
Orenburg. 

"  As  the  promises  which  we  shall  make  in  return  for  what  i 
demand  from  the  Bulers  of  Bokhara  and  Ehiva  will  m  realitv  .. 
ioBigtiificant,  and  will  mainly  oonsist  of  loud  and  empty  phnuosJ 
were  it  not  better  to  eonrinee  the  Ehans  of  the  necessity  "^ 
acoepting  and  aigiiibag  ihe  terms  proposed  to  tliem  by  means  t 
threatf  to  the  effset  that  in  oaae  of  refusal  wo  shall  withhold 
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the  i)rivileges  hitherto  extended  to  Asiatics  in  matters  of  trade, 
telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  we  can  do  very  well  without 
Asiatic  merchandise  ?  "Will  the  Ministry  api)rove  of  my  conduct, 
and  will  it  support  my  threats  in  case  of  need  ?  At  all  events 
I  intend,  as  a  last  resom'ce,  to  try  my  method  of  persuasion. 

"  I  am  also  instructed  to  give  the  Ameer  no  i)ositive  answer  if 
he  should  ask  om*  assistance  in  his  war  with  Kokand,  and  to  bo 
cu'cumspect  in  my  dealings  with  envoys,  and  with  others  from 
Tashkcnd.  Accordmg  to  the  latest  intelligence,  the  Kokandians 
continue  to  be  secretly  and  openly  hostile  to  us.  It  ajipears  to 
me  that  the  dignity  of  Kussia  requires  that  we  shoidd  treat  the 
Kokandians  as  people  who  have  merited  chastisement,  and  that 
we  should  not  only  avoid  all  dealings  with  them,  but  also  sj^eak 
of  them  in  Bokhara,  where  their  acts  of  hostility  against  us  ai'o 
well-known,  as  robbers,  with  whom  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
transact  any  business,  and  upon  whom  we  mean  to  inflict 
punishment  at  the  fii'st  opportunity. 

"It  were  hardly  advantageous  to  us  to  refuse  aid  to  the  Ameer 
of  Bokhara  in  his  war  with  Kokand,  in  the  event  of  his  applying 
to  us  for  it,  and  thereby  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  connecting 
the  Syi'-Daria  lines  by  occupying  Turkestan  and  Tashkend. 

"Even  if  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  were  to  gain  strength  at  the 
expense  of  Kokand,  it  could  not  become  formidable  to  us,  owing  to 
the  eflfeminate  character  of  its  people,  and  also  because  it  would  bo 
dijBicult  for  the  Ameer — as  has  been  proved  on  former  occasions 
— to  keep  the  conquered  provinces  of  Kokand  in  due  subjection. 
To  co-operate,  even  morally,  with  the  Kokandians  against  the 
Bokharians,  would  be  dh-ectly  in  opposition  to  our  interests.  A 
reliance  on  our  aid  from  this  side  would  make  the  Ameer  more 
willing  to  comply  with  all  our  demands.  "While,  on  the  other 
hand,  seeing  no  direct  advantage  in  an  alliance  with  Bussia,  the 
cunning  and  experienced  iVmeer  would  i)robably  treat  me  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  treated  our  Mission  in  1841,  which  was  very 
badly  received,  and  completely  unsuccessful,  not  only  failing  to 
make  the  Ameer  agree  to  any  one  of  oiu:  demands,  but  being 
moreover  subjected  to  various  injuries. 

"  In  order  to  induce  the  Khan  of  Ehiva  to  permit  Bussian 
vessels  to  ply  freely  on  the  Oxus,  it  will  be  necessary  to  promise 
him  some  pecuniary  advantage.  He  might  bo  told  that  the 
carayans  which  now  proceed  by  way  of  Bokhara  to  Russia  bring 
him  no  profitt  bi^t  t^^t  ^^  commercial  navigation  of  the  Oxus 
would  dirert  all  the  traffic  through  Ehiva,  and  that  Bossia  would 
eonBeni  to  a  transit  duty  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  all  goods 
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passing  up  and  down  the  river  in  voHScle  tlirocgli  the  Kliivan 
dominions,  which  would  plainly  tend  to  increase  the  Khan's 
roveniies.     This  rate  of  duty  would  not  be  hurdensomc  to  us. 

"  It  will,  in  any  case,  he  necessary  to  consent  to  the  imposition 
of  this  duty  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  after  which,  on  tlic 
extension  of  navigation  on  the  Aral  Sea  and  on  the  lUvcr  Oxus, 
it  will  be  easier  for  xia  to  demand  its  abolition  in  respect  to 
cargoes  which  arc  not  discharged  within  the  Khivan  dominions." 

From  the  Bish  Tamak  bivouac  Colonel  Ignatieff  despatched  a 
special  messenger  to  Captain  Butakoff,  commanding  the  Aral 
flotilla,  refiuesting  bim  to  commnnicate  with  the  Mission  on  its 
reaching  Chornisheff  Bay,  explaining  that  "  the  necessity  of 
clearly  indicating  the  respective  operations  of  the  mission 
entrusted  to  mc  and  the  Aral  flotilla,  in  their  farther  progress 
to  the  confines  of  Eliiva,  and  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
concerning  the  difficulties  which  the  flotilla  may  encounter  upon 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  Oxng,  make  it  imperative  that  we 
should  meet  aa  speedily  as  poseihle  before  determining  our  future 
coui'se  of  aetion." 

On  31st  May  the  Ifission  safely  reached  the  Emba,  travelling 
438  versts  (292  miles)  in  seventeen  days,  with  its  enormous 
transport. 

Tlie  marauding  excursions  of  the  robber  leet  Entehar  hare 
already  been  refcn-ed  to.  After  the  emploj-ment  of  every  means 
for  the  pacification  of  the  nomn^ls,  the  Goyemor-Genernl  of 
Orenburg  thought  proper  to  proclaim  an  amnesty  to  the  rebel 
Kirghizes,  and  towards  that  end  entered  Indirectly  into  com- 
munication with  Iset  himself,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  present 
himself  with  a  supplication  for  pai-don.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
persuasious  of  those  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  GoTemor- 
General,  Iset,  following  the  advice  of  his  mother,  at  fint 
positively  declined  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  authorities  at 
Orenburg,  and  was  preparing  to  migrate  to  the  TJst-Urt,  irhm 
he  suddenly  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Mission  onda  flu 
Emperor's  aide-de-camp,  and  changed  his  mind.  He  i 
before  proceeding  to  an  interview  with  the  Govei-nar-G" 
give  himself  up  to  the  Envoy,  as  s  person  whom  he  i 
in  the  oonfidenca  of  His  Mtqes^y  the  Czar.  On  4th  June,  T»t, 
Trith  aome  of  hia  oompanionB,  stood  imai-med  in  Iho  tout  of 
Odonel  Ignatieff.  

"After  the  first  compliments,"  irxote  the  agent,  "  Iset  |. 
&iMd  a  ooDSplete  snbmistian  to  the  Government,  heggiug  i 
MihaSanprotBiilmBuiBllI^es^.f  *    ~     ^' 
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his  submission,  and  desire  to  atone  for  his  former  misdeeds  in 
zealous  and  faithful  services.  He,  at  the  same  time,  explained 
that,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  and  unscrupulous  beha^doiu:  of 
the  subordinate  and  commanding  officers  hitherto  sent  into  the 
the  steppe,  from  Avhom  he  had  suffered  persecution,  he  could  not 
treat  with  them  in  any  way,  but  waited  for  the  appearance  in 
the  steppe  of  a  man  who  would  personally  assm-e  His  Imperial 
Majesty  of  his  obedience,  and  vouch  for  his  sectirity  if  he  went 
to  present  himself  to  the  Governor-General." 

Foiu'  days  after  his  submission,  Iset  led  the  embassy  through 
his  aiils,  gave  trusty  guides  to  conduct  the  Mission  over  the 
Barsuk  sands,  and  madr  his  favourite  son  accompany  the  Agent 
to  Khiva,  to  show  the  Khivans  how  thoroughly  devoted  he  was 
to  the  Piussian  Government.  Immediately  upon  reaching  the 
Chegan  river,  on  7th  June,  the  Agent,  in  accordance  ^vith  his 
previous  letter  to  Captain  Butakoff,  sent  off  a  topographer,  with 
two  guides,  to  Cherinsheff  bay,  in  order  to  open  communica- 
tions with  the  flotilla;  and,  du-ecting  the  caravan  to  proceed 
somewhat  more  slowly  across  the  sand,  he  himself  emerged 
upon  the  shores  of  the  ^Vral  on  12th  Jime,  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  ajipearance  of  the  vessels.  But  it  was  found  impossible 
to  remain  any  longer  at  Cherinsheff  bay,  owing  to  the  utter 
absence  of  fodder  and  insufficiency  of  fresh  water.  The  detach- 
ment was  obliged  to  resiune  the  march,  and  to  perfonn  a  long 
and  tedious  night  jom-ney  to  the  nearest  wells. 

The  dilatory  despatch  of  various  stores  from  Orenburg  had 
detained  Caj^tain  Butakoflf  at  Fort  No.  1  longer  than  he  had 
anticipated,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  the  Agent  at  Cherinsheflf  bay.  On  14th  May  the  Mission 
encamped  at  Cape  Bai-Gubet,  whence  they  beheld  the  black 
figure  of  the  steamer  Perofsld  j^assing  by  them  without  noticing 
the  signals  from  the  shore.  On  the  19th,  however,  after  many 
efforts  to  open  communications  with  Colonel  Ignatieff,  Captain 
Butakoff  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  the  head  of  the  Mission 
on  the  barren  shores  of  the  Aral. 

After  the  interview  with  Butakoff,  the  Agent  wrote  as  follows : 
"I  have  shown  Captain  Butakoff  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee forwarded  with  j'our  Excellency's  letter  of  the  15th  April, 
and  have  advised  him  not  to  make  the  preliminary  sarvey  of  the 
QzaB  up  to  Enngrady  which  he  holds  to  be  necessary.  It  appears, 
aocording  to  the  information  received  by  Captain  Butakoff  as  to 
the  preaeni  condition  of  the  months  of  the  Oxus,  that  the  Taldyk 
has  become  shallow,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  flows  into 
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the  old  or  eastern  channel. "(, The  mouth  of  the  Taldj'k  has  been 
mentioned  by  Captain  Butakoff  as  the  point  of  rendezvous  for 
the  flotilla,  which,  composed  of  the  steamers  Perofski  and 
()hrHchcJf\  and  of  the  three  barges,  will  assemble  there  on  the 
23rd.  Taking  two  of  these  vessels,  laden  with  i)resents.  Captain 
]5utakoi5f  will  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus,  and  ascend  to 
Kungi-ad,  acting  upon  instructions  contained  in  a  letter  which  I 
this  day  despatched  ^by  messenger  to  the  Commandant  of 
Kungrad.  I  have  requested  Captain  Butakoflf  to  pay  no  attention 
to  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  individual  Khivans,  or  any 
attempts  to  stoj)  the  steamers;  to  communicate  with  me  as 
often  lis  possible  ;  and,  in  particular,  to  inform  me  without 
delay  of  nny  stoppage  that  may  occur ;  desiring  him,  moreover, 
to  be  at  Kungrad ,  by 3he  ^25th.  In  the  event  of  any  unfore- 
seen hindrances  to  the  i)assage  of  oin*  boats,  the  i)resents  will 
be  transfeiTod  to  Khivan  barges,  in  charge  of  Mojaisky  (a 
naval  officer)  and  Lalatzky  (staff  officer),  with  two  of  our 
soldiers." 

Having  determined  upon  this,  merely  with  the  object  of 
effecting  a  survey  of  the  river,JColonel  Ignatieff  at  the  same  time 
resolved  to  change  the  route  of  the  Mission  itself,  which  he 
now  directed  towards  Kungi'ad  instead  of  Kuna-Urgendj.  For 
the  double  purpose  of  acquainting  the  Khivan  authorities  with 
the  reason  for  the  entry  of  the  vessels  into  the  Oxus  and  for  the 
chaupc  of  route,  and  of  ascertaining  the  impression  produced  on 
the  Khivan  Government  by  these  proceedings,  the  Agent  sent  on 
ahead  a  man  named  Panfiloff,  a  clerk  of  the  merchant  Zaichikoff, 
in  chai-ge  of  the  latter's  mercantile  ventm-e. 

This  man,  who  had  before'  been  in  Central  Asia,  is  described 
by  the  historian  of  Ignatieff's  expedition  as  "  one  of  those  many 
Eussians  who  are  so  clever  at  finding  out  everything,  and  whose 
common  and  sound  sense  enables  them  to  emerge  from  every 
difficulty." 

After  arranging  accordingly  and]^directing  the  course  of  the 
Mission  to  Urga,  on  Aibugir  bay.  Colonel  Ignatieff  considered  it 
necessai*y  to  furnish  the  commander  of  the  flotilla  with  8i>ecial 
written  instructions,  in  addition  to  verbal  explanations^  from 
which  the  following  extract  may  be  made,  in  order  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Mission : — 

**  The  preliminary  survey^^of  the  estuary  of  the  river,  of  which 
the  necessity  is  recognised,  could  be  permitted  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  your  employing^great  caution  in  its  performance  and 
of  its  not  entailing  any  evil  consequence  on  the  Mission  and  on 
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the  flotilla  in  the  furtherance  of  their  object — the  secm-ing  of 
a  free  passage  up  the  Oxiis." 

Parting  from  the  flotilla,  and  performing  two  more  marches 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  Aral,  the  Mission  came  to  a  halt  at 
Urga,  by  Aibugir  lake,  an  arm  of  the  sea  now  completely 
choked  with  reeds. 

During  this  movement,  the  reconnoitring  detachment  under 
Lieutenant  Ski'iabin  traversed  the  Ust-Urt  and  entered  into 
commmiication  with  the  Mission  ;  but  Colonel  A.D.C.  Ignatieff, 
having  no  occasion  for  its  services,  directed  Lieutenant  Skriabin 
to  proceed  to  fulfil  the  duties  with  which  he  was  charged. 

On  the  road  to  Urga  the  Mission  was  met  by  Kirghiz  mes- 
sengers, who  had  been  sent  to  Khiva  by  the  Governor-General 
of  Orenbinrg,  with  a  notification  of  the  despatch  of  the  Mission. 
These  Kirghizes  having  interviewed  the  M(ihtar  and  the  Khan 
himself,  were  the  first  to  infonu  om*  agent  that  the  Khivans 
were  very  much  alarmed  by  the  Governor-GeneraPs  progress 
through  the  stej^pe  and  by  the  movements  of  the  vai'ious 
detachments,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  escort  attending  the 
Mission.  They  feai'ed  that  the  Russians  would  form  an  alliance 
against  them  with  the  Tiurcomans,  and  defect  the  Kirghizes 
inhabiting  the  southern  portion  of  the  Khanates,  whoso  chief, 
Asbergen,  was  a  neai*  relative  and  confederate  of  Iset.  In 
apprehension  of  the  alliance  with  the  Turcomans  above  refeiTcd 
to,  the  Khan,  through  these  Kii-ghiz  messengers,  requested  the 
Mission  to  i)roceed  to  Kungrad  instead  of  Kunia  Urgendj.  In 
this  the  desire  of  the  Khan  thoroughly  conformed  with  the 
intentions  of  the  agent  himself.  The  Governor  of  Kungi*ad, 
with  a  convoy  of  100  horsemen,  under  the  command  of  the 
Kungrad  officials,  was  instructed  to  meet  the  Mission  ;  and  the 
Di^Tin  Baba,  the  brother  of  the  Divan  Begi,  or  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Khan,  was  appointed  as  permanent  attendant 
upon  it.  When  within  fom*  miles  of  Urga,  the  Mission  was  met 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Kliivan  convoy,  who  covertly 
Btrove,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  ascertain  the  objects  of 
the  Mission  and  its  relation  with  the  Turcomans. 

Four  days  were  employed  in  the  tedious  passage  of  the  Aibugir 
in  EhiTan  boats.  Eight  consecutive  hours  passed  in  the  reeds 
during  sultry  heat,  afforded  the  first  experience  of  those  tortures 
which  were  subsequently  endured  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Ozus. 

The  Bupplementaxy  convoy  was  sent  back  to  the  Uralsk  fort 
from  Vrg^  ttnd  here,  too,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  conduct- 
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iiig  the  heavy  transport  through  a  country  oflFeriiig  constant 
impediments,  the  officers'  and  other  carriages  were  burned ;  the 
fom-  can-iages  sent  back  with  the  supplementary  convoy  left  only 
two  light  carts  for  invalids  to  follow  with  the  Mission.  At  this 
place  the  number  of  non-combatants  was  reduced,  the  feeble- 
bodied  men  were  eliminated  from  the  escort,  and  the  comple- 
ment was  filled  up  with  ten  Aral  Cossacks  from  the  supplemen- 
tary escort.  The  camels  forded  the  Aibugir  lake  at  the  point 
of  its  junction  with  the  sea. 

Marching  from  the  Aibugir  to  the  place  of  residence  of  Iset 
Kutebar's  relative  Asbergen,  who  appeared  before  Colonel  Igna- 
tieff  with  offers  of  submission,  the  Mission  entered  Kungrad  on 
the  next  day  (28th  July),  passing  through  an  immense  crowd  of 
people,  and,  wending  its  way  along  dirty  streets,  reached  the 
Khan's  palace,  which  strongly  resembled  a  prison  and  which 
was  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Mission.  The  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Khirghiz  messengers  concerning  the 
apprehension  at  Khiva  was  found  at  Kungrad  to  be  correct,  and 
the  feai*  and  mistrust  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  Ehivan 
officials  became  evident  through  their  relations  with  the  Mission 
and  in  their  references  to  its  i^ossible  objects.  In  a  eyphereil 
despatch  from  Kungrad,  the  Kussinn  Agent  reported  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  follows  : — 

"We  arrived  safe  and  well  at  Kungrad  on  the  28th;  the 
reception  has  been  good.  Our  position  is  becoming  embarrass- 
ing. The  amiable  letter  sent  by  General  Katenin  to  the  Turco- 
mans has  been  intercepted  by  the  Khivans,  who  hold  it  as  an 
evidence  of  our  duplicity.  (The  letter  in  question  gave  intimation 
of  the  progress  of  the  Eussian  Mission.)  **  Of  the  four  Kirghiz 
couriers  carrying  letters,  three  were  seized  and  conveyed  to 
Khiva;  the  fourth  came  to  meet  me  with  a  complaint.  Our 
detachment  and  the  progress  of  the  Govemal-General  threw  the 
Khanate  into  agitation ;  the  militia  were  called  out  everywhere. 
Matters  were  aggravated  by  the  steamer.  I  am  being  hurried 
to  Khiva  ;  but  I  am  endeavouring  to  gain  time.  I  was  first  tem- 
porising on  account  of  the  steamer ;  now  it  is  with  a  desire  to 
clear  up  matters.  The  steamer  attempted  a  passage  up  several 
mouths,  causing  great  alarm  by  firing  guns  and  by  its  efforts  to 
ascend  the  river ;  from  the  22nd  up  to  the  28th  it  failed  in  these 
efforts,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  persistent  demands 
of  the  Khivans  that  the  presents  should  be  transferred  to 
Khivan  boats.  I  am  loitering  to  gain  time,  but  I  am  going 
forward.    In  Kungrad  I  take  to  Khivan  boats." 
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Everything,  indeed,  tended  to  increase  the  terror  of  the 
mistrustful  Khivans.  The  Khivan  Government,  having  received 
information  from  the  Jaxartcs  concerning  the  prepai-ations 
for  the  despatch  of  the  flotilla,  determined  forthwith,  at  all 
hazards,  to  prevent  its  entry  into  the  Oxus ;  and  the  Governor 
of  Kungrad,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  head,  began  on  the 
24th  of  June  to  urge  Colonel  Ignatieff  to  order  the  vessels  not  to 
enter  the  rivur.  Having  already  given  instructions  for  the 
ascent,  the  Agent  was  then  obliged  to  make  some  delay,  both 
in  his  own  movements  and  in  the  issue  of  instructions  to  stop 
the  flotilla,  which  naturally  did  not  serve  to  pacify  the  Khivans. 
Failing  to  find  a  passage  from  the  22nd  to  28th  of  June,  Captain 
Butakoff,  [^by  his  persevering  efforts,  'necessarily  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Khivan  ofticials,  who  had  stringent  orders 
from  the  Khan  to  stop  him,  and  finally  drove  them  into 
despair  and  increased  their  suspicions  when,  on  the  29tli  of 
June,  the  Pemfoki,  with  a  barge,  discovering  a  new  arm  of 
the  Oxus,  the  Ulkun-Daria,  passed  the  bar  and  steamed  up 
towards  Kungrad.  The  barge,  saluting  Cajitain  ButakofTa 
cutter  with  a  fire  from  its  guns,  convinced  the  Khivans  of  the 
sinister  object  of  the  Russian  enterprise. 

Considering  the  movements  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
Ust-Urt,  the  visit  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Jaxartes 
with  an  enormous  suite,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
Mission  in  the  Khivan  dommions ;  and  the  interception  of  the 
letters  addressed  at  General  Katenin's  direction  by  the  Sultan 
Ruler  to  the  Turcomans,  one  can  comprehend  the  cause 
of  the  Khivan  apprehensions  and  suspicions  relative  to  a 
Russian  alliance  with  the  Turcomans,  Khiva's  most  determined 
enemies.  In  these  circumstances,  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
ill-feeling  by  the  authorities  at  Kungrad,  and  learning  that  his 
letters  to  Russia  were  being  intercepted  on  their  way,  Colonel 
Ignatieff,  according  to  the  pressing  requests  made  by  the  Khivan 
officials  in  the  Khan's  name  that  he  should  hasten  to  Khiva, 
resolved,  without  waiting  longer  for  Butakoff  at  Kungrad,  to 
embark  in  Khivan  boats  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  proceed  to 
Khiva,  considering  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  thus  have 
an  opportonity  of  examining  a  greater  portion  of  the  river*s 
course.  The  horses  belonging  to  the  Russians,  with  a  portion 
of  the  escort,  were,  at  the  request  of  the  Khivans,  conducted  to 
Khiva  by  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Borodin,  of  &e  Ural  Cossacks,  and  accompanied  by 
a  telegraphist  named  Zelenin. 
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we  wore  not  to  bo  recognized.  Under  the  canvas  stretchers  it  was 
suffocating,  yet  it  was  imi)0S8ible  to  expose  oneself.  So  it  was  by 
day.  Even  the  boatmen,  who  arc  used  to  all  this,  sheltered  them- 
selves under  awnings.  We  crossed  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other  at  haphazard ;  the  Ehivans  giving  the  boats  up  to  the 
mercy  of  the  stream,  and  not  caring  where  they  might  be  stranded. 
We  got  into  two  dreadful  whirlpools,  and  if  we  did  not  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Oxus,  it  was  only  because  it  was  not  God's  will 
that  we  should  do  so.  Yet  the  river  is  undoubtedly  grand,  being 
nearly  at  all  points  from  4,000  to  6,000  fathoms  wide." 

When  the  Eussian  vessels  had  forced  their  way  to  Kungi-ad, 
the  Mission  was  being  drawn  up  the  stream,  and  the  Agent  was 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  flotilla,  the  Ehivans 
in  his  company  being  all  the  while  fully  cognizant  of  them,  as 
they  were  informed  of  events  at  each  point  of  commimication 
with  the  shores.  It  was  only  on  15th  July,  when  Urgendj  was 
approached,  that  letters  were  received  by  Colonel  Ignaticff, 
through  Iset's  son  and  a  Ehivan  courier,  from  Captain  Butakof,  at 
Eungrad,  and  from  the  officers  accompanying  the  horses.  These 
letters  fully  disclosed  the  evil  designs  of  the  Governor  of 
Eungrad,  Esaul-Bashi,  under  whose  directions  all  letters  were 
taken  from  the  Bussian  messengers  and  read.  It  was  due  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Bussian  Agent  that  such  conduct  should  not  be 
ovei'looked,  and  Colonel  Ignaticff  accordingly  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  Ehivans  around  him,  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  Esaul-Bashi,  the  Governor  of  Eungrad.  Colonel 
Ignatieff  reported  home  as  follows  : — 

**  Deeming  it  advisable  to  give  some  of  the  Ehivans  a  lesson, 
and  to  show  them  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  suffer  such 
indignities,  I  stopped  the  boats  before  reaching  Urgendj,  sum- 
moned the  Divan-Baba,  and  explaining  to  him  the  impropriety 
and  unpardonable  nature  of  his  countrymen's  proceedings, 
declared  that  if  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  Esaul-Bashi  were 
not  immediately  reported  to  the  Ehan,  coupled  with  a  request 
that  arrangements  be  instantly  made  to  facilitate  the  advance 
of  the  horses  and  half  of  the  escort  to  Ehiva,  I  should  not  only 
discontinue  my  ascent  of  the  river,  but  should  forthwith  return 
to  Enngrad.  The  Divan-Baba  entered  with  excuses,  begging  me 
at  any  rate  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  Urgendj  wharf.  He  said 
that  my  return  to  Eungrad  would  bring  him  to  the  scaffold. 
He  decfpatched  a  report  to  the  Ehiyans,  and  guaranteed  the 
fulfilment  of  all  my  demands." 

While  yet  on  the  Ust-Urt,"  Colonel  Ignatieff  wrote, ''  I  dis- 
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cussed  with  Captain  Butakoff  the  question  of  navigating  the 
Oxiis  this  year,  and  that  oflicer  explained  to  me  that  the  steamer 
Ohruchef  was  to  be  left  out  of  all  consideration,  because  she 
could  go  to  sea  only  in  fair  weather,  and  was  wholly  incapable 
of  making  way  against  the  ciuTent  of  so  wide  and  rapid  a  rirer 
as  the  Oxus.  He  further  said  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
steamer  Perofski  could  ascend  the  river  any  distance^  for,  should 
the  wtiter  fall,  she  might  be  shut  in  there  for  the  winter. 
Captain  Butakoff  thought  it  undesirable  to  run  the  risk  of 
wintering  with  the  flotilla  in  that  river.  Taking  the  above  into 
consideration,  and  seeing  no  use  for  a  steamer  in  the  river  with 
an  insufficient  supply  of  fuel,  and  not  feeling  authorised  to  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  commander  of  the  flotilla,  of  incurring  the  danger  to  which 
the  Perofski,  with  a  bai'ge,  might  be  exposed  to  at  Kungrad,  and 
in  steaming  up  to  Chardjui  and  to  Balkh  late  in  the  autumn,  I 
concuiTcd  in  Captain  Butakoff 's  suggestion.  I  was  the  more 
inclined  to  do  so  because  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
negotiations  in  Khiva  would  be  concluded  in  less  than  a  month— 
not,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  end  of  August.  It  was,  moreover, 
ascertained  that  the  autumnal  rise  of  water  is  neither  great  nor 
prolonged,  and  the  commander  of  the  flotilla  considered  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Aral  after  the  1st  October  was  attended 

with  extreme  danger I  thought  it  premature  to  send  the 

steamer  back  to  the  Jaxartes,  for  the  presence  of  our  vessels  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Oxus  mightbe  a  great  advantage  should  we 
1)0  unable  to  pass  straight  on  to  Bokhara.  Subsequently,  on 
2nd  August,  I  received  a  communication  from  Captain  Butakoff 
to  the  effect  that,  although  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  barge  at 
Kungi-ad  he  was  provided  with  a  sufficient  store  of  anthracite  to 
ascend  even  beyond  Chardjui,  he  still  deemed  it  more  prudent  to 
return  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  feai'ing  lest,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  negotiations  at  Khiva,  the  water,  which  had 
already  fallen  two  inches,  should  become  so  low  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  vessels  to  leave  the  Oxus.'* 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  Mission  proceeded  up  the  stream,  and 
passing  through  several  canals,  entered  the  Polovan-Ata,  and  on 
tlie  18th  approached  the  subiurban  palace  allotted  to  them  as 
tlieir  residence  during  their  stay  in  Khiva.  Hero  they  remained 
eight  days,  "revelling  in  finiit  and  Khivan  sweetmeats,"  before 
then-  horses  aiTived.  At  length  the  28th  July  was  apix)inted 
for  presentation  to  the  Khan,  and  at  5  p.m.  the  Mission  beheld 
His  Majesty. 
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The  liussians  found  themselves  in  Khiva  under  ch'cumstancos 
unfavourable  to  negotiation.  The  suspicions  of  the  Ehivans 
had  been  aroused  by  the  military  evolutions  in  the  steppes,  as 
well  as  by  the  operations  of  the  flotilla ;  and  the  Khan's  suspicions 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  prohibited  all  communication 
with  the  Mission  dm-ing  the  first  period  of  their  presence  in 
Khiva,  under  a  penalty  of  death,  caused  the  Agent's  com-iers  to 
be  seized,  lodged  them  in  pnson,  took  all  letters,  and  came 
almost  to  the  conclusion  that  Colonel  Ignatiefif  intended  to  deal 
by  him  as  the  Turcoman  envoy  had  dealt  with  Kullu-Murad,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  kill  him  at  the  audience. 

The  position  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Bussian  Mission  had  become 
exceedingly  emban-assing,  when  intelligence  was  received  in 
Khiva  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  third  Bussian  vessel 
(Kolokoltsoff 's),  in  the  river,  and  the  Khan  sent  an  officer  to  ask 
Colonel  Ignatieff  "  whether  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a  peaceful 
envoy,  coming  with  friendly  intentions,  or  whether  ho  brought 
war  ? "  The  answer  given  to  the  Khan,  that  the  third  vessel 
had  come  with  letters,  in  consequence  of  the  non-receipt  in 
Bussia  of  intelligence  from  the  Mission,  a  firm  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Agent  himself  against  the  arrest  of  com*iers,  and  the 
despatch  of  an  officer  (Galkin)  on  the  26th  July  to  the  steamer 
to  fetch  the  post,  at  last  pacified  Said  Mahomed,  who  allowed 
the  steamer  to  anchor  in  the  Ulkun  Daria,  and  became 
generally  more  courteous  in  his  behaviom-  towards  the  Bussians. 
The  Khan's  request  that  the  envoy  should  be  i)resented  to  him 
without  his  sword,  was  not  consented  to;  and  not  only  the  Agent 
himself,  but  all  his  suite,  constantly  i)araded  the  town  with 
their  side-arms,  and  in  their  European  dress ;  a  most  unusual 
sight  in  the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia.  The  Khan's  suspicions 
were  not,  however,  entirely  lulled,  and  he  informed  the  Agent 
that  he  would  negotiate  with  him  personally,  and  requested  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  ambassadorial  dignity,  in  case 
of  need,  to  send  the  Secretary  and  the  dragoman  of  the  Mission 
to  the  ministers. 

On  2nd  August  the  Agent  informed  the  Khan  of  Bussia's 
demands,  and  then  commenced  the  interminable  Asiatic  nego- 
tiations. On  the  same  day  the  Agent  despatched  a  special 
yirgViig  conrier  to  the  Vizier  of  Bokhara,  to  annoimce  the 
arrival  of  the  Mission.  On  16th  August,  the  Kush  Begi,  in  the 
name  of  the  Khan,  invited  the  members  of  the  Mission  to  a 
drive,  at  the  end  of  which  a  conference  was  held  by  them  with 
five  c^  the  ministerB.    The  Ehivans  were  afraid  of  giving  offence 
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to  Russia  by  refusing  to  agree  to  the  Bussian  proposals,  yot  thej 
also  feared  from  Bokhara  the  consequences  of  acceding  to  i)im 
— more  especially  as  regards  navigation  of  the  Oxus,  since  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  had,  through  his  envoys,  repeatedly  urg€«l 
the  Khan  not  to  allow  Russian  vessels,  under  any  pretext,  to 
ascend  the  river.  Nevertheless,  the  EJiivans,  moved  by  im- 
potent malice  towards  the  Ameer,  strove  all  the  while  to  set 
the  Agent's  mind  against  him,  and  to  persuade  him  not  to  go  to 
Bokhara. 

AMiile  agreeing  to  all  propositions  with  respect  to  abstention 
from  brigandage,  protection  to  caravans,  &c.,  tha  Khivans  refused 
point-blank  to  accept  a  clause  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Oxus. 

The  Khivan  traders  were  equally  opposed  to  this  clause,  beini; 
fully  assm-ed  that  the  transport  of  merchandise  in  vessels  would 
throw  the  whole  trade  into  Russian  hands.  This  idea  frighteD£il 
them  very  much,  and  the  most  convincing  arguments  of  tbe 
Agent  failed  to  assure  them. 

The  negotiations  were  protracted  ;  and  it  seemed  that  Colonel 
Ignatieff's  persistent  demands,  even  including  the  one  referriLg 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Oxus,  were  likely  to  be  favourably 
accepted,  when  suddenly  a  fresh  report  from  the  Governor  of 
Kungrad  dashed  all  the  expectations  of  the  Mission,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiations. 

On  21st  August  a  commimication  was  received  in  Khiva  to  tbe 
effect  that  boats  were  being  sent  from  the  steamer  Pero/ski  to 
perfonn  surveys  and  take  soimdings,  and  that  a  Persian  captive, 
escaping  h'om  Kimgrad,  had  taken  refuge  on  board  a  Russian 
boat,  whose  surrender  the  Ehivan  officers  had  failed  to  obtain  at 
the  hands  of  the  Russian  commander.  The  Ehan  assembled  a 
Council,  at  which  it  was  decided  positively  to  prohibit  the  entry 
of  the  Russian  vessels  into  the  river.  It  was  thought  that,  after 
exploring  the  country,  the  Russians  might  suddenly  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Khanate,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
away  captives  with  impunity  Khiva  would  be  ruined.  It  was, 
at  the  same  time,  thought  that  the  Russians  might  be  moved 
to  such  a  proceeding  by  their  fL'iendship  with  Persia,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Khivans,  went  so  far  that  in  Persia  ''money 
was  being  coined  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Shah 
was  surrounded  by  a  Russian  force  instead  of  his  own.*' 

If  one  reflects  how  valuable  the  Persian  slaves  were  to  the 
idling  Khivans,  the  ruin  which  threatened  the  latter  on  the 
liberation  of  these  slaves — the  only  labourers  in  the  Khanate — 
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vill  then  become  apparent.  Acting  upon  a  resolution  come  to 
in  Cooncil,  the  Ehan  demanded  the  sorrender  of  the  Persian 
fugitive  Blare,  and  the  ceseation  of  the  taking  of  aoundings, 
to  which  the  Agent  replied  that  he  had  received  no  report 
from  the  commander  of  the  steamer,  and  promised  to  despatch 
a  letter  with  the  sick  officers  who  were  about  to  take  their 
departure. 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  IgnatiefF  received  information  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Galkin,  whom  be  had  previously  sent  to  the 
flotilla,  hod  found  himself  obliged  to  quarrel  with  the  Ehivan 
who  accompanied  him,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
Persian  slave,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  remain  on  board 
the  steamer. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Crumbs  from  n  gltss-faiff. 

By  Herbert  Bennett. 


We  were  talking  at  mess  the  other  evening  upon  the  subject  of 
duelling;  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  majority  of  us  were 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  practice. 

**  The  refusal  of  a  challenge,"  said  the  Colonel,  **  comes 
much  harder  to  the  civilian  than  to  the  soldier,  who  has  so 
many  opportunities  of  proving  his  courage.  And  I  think  that 
in  the  old  days  it  was  far  higher  proof  of  a  man's  pluck  if  he 
refused  to  fight  than  if  he  submitted  to  be  shot  at.  But  now-a- 
days  nobody  gets  involved  in  a  duel  unless  he  is  a  madman." 

'*  Now  there  I  must  disagree  with  you,"  said  the  Adjutant, 
who  was  in  the  minority.  **  I  have  always  held  that  the  custom 
of  duelling,  when  not  carried  to  excess,  was  a  wholesome 
restraint.  Men  were  more  careful  in  their  speech,  and  less 
ready  to  provoke  one  another,  when  they  knew  they  might  be 
shot  next  morning  for  what  was  said  overnight.  I  should  not 
be  sorry  to  see  a  return  of  the  stateliness  of  manners  of  the  last 
century.    We  are  too  familiar  in  the  present  day." 

**  Talking  of  duelling,"  burst  in  the  little  Doctor,  who  is  an 
inveterate  story-teller, — "I  remember  a  novel  way  of  getting 
out  of  a  challenge  which  was  adopted  by  Strangways — ^you 
know  him.  Major ;  he 's  colonel  now  of  the  — th.  Well,  fifteen 
years  ago  I  was  at  Poena  with  the  180th,  in  which  regiment 
Strangways  was  a  lieutenant,  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  you 
could  wish  to  see.  He  and  I  were  very  thick  at  one  time — in 
fact  we  were  called  the  *  inseparables  '—and  among  his  many 
confidences  he  told  me  that  he  had  faithfully  promised  his  father 
never,  under  any  circimistances,  to  be  involved  in  a  duel. 
There  was  a  regular  bully  among  us  at  that  time,  one  Captain 

M ^;  he's  dead  now,  poor  fellow,  killed  in  Ashantee,   and 

though  de  mortuis^  <£r.,  I  must  say  that  a  more  quarrelsome 
man  never  .wore  the  Queen's  uniform.  One  night  he  and 
Strangways  got  talking  together  very  loudly  at  mess,  and  I 
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noticed  that  they  were  both  evidently  losing  their  tempers. 
They  went  on  for  some  time,  getting  angrier  every  minute.    I 

don't  know  what  they  were  quarrelling  about,  until  at  last  M 

got  up,  looking  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  left  the  room. 
Strangways,  I  could  see,  was  heartily  sorry  for  having  provoked 
him,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  mess  seemed  to  share  a  feeling  of 

uneasiness ;  for  with  a  man  like  M ,  there  was  no  knowing 

to  what  lengths  his  temper  might  not  drive  him.  The  same 
night  Strangways  came  into  my  room,  looking  very  pale  and 
anxious,  and  told  me  that,  as  I  fully  expected,  he  had  already 

received  a  letter  from  M .    He  showed  me  the  note,  which 

ran  something  like  this : — 

**  *  Sir, — After  yoiu*  conduct  towards  me  this  evening,  there 
can  be  only  one  mode  of  redress,  which,  if  you  are  not  a  coward, 
you  will  not  fail  to  give  me  to-morrow  morning,  at  such  and  such 
a  place.  As  I  intend,  if  possible,  to  start  for  England  on  leavo 
the  same  afternoon,  there  must  be  no  delay.' 

"  *  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  '  said  poor  Strangways.  *  The  man 
will  accept  no  apology,  and  I  cannot  break  my  word  to  the 

Governor.    M is  quite  likely  to  go  home  and  brag  about 

it  to  eveiy  fellow  he  meets,  and  then  my  character  is  gone.  It 's 
the  worst  fix  I  ever  was  in.' 

"*My  dear  boy,'  said  I;  'if  he  won't  be  satisfied  till  you 
fight  him,  which  you  cannot  possibly  do,  we  must  resort  to 
stratagem.  You  will  have  to  be  down  with  raging  fever  till 
he 's  gone.' 

" '  By  Jove  ! '  cried  Strangways,  '  that 's  capital.' 

"  *  I  '11  make  it  all  right  for  you,'  I  went  on,  '  and  report  you 
as  suffering  from  delirium  brought  on  by  excitement.' 

**  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Strangways  was  put  to  bed  with 
orders  to  howl  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  his  servant,  who,  fortunately,  was  to  be 

trusted.    I  then  sent  off  a  polite  note  to  M ,  saying,  that, 

owing  to  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  and  delirium,  Lieutenant 
Strangways  would  have  to  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  shooting 
him  through  the  body,  much  to  his  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Early  next  morning  we  were  woke  up  by  a  tremendous 
knooking  at  our  door  (for  I  had  represented  the  case  as  so 
urgent,  as  not  to  admit  of  my  leaving  the  sufferer).  I  jumped 
out  of  bed,  nuhed  up  to  Strangways,  whispered  in  his  ear, 
*  Howl,  man,  howl  for  your  life,'  and  then  called  to  ask  who  . 
was  there.  m 
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**  *  Let  me  see  him  ! '  cried  M ,  for  it  was  he.     *  It 's  some 

infernal  trick  to  avoid  me  !  Only  let  me  in — I  U  show  him  that 
I  'm  not  to  be  trifled  with ! ' 

**  He  was  like  a  raving  maniac  for  passion ;  there  was  no  help 
for  it  but  to  open  the  door.  And  then  when  I  turned,  with  con- 
siderable misgivings,  to  look  at  the  unfortunate  object  of  his 
wrath,  even  I  was  startled  at  the  change  in  his  appearance.   He 

was  sitting  up  in  bed,  staring  with  wide  open  eyes  at  M , 

and  literally  frothing  at  the  mouth  !   I  could  see  that  M was 

rather  frightened. 

"  *  Let  me  get  at  him  ! '  yelled  Strangways.  *  Let  me  get  at 
him  !  1*11  tear  him  I  I  '11  eat  him  I  Don't  hold  me !  I  know 
him.     There  he  is — there,  there  !    Ha ! ' 

**  With  one  final  howl  he  leaped  out,  and  made  a  rush  on  poor 

M ,  who,  without  waiting  to  express  himself  satisfied,  bolted 

out  of  the  door  even  more  hastily  than  he  came  in.  By  12 
o'clock,  and  hours  before  he  need  have  started,  he  was  oflf  for 
England,  under  the  firm  impression  that  he  had  consigned 
Strangways  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

After  the  laughter  consequent  upon  the  Doctor's  anecdote  had 
subsided,  some  one  started  the  subject  of  Indian  stations,  and  as 
we  had  all  had  more  or  less  practical  experience  of  them,  the 
conversation  soon  became  general. 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  any  of  you  have  ever  been  to  N ,"  said 

the  Major,  mentioning  a  place  of  which  none  of  us  knew  any- 
thing, except  the  name.  "  Of  all  the  out-of-the-way,  God-for- 
saken holes  for  an  unhappy  corps  to  be  buried  in,  commend  me 
to  that.  And,  by-the-by,  rather  an  amusing  thing  happened 
when  I  was  stationed  there,  for  my  sins,  with  my  old  regiment 
the  Onetj'-oneth." 

**  What  was  it.  Major  ?  Out  with  it  I  "  cried  the  rest  of 
us.     **  Let 's  have  the  story !  " 

**WelI,  our  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Freeman — ^retired 
now  these  seven  years — was  a  gentleman  of  very  limited  know- 
ledge as  regards  regimental  manoeuvres,  and  as  the  Onety-oneth 

had  been  stationed  at  N for  more  than  a  year,  and  was 

apparently  forgotten  by  the  authorities,  he  had  no  inducement 
to  extend  his  acquaintance.  Thus,  from  long  practice,  we  could 
go  through  his  half-dozen  movements  with  a  precision  and 
readiness  that  might  have  been  envied  by  the  smartest  corps  in 
the  service.  Bat  there  we  stopped.  Beyond  those,  we  knew 
nothing.  You  can  imagine,  then,  our  consternation  when  we 
heard  that  the  officer  connnanding  the  district — ^Lord  Pufferoo— 
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was  coming  to  officially  inspect  us  !  Freeman  was  as  first  over- 
come with  the  news ;  but  after  a  time  we  could  see  upon  his  face 
a  look  of  stern  resolve.  He  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  something  desperate. 

"  The  fatal  day  came  at  last,  as  also  did  General  Lord 
Puflferoo,  '  attended  by  a  brilliant  staff/  as  the  newspapers  say. 
We  were  duly  paraded  and  inspected,  and  put  through  the  same 
old  manoeuvres  that  wc  had  performed  every  day  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  We  deployed  and  marched,  and  marched  and 
deployed,  and  then  began  all  over  again,  till  at  last  the  General 
showed  evident  signs  of  impatience.  And  then,  when  an 
aide-de-camp  came  galloping  up  to  Freeman,  we  knew  our  fate 
was  sealed ! 

'* '  Colonel  Freeman,'  said  the  aide-de-camp,  suavely,  *  His 
lordship  wishes  me  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  move- 
ments so  far ;  nothing  could  have  been  done  better.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  suggest  that  some  fresh  manoeuvres  might 
be  gone  through  with  advantage.  He  has  scarcely,  as  yet,  had 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  yom*  regiment's  capabilities.' 

"  *  Tell  His  Lordship,'  said  the  old  Colonel,  hoarsely,  '  that  he 
shall  be  obeyed.' 

"We  all  wondered  what  was  coming  next.  Judge  of  our 
astonishment  when,  after  getting  us  into  line  facing  the  Staff, 
he  rode  behind  us  and  called  out : 

"  *  Battalion— with  ball  cartridge,  load !     Ready  I    pre ! ' 

"  Before  he  could  get  out  *  Present ! '  the  General  and  his 
staff  had  turned  tail,  and  were  flying  over  the  field  to  get  out 
of  range !  Lord  Puffcroo  went  back  to  his  head-quarters  at  once, 
and  next  week  came  an  intimation  to  the  Colonel  that  his 
resignation  would  be  acceptable." 
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SoBffE  years  ago,  appai'ently  soon  after  the  tearing  np  of  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris — a  work  known  to  hare 
been  accomplished  in  London  by  the  Conference  of  1871 — it 
seems  to  have  occmred  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bussian  Foreign 
Office  to  take  note  in  a  formal  manner  of  the  diplomatic  and 
]x>litical  success  thus  obtained,  and  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
he  had  reached  the  desii*ed  end.  To  execute  this  self-appointed 
task  in  a  complete  manner,  it  was  necessary  to  show  how  the 
making  of  the  treaty  thus  unmade  had  been  brought  about; 
and  this  involved  the  setting  forth  of  the  whole  of  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  Crimean  war. 
It  was  desirable,  moreover,  to  show  what  the  relations  were 
between  the  leading  Em*opean  powers  at  the  moment  of  the 
complications  ai'ising  from  which  the  Crimean  war  sprang ;  and 
this  involved  a  sketch  of  European  history  from  the  settlement 
of  1815,  until  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848,  followed  by  the 
Bussian  intervention  in  Hungary  of  1849,  and  the  assumption 
by  Bussia  of  dictatorial  iK)wer  and  the  character  of  a  general 
putter-down  of  whatever  seemed  to  run  counter  to  the  great 
principles  of  Conservatism,  as  interpreted  by  the  clay-footed 
Colossus  of  the  North.  From  the  day  when  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  through  his  generals,  placed  Himgary  at  the  feet  of 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  and,  retiring  his  troops  within  his  own 
frontiers,  charged  the  expense  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  to 
Poland,  which  he  had  saved  by  anticipation  from  the  trial  of  a 
war  of  liberation,  in  which  liberated  Hungary  would  have  aided 
her;  the  determination  to  bring  down  Bussia  to  a  more 
becoming  attitude  was  ah'eady  formed.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
highly  reasonable  view  on  the  subject  adopted  by  the  Bussian 
Foreign  Office  in  its  Diplomatic  Study  of  the  Crimean  War^ 
as  the  work  is  called,  which  traces  the  origin  of  this  8tn]ggle» 
and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  diplomatic  of  various  kinds  taken 

*  Jitude  Diplomatique  aur  la  G««rre  de  CtimCe*    H  Vote.    BlPotanlnug. 
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in  connection  with  it,  from  the  gathering  of  the  first  clouds 
until  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 

Without  laying  it  down  as  an  historical  fact,  the  author  of 
these  volumes  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Palmerston — 
"  firebrand  of  revolution,"  as  he  calls  him — came  to  an  under- 
standing in  regard  to  Bussia  with  Louis  Napoleon,  while  that 
Prince  was  sojourning  as  an  exile  in  London;  and  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  wishing  to  sec  Prince 
Napoleon  establish  himself  permanently  as  ruler  of  France,  is 
deduced  from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  congi-atulated  him  on 
his  raising  himself  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Prince  Gortscha- 
kofTs  theory  as  to  the  first  cause  of  the  Crimean  War  does  not 
vary  greatly — in  fact,  scarcely  varies  at  all — from  that  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Kinglake  in  his  History  of  the  Crimean  War.  According 
to  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  new  Emperor,  after  raising  himself  to 
power  by  more  than  questionable  means,,  found  it  necessary  to 
consolidate  his  position,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his 
government  a  character  of  respectability  by  allying  himself  to 
some  power  of  high  standing.  England  suited  him  i)orfectly ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  i)artncrship  with  the  moral  value 
belonging  to  it,  ho  was  ready  to  join  England  in  bringing  about 
by  force  of  arms  a  new  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
which  had  once  more  become  ripe  for  a  temporary  solution. 
According,  however,  to  Prince  Gortschakoflf — or  to  his  adlatm 
Baron  Jomini,  who  is  said  to  be  the  actual  writer  of  the  volumes 
which  have,  in  any  case,  been  issued  with  Prince  GortschakofiTs 
sanction,  and  under  his  direct  superintendence— the  idea  of  the 
war  against  England,  arose  personally  with  Lord  Palmerston ; 
and  his  motive  for  wishing  to  undertake  it  was  a  determination 
to  bring  Bussia  from  the  overbeai-iug  position  which,  from  his 
ix)int  of  view,  she  had  been  inclined  to  assume  throughout 
Nicholas's  reign,  and  which  she  had  above  all  taken  up  since 
her  successful  intervention  in  Hungary.  As  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  it  mattered  to  him  very  little  where  he  fought, 
provided  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  gaining  victories,  his  object 
being  to  dazzle  his  subjects  by  a  series  of  military  triumphs. 
The  only  question  was  where  to  begin.  Belgium  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  for  here  England,  which  Louis  Napoleon,  during  his 
resi^nce  in  that  country,  had  learnt  to  fear,  would  have  to  be 
opposed.  Prussia  and  the  minor  states  of  Germany  were 
alraftdy  placing tbemselTefl  on  their  guard;  and  it  would  have 
bisetf  a  great  zibL  to  attempt  anything  on  the  Bhine,  where  not 
d^  Gemanj,  but  Boseia  also,  in  her  obaracter  of  deCgndia  ^  i 
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the  Treaties  of  1815,  would  have  to  be  met.  Nor  was  there 
anything  to  be  done  in  Italy,  where  Anstria  would  be  backed 
by  the  German  Confederation,  and  both  Austria  and  the  German 
Confederation  by  conservative,  treaty-protecting  Russia.  Bussia 
had  ah-eady  made  no  secret  of  the  ill-will  with  which  she  regards 
the  upstart  Emperor.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  just  proposed 
not  only  not  to  recognize  him,  but  to  dethrone  him ;  and  was 
ready  to  send  a  contingent  for  this  purpose,  if  the  other 
signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  would  co-operate  with  him. 
This  gi-atifying  information  may,  perhaps,  have  reached  the 
new  occupant  of  the  Tuilleries,  In  any  case  he  must  have 
noticed  the  studied  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Bussian  Emperor 
in  replying  to  the  ratification  of  the  notification  of  his 
assumption  of  the  imperial  style;  and  he  may  have  been  a 
little  piqued  to  find  that  when  at  last  Nicholas,  without  precisely 
welcoming  him,  testified  his  willingness  to  salute  him  as  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  of  sovereigns,  he  abstained  from 
addressing  him  as  man  cher  cousin,  the  conventional  form,  and 
called  him  somewhat  familiarly  mon  cher  ami. 

Apart,  however,  from  personal  motives,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
found  in  Europe  no  field  on  which  to  display  his  military  powers. 

Europe  was  everywhere  watching  for  him,  and  the  relations 
of  the  European  states  were,  moreover,  precisely  defined  by 
treaties,  which  there  was  a  general  willingness  to  maintain,  and 
which  Eussia  was  ready  at  all  hazards  to  uphold.  But  in  the 
east  there  was  some  opportunity  for  freedom  of  action.  Here 
everything  had  not  been  strictly  defined  by  treaties  bearing  the 
signature  of  all  the  European  powers.  Here  questions,  admitting 
of  more  than  one  solution,  could  easily  be  raised ;  and  here, 
moreover,  battles  could  be  fought,  and  victories  gained,  without 
disturbing  the  general  equilibrium  of  Euroi)e.  Accordingly, 
whether  or  not  Lord  Palmerston  had  come  to  some  secret 
arrangement  on  the  subject  with  Louis  Napoleon  during  the 
latter's  residence  in  London,  it  suited  the  newly  made  French 
Emperor  to  fight  Bussia  on  the  Eastern  Question,  if  it  suited 
England  to  do  the  same;  and  England,  according  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  the  Bussian  Foreign  Office,  was  anxious,  not 
only  to  weaken  Bussia's  position  in  regard  to  Turkey,  but  also, 
and  above  all,  to  destroy  her  prestige  in  Europe,  and  deprive 
her  of  all  power  of  influencing  European  affairs. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  of  the  two  large  volumes, 
of  which  the  Diplomatic  Study  on  the  Crimean  War  consists,  is 
devoted  to  causes  wbicli  led  to  tVie  ^^i%x  \  ead  chief  among  thesop 
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to  the  attitude  assumed  towards  Europe  throughout  his  reign 
by  the  Emperor  Nicliolas  ;  and  this  section  of  the  work  reflects 
high  credit  on  the  fairness  of  the  author,  who,  while  painting 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  under  the  most  favourable  light  possible, 
does  not  disguise  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  his  character 
had  its  weak  and  fatal  side.  Whether  he  was  the  victim  of  his 
own  truthfulness  and  straightforwardness,  as  the  author  of  these 
volumes  holds,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  can  be  no  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  means  which  he  employed  for  keeping 
Bussia  internally  at  peace  having  had  the  effect  of  at  once 
paralysing  and  perverting  that  country ;  and  that  Russia  found 
herself  weakened  and  crippled  by  the  system  which  for  thirty 
}  ears  had  given  her  the  tranquillity  of  the  dungeon  is  admitted 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  his  scribes.  This  truth  is  recog- 
nised not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
chai-acter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  Gouernment,  so  much  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  personally,  is  dwelt 
upon ;  but  again,  in  the  concluding  pages,  wh(»r3  the  Foreign 
Minister  asks  himself  whether,  after  the  defeats  of  the  Crimea, 
at  war  with  four  powers,  and  threatened  by  a  coalition  which, 
beginning  with  Austria,  seemed  on  the  point  of  extending  itself 
to  all  Europe,  Russia  could,  in  case  of  an  invasion  like  that  of 
1812,  have  counted  much  on  the  spontaneous  assistance  of  the 
Russian  people.  "Everywhere  in  the  world,"  he  says,  **  there 
is  evil  by  the  side  of  good.  .  .  .  Russia  had  for  twenty-five  years 
enjoyed  absolute  repose  under  the  regis  of  her  (iovernment.  But 
she  had  only  been  able  to  acquire  this  advantage  by  alienating 
her  will  and  placing  all  power  of  action  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign.  It  was  difficult  to  expect  from  her  those  spontaneous 
efforts  of  which  the  energy  makes  itself  felt  in  gi'eat  crises." 

The  account  of  the  negotiations  by  which  Prussia  endeavoured 
before,  and  during  the  war,  to  separate  Austi'ia  from  the  allies, 
to  bring  Germany  into  alliance,  and  to  act,  now  by  one  means, 
now  by  another,  upon  the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  presents 
many  points  of  novelty,  and  has  the  advantage  of  perfect 
authenticity.  Here,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the  work, 
the  hand  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  himself  may  be  seen.  It 
^niB  Gortschakoff,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  was  sent  to  Vienna 
iriih  special  instruotions  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  who 
assist^  at  the  series  of  conferences  held  in  that  capital ;  and 
those  vho  take  particular  interest  in  diplomatic  doings  will  find 
at  this  distant  date  an  interest  like  that  derived  from  a  light* 
ingenioiia  eomedy,  in  the  intrigoes  and  counter-intrigoes  carried 
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on  by  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Buol,  against 
Russia,  and  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  against  both  Count  Bud 
and  the  Pussian  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  Manteuffel.  For, 
although  in  the  long  run  Prussia  and  Bussia  worked  together, 
with  good-will  on  both  sides,  the  latter  power  was  forced  by  her 
isolated  position  to  make  great  efforts,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
at  least  one  ally ;  and  the  Bussian  diplomatists  were  constantly 
seeking  to  drag  Prussia  into  some  positive  engagement  from 
which  she  would  be  unable  afterwards  to  escape.  Thus,  when 
the  King  of  Prussia  had,  on  one  occasion,  opened  himself 
cordially  to  the  Bussian  Minister  resident  at  his  Court,  and  had 
given  him  verbal  assurances  of  his  good-will,  and  verbal 
promises  of  conditional  support,  the  Bussian  Cabinet  thought  it 
desii*ablc  to  take  note  of  the  conversation,  and  recorded  it  in  a 
despatch,  which  was  sent  to  Berlin  for  presentation  to  Baron 
Manteuffel,  and  through  him  to  the  King.  The  Bussian 
Minister  at  Berlin,  however,  far  from  procuring  the  a<;ceptance 
of  his  despatch,  received,  on  presenting  it  to  Baron  Manteuffel, 
a  severe  rebuke.  The  Bussian  Government  wished  to  make  the 
King  of  Prussia's  words  of  good-will  bear  a  more  precise  meaning 
than  really  belonged  to  them ;  and  this  His  Majesty's  Foreign 
Minister  natm*ally  resented.  Had  he  allowed  the  despatch  to 
be  communicated  to  him ;  he  knew  full  well  that  copies  of  it 
would  somehow  find  their  way  to  Paris  and  to  London,  and  that 
Prussia  would  become  justly  exposed  to  a  charge  of  breaking  the 
neutrality  which,  pressed  on  both  sides,  she  found  it  difficult  to 
keep. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  claims  to  have  gained  on  several  occasions 
the  victory  over  Count  Buol.  But  these  successes  were  of  a 
diplomatic,  not  of  a  political  kind,  and  did  not,  it  is  needless  to 
add,  suffice  to  change  the  course  of  history.  On  one  occasion, 
however.  Prince  Gortschakoff,  by  his  own  showing,  was  com- 
pletely nonplussed  by  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  Austria  signed  a  treaty  with  France  and 
England,  bindmg  her  to  take  up  arms,  imless  the  ''  four  points  " 
known  as  the  **  Austrian  propositions "  were  accepted  by  a 
particular  day.  The  general  terms  of  the  treaty  were  com- 
municated to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  was  pleased  to  find  that 
they  were  rather  vague.  He  thought,  however,  that  a  secret 
treaty  of  a  more  precise  kind  might  have  been  signed  between 
the  new  allies ;  and  knowledge  on  this  point  would  have  formed 
a  valuable  factor  in  the  calculations  he  had  now  to  make,  irith 
A  view  to  an  immediate  decision.    He  accordingly  aekad  Ckmnk 
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Buol,  point-blauk,  "  whether  anything  else  had  been  signed  " ;  to 
which  the  Austrian  Minister  provokingly  replied  that  ''  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  say."  Count  Buol  was  playing  his  diplomatic 
game  on  the  principles  which  underlie  the  American  games  of 
"brag"  and  "poker";  and,  to  this  moment,  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  does  not  know  whether  the  secret  treaty,  of  which  he 
stood  in  fear,  was  or  was  not  signed  by  Austria  and  her  allies. 
The  position  of  Austria,  both  in  a  military  and  a  political  point 
of  view,  was  worse  after  the  taking  of  Sebastox>ol  than  is 
generally  known.  The  author  of  the  Diplomatic  Study  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  allies  had  not  taken  Sebastopol  in  the 
full  sense  of^the  expression.  Prince  Gortscliakofif  (cousin  of  the 
Minister  of  that  name)  had  retreated  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  southern  part,  after  being  occupied 
by  the  allies,  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  northern  forts ;  as 
if  it  did  not  follow  as  a  natural  corollary  from  this  proposition 
that  the  northern  part  of  Sebastopol,  with  the  beaten  army 
which  held  it,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  far  severer  fire  which 
could  have  been  directed  against  it  from  the  south.  The  author 
of  the  Diplomatic  Study  admits  afterwards  that  when  Sebastopol 
had  fallen  the  position  of  the  Bussian  troops  in  the  Crimea  was 
most  precarious,  and  asserts  that  if  they  had  once  been  driven 
out  of  it,  as  they  might  have  been,  the  allies  could  have  taken 
up  a  fortified  position,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
re-enter  the  Tam-ic  Peninsula.  The  favom-able  moment  for 
operations  being  lost.  Prince  Gortschakoff  made  such  a  dis- 
position of  his  troojis  that,  according  to  the  Bussiau  Foreign 
Ofdce,  he  could  not  have  been  easily  dislodged. 

Meanwhile,  a  Council  of  War  had  been  held  at  Paris,  when 
it  was  decided  that  for  the  campaign  of  1856  the  efforts  of  the 
coalition  should  be  concentrated  in  the  Black  Sea.  Austria,  in 
the  event  of  peace  not  being  made  before  the  1st  of  January 
1856y  would  be  among  the  allies.  But  faithful  to  the  evasive 
part  she  had  played  throughout,  this  power,  even  while  engaged 
to  go  to  war  with  Bussia,  declared  herself  unable  to  place  her 
anny  in  line  before  1857.  France  and  England,  however,  had 
determined  to  hurry  the  fighting ;  and  in  the  plan  of  campaign 
adopted  at  the  Council  of  War,  it  was  arranged  that  the  mass  of 
the  French  troops  should  operate  on  the  Danube  and  in 
Bessanfaiar  of  which  one  result  would  be  to  bring  the  Austrian 
fionj  oeoiqijing  .  the  PrincipaUties  into  collision  with  the 
BMBiMfl,  The  acmy,  composed  of  English,  Turkish,  and 
fkm&aimp.  inopi^  IQO^OO  Btnsng,  was  to  operate  from.  BatoaaBOL 
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and  Trebizond  ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea  v&s  mcau- 
■whilo  to  ho  maintained,  in  order  to  divide  the  Russian  forces. 
At  the  same  time,  the  English  fleet  ivas  to  act  with  vigour  in 
the  Baltic,  and  especially  against  Ci'onstadt. 

The  political  situation  tvas  as  bad  as  the  military  one.  It  was 
not  at  all  certain  that  Prussia,  yielding  to  the  pressure  brought 
against  her,  would  not  end  l>y  following  Austria ;  and  it  was 
known  that  Sweden  had  already  signed  a  ti'eaty  with  the  allies. 
Even  if  Prussia  and  the  secondary  states  of  Geiinany  did  not 
follow  tho  lea<l  of  Austria  so  far  as  to  decloi-c  war  against 
Bussia,  they  might,  nevertheless,  witli  the  view  of  bringiug 
Eussia  to  terms,  form  a  league,  in  order  to  prevent  an  exportation 
of  Russian  produce  tljrough  German  poi-ts.  Then  the  blockade 
maintained  against  Russia  would  be  complete.  Already  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  the  Principalities  was  sanctioned  and 
guaranteed  by  the  German  Confederation ;  and  if  a  collision 
between  Austria  and  Germany  in  these  regions,  now  imminent, 
wore,  no  matter  by  what  means,  to  be  hi*ouglit  about,  Russia 
would  iiud  tho  formidable  coalitions  already  opposed  to  her 
increased  in  au  irresistible  manner  by  the  acccssiou  of  Germany. 
Failing,  liowover,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
with  which  Prussia  would  have  felt  herself  obliged  to  march, 
it  was  almost  certain  that  Prussia  and  Germany  would  join  in 
the  project  for  reducing  Russia  by  closing  all  porta  of  exit  to 
her  produce. 

'  The  question,  then,  for  Russia  was,  whether  she  would  accept 
the  foiu*  points  proposed  to  her  by  Austria,  on  the  part  of  tbft 
allies,  as  bases  of  peace  negotiations,  witli  an  immediate  truce 
in  case  of  absolute  acceptance,  or  continue  a  hopeless  struggle? 
The  matter  had,  of  course,  to  be  decided  with  the  Emperor.  Bui 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  autocrat  as  he  is,  does  not  settle  affiun 
of  this  magnitude  without  the  aid  of  connsellors ;  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  Diplomatic  Stud^  is  that  in 
which  an  acconnt  is  given  of  the  meeting  at  Bt.  Fetenbnrg — 
under  the  presidency  of  Bia  Miyesty — of  a  commiktea  of 
Uinisters  and  Genexale,  Tho  were  cbtlcd  upon  to  pronounce  aa  i 
to  the  advisability  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  An^triaa  j 
propositions. 

Count  NesBelxode,  Mimatra  of  foreign  AfFairs  and  Chancellor  | 
of  the  Empire,  began  by  reading  a  memorandum  setting  forth  I 
tiie  general  ntaation  in  detail.  This  Minister  was  strongly  to  | 
fiawiir  of  peaoe ;  and  h  entxrely  had  he  set  his  mind  upon  it,  ) 

ttalirfaai£riBeeaaKteduauA,i     '  ' 
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committee,  had  telegraphed  from  Vienna  to  the  Emperor,  pro- 
testing against  the  Austrian  interpretation  of  one  of  the  ''  four 
points,"  and  recommending  the  proposition  of  some  interpre- 
tation more  in  accordance  with  the  honour  and  interests  of 
Russia,  Count  Nesselrode  (as  we  are  assured  in  Prince  Gorts- 
chakofiTs  work)  took  upon  himself — not  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
to  intercept  it — but  at  least  to  prevent  its  communication  to  the 
Imperial  Cabinet.  In  his  memorandum,  Count  Nesselrode  set 
forth  that  the  struggle  might  be  prolonged,  that  confidence 
might  be  placed  in  the  energy  of  the  Government  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation,  but  that  two  years'  experience  had 
shown  that  a  war  carried  on  in  so  distant  a  portion  of  the 
empire  as  the  Crimea,  could  not  be  maintained  against  a  strong 
coalition,  which,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  held  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  Asia  Minor  alone 
that  there  was  any  chance  of  fighting  with  success,  and  there 
the  obstacles  of  the  ground,  the  absence  of  local  resources,  and 
the  necessity  of  going  further  after  each  fresh  victory  from 
the  base  of  operations,  paralysed  military  action,  or  at  least  kept 
it  within  narrow  limits.  Sooner  or  later  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  peace ;  and  with  each  delay  the  conditions 
imposed  would  be  more  severe.  England  was  by  no  means 
anxious  for  peace,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  propo- 
sitions, though  it  would  ^*atify  France,  would  by  no  means 
please  England.  Indeed,  by  now  entering  into  peace  negotiations, 
Russia  might  probably  bring  about  a  divergence  of  views 
between  the  two  allies,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  war  was 
continued,  would  become  firmer  friends  than  ever. 

Prince  Vorontsoflf  said,  that  the  conditions  proposed  were 
unfavourable  to  Russia ;  but  he  did  not  see  how,  by  continuing 
the  war,  better  ones  could  be  obtained.  On  the  contrary  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  would  entaU  sacrifices  of  all  kinds — of 
money,  of  men,  and  of  teiTitory.  Russia  would  thus  be 
weakened  for  years  to  come.  The  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and 
even  Finland  and  Poland,  would  be  threatened.  As  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  peace  sooner  or  later,  he  was  in  favour  of 
doing  80  at  once,  before  the  country  was  so  exhausted  that  peace 
would  be  brought  about  by  sheer  inability  to  continue  the  struggle. 

Count  Orloff  said,  that  without  denying  the  patriotism  of  the 
BoBsian  people,  he  was  sure  that  the  masses,  worn  out  by  the 
Bacrifices  which  the  war  had  occasioned,  would  receive  news  of 
peace  with  joy.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  moreover,  the  feelings 
of  the  country  must  give  way  to  the  jndgment  of  the  Gq^^y^- 
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ment,  better  informed  than  the  country  at  large  could  be  as  to 
the  political  situation. 

Count  Orloflf  laid  stress  on  the  danger  that  would  result  to  the 
unity  of  the  Russian  Empire  from  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
Some  of  Russia's  provinces  had  scarcely  belonged  to  her  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  thus  had  not  had  time  enough 
for  a  complete  fusion.  Volhynia  and  Podolia  were  full  of  revo- 
lutionary emissaries;  Finland  was  being  begged  to  return  to 
Sweden ;  Poland  was  so  disaffected,  that  it  would  rise  as  one 
man  the  moment  the  allies  gave  it  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
All  the  lands  whose  situation  was  uncertain  would  become 
causes  of  weakness  to  Russia  in  presence  of  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy;  and  if  once  they  were  occupied,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  when  and  at  what  price  they  could  be 
recovered.  Compared  to  such  eventualities,  the  sacrifices 
demanded  were  very  small,  and  in  his  opinion  they  ought  to  be 
accepted  in  preference  to  the  dangerous  chances  which  would  be 
the  only  alternative. 

Prince  Dolgoroukoff  entered  upon  the  military  situation,  and 
gave  details  which  went  to  show  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  war. 

Baron  Meycndorf  drew  the  same  conclusion  from  the  state  of  the 
finances.  The.  continuance  of  the  struggle  would,  he  said,  lead  in- 
evitably to  bankruptcy.  It  had  already  cost  300,000,000  in  extra 
expenditure,  while  the  revenue  presented  a  constantly  increasing 
deficit,  the  productive  capital  of  the  nation  being  at  the  same 
time  attacked  through  the  number  of  arms  of  which  agriculture 
was  deprived.  An  example  might  be  taken  from  the  history  of 
Sweden.  In  the  last  century  Sweden  was  a  great  power.  But 
she  maintained  an  unequal  struggle.  The  wars  of  Charles  XII. 
exhausted  her.  The  country  had  fallen  to  the  rank  of  a  third- 
rate  power,  and  would  never  rise  from  it.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
Russia  made  jieace  now,  this  peace  might  be  nothing  but  a 
truce ;  though,  if  she  delayed  it  for  a  year  or  two,  the  country 
would  be  in  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  it  would  not  be  able 
to  move  for  the  next  fifty  years.  Russia  would  be  obliged  to 
keep  the  peace,  because  she  would  be  unable  to  go  to  war ;  and, 
meanwhile,  numbers  of  European  conquests  might  be  resolved 
without  her  voice  and  against  her  interests. 

Count  Bludoff  alone  spoke  against  peace,  but  without 
altogether  rejecting  it.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  concluded  by 
exclaiming :  "I  can  only  say,  like  the  Count  de  Choiseul,  since 
we  cannot  make  war,  let  us  make  perce." 
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The  end  was  that  the  members  of  the  committee  pronounced 
unanimously  for  the  acceptance  of  the  peace  i}roix)sitionB. 
Russia  had  virtually  resolved  to  accept  almost  any  terms.  But 
Count  Orloflf,  who  was  sent  to  represent  her  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, made  as  good  a  fight  as  he  could  when  the  delegates 
came  together.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  receiving  him,  had 
let  him  understand  that  France  might  before  long  have  need  of 
Russia's  good-will  in  connection  with  Italy,  and  Count  Orloff 
had  hastened  to  say  that  Russia's  friendship  in  this  matter  might 
be  counted  upon.  It  was  already  half  understood  between  them 
that  when  peace  had  been  definitively  made  with  Russia,  France 
would  have  something  to  say  to  Austria  in  connection  with 
Italian  affairs ;  and  Russia  was  quite  willing  to  stand  by  while 
her  deceitful  ally  of  former  years  was  driven  out  of  Italy.  She 
equally  remained  aloof  when,  seven  years  later,  Piiissia  was 
expelled  from  Germany ;  and  France  herself  was  paid  off  when, 
in  the  year  1870,  Prussia,  without  the  sign  of  assistance  or  a 
word  of  protest,  was  allowed  by  Russia  to  be  conquered  and  dis- 
membered by  Russia's  firm  friend,  if  not  ally,  of  the  Crimean 
period,  Prussia. 

England's  tuni  has  yet  to  come.  But  Prince  Gortschakoff,  or 
Baron  Jommi,  or  perhai)s  it  should  be  said  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  as  a  collective  entity,  considers  that  England  already 
lost  **  some  of  the  elements  of  her  naval  superiority  when  she 
consented  at  the  Conference  of  Paris  to  the  abolition  of  priva- 
teering, and  to  the  right  of  seizing  enemies'  goods  on  neutral 
ships,  and  neutral  goods  on  the  ships  of  the  enemy."  Finally 
England  with  her  own  hands  tore  up,  at  the  London  Conference 
of  1871,  that  clause  of  the  Paris  treaty  which  deprived  Russia 
of  the  right  of  maintaining  ships  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  it  was 
to  record  this  fact,  with  the  diplomatic  action  extending  for  a 
nimiber  of  years  which  preceded  it,  that  the  studtj  was  originally 
undei'taken.  Since  then  the  work  of  Prince  Gortshakoff,  who 
had  sworn,  on  becoming  Foreign  Minister  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  undo  that  treaty  by  all  means 
in  his  power,  has  been  made  complete  by  the  retrocession  of 
Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  with  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  to 
BuBsia.  This  lost  result  of  the  Crimean  war  was  nullified 
when,  by  the  treaty  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  Basso- 
Turkish  war,  the  territory  in  question  was  given  back  to 
Bnssia. 

H     I    Oa       I 
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S^ljt  ^lililarji  J^ortts  of  |il[orctc0. 

By  W.  H.  Cromie. 


The  recent  action  of  the  French  in  North  Africa  has  brought 
Tunis  and  Morocco  into  unwonted  prominence.  Tunis  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  French  Republic,  and,  pending 
the  discovery  of  the  Kroumirs,  another  imaginary  tribe  of  evil- 
doers has  complacently  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco, 
which  will  probably  necessitate  an  invasion  of  that  country  in 
the  direction  of  Figuig,  and  eventually  a  **  protectorate  "  in  the 
native  interest.  The  latest  French  move  in  this  direction  is  the 
appointment  of  a  militaiy  mission  to  the  Sultan,  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  inquiring  into  the  capabilities  of  the  Moorish 
authorities  to  repress  depredatory  incm'sions  on  Algerian 
territory.  Over  a  year  ago  the  author  of  a  Hide  in  Petti- 
coats  and  Slip2yer8  pointed  out  the  presence  of  French  officials, 
actively  engaged  in  collecting  information  respecting  the  route 
from  Oudjda  to  Fez,  and  ascertaining  the  probable  value  of  the 
country  as  an  addition  to  the  Algerian  colony.  A  short  time 
has  sufficed  to  show  how  well-founded  were  the  views  entertained 
by  that  author  respecting  French  designs,  as  it  is  now  semi- 
officially stated  that  Muley  Hassan,  although  at  the  head  of 
6,000  men,  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  raiders,  and  is  anxious  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  French  troops  in  pursuit  of  Bou- 
Amema,  who  has  retired  to  Figuig;  the  convention  of  1845, 
hindering  French  troops  from  crossing  the  frontier,  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  temporarily  set  aside,  and  probably  the  Tunisian 
farce  will  be  repeated. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  composition  and  strength  of  the 
Moorish  army  will  prove  the  shallowness  of  French  pretexts, 
and  as  the  Sultan's  efiforts  to  ameliorate  the  organisation  and 
condition  of  his  troops  have,  of  late  years,  met  with  signal 
success,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  every  prospect 
of  internal  disorders  being  speedily  regulated  without  foreign 
interference. 
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The  Moorish  army  has  a  nominal  strength  of  10,000  men, 
but  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  actual  number  is  constantly 
taking  place  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  desertion.  Tlie 
average  eflScient  strength  may  be  taken  at  8,000,  after  allowing 
a  large  margin  for  men  unfit  for  active  service.  Eecruiting  is 
carried  on  by  conscription,  all  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
being  liable  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
of  self-mutilation  to  escape  service,  carried  on  to  a  gi-cat  extent 
in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  bodily  mal* 
formation  or  infirmity  does  not  necessarily  constitute  exemption. 
There  is  no  fixed  number  of  recruits  called  out  periodically,  but 
when  the  cadres  require  replenishing,  a  levy  takes  place,  and 
for  a  time  the  establishment  passes  its  normal  figure,  sometimes 
attaining  15,000.  When,  by  desertion,  and  the  casualties 
inseimrable  from  the  incessant  warfare  carried  on  with  the  semi- 
independent  tribes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  this  number 
falls  below  the  proper  strength,  a  fresh  levy  takes  place.  The 
entire  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan  is  divided 
into  four  constituent  elements.  (1)  The  Bu-kari,  or  Negro 
Guards ;  (2)  NuatUf  territorial  militia ;  Myazeii,  contingent 
furnished  by  the  tribes  in  case  of  w-ar,  and  the  Askary  or  regular 
troops.  The  Sultan  holds  the  supreme  command,  and  selects 
his  general  staff  from  the  Tchnhad  and  Konaisch,  the  descendants 
of  the  tribes  to  which  Mahomed  and  his  principal  warriors 
belonged. 

The  Bu-kari,  or  Negro  Guards,  were  originally  recruited  in  the 
Soudan  by  Muley  Ismail,  who,  by  various  means,  collected  a 
force  of  10,000  young  negroes,  and  by  special  privileges  sought 
to  have  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  number  of  foreign  merce- 
naries to  suppress  internal  insubordination  in  his  dominions. 
Their  command  was  entrusted  to  his  faithful  and  pious,  or 
rather  fanatical,  servant  Sidi  Bu-Kari,  who,  to  ensm-e  obedience 
to  the  "  Prince  of  Believers,"  swore  in  his  men  on  the  Koran  ; 
but  beyond  that  pious  work,  and  bequeathing  his  name  to  the 
corps,  does  not  appear  to  have  done  anjiihing  verj'  consincuous 
in  the  way  of  organisation.  Muley  Ismail's  successor  had 
occasion  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  attempt  at  the  formation 
of  a  regular  army,  as  the  Bu-kari  had  attained  a  preponderance 
in  the  affairs  of  state,  which  did  not  for  a  moment  enter  into 
the  original  intentions  of  their  founder.  Their  skill  in  arms 
and  rapidly  incyrealinig  numbers,  added  to  an  inbred  hatred  of 
the  Moor,  led  them  to  considei^  themselves  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  soccedbor  to  the  throne.    Civil  ^«x  ^^&  >^'^ 

YOL.  I.  "^^ 
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result  of  their  iutcrfereuce,  aud  although  worsted  in  the  long 
ruu,  they  formed  a  considerable  source  of  trouble  until  their 
number  and  powers  were  gradually  cm*tailed.  In  1822  the  force 
underwent  a  complete  reorganisation,  and  their  number,  which 
had  at  one  time  reached  75,000,  was  reduced  to  20,000,  divided 
into  regiments  of  500  men  each,  stationed  in  various  towns 
throughout  the  empire,  and  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible. 
This  new  organisation  was  in  vigour  in  1844,  when  the  Bu-hnri 
were  remarked  for  their  valom*  and  the  sui)eriority  o  their 
discipline,  being  the  only  part  of  the  Sultan's  forces  that  made  a 
respectable  stand  at  the  battle  of  Isly.  Latterly  the  number 
of  the  Bu'kiiii  has  been  reduced  to  6,000  men,  of  whom  the 
Sultan  retains  500,  300  cavah-y  and  200  infantry,  for  a  body- 
guard, the  remainder  being  incorporated  with  the  Askar.  Ihis 
guard  is  luxuriously  clothed,  and  of  a  really  military  aspect. 
The  uniform  consists  of  a  red  tunic  with  gold  lace,  white  cloak 
and  yellow  trousers ;  the  infantry  being  armed  with  the  long 
rifle,  and  the  cavalry  one  half  with  the  lance,  the  remainder 
with  a  short  CiU'bine  like  a  blunderbuss. 

The  Xuam  was  another  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  regular 
army,  resulting  from  the  famous  collapse  of  the  Moors  at  the 
often-quoted  battle  of  Isly.  At  first  a  corps  of  10,000  men  was 
formed,  organised  and  equipped  on  the  Euroi)ean  system,  armed 
with  disused  English  rifles,  and  instructed  by  various  Euro- 
peans.  The  movement,  being  the  result  of  a  temporary  excite- 
ment and  not  that  of  a  properly  matured  plan,  was  soon  allowed 
to  die  out  through  the  sheer  indolence  of  the  authorities ;  and 
the  force,  being  broken  up  into  small  bodies,  was,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Askar,  either  incorporated  with  that  body,  or  went 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  local  forces  in  garrison  in  the  important 
towns,  such  as  Fez,  Safii,  Mogador,  &c.,  which  maintain  on  their 
own  account  a  certain  number  of  disciplined  troops. 

The  Myazen  literally  means  "  a  levy  en  masge^'*  but  in  practice 
is  confined  to  the  contingent  furnished  by  the  tribes  of  all  men 
capable  of  service,  between  16  and  60  years  of  age.  A  body 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  could  not  possibly  be 
of  much  service  against  drilled  troops,  their  discipline  being  nil, 
and  their  tactics  consisting  in  rushing  towards  the  enemy, 
vociferating  in  a  most  unearthly  manner,  firing,  and  retiring  to 
reload  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  the  advance.  The  total 
number  available  for  this  branch  of  the  service  has  been  com- 
puted at  80,000. 

The  Afkar  dates  from  1859,  when  Muley-Abd-Bhaman,  grand- 
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father  of  the  present  Sultan,  raised  a  few  regiments  on  the 
European  system.  The  original  number  was  4,000  of  all  ranks, 
and  the*  same  organisation  has  conthmed  in  force  to  the  present 
day;  considerable  fluctuation,  however,  taking  place  in  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  force.  At  present,  the  infantry 
consists  of  twenty  regiments,  nominally  composed  of  1,000  men 
each.  Many  of  the  regiments  are  a  long  way  below  their 
proi)er  strength,  and  the  actual  numbers  display  little  unifor- 
mity, one  regiment  consisting  of  100  men,  another  200,  while 
one  has  reached  1,400.  No  system  of  regular  numeration  being 
adopted,  the  regiments  are  designated  by  the  name  of  their 
commandant,  or  the  district  in  which  they  were  raised.  Thus 
in  addition  to  the  Guards,  there  are  the  ''Commandant  Uild 
Arraiche's  llegimont,"  **  Kaid  Bel  Mezuars  Eegiment,"  the 
**  Fez  Regiment,"  &c.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  regularly  organ- 
ised cavaky,  a  small  and  varj'ing  number  of  mounted  men  is 
attached  to  each  regiment  of  infantry.  Each  regiment  is 
divided  into  companies  of  100  men,  commanded  by  a  captain 
and  four  lieutenants.  The  commandant  of  the  regiment  is  called 
Kdid-arrah  (commander  of  1,000),  and  receives  about  six  shil- 
lings daily ;  the  captain,  Knid-miat  (commander  of  100),  three 
shillings ;  and  the  lieutenants  or  Almocademcin  (commanders  o 
twenty-five),  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Privates  receive 
about  threepence  per  day  in  time  of  peace,  and  on  active  service 
the  pay  of  all  ranks  is  doubled,  besides  a  share  of  the  booty  to 
which  the}'  are  entitled.  The  uniform  consists  of  a  short  tunic 
of  blue  or  white  cotton,  with  scarlet,  green,  or  blue  facings,  ver- 
million  cap,  yellow  trousers  and  slippers,  when  the  soldier  does 
not  i)rofer  going  barefooted.  The  regulations  are  not,  however, 
very  strict  m  the  matter  of  uniform,  nor  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  worn.  On  a  hot  day,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  in  the 
same  line  some  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  with  their  tunics 
over  their  heads  as  a  protection  from  the  sun*s  rays,  some  bare- 
footed, some  bare-headed,  and  even  an  old  Englisli  red-coat,  pur- 
chased at  Gibraltar,  may  occasionally  be  noticed.  As  a  rule, 
the  uniform  presents  a  shabby  appearance,  the  issue  being 
irregular  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  Sultan*s  genei-osity. 
The  armament  consists  of  old  rifles  bought  from  the  English, 
and  an  inferior  system  of  breechloader  of  the  Werndl  type,  with 
sword-bayonets,  in  addition  to  which  almost  any  description  of 
(ride  arms  may  be  carried  at  the  option  of  the  wearer. 

A  decided  amelioration  has  become  evident  in  the  appeai'ance 
anA  manUe  of  the  troops  bince  Eaid  Maclean,  a  retired  En^sjliah. 
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officer,  entered  Iub  Sberifian  Majesty's  SGirice.  A  few  years  aRO 
the  Holtan's  array  was  merely  an  undisciplined,  badly-armed 
rabl)le ;  at  tlio  present  time  it  ia  fairly  equipped  and  well  drilled, 
thanks  to  the  luitiring  energy  and  ccaEeless  efforts  of  Kaid 
Maclean.  The  importance  of  tlie  rcaultB  obtained  is  enhanced 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  rate  ofprogi-ess,  and  by  the  fact  that  when 
he  took  over  tlic  duty  of  instruction  lie  did  not  know  a  word  of 
Arabic,  and  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  services  of 
a  Jewish  interpreter,  whoso  knowledge  of  English  was  verj" 
limited.  Officers  and  men  now  take  a  pride  in  their  work,  and 
although  unable  to  cope  with  European  troops  in  the  open,  they 
are  in  a  ^wsition  to  offer  serious  and  possibly  successful  resist- 
ance to  an  invading  force,  by  taking  atlvantage  of  the  brokeniie&s 
of  the  country,  aided  hy  their  natural  bravery  and  almost 
unlimited  ^lOWers  of  enilurauce. 

Besides  the  "Guards,"  there  are  tno  corps  tVilile,  one  of 
which  has  been  trained  at  Gibraltar  by  English  instructors,  and 
the  other  at  Oudjda,  hy  the  French.  Last  year,  three  young 
gentlemen  aiiived  from  England,  where  they  had  gone  through 
the  regular  course  at  the  "  School  of  Military  Engineering  at 
Chatham,"  with  credit  to  themsclres  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  their  instructors.  The  Sultan,  who  is  ever  anxious  to 
increase  the  eflicicncy  of  his  little  ai-my,  has  lately  announced 
his  intention  of  forming  a  regiment  of  Jews,  who  have  hitherto 
been  ineligible  for  service  on  accomit  of  their  religion,  on  the 
model  of  the  Jewish  regiments  in  Algeria. 

The  artillery,  which  has  been  brought  to  a  fair  state  of  effi- 
ciency by  Captain  Erkmann,  a  French  officer,  consists  of  two 
brigades,  one  of  thirty-Bvc  mountain-guns  and  (iOO  men,  tbo 
other  of  eighteen  guns,  two  moi-tnrs,  and  600  men. 

There  aro  no  engineers,  no  commissariat,  no  modical  depart- 
ment. The  services  of  the  latter  branches  do  not  Beem  to  be 
required,  as  the  Moor  carries  all  he  needs  with  him,  and  can 
subsist  for  a  lengthened  period  on  an  extremely,  small  amoont  of 
food,  and  it  is  at  Tarianco  with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  to 
submit  to  any  surgical  operation. 

The  duties  of  the  Sultan's  army  are  multifariui 
spring  it  takes  the  field,  augmented  by  a  draft  from  i 
to  the  number  of  80,000  or  thereabonts,  against  o 
the  rebellious  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 
nnTaiying  sncoesB  has  attended  all  the  expeditious  o 
jn  addition  to  purely  military  duties,  the  Atkor  coUccte  ' 
itxeBt  i>  engaged  on  'vanmim  '\p£ii!a&  'voticft  vaak  i 
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rivers  and  reservoirs,  which  require  a  large  number  of  workmen 
rather  than  skilled  laboiu:,  attends  to  police  duties,  and  furnishes 
escorts  for  European  travellers,  without  which  no  **  Christian 
dog  "  dare  attempt  to  enter  the  country. 

There  are  many  and  grave  objections  to  be  urged  against  the 
actual  govemmentid  system  of  Morocco,  which  has  for  centuries 
maintained  a  fertile  and  rich  country  within  a  few  hours'  journey 
of  Europe  as  thoroughly  unknown  as  the  plains  of  Thibet ;  yet 
it  is  unquestionably  more  conducive  to  English  interests  that 
the  country  should  remain  under  its  present  regime  than  be  occu- 
pied by  an  Eiuropean  power  which,  at  any  futiu-e  time,  may  be 
England's  enemy.  With  Morocco  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
power,  Gibraltar  would  be  practically  neutralised,  and  the 
country  whence  most  of  its  supplies  are  drawn,  closed.  The 
pretext  that  the  Sultan  is  unable  to  preserve  order  on  the  frontier 
is  a  most  flimsy  one,  for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part 
of  the  disturbances  are  caused  by  Algerian  Arabs,  it  seems  unrea- 
sonable to  pretend  that  the  troops  who  offered  a  stout  resistance  to 
Spain  in  1860,  when  in  the  infancy  of  their  organisation,  would 
with  their  present  comparative  efficiency,  be  unable  to  repress 
the  insurrection  of  a  single  tribe.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  English  diplomatic  astuteness  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  duplicity  carried  on  in  Tunis,  which  would  destroy  British 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  at  once  and  for  ever. 


ByM. 


Baltistan  is  the  name  given  to  a  considerable  (iistrict,  aitiintcil 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Indus,  to  the  north  of  Kaehmir  proper, 
but  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Maharajah  of  Jamu 
and  Kashmir.  The  actual  extent  of  Baltistan,  or  Little  Tibet 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called),  is  gi'eater  than  that  of  Kashmir,  but 
it  is  a  less  Aaliiablo  possession,  since  the  greater  portion  of  it 
consists  of  vast  tracts  of  glaciers  and  lofty  mountains,  whose  sides 
are,  for  the  most  jiart,  bare  and  rocky.  The  ibex  and  mnrkhor, 
varieties  of  the  wild  goat,  and  the  shapo  and  burrell  (wild 
eheep),  find  a  home  in  the  less  accessible  portions  of  these 
monntaiii-ranges,  and  the  Googors  (wandering  hei-damen)  take 
their  flocks  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  whence  they  cross 
the  grass  which  is  to  be  found  there  duiing  the  brief 
summer. 

The  only  cultivation  which  exists  is  fo  be  found  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  streams  draining  the  valleys  which  lie  between  the 
mountain  ranges.  The  bottoms  of  these  valleys  are  usually 
barren  sandy  tracts,  covered  with  rough  blocks  of  stone  brought 
down  by  the  torrents,  or  with  debrit  fallen  from  the  hills  OE 
either  side.  In  some  poiiiH,  however,  small  patches  of  land 
have  been  redeemed  by  extensive  ii-rigation,  and  sown  with  crops 
which  vary  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  spot :  in  the  lower 
parta  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice  are  grown;  wbile  at  higher 
elevations,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  several  kinds  of  nullet 
flourish.  But  often  the  valleys  have  no  level  space  at  all ;  tlw 
bills  slope  steeply  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  fliar 
sides  ore  terraced  for  purposes  of  cultivation, ' 
in  narrow  strips  above  each  otber,  like  a  gigantie  'I 
Th6  villages  consist  of  small  groups  of  houses,  scattered  a 
the  fields,  each  group  in  reality  &  separate  Tillage,  and  posse 
ing  a  name  of  its  own ;  but  all  collectively  are  called  by  i 
name  of  the  distriot  petty  Gorranment,  or,  in  some  casesi,  r  ~ 
Tall^  in  wbiefa  they  are  sitoatod.  It  is  this  name  alone  vh: 
if  iknown  to  tiie  iiihihiitomto  <' 
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valley.  Thus,  a  native  of  Shardu,  or  Shigar,  is  a  man  living  in 
any  of  the  numerous  villages  which  lie  in  either  of  those 
districts;  the  name  of  his  actual  dwelling-place  is  probably 
known  only  to  himself  and  his  neighbours. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baltistan,  called  by  the  Kashmiris,  Baltis, 
are  in  appearance  very  unlike  their  Kashmir  neighbours.  They 
are  of  Mongolian  extraction,  and  are  short  and  squat  in  figm-c  ; 
they  have  their  heads  shaved,  leaving  only  one  lock  of  hair  over 
each  ear,  and  sometimes  one  at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  these  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  then*  full  length,  and  worn  sometimes  in 
plaits,  like  so  many  pigtails,  sometimes  in  loose  untidy  curls. 
This  arrangement  of  the  hair,  together  with  a  low  forehead  and 
square  chin,  gives  to  the  face  a  rectangular  appearance  which 
is  peculiar  rather  than  pleasing.  Their  complexions  are 
yellowish-brown,  sometimes  light  enough  to  show  the  colour  in 
their  cheeks,  though  they  are  usually  sallow.  The  children, 
unlike  their  parents,  are  often  very  handsome,  and  neither  shy 
nor  frightened  of  strangers.  All  wear  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  very 
dirty  garments,  and  are  in  their  persons  excessively  filthy  ;  but 
they  are  good-tempered  and  willing,  honest  and  truthful,  con- 
trasting in  this  respect  most  favourably  with  the  Kashmiris,  than 
whom  no  gi'eater  liars  exist  anywhere. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  Baltistan  drawn  to  a  large  scale,  such 
as  the  sheets  issued  by  the  Great  Trigonometrical  8iu-vey  of 
India,  will  make  it  evident  that  any  description  of  the  country 
must  be  an  account,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  a  number  of 
valleys,  differing  in  size,  but  for  the  most  part  of  similar  aspect. 
It  may  be  as  well,  before  going  further,  to  mention  the  most 
important  of  these.  The  largest  is  the  valle}^  of  the  Indus, 
which,  rising  in  Chinese  Tibet,  flows  through  Baltistan  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  dividing  the  entire  district  into  two 
ports.  Then  come  the  valley  of  the  Shyok,  like  all  the  other 
streams  in  the  country  a  tributary  of  the  Indjis,  and  the  Shigar 
valley.  The  Valleys  of  the  Gilgit,  Sye,  and  Astori  rivers  may 
also  be  mentioned  here,  though  they  are  not  included  in 
BaltiBtan,  but  form  the  Government  of  Gilgit.  The  streams 
draining  these  valleys,  which  are  mentioned  in  order  from  east 
to  west,  ally  with  the  exception  of  the  Astore  river,  join  the 
Indus  on  its  right  or  northern  bank ;  south  of  this  river,  and 
indnded  between  it  and  the  Astore  valley  on  the  west,  is  a 
laxgs  plateani  the  elevation  being  nearly  18,000  feet,  known  as 
the  IXoYil's  PlainBy  from  its  inhospitable  character.  To  the 
araih  of  ihia  plateaa  are.  foop  valleysy  running  from  west  to  east. 
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of  some  eizo  aud  importance — the  Sbigar  (Bometimes  callcil 
Chota  Shigar,  to  distinguish  it  fi-om  the  otht-r  valley  of  this 
name),  Shingu,  Dras  and  Suni  valleye;  the  streamB  drainiug 
these  valleys  unite,  and  the  united  stieam,  known  as  the  Stum 
river,  joins  the  Indus  ou  its  left  bank. 

Journeying  on  tho  i-oad  which  leads  from  Srinagar  in 
Kashmir,  towards  Leh,  the  principal  town  of  Ladakh,  the 
traveller  crosses  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  watershed 
which  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Zbctum  from  those  of  the 
Indus,  by  the  Zoji-la  i)as3,  11,300  fent  high,  and  thonce  by  a 
long  and  gentle  descent  reaches  Dras,  a  small  village  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.  This  range  of  mountains  foi-ms  tlie 
Boutbern  boundaiy  of  Baltistan.  The  Dras  village  is  noticeable 
only  for  its  want  of  trees ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  poplars 
which  have  been  planted,  there  ai-e  none  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village,  and  lirewood  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  of 
nearly  twenty  miles.  There  are  a  few  fields ,  and  there  is  in 
the  summer  abundant  grass,  and  many  wild  flowera  and  Bweet- 
sccnted  herbs.  But  the  summer  is  very  short,  and  for  about 
half  the  year  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  soil  too  ia 
barren.  Dras  itself  is  situated  in  a  basin  formed  hj  the 
junction  of  several  valleys. 

Besides  the  serai,  it  contains  a  "  foiii,"  a  small  square  mod 
building,  with  towers  at  the  four  corners,  once  required,  no 
doubt,  for  the  protection  of  traders  using  the  road.  The 
garrison  now  consists  of  but  two  or  three  soldiers,  bnt  the  fort  is 
provisioned,  and  there  is  a  stack  of  firewood,  as  well  aa  a 
store  of  ammmiition  for  the  one  diminutive  brass  camion  of 
which  its  armament  consists.  The  trade  passmg  along  the  road 
is  considerable,  one  of  the  principal  articles  being  tea,  which  ia 
brought  from  Llassa  through  Ladak,  and  over  the  Zoji-lft  paaa, 
into  Kashmir.  Much  merchandiBe  from  Yarknnd  is  also 
Inrought  into  IndiaJby  this  route. 

The  valleys,  or  "  nuUaha  "  in  Indian  parlance^  rniming  OBt' 
of  the  Di-as  basin  are  narrow,  and  the  4^^^|^^^^^^^^^H 
them  are  rocky  and  precipitoos.    Trees  tWlBBBBBI^BB 
aboat  Dras  itself,  and,  except  some  buTbes  and  a  stunted  pinrfW 
iree  here  and  there,  exist  only  where  tbey  have  been  plauteS 
by  the  orders  of  the  Goremment  near  some  villages.     TheMi 
TClleys,  however,  are,  though  barreD,  not  devoid  of  interest  for 
the  tniTeUer,  especially  in  siunmer;  for  tlie  ecencry  is  benuttfoi, 
abd  tiw  vttd  fknnn  axe  brilliant  and  varied.    Bport  atoo  ia 
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and  the  streams  swann  with  fish.  In  one  of  those  valleys  wore 
to  be  seen  large  patches  of  snow  stained  red;  other  si)ots, 
again,  of  the  same  nature,  were  of  a  rusty  colour :  the  change 
being  the  result,  probably,  of  the  death  of  the  animalculae, 
which  were  the  cause  of  this  singular  appeartance.  In  both 
cases  the  spots  had  a  centre  where  the  colour  was  deepest,  and 
from  which  it  seemed  to  have  spread. 

Besides  the  road  already  mentioned,  there  is  one  from  Dras  to 
Skardu,  through  the  centre  of  that  part  of  Baltistan  wliicli  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Indus.  Pioads  in  Baltistan,  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  are  exceedingly  naiTOw  paths, 
where  there  is  sometimes  but  just  room  for  two  persons  to  pass. 
Many  of  them  are  impracticable  for  beasts  of  burden,  though 
the  ponies  of  the  country,  miserable  to  look  at  as  they  often 
are,  will  clamber  over  rocks  and  down  jirecipitous  places,  where 
many  a  man  in  more  civilized  countries  would  hesitate  to 
venture.  Wheeled  vehicles,  of  course,  do  not  exist.  To  return 
to  my  subject.  This  road  is  not  used  at  all,  except  in  summer, 
it  crosses  two  mountain  ranges,  as  well  as  the  plateaux  already 
mentioned,  known  as  the  plains  of  Deosai,  or  "  Devil's  Plains." 
The  plateaux,  fi-om  12,000  to  13,000  feet  high,  is  a  desolate 
stonmy  waste,  covered  with  snow  for  many  months  of  the  year, 
and  for  some  time  longer  impassable  from  the  numerous 
streams  swollen  b}'  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  approach  of 
summer.  The  valleys  which  open  on  this  plain  are  of  the  same 
natm*e  as  the  jAtiin  itself,  barren  and  bare,  without  a  blade  of 
grass  or  a  single  tree,  or  any  sign  of  life,  filled  with  masses  of 
rock  and  stones.  They  are  but  rubbish-pits  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
The  glare  of  the  hot  sun  reflected  from  the  snow  which  at  all 
times  covers  the  passes  is  most  distressing,  and  at  the  time  I 
made  my  journey  my  coolies  and  sen^ants  all  suffered  more  or 
less  from  snow-blindness.  Their  delight,  as  we  descended  the 
last  range  of  hills,  and  caught  sight  far  below  us  of  a  village, 
surrounded  by  fields  and  gardens  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
valley,  was  boundless  ;  one  of  them,  on  nearer  approach,  seeing 
a  walnut-tree  said,  "  Now  we  have  got  back  to  Easlimir  again." 
They  hod  apparently  some  idea  that  all  the  country  beyond 
their  beloved  valley  was  a  barren  waste,  like  that  through  which 
they  had  been  travelling.  The  transformation  was  certainly 
striking.  From  the  top  of  the  last  pass  (the  Eobigar)  the 
descent  is  very  steep  and  sadden.  In  half  an  hour  we  had  passed 
from  a  region  of  utter  desolation,  a  land  of  rocks  and  snow,  into 
a  narrow  ravine  green  with  grass  asid  bY\i|^\i^^(V^^cra«%>''^^s»k 
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the  foliage  of  numerous  pine-trees  overshatlowed  the  way,  and 
the  pencil  cedar,  with  its  knotted  trunk,  growing  out  of  the 
rocky  walls  that  towered  ahove  us,  softened  the  glare  from  their 
white  surfaces  with  its  dark-green  leaves ;  a  little  further, 
another  rapid  descent,  and  the  path,  with  a  gentler  slope,  was 
windint;  through  a  beautiful  shrubbery.  Crimson  dog-roses,  white 
clematis,  black  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes ;  a  tree  called  hy 
the  Kashmiris  "  tumlagoi,"  of  most  striking  appearance,  its  long 
curved  saplings  covered  with  red  bark  and  loaded  with  small 
pink  blossoms ;  and  another,  of  whose  name  I  am  ignorant, 
covered  with  long  di-ooping  clusters  of  yellow  bell-shapcd  flowers. 
These  ore  only  a  few  of  the  many  shrubs  I  noticed  around. 
Mixed  with  the  short  grass  were  myriads  of  tiny  flowers — 
purple,  blue,  pink  and  yellow — besides  anemones,  violets, 
forget-me-nots,  wild  thyme,  and  other  natives  of  our  English 
fields  and  liedge-rowe.  In  front  and  below  us,  we  could  see  the 
village  of  Satpur,  and  near  it  a  small  lake  with  nn  islet  in  the 
centre  of  it.  At  the  further  end  of  the  lake  large  broken  masses 
of  rock  rise  up,  and,  to  all  appearances,  join  the  mountains  on 
both  aides,  closing  the  end  of  the  valley.  But  the  path  turning  to 
the  right  enters  a  narrow  gorge,  thi-ough  which  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  lake  are  carried  to  the  Indus,  and  proceeds  onward  to 
SluLrdu,  which  is  not  moi-e  than  four  or  five  miles  distant.  But 
if  the  "  Devil's  "  plains,  and  the  higher  valleys  are  thus  barren 
and  deserted,  the  lower  portion  of  the  valleys  in  tho  parts  remote 
from  the  Deosai  plateau,  arc  of  a  somewhat  different  natnn. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  those  lying  to  the  south 
and  soath-cast  of  the  plateaux.  There  are  numeroas  Bhot 
villages  in  the  Tolleys  of  the  Shingar  and  Shigar  streamB,  and 
the  ground  about  them  ia  cultivated ;  that  is  to  say,  a  patch  on 
the  hill-side  here  and  there,  where  a  tolerably  level  spot  can 
he  found,  is  freed  from  stones  and  sown  witti  grain.  Tbtt* 
villages  are  exceedingly  dirty  and  ill-oonstnieted ;  in  many  eum: 
the  original  village  is  eutirely  given  up  to  their  cattle  dunug 
the  summer,  the  inhabitants  taking  up  qnai-ters  in  anotlieir 
I  collection  of  huts  more  conveniently  situated  for  the  cultivation 
I'  of  their  fields.  This  in  its  turn  is  abandoned  on  the  approach 
I  of  winter,  and  the  people  retiu-n  to  their  old  home.  The  Hhoteas 
lliviug  in  these  villages,  though  of  the  Hflme  mee,  possesa  some 
differences  from  the  Baltis,  a  term  applied  only  to  those 
>Oj)Ie  living  in  the  Indus  valley,  and  the  valleys  to  the  Dorth  ■ 
^river,  or  in  ite  rauaiftAiaUii  ueighbonrhood,  thon^  tha  I 
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language  differs  considerably,  and  they  are  Buddhists  in  religion, 
following  the  inhabitants  of  Ladak  in  this  respeet ;  whereas  the 
Baltis  are  Mahometans. 

The  Indus,  after  its  junction  with  the  Shijok,  becomes  an 
important  river,  varying  in  breadth  from  fifty  yards  or  more  to 
150  yards  at  Skardii,  the  principal  place  in  Baltistau  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Maharajah's  deputy.  The  valley  is  hero  of  con- 
siderable width  ;  the  view  which  met  my  gaze  soon  after  leaving 
Satpur  was  one  of  extreme  grandeur.  The  river  winds  through 
an  expanse  of  white  sand  and  stones,  which  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light ;  dotted  at  intervals  over  this  desert,  are  small  hamlets 
consisting  of  some  half-a-dozen  huts  each,  constructed  of  loose 
stones  and  mud,  surrounded  by  a  few  fields,  and  shaded  by 
clumps  of  fruit-trees.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the 
hamlets  are  less  scattered,  and  of  greater  extent,  and  from  a 
distance  present  the  appearance  of  a  large  straggling  village,  the 
houses  barely  visible  through  the  dense  masses  of  foliage.  At 
the  back  of  this  central  cluster  rises  a  sandy  rock,  about  1,000 
feet  high,  which  was  once  crowned  by  a  fort.  The  river  flows 
under  the  northern  side  of  this  rock,  and  beyond,  on  the  right 
(the  northern)  bank,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  fii'st,  is  a 
second  rock  of  very  similar  appearance,  liehind  it  lies  the 
Shigai"  valley  ;  the  Shigar  river,  winding  round  its  base,  joins  the 
Indus  at  this  spot.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  there  is 
but  a  naiTOW  border  of  white  sand;  the  hills  appear  to  rise 
almost  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  precipitous  and  bare.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  it  rests  on  mountain  peaks ;  those  in  the 
front  arc  all  dark  and  gloomy,  their  summits  covered  with  pino 
forests ;  behind  are  others,  showing  purj^le  in  the  distance ;  while 
in  the  back-groimd  rise  many  peaiks,  white  and  glittering  from 
the  snow  which  eternally  covers  them,  for  many  of  these  are 
from  17,000  to  20,000  feet  high,  and  some  even  rise  to  a  greater 
elevation.  Above  and  below  the  plain  in  which  Skardu  is 
situated  the  valley  narrows,  the  mountains  on  either  side 
approach  the  river,  and  their  bases  are  blended  together  in  a 
purple  haze,  in  which  the  river  appears  to  lose  itself. 

Previous  to  1840,  Skardu  was  independent,  but  in  that  year 
it  was  invaded  by  Ghulab  Singh,  Bajah  of  Jamu,  the  same  to 
whom  Kashmir  was  afterwords  made  over  on  payment  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  miilion,  and  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Bonbir 
Sinfi^t  the  present  Maharajah  of  Kashmir.  The  Rajah  Amed 
Shah,  attempted  to  defend  hia  fort,  which  was  situated  on  the 
roek  already  mentioned.    In  qpite  of  a  dissimilar  neighbomr- 
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bood,  this  rock  in  shape  and  position  reminded  me  iiresistibly 
of  the  moire  famous  and  better-kuo'n-n  rock  of  Gibraltar.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  the  river  sweeping  close 
under  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  it,  which  are  quite 
pcri)eHdiculai" ;  on  the  side  towai-da  Skardu  there  is  a  winding 
path,  steep  and  nan-ow,  by  which  alone  ascent  is  possible. 
From  the  summit  there  is  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  the 
valley,  as  well  ns  up  the  valley  of  the  Shigar  stream. 

Such  a  i>osition  seemed  to  be  mai"ked  out  by  nature  ns  the 
place  for  a  fort,  and  Amed  Shah  had  placed  his  stronghold  on 
the  south-east  end  of  it.  But  the  enemy  gained  a  position  on 
the  rock  commanding  the  fort,  and  forced  the  garrison  to  quit. 
Thu.s  Skardu  fell  into  the  ijosaossion  of  Gulab  Singh,  who  soon 
after  reduced  the  rest  of  the  district. 

The  pi-esent  fort,  built  by  the  Kaslimir  troops,  occupies  a 
very  much  lower  hill  at  the  foot  of  this  rock.  It  is  an  in-egnlarly 
shaped  castle,  buitt  of  mud  or  imbaked  bricks,  and  occupies  the 
entire  summit  of  the  mound  on  which  it  stands.  The  sides  of 
the  mound  nre  scarped  so  as  to  render  scaling  difficult,  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  ravine  or  ditch,  formed  most  probably 
by  the  removal  of  the  earth  used  in  building  the  fort  itaelf,  and 
also  in  the  construction  of  a  mass  of  castilatcd  buildings, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  and  used  as  borrackH. 
The  small  baiioar  is  not  fai-  off,  and  most  of  the  principal  build- 
ings in  Skardu  cluster  round  this  castle,  just  as  in  the  feudal 
times,  in  our  own  land,  villages  sprang  up  under  the  walls  of  the 
baron's  cnstles,  upon  which  they  relied  for  protection.  A  few 
houses  of  two  stories  ore  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  distance  they 
present  an  imposing  appearance,  surrounded  by  enclosed 
gardens  and  orchards.  But  a  closer  inspection  dispels  the  illn- 
sion.  They  are  built  of  a  framework  of  wood,  filled  in  with 
mod  bricks,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  any  that  the  windows 
ore  without  glass.  Most  of  the  people  live  in  hovels  built  of 
stones  and  mud,  with  low  flat  roofs,  constructed  with  little 
labour,  and  lightly  abandoned,  if  one  may  judge  fi'om  the  nmne- 
rons  ruins  to  be  seen.  Most  probably  the  hooBcs  are  iDhaliited 
only  as  long  so  the  fields  round  them  are  found  to  ho  productin  ™ 
and  when  the  soil  becomes  worked  out  the  spot  is  abandoned  fi 
A  new  one. 

The  rainfall  is  confined,  fisr  the  juost  pai-t,  to  one  i 
tiie  yesr,  but  the  TillagerB  ire  inde|iendeut  of  this  for  purpoi 
of  enHiTatum.    ThemmiflEoiu  stnAnm  which  descend  tint  I 
ai36t,  and  -wlubliiTin^  ii  VI&  N 
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through  the  sand  into  the  river,  arc  conducted  hy  means  of 
small  canals  to  the  fields,  and  then  distributed  through  nume- 
rous smaller  channels  over  the  crops.  Tiny  brooks  ripple 
through  every  garden,  beside  every  path,  and  their  bright  green 
borders  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around.  Along 
the  banks  grow  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  apples, 
p3ars,  and  apricots.  Mulbemes  are,  however,  the  most  plen- 
tiful of  all  the  fruits  in  the  valley.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties,  having  purple,  white,  and  a  purplish-white  fruit ;  but 
the  flavour  is  much  the  same  in  all  three.  They  are  very 
sweet,  and  inferior  to  the  English  mulberi'y,  indeed  the  fruit  is 
almost  more  like  a  blackberry.  The  English  vai'iety,  called 
there  the  shah-toot  (King  Mulben-y),  is  grown  also,  but  it  is  not 
very  common.  The  dried  apricot  forms  one  of  the  principle 
articles  of  food.  The  crops  raised  in  this  valley  are  several 
kinds  of  millet,  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn.  Rice  does  not 
appear  to  be  cultivated,  either  the  heat  is  not  sufficient,  or,  more 
probably,  the  soil  does  not  suit  it.  Broad  beans,  peas,  and 
turnips  are  also  gi'own ;  but  many  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes 
and  carrots,  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  Srinagar,  are  unknown 
here.  Potatoes,  especially,  would  bo  a  gi'eat  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  at  times  rather  badly  off.  AVhen 
the  time  of  harvest  is  near,  and  the  grain  of  the  past  year  is 
exhausted,  while  that  of  the  present  is  not  yet  reaped,  many  of 
the  poorer  people  subsist  almost  entirely  on  dried  mulberries 
and  apricots. 

Dm'ing  my  stay  in  Skardu,  1  went  to  see  a  polo  match.  Polo 
is  the  amusement  of  these  people,  and  almost  every  village  in 
these  parts  has  its  i)olo-ground ;  longer  and  naiTower  than 
those  in  use  witli  us,  and  generally  surrounded  by  a  wall  or 
bank,  on  which  the  spectators  sit,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
planted  round.  On  this  occasion  two  young  "rajahs,"  as  my 
servants  called  them,  were  playing.  Whoever  they  were,  they 
were  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  respect  by  the  other  players, 
though  both  were  young,  one  being  quite  a  boy.  The  ponies, 
which  wore  gaily-colom*ed  and  embroidered  saddle-cloths,  were 
somewhat  small  and  weedy,  but  active  and  well  trained,  and 
seemed  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  game.  The 
players  were  also  decked  out  for  the  occasion,  wearing  clean 
clothes,  and  flowers  on  their  heads ;  the  rajahs  (descendants, 
probably,  of  some  of  the  former  Baltic  rulers)  in  white,  each 
with  a  bunch  of  dark  purple  flowers  in  his  turban.  Spm*s  were 
not  used,  but  eaeh  player  had  a  whip  with  a  short  stock  and 
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long  IbbIi,  which  was  fastened  to  his  wrifit  by  a  leather  thoiig. 
A  band  \vas  present,  and  played  selectionB,  or  a  selection,  which 
eccmcd  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  by&tniiders.  It  (the 
band)  consisted  of  some  tom-toms,  and  a  few  wind  iusti-umunts, 
including  one  in  api>eai-ance  something  like  nn  ancient  blunder- 
buse.  The  music  was  exceedingly  noisy,  but  not  very  melodious, 
though  it  had  a  certain  amount  of  variety  about  it.  It  kept  time 
with  the  game,  after  a  fashion,  and  whenever  one  of  the  rajahs 
galloped  up  the  ground  with  the  ball,  a  most  inspiriting  charge 
was  plajed.  After  playing  for  a  veiy  short  time,  both  sides 
tiBsembled  in  line  opposite  the  band,  the  winners  next  the  music. 
The  big  blunderbuss,  which  made  a  most  aEtonishiug  noise,  wns 
then  played  at  each  individual  in  tarn  ;  and  the  younger  rajali, 
who  wns  on  tho  winning  side,  salaamed  in  acknowledgment  of 
this  rather  trying  compliment.  All  then  dismounted  and  sat 
down  in  a  eirclo,  a  long-stemmed  "  hubble-bubble  "  was  brought 
in,  and  each  took  a  few  whiffs.  A  nautcli  gu-l,  after  this,  came 
into  the  ciicle,  and  after  watching  her  for  about  ten  minut«s, 
the  players  mounted  again  and  continued  their  game.  The 
spectators  took  gi'eat  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  there  wns 
considerable  applause  when  any  jilayer  made  a  good  liit. 

Tho  traveller  on  hie  way  from  Skai-du  up  the  Shigar  Valley, 
crosses  tlie  Indus  by  a  feiiy-boat,  about  two  miles  above  the 
foi't,  and  then  proceeds  up  the  right  bonk  of  the  river,  over  a  hot 
stretch  of  white  sand.  Near  here  there  are  some  remarkable 
springs  by  the  tiver-side ;  the  water  in  them  appears  to  be 
boiling  hard,  so  violent  is  the  motion  with  which  it  comeB 
bubbling  up  from  the  gioimd.  Crossing  the  sand  the  mumnr 
path  enters  a  cleft  in  the  hill  bordering  the  valley ;  the  rocks  on 
either  side  affoi*d  most  welcome  shade,  for  the  ascent  is  steep, 
and  the  sun  (at  any  rate  in  June),  is  extremely  hot.  At  intervals 
along  the  road  md!e  stone  seats  have  been  constmcted,  or  holes 
burrowed  in  the  rock,  where  travellers  can  lay  down  their  loBcli 
and  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  waking  up  to  contioue  tiuir 
jOTuney  when  the  shadows  lengthen.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  flu 
hill,  the  path  takes  a  sharp  torn  to  the  north-east,  by  a  loDgaiil 
gradual  descent  entering  the  Shigar  Valley.  From  this  l>oai 
the  valley  appeared  most  fertile,  and  tho  sceuti  was  enehnntiug] 
beautiful.  The  entire  valley  was  disclosed  to  our  view,  etrt'tchill 
away  from  beneath  the  rock  on  which  wu  wtre  standing,  unq 
rock  and  field  and  river  mingled  with  tho  blue  sky,  all  objoo^ 
becoming  indistinct  in  the  shadowy  distance.  But  in 
ground  its  Belda  ftfti  vVtttgea,  %'«^wms  uad  wastes,  as  i 
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stony  cliffs  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  whole — the  frame- 
work of  the  pictm-e — were  as  clearly  defined  as  in  a  map ;  but  no 
map  was  ever  so  skilfully  drawn,  no  picture  so  beautifully 
painted.  The  bright  green  patches  spread  over  the  sm-faco  of 
the  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  white  streaks  of  sand  forming  the  bed  of  the  stream 
itself,  and  the  islands,  which  in  different  parts  forced  its  waters 
into  a  number  of  small  channels.  Across  the  green  expanse 
were  lines  of  darker  gi-een,  and  occasional  masses  of  the  same 
shade,  marking  the  position  of  hedge-rows,  groves,  and  orchards, 
with  a  patch  of  grey  here  and  there,  where  some  house,  larger 
and  loftier  than  its  neighbom*s,  disclosed  the  situation  of  the 
hamlet  to  which  it  belonged,  almost  hidden  amongst  the  trees. 
The  Shigar  Valley  appeared  beautiful  in  the  distance,  but 
distance  on  this  occasion  lent  no  enchantment  to  the  view.  The 
lower  portion  of  it  is  but  one  largo  garden  full  of  small  hamlets, 
sti'etchlng  for  miles  between  the  hills  on  either  side,  and  the 
river  in  the  centre  of  this  fer-tile  plain.  Fields  of  cucumbers 
and  melons,  peas  and  beans,  as  well  as  of  wheat,  barley,  dhall, 
and  other  grain,  liourish  on  all  sides.  They  are  surrounded 
either  by  low  mud  walls,  or  by  tall  hedges.  Fruit-trees,  as  well 
as  the  willow,  poplai*,  chenai*,  and  others,  are  planted  in  the 
hedgerows,  and  about  the  fields,  in  great  numbers  ;  and  besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  orchards  and  plantations  about  every 
village.  Streams  for  irrigating  the  crops  run  in  all  directions, 
vines  twine  round  the  mulberry  trees  and  hang  down  in 
beautiful  masses  of  foliage  from  the  roofs  of  the  cottages.  There 
are  few  stone-heaps  or  sandy  tracts  to  be  seen,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  where  the  sand  would  overcome  any  attempt 
at  cultivation,  if  it  were  made.  In  a  few  places,  also,  a  patch  of 
stony  wilderness  appears,  looking  strangely  out  of  place  amidst 
the  gi-een  fields  on  its  margin.  The  spot  was  once  covered  with 
fields  and  fruit-trees ;  the  remains  of  these  may  perhaps  still  be 
visible,  but  now  it  is  overwhelmed  with  masses  of  i-ock  and  heaps 
of  shingle,  hardly  room  is  left  for  a  blade  of  grass.  A  small 
stream,  at  this  time  of  year  almost  dry,  has  during  some  former 
rainy  season  burst  its  banks  and  caused  the  change. 

These  floods,  which  not  unfrequently  occur,  are  most  des- 
tractive.  The  water  rashes  down  with  such  violence  from  the 
mountains,  that  if  the  regular  channels^  which  are  almost  dry 
ia  flummer,  are  not  sufficient  to  contain  its  increased  volume,  it 
tears  its  way  through  the  soft  soil,  which  is  of  no  great  depth, 
laying. bare  the  sand  beneftthi  and  depositing  on  it  the  rocks 
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and  stones  which  it  carries  down  with  it  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  valleys. 

For  piuposcs  of  government,  the  valley  is  divided  into  the 
two  districts  of  Shigar  and  Golabpore,  which  are  separated  by 
the  river.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
village  of  Tiser,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  which  is  formed  by 
the  union  at  this  point  of  the  valleys  drained  by  the  Bashu  and 
Braldu  streams.  The  breadth  is  from  two  to  three  miles. 
The  principal  village  group  is  known  as  Shigar,  and  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Indus. 
It  resembles  Skardu  in  its  general  features,  but  its  situation, 
though  less  gi-and,  is  more  beautiful;  the  fields  are  more 
numerous,  and  bear  finer  crops,  and  the  trees  are  larger  and 
more  abundant.  The  variety  of  fi-uit  is  very  great.  Besides 
the  mulbeiTy  and  apricot,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  these 
valleys,  there  are  peaches  and  nectarines,  cherries,  and  a  kind 
of  small  greengage,  almonds,  apples,  and  several  khids  of  pears, 
each  of  them  having  a  distinct  name,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit.  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernels  of  the  apricot.  It 
is  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  this  pm-pose  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  mustard  oil  which  is  used  in  most  parts  of 
Kashmir,  as  it  is  much  cleaner,  and  gives  forth  a  most  fragrant 
odour.  The  liquorice  plant  is  also  grown,  and  the  people  chew 
its  root  just  as  children  do  in  England.  A  kind  of  semi-trans- 
parent green  stone  is  found  near  Shigar,  which  is  made  into 
cups  and  pipe-bowls,  as  well  as  beads  and  other  ornaments, 
which  are  much  worn  by  the  sipahis  and  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants. The  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried  on  both  here  and  at 
Skardu  by  the  Government.  The  silk-worms  are  kept  in  long 
wooden  huts,  which  have  rows  of  shelves  down  the  sides  and 

centre. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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